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DIGEST  OF  PUBIIC  LAW  585 

DEVELOPTTOT  AND  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Establishes  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  of  five  full-time  members  to  administer  domestic  controls  over 
atomic  energy  and  be  responsible  for  programs  to  assist  and  foster  private 
research  and  development,  conduct  Government  research,  and  control  scientific 
and  technical  information  concerning  the  practical  industrial  application 
of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective  safeguards  can  be  devised.  Provides 
for  a  General  Advisory  Committee  of  nine  civilian  members  to  advise  the 
Commission  on  scientific  and  technical  matters.  Provides  for  a  Military 
Liaison  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  Directs 
the  Commission  to  assist  private  and  public  institutions  in  acquiring 
knowledge  regarding  atomic  energy  through  contracts,  agreements,  and  loans 
(including  the  making  available  of  its  equipment  and  facilities).  Provides 
for  Ciovernment  ownership  of  all  atomic-energy  production  facilities,  for 
Government  operation  of  such  facilities  (except  that  contracts  may  be 
entered  into  for  operation),  and  for  licensing  by  the  Commission  of  the 
manufacture,  production,  or  transfer  of  facilities  for  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  materials.  Vests  in  the  Commission  the  ownership  of  all  fission¬ 
able  materials,  with  provision  for  just  compensation  to  private  owners. 
Prohibits  manufacture  of  atomic-energy  devices  y/ithout  a  license  issued  by 
the  Commission  (except  for  research  and  development  of  devices  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  medical  therapy).  Prohibits  issuance  of  such  license  until  90 
days  after  a  report  on  the  case  has  been  subird.+  ted  to  Congress.  Provides 
for  control  of  information,  restrictions  on  patents,  and  transfer  of 
Government  fissionable  materials,  atomic  weapons,  etc.,  to  the  Commission. 
Establishes  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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Senate  Resolution  179,  providing  for  a  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  was  considered, 
amended,  and  agreed  to. 

H.  R.  4566  was  introduced  by  Rep.  May  and  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  Print 
of  the  bill  as  introduced.  (Similar  bill). 

House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  reported  H.  R.  4566 
without  amendment.  Report  1186.  Pts.  1  and  2. 

Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Hearings:  S.  Res.  179*  Pts.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

S.  1717  yra.s  introduced  by  Senator  McMahon  and  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 

Hearings:  S.  1717,  Senate.  Pts.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

Amendment  to  S.  1717  proposed  by  Senator  Johnson. 

Print  of  the  amendment. 

Senate  Committee  reported  S.  1717  with  amendments. 
Senate  Report  1211,  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Amendment  to  S.  1717  proposed  by  Senator  McMahon, 

S.  5-717  debated  in  the  Senate  and  passed  with  amend¬ 
ments  . 

S.  175.7  w'as  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  Print  of  the  bill  as  referred. 

Hearings:  House,  S.  1717. 

House  Committee  reported  S.  1717  with  amendments. 

House  Report  2478.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

House  R\iles  Committee  reported  House  Resolution  708 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  1717.  House  ^^port  2518. 

^^ouse  agreed  to  Res.  708  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  1717. 

House  began  debate. 

^ouse  continued  debate.* 

House  continued  debate. 

Debate  concluded.  Passed  the  House  with  amendments. 
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July  22,  1946 

Both  Houses  appointed  Conferees, 

Print  of  the  bill  with  the  amendments  of  the  House 
nmbered. 

July  25,  1946 

House  received  the  Conference  Report.  House  Report 
2670. 

July  26,  1946 

Both  houses  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

July  27,  1946 

S.  1717  was  printed  in  the  Record  as  it  went  to  the 
^resjdent  for  signature. 

Augiist  1,  1946 

Approved.  Public  Taw  585. 
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79th  congress 
1st  Session 


S.  RES.  1 79 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTTEH  STATES 

October  9  (legislative  day,  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  McMahon  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 

October  15, 1945 

Reported  by  Mr.  McMahon,  with  amendments,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

[Omit  tlie  part  striu-k  tlirough  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 

October  18, 1945 

Reported  by  IMr.  Lucas,  without:  additional  amendment 
October  22, 1945 

(Considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  on  atomic  energy 

2  to  be  composed  of  eleven  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 

3  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  one 

4  shall  be  designated  as  chairman  by  the  President  pro  tem])ore, 

5  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full,  complete,  and  con- 

6  tinning  study  and  investigation  with  respect  to  problems 
I  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic 
8  energ}^  All  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
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and  all  bills  and  resolutions  from  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives,  proposing  legislation  relating  to  the  development,  use, 
and  control  of  atomic  energy  shall  he  referred  to  the  special 
committee.  The  special  committee  is  authorized  to  report  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  by  hill  or  other¬ 
wise  with  recommendations  upon  any  matters  covered  by 
this  resolution.  The  existence  of  this  committee  shall  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  end  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  to  emplo}^  such  experts,  and 
such  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  to  require 
by  suhpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence,  hooks,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi¬ 
mony.  and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable. 
The  cost  of  stenogra])hic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall 
not  h('  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  ex- 
penses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000, 
shall  he  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 
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79th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  4566 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES 

November  1, 1945 

Mr.  May  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs 


A  BILL 

For  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

4  Section  1.  Eesearcli  and  experimentation  in  the  field 

5  of  nuclear  fission  has  attained  the  stage  at  which  the  release 

6  of  atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  proper 

7  development  and  utilization  of  such  energy  will  advance  the 

8  national  welfare,  secure  the  national  defense,  insure  the  na- 

9  tional  safety,  and  promote  world  peace,  to  an  extent  and 

10  by  means  which  cannot  now  be  measured.  The  misuse  of 

11  such  energy,  by  design  or  through  ignorance,  may  inflict 
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incalculable  disaster  upon  the  ^^'ation,  destroy  the  general 
welfare,  imperil  the  national  safety,  and  endanger  world 
peace.  In  the  highest  national  interest,  and  to  protect  the 
national  existence,  it  is  essential  to  develop  fully  the  new 
strength  and  to  promote  the  enrichment  of  the  national  life 
that  can  come  from  knowledge  and  practical  use  of  this  newly 
tapped  source  of  energy.  Accordingly^.it  is  herehy  declared 
to  he  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  (A)  to  encourage  free 
research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  and  in  other  scientific 
fields  employing  the  results  or  methods  of  research  in  that 
field,  and  to  further  the  practical  application  of  such  research ; 
and  (B)  in  the  interest  of  the  Xation  and  world  peace,  to 
control  the  suljstantial  sources  of  atomic  energy,  and  such 
activities  concerned  with  the  release  and  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  as  are  on  a  scale  which  would  constitute  a  national 
hazard,  or  which  would  he  of  military  or  industrial  value. 
The  primary  o])jectives  of  all  action  taken  under  this  Act 
to  fulfill  the  foregoing  policy  shall  he  the  promotion  of  the 
national  defense,  the  protection  of  the  safety  of  the  inhal)i- 
taiits  of  the  United  States,  the  promotion  of  world  peace, 
the  enrichment  of  the  national  life,  the  promotion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  occpiisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  atomic  energy. 

THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION;  ADMINISTRATOR 
Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  herehy  established  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission  (hereinafter  called  the  “Commission”) 
which  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  initially  appoint 
three  members  to  serve  for  three  years,  three  for  six  3^ears, 
and  three  for  nine  years;  and  thereafter  each  member  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  except  that  a 
meml^er  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  Avas  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Commission  as  Chairman.  Six  of  the  members  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quornm  of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission  may  be  removed  by  the  President  only  for  inability 
to  act,  neglect  of  dntAq  malfeasance  in  office,  conflict  of 
interests,  or  because  continuance  of  the  member  in  office 
would  be  inimical  to  the  national  interest.  The  members 
of  the  Commission,  except  officers  of  the  armed  forces  on 
active  dut}"  and  civilian  members  holding  other  offices  or 
positions  under  the  United  States,  shall  receive  a  ]ier  diem 
allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Commission  and  all  members  shall  receive 
compensation  for  necessaiw  traveling  or  other  exjienses 
incurred  Avhile  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
The  provisions  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the  Criminal 
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1  Code  (U.  S.  0.,  1940  edition,  title  18,  secs.  198  and  203) 

2  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  person  because  of 

3  membership  on  the  Commission,  and  members  may  engage 

4  in  other  occupations  or  businesses,  private  or  governmental, 

5  to  an  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  their 

6  duties,  and  may  bold  other  offices  or  positions  under  the 

7  United  States  and  receive  compensation  therefor. 

8  (b)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in 

9  every  calendar  year. 

10  (c)  The  Commission  shall,  without  regard  to  the  civil- 

11  service  laws,  appoint  an  Administrator  and  a  Deputy  Ad- 

12  ministrator  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Commission 

13  and  shall  serve  at  its  pleasure.  The  Administrator  and  the 

14  Deputy  Administrator  shall  engage  in  no  other  occupation 

15  or  business,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 

16  $15,000  and  $12,000  per  year,  respectively,  in  addition 

17  to  which  each  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travehng 

18  expenses. 

19  (d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law  codified  in 

20  the  United  States  Code,  1940  edition,  title  10,  section  576, 

21  or  title  5,  sections  59  (a)  and  62,  or  any  other  statute,  any 

22  active  or  retired  officer  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Coast  and 

23  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  may  serve 

24  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  as  Administrator,  or  as 

25  Deputy  Administrator,  without  prejudice  to  his  commis- 
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sioned  status  as  such  officer;  no  retired  officer  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  placed  on  active  status  by  reason  of  such 
service;  any  officer  serving  as  Administrator  or  as  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from 
the  United  States  as  such  officer,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  such  pay  and  the  compensation  pre¬ 
scribed  in  subsection  (c) . 

(e)  The  Commission  and  the  Administrator,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  which  may  be  made  available,  may 
each  emplo}"  and  fix  the  compensation  of  necessary  per¬ 
sonnel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
laws,  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  or  any  other  statute, 
and  may  each  make  such  expenditures  for  supplies,  prop¬ 
erty,  facilities,  and  services  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  respective  functions. 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COMIMISSION  AND  THE 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  plenary  super¬ 
vision  and  control  over  all  matters  committed  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Commission  (including  the  Administrator)  by 
this  Act.  In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  adopt  the  policy  of  ( 1 )  full  encouragement  of  free 
research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  and  in  other  fields 
employing  the  results  or  methods  of  research  in  that  field, 
together  with  the  furtherance  of  the  practical  application  of 
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such  research;  (2)  noninterference  with  the  conducting’  and 
disclosure  by  private  persons  of  research  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy,  or  in  other  fields  employing  the  results  or 
methods  of  research  in  that  field,  where  the  release  of  actual 
amounts  of  atomic  energy  involved  in  such  research  are  not 
deemed  by  the  Commission  to  be  of  military  or  industrial 
value  or  to  constitute  a  national  hazard ;  ( 3 )  minimum  inter¬ 
ference  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  with  the  conducting  and  disclosure  of  other  private 
research  and  industrial  activities;  and  (4)  employing  other 
Government  agencies,  educational  and  research  institutions, 
and  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  The 
activities  of  the  Commission  shall  be  carried  on  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  and  the  national  defense 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  such  policies  may  from  time 
to  time  be  communicated  to  the  Commission  l)y  the  President. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Commission,  the  Administrator  shall  l)e  charged  with  and 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and  any  power, 
function,  duty,  authority,  or  discretion  conferred  on  the 
Administrator  by  or  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  exercised  or  performed  under,  or  subject  to,  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commission.  The  Deputy 

Administrator  shall  have  such  authoritv  and  exercise  such 
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powers  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Administrator 
and,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  Administrator,  or  in  the  event  of 
his  inability  to  act,  shall  act  as  Administrator.  IVith  this 
in  view,  the  Deputy  Administrator  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
fully  informed  by  the  Administrator. 

(c)  All  Government  agencies  are  directed  to  render  full 
cooperation,  aid,  and  assistance  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Administrator,  to  effectuate  any  applicable  regulations,  orders, 
and  directives  of  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator. 
With  the  consent  of  such  agencies,  or  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator  may 
themselves  utilize  and  direct  the  services  of  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  of  other  Government  agencies.  3 

"  ADVISORY  BOARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  estab¬ 
lish  such  advisory  boards  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assist 
in  the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  the  composition,  functions,  duties,  and  duration  of  such 
advisory  l)oards.  One  member  of  each  l)oard  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  as  chairman  thereof. 

(b)  Members  of  the  boards,  except  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  on  active  duty  and  civilian  members  holding  other 
ofhces  or  positions  under  the  United  States,  shall  receive  a 
per  diem  allowance  of  $25  for  each  day  spent  in  actual  meet¬ 
ings  or  conferences,  and  all  members  shall  receive  necessary 
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1  traveling  and  other  expenses  while  so  engaged.  The  provi- 

2  sions  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (U.  S.  C., 

3  1940  edition,  title  18,  secs.  198  and  203)  shall  not  he 

4  deemed  to  apply  to  any  person  because  of  membership  on 

5  said  boards,  and  members  may  engage  in  other  occupations 

6  or  businesses,  private  or  governmental,  to  an  extent  not 

7  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  may 

8  hold  other  offices  or  positions  under  the  United  States  and 

9  receive  compensation  therefor.  Any  active  or  retired  officer 

10  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 

11  the  Public  Health  Service  may  serve  as  a  member  of  an 

12  advisory  board  without  prejudice  to  his  commissioned  status 
18  as  such  officer,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law  codified 

14  in  the  United  States  Code,  1940  edition,  title  10,  section 

15  576,  or  title  5,  section  59  (a)  or  62,  or  any  other  statute; 

16  no  retired  officer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  placed  on 

17  active  status  by  reason  of  service  on  an  advisory  board. 

18  (c)  The  Commission  and  the  Administrator  shall  ad- 

19  vise  and  consult  with  such  advisory  boards  as  may  have 

20  been  established,  on  matters  within  their  respective  spheres 

21  of  interest,  and  the  hoards  may  make  such  recommendations 

22  to  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator  relating  to  legisla- 
28  tion,  policies,  procedures,  administration,  and  research  as 
84  they  may  deem  desirable  in  the  performance  of  their 
25  functions. 
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GENERAL  POWERS  OF  TILE  COMMISSION  AND  OF  THE 

administrator;  delegation  of  authority 
Sec.  5.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the 
Commission  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  make  and  modify  agreements,  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  contracts  (including  Avhere  deemed  advis¬ 
able  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts  but  not  cost-plus-a- 
percentage-of-cost  contracts) ,  upon  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  such  manner  as  may  he  deemed  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  making,  perform¬ 
ance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts; 

(2)  to  make  advance,  partial,  and  other  payments 
in  connection  with  contracts; 

(3)  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  shall  be  published  in 
the  Eederal  Eegister  where  deemed  by  the  Commission 
to  be  of  general  application  and  where  not  inconsistent 
with  considerations  of  national  defense  or  military 
security ; 

(4)  to  bring  suit  in  its  own  name,  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  in  any  court.  State  or  Uederal, 
of  competent  jurisdiction; 

H.  R.  4566 - 2 
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(5)  to  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real  and 
personal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  provided  in  this  Act; 

(6)  to  exercise,  in  the  name  and  on  ])ehalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and  requi¬ 
sition  as  provided  in  this  Act; 

(7)  to  create  or  organize  corporations,  the  stock 
of  which  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  controlled  by  the  Commission,  to  cany  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act ; 

(8)  to  exercise  the  duties  and  authorities  of  the 
head  of  a  department  of  the  Government  respecting 
the  making  of  a  certificate  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  provided  in  section  4894  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  35, 
sec.  37)  ; 

(9)  to  take  all  such  other  action  and  exercise  all 
such  other  powers  as  may  he  necessaiy  or  appropriate 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  performance  of  the 
functions  provided  in  this  Act. 


(b)  In  the  performance  of  his  functions,  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Commission,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  also  have  the  powers  and  authoritv  pro- 
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vided  in  subsections  (a)  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (8), 
and  (9)  hereof. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any  power  and 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  or  pursuant  to  tliis  Act, 
except  that  provided  in  subsections  (a)  (4) ,  (6),  and  (8) 
liereof  and  that  provided  in  section  11,  to  any  ((ualified 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commission,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  or  any  other  Government  agency,  and  may  authorize 
successive  redelegations  of  such  power  and  authority  to  such 
personnel:  Provided,  That  any  delegation  hy  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  power  and  authority  to  purchase,  ac(pTire,  or  sell 
real  property  shall  he  specific  in  terms.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  (c)  shall  restrict  the  Administrator’s  powers  of 
delegation  to  the  Deput}'  Administrator  as  provided  in 
section  3  (b). 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY,  AND  OF 
CERTAIN  RIGHTS  IN  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY, 
TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred  into  the  cus¬ 
tody  and  control  of  the  Commission  the  following  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies,  or  any 
interest  in  such  property  held  in  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States: 

(1)  All  stocks  of  the  ores  or  other  materials  from 
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which  the  substances  known  as  thorium,  uranium  (in¬ 
cluding  uranium  enriched  as  to  one  of  its  isotopes) ,  and 
elements  higher  than  uranium  in  the  periodic  table,  can 
be  refined  or  produced; 

(2)  All  plants,  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials 
for  the  refining,  or  production,  or  for  the  utilization,  in 
any  form,  of  the  substances  described  in  subsection 

(a)  (1); 

(3)  All  stocks,  on  hand  or  in  process,  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1); 

(4)  All  processes  and  technical  information  of  any 
kind,  and  the  sources  thereof  (including  data,  drawings, 
specifications,  patents,  patent  applications,  and  other 
sources),  relating  to  the  refining,  production,  or  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  substances  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  ; 

(5)  All  contracts,  agreements,  leases,  patents, 
applications  for  patents,  inventions  and  discoveries 
(whether  patented  or  unpatented),  and  other  rights  of 
any  kind  concerning  any  items  of  the  types  of  property 
described  in  subsections  (a)  (1)  to  (a)  (4)  ; 

(6)  All  property  in  the  custod}^  and  control  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  Army  Service  Eorces, 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission,  and  the  Administrator,  their 
agents,  and  persons  licensed  for  that  purpose  under  section 
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11,  shall  hereafter  have  the  exclusive  right,  with  respect  to 
(joveriiiiient-owiiecl  deposits  and  land  (pnldic  and  ac(pured) , 
(A)  to  prospect  and  explore  for,  and  to  mine  and  remove 
deposits  from  which  there  can  refined  or  produced  a])pre- 
cial)le  (piantities  (as  defined  from  time  to  time  by  regulations 
of  the  Commission)  of  substances  descril)ed  in  subsection  (a) 

( 1 ) ,  or  of  substances  to  which  the  application  of  this  ])ara- 
graph  is  exteiided  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  and  no  ])erson  may  hereafter  acquire  any  such  right 
under  any  other  law;  and  (B)  to  protect,  ])reserve,  and 
guard  any  such  deposits  whenever  the  right  so  to  do  is  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator.  The  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Administrator  shall  give  reasonable  advance 
notice  to  the  head  of  the  Government  agency  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  land  or  deposits  of  the  intention  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  of  the  foregoing  rights.  All  Government-owned 
deposits  and  lands  (public  and  acquired)  shall,  except  as 
herein  ])rovided,  continue  to  he  administered  and  dis])osed 
of  under  the  laws  applicable  thereto,  hut  hereafter  all  })atents, 
conveyances,  grants,  leases,  and  other  transfers  of  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  in  or  to  any  such  de])osits  or  lands  shall 
reserve  to  the  United  States,  for  its  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  its  agents,  assigns,  and  persons  licensed  for  that  purpose 
under  section  1 1 ,  the  exclusive  right  to  prospect  and  explore 
for,  and  to  mine  and  remove  deposits  from  which  there  can 
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be  refined  of  produced  apprecia])le  quantities  (as  defined 
from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of  tbe  Commission)  of 
substances  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  of  sub- 

stancTS  to  wbicli,  at  tbe  time  of  tlie  transfer,  the  application 
of  this  paragraph  has  been  extended  pursuant  to  paragra])h 
(2). 

( 2 )  Whenever  the  Commission  determines  that  any  sub¬ 
stance  in  addition  to  those  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1) 
is  readily  (*a])able  of  or  peculiarly  related  to  transmutation 
of  atomic  species,  ]»roduction  of  nuclear  fission,  or  release  of 
atomic  energy,  it  is  authorized  to  extend  the  application  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  to  such  substance.  Xotice  of  such  extension 
shall  be  published  in  the  federal  Eegister. 

(3)  Any  person  who  suffers  damage  or  injury  to  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  which  he  has  in  or  to  any  property, 
occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  any  right  granted  or  reserved 
under  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  for  siidi  damage  or  injury,  but  such  compensation  shall 
not  include  any  payments  on  account  of  the  deposits  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  settle  and  pay 
claims  for  such  compensation. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  (including  terms 
and  conditions  for  reimbursement  or  nonreimbursement) , 
for  tbe  transfer  to  the  control,  possession,  and  use  of  the 
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Commission  of  such  other  property  of  the  United  States  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Commission. 

POWER  OF  COMMISSION  TO  REQUIRE  DECLARATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY,  AND  TO  ACQUIRE,  REQUISITION, 
AND  CONDEMN  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
Sec.  7.  (a)  All  persons  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the}'  have  any  right,  title,  interest,  or  claim  in 
or  to  any  property  of  the  following  types,  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  determined  is  peculiarly  related  to  the  transmutation 
of  atomic  species,  the  production  of  nuclear  fission,  or  the 
release  of  atomic  energy: 

( 1 )  ores,  metals,  minerals,  and  other  substances  or 
materials ; 

(2)  real  property,  plants,  mines,  facilities,  and 
equipment ; 

(3)  technical  information  of  all  kinds; 

(4)  patents,  applications  for  patents,  inventions  and 
discoveries  (whether  ])atented  or  uiipa tented) ,  and  rights 
thereunder;  and 

(5)  contracts,  agreements,  leases,  and  rights; 

shall  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such  form  and  manner,  and 
to  such  extent  as  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  declare  the  same  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  deems  such  action  essen- 
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tial  to  the  perfonmuiee  of  its  hiiietions  the  Commission  or 
the  Administrator  is  authorized,  on  hehalf  of  and  as  agent  of 
the  United  States,  to  acquire  or  purchase,  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  and  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn, 
within  the  United  States,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  any  property 
of  a  type  with  res])ect  to  which  a  declaration  can  he  re(pured 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  provide  for 
the  conducting  by  the  Administrator  of,  exploratory  oper¬ 
ations  or  investigations  to  determine  the  locations,  extent,  and 
mode  of  occurrence  of  deposits  of  any  ores,  metals,  minerals, 
or  substances,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  any  person  hold¬ 
ing  any  interest  in  the  property  so  affected,  but  such  persons 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  any  damage  or 
injuiy  to  their  interests  in  such  property,  occasioned  by  the 
exercise  of  the  authoritv  of  the  Commission  or  Administrator 
under  this  subsection,  and  the  Administrator  may  settle  and 
pay  claims  for  such  compensation. 

COMPENSATION  FOE  PEIVATE  PEOPEETY  ACQUIEEl) 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  make  just  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  personal  property  acquired,  taken,  or  requisi¬ 
tioned  ])ursuant  to  section  7.  The  Commission  shall  de¬ 
termine  such  compensation.  If  the  compensation  so  de- 
terniijied  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  thereto. 
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such  person  shall  be  paid  90  per  centum  of  the  amount 
so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 
States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as  added  to  said  90  per 
centum  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  he  just  compen¬ 
sation. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and 
condemnation,  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator  shall 
cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted  under  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1888  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  40,  sec.  257),  or  any 
other  applicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the  filing  of 
the  condemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  be 
taken  and  the  property  may  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
Ileal  property  accpiired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  means 
of  transfer  may  also  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General. 

INVENTOEIES  OF  PEOPEETY 
Sec.  9.  Within  three  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  compile  a  preliminary  inventoiy 
of  the  property  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  prepare  a  complete  inventory 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Every  year  thereafter  the 
Administrator  shah  compile  supplementary  inventories,  indi- 
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eating  all  changes  in  sncli  propert}^  A  copy  of  each  inven¬ 
tory  compiled  hy  the  Administrator  shall  he  snhmitted  to 
the  President,  and  he  transmitted  hy  the  President  to  the 
Congress.  The  President  hefore  transmitting  any  such  copy 
to  the  Congress  may  omit  therefrom  any  portions  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  which  he  deems  required  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense  and  military  security,  hut  the  fact  of  each  such 
omission  shall  be  noted  on  the  copy  so  transmitted.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  affect  the  power  of  the  Congress,  or  of 
either  House  thereof,  (»r  of  any  standing  or  select  committee 
of  either  House  thereof,  or  of  any  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  thereof,  to  re(piire  the  furnishing  to  it  of  the  infoi- 
mation  so  omitted. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  COMIVIISSION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
or  provide  for  the  conducting  hy  the  Administrator  of, 
research  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
fission,  the  transmutation  of  atomic  species,  and  closely 
related  phenomena,  and  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  any  and  all  processes  or  methods  for  the  release  of  atomic 
energy,  and  for  the  exploitation  and  use  thereof  for  military, 
industrial,  scientific,  or  medical  purposes ;  Provided,  however, 
That  it  shall  he  the  policy  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
Administrator,  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  to 
utilize,  encourage,  and  aid  colleges,  universities,  scientific 
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laboratories,  ]ios])itals,  and  otlier  governineiita],  nonprofit, 
or  private  institutions  equipped  and  staffed  to  (‘ondnct  re¬ 
sea  reli  and  experimentation  in  this  field.  The  Commission 
may  also  engage,  or  authorize  the  Administrator  to  engage, 
in  all  such  related  activities  as  ma}^  he  deemed  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  these  functions.  In  performing 
any  of  the  functions  under  this  section,  the  Commission  and 
Administrator  may  construct,  establish,  and  operate  all  neces¬ 
sary  plants  and  facilities,  may  modify  and  use  any  or  all  of 
the  property  available  to  the  Commission,  and  ■may  employ 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary.  Without  regard  to 
the  civil-service  laws  or  any  other  statute,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Administrator,  may  also  arrange  hy  contract  or 
otherwise,  with  other  persons  to  engage  in  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  and  subject 
to  its  supervision. 

(b)  N^o  other  Government  agency,  except  the  armed 
forces  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer¬ 
gency  and  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  undertake  or 
engage  in  such  activities  without  the  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Administrator  and  upon  such  conditions  as 
the  Commission,  or  the  Administrator  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  may  prescribe. 

(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
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sion,  the  Administrator,  and  their  agents  and  licensees  shall, 
so  far  as  feasible,  protect  and  conserve  all  natural  resources. 

LICENSING  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  PEOPEETY 

8ec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  license, 
or  to  provide  for  the  licensing  hy  the  Administrator  of,  any 
or  all  of  the  property  availal)le  to  the  Commission,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
or  of  any  other  statute,  to  any  person  or  Government  agency 
for  (1)  research  and  experimentation  in  nuclear  fission  or 
the  transmutation  of  atomic  species;  (2)  the  development, 
exploitation,  and  use  of  processes  or  methods  for  the  release 
of  atomic  energy;  (3)  any  use  of  such  property  where  it  is 
deemed  advisable  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  retain  con¬ 
trol  or  supervision  in  the  Commission  over  the  property;  its 
utilization,  or  disposition;  or  (4)  any  other  purpose  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  Commission  and 
the  Administrator  shall  not  license  any  complete  plant  or 
facility  to  any  private  person  until  sixty  days  after  a  full 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  intention  to  grant  such  license, 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  have  been  made  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session.  N^o  such  license  for  purposes  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  shall  he  given  hy  the  Commission  or  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  a  foreign  government  or  any  person  who  is  not 
under  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  President. 


21 


1  (b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or 

2  loans  of  funds,  or  to  provide  for  the  granting  or  lending  of 

3  funds  by  the  Administrator,  for  research,  experimentation, 

4  or  development  in  nuclear  fission,  the  transmutation  of  atomic 

5  species,  or  the  release  of  atomic  energy. 

6  (c)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  all  licenses  given,  and 

7  grants  and  loans  made,  pursuant  to  this  section  that  the 

8  holder,  grantee,  or  borrower  shall  file  with  the  Commission 

9  such  reports  concerning  the  use  of  the  licensed  property  or 

10  the  grants  or  loans,  and  related  matters,  as  the  Administrator 

11  or  the  Commission  may  re(pure.  The  Commission  may  im- 

12  pose,  or  authorize  the  Administrator  to  impose,  such  other 
18  terms  and  conditions  upon  the  licensee,  grantee,  or  horrower 

14  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  and  appropriate  in  the  national 

15  interest,  and  as  are  in  accord  with  the  policies  set  forth  in 

16  sections  1  and  3  (a) . 

17  (d)  In  the  performance  of  their  functions  under  this 

18  section  and  section  13,  the  Commission  and  the  Adminis- 

19  trator  shall  adopt  the  policy  of  (1)  widespread  distribution, 

20  so  far  as  feasible,  of  such  licenses,  grants,  loans,  and  consents 

21  on  equally  equitable  terms  to  all  qualified  persons,  and  (2) 

22  discouraging  the  growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  and 

23  unlawful  competition  in  the  trades  and  industries  affected 

24  by  such  licenses,  grants,  loans,  and  consents.  The  Commis- 
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sion  and  the  Administrator  shall  promptly  report  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  any  evidence  which  they  may  have  (1)  of 
the  nse  of  property  licensed  or  of  grants  or  loans  made  under 
this  section  or  (2)  of  action  under  any  consent  granted  under 
section  13,  which  fosters  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  or 
unlawful  competition. 

DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  PROUEBTY 
Sec.  12.  Whenever  the  Commission  determines  that 
control  over  any  prox)erty  of  the  United  States  of  which 
the  Commission  has  jurisdiction,  or  that  the  disposition  of 
such  property  under  section  10  or  11,  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  report  such  property  to  the  appropriate  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  concerned  with  the  utilization  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  such  property,  and  shall  turn  over  or  dispose  of 
such  property  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  such  agency:  Fro- 
vidcd,  That  the  Commission  shall  itself  he  authorized  (with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any 
other  statute)  to  sell  or  return  any  real  or  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  proper,  to 
the  person  from  whom  such  property  was  acquired,  and 
his  heirs  or  assignees,  or  to  the  present  occupants  or  holders 
of  such  property:  And  provided  further,  That  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  return  any  such  property  to  the  Government 
agency  from  which  it  was  acquired. 
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CONTEOL  OF  PEIVATE  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  13.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Administrator  and  upon  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  he,  with  the  approval  of  the  Coillmission,  may 
prescribe —  • 

(1)  to  refine,  produce,  or  process  any  appreciable 

(pumtity,  as  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
of  the  substances  described  in  section  6  (a)  (1)  or 

any  ores  or  materials  known  to  be  capable  of  producing 
such  substances; 

(2)  to  use,  process,  manufacture,  or  utilize,  in  any 
manner,  any  appreciable  quantity,  as  defined  by  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission,  of  the  substances  described 
in  section  6  (a)  '  (1) . 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export  from 
or  import  into  the  United  States  ores  or  other  materials 
containing  any  appreciable  quantity,  as  defined  by  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission,  of  the  substances  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  6  (a)  (1),  or  such  substances,  for  any  purpose,  until 
after  apphcation  has  been  made  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Administrator’s  consent  has  been  obtained,  including  in 
such  application  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  quantity,  desti¬ 
nation,  consignee,  and  intended  use  of  the  material  being 
exported  or  imported,  together  with  such  other  information 
as  the  Commission  may  recpiire.  The  Commission  may  pro- 
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liibit  or  condition  the  exportation  or  importation  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  described  above  in  such  manner  as  it  finds  to  be  required 
l)y  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  extend  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  to  any  other  metal  or  sub¬ 
stance  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  readily  capable  of 
or  peculiarly  related  to  the  transmutation  of  atomic  species, 
the  production  of  nuclear  fission,  or  the  release  of  atomic 
energy.  Notice  of  such  extensions  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Eegister. 

(d)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  conduct 
research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  or  in  other  fields 
employing  the  results  or  methods  of  research  in  that  field, 
involving  the  release  of  actual  amounts  of  atomic  energy 
which  constitute  a  national  hazard,  or  are  of  military  or  in¬ 
dustrial  value,  without  the  consent  of  the  Administrator,  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  may  prescribe. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  section  16  (3)  shall 
Xn’ohibit,  or  shall  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Administrator,  the  conducting  or  disclosure  by  private 
persons  of  research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  or  in  other 
fields  employing  the  results  or  methods  of  research  in  that 
field,  unless  the  release  of  actual  amounts  of  atomic  energy 
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involved  in  such  research  constitutes  a  national  hazard  or  is 
of  military  or  industrial  value. 

(e)  The  Administrator  and  the  Commission  shall  have 
plenary  authority  to  direct,  supervise,  regulate,  and  inspect 
the  activities  with  respect  to  which  consent  has  been  granted, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  been  prescril)ed  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  consent  to  such  activities. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  14.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  President  (a) 
reports  concerning  the  matters  within  its  jurisdiction  and  the 
exercise  of  its  authority  under  this  Act,  and  (h)  financial 
statements  of  the  Government  operations  and  activities  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  President  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  each  report  and  statement  to  the  Congress.  The  President 
before  transmitting  any  such  cop}^  to  the  Congress  may  omit 
therefrom  any  portions  the  omission  of  which  he  deems  re¬ 
quired  in  the  interests  of  national  defense  and  military 
security,  but  the  fact  of  each  such  omission  shall  he  noted  on 
the  copy  so  transmitted,  l^othing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
the  power  of  the  Congress,  or  of  either  House  thereof,  or 
of  any  standing  or  select  committee  of  either  House  thereof, 
or  of  any  joint  committee  of  the  two  House  thereof,  to  require 
the  furnishing  to  it  of  the  information  so  omitted. 
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VOLUNTAEY  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 
Sec.  15.  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those 
States  and  local  governments  in  which  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  are  carried  on  and  in  which  the  Commission,  or 
its  agents,  have  acquired  properties  previously  subject  to 
State  and  local  taxation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  States  and  local  governments  in  lieu  of 
such  taxes.  Such  payments  may  he  in  the  amounts,  at  the 
times,  and  upon  the  terms  the  Commission  deems  appro¬ 
priate,  but  the  Commission  shall  be  guided  by  the  policy  of 
not  exceeding  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  payable 
for  such  property  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  acquired, 
except  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon  the  State 
or  local  government  by  activities  of  the  Commission,  the 
Administrator,  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District,  or  their 
agents,  and  in  such  cases  any  benefits  accruing  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  by  reason  of  these  activities  shall  be 
considered  in  the  determination  of  such  payments.  The 
Commission  and  any  corporation  created  by  it,  and  the 
property  and  income  of  the  Commission  or  of  such  corpora¬ 
tions,  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any 
manner  or  form  Ijy  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof. 

SECUEITY  EEGULATIONS 

Sec.  16.  Insofar  as  required  by  the  national  defense 
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or  bv  considerations  of  military  security,  the  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish,  and  to  proyide  for 
the  administration  of,  security  regulations  goyerning  the  col¬ 
lection,  classification,  dissemination,  publication,  transmis¬ 
sion,  handling,  and  communication  b}''  any  person  of  in¬ 
formation,  data,  documents,  equipment,  and  material  of  any 
kind  relating  to  or  connected  with  research  on  the  transmu¬ 
tation  of  atomic  species,  with  the  production  of  nuclear  fission, 
or  with  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  in  all  cases  where  such 
information,  data,  documents,  equipment,  or  material  have 
at  any  time,  before  or  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  been 
entrusted  to,  or  come  into  the  knowledge  or  possession  of, 
any  such  person  ( 1 )  by  reason  of  his  official  duties,  or  ( 2 ) 
pursuant  to  a  contract  with  or  license  from,  or  in  the  course 
of  employment  by,  the  Commission,  the  Administrator,  any 
Other  Government  agency,  their  agents,  contractors,  or 
licensees,  or  (3)  in  connection  with  activities  governed  by 
section' 13. 

GENERAL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  willful  violation  or  any  willful  at¬ 
tempt  to  violate,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate,  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  any 
license  or  consent  authorized  hereunder,  except  as  provided 
in  section  18,  shall  l)e  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
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$100,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding- 
ten  years,  or  both. 

(b)  On  application  1)y  the  Commission  or  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  is  authorized 
to,  and  shall,  grant  injunctive  or  other  appropriate  affirmative 
relief  against  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  license,  or  consent  authorized 
hereunder. 

PENALTIES  FOR  SECURITY  VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Any  willful  or  glossly  negligent  violation 
of  any  security  regulation  ])romuigated  1)y  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  16  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  penal¬ 
ties,  be  ground  for  dismissal  from  employment  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Administrator,  or  for  dismissal,  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Administrator,  from  employmcTit  in  connection 
with  activities  governed  by  this  Act  by  other  Government 
agencies,  or  the  agents,  holders  of  consents,  or  licensees  of 
the  Commission,  the  Administrator,  or  other  Government 
agencies,  without  regard  to  criminal  prosecution  or  convic¬ 
tion  thereunder. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  security  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  16  of  this  Act 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or,  if 
willful  or  through  gross  negligence,  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
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term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both.  An  attempt  to 
violate  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate  security  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  16  of  this 
Act  shall  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner. 

(c)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  having  posses¬ 
sion  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted  with  any 
information,  data,  documents,  equipment,  or  material  of 
any  kind  relating  to  or  connected  with  research  on  the 
transmutation  of  atomic  species,  with  the  production  of 
nuclear  fission,  or  with  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  with 
the  intent  to  jeopardize  the  -interests  of  the  United  States, 
or  with  reason  to  beheve  that  his  act  will  have  such  conse¬ 
quences,  communicates  or  transmits,  or  attempts  or  con¬ 
spires  to  communicate  or  transmit  the  same  to  any  person 
not  entitled  to  receive  it,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $300,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  exceeding  thirty  years,  or  both. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  19.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “Government  agency”  means  any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  board,  bureau,  commission,  or  other  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
corporation  wholly  owned  (either  directly  or  through  one  or 
more  corporations)  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corpora- 
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tion,  partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  political 
entity,  public  or  private  institution,  group,  or  other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  '‘material”  includes  any  article,  com¬ 
modity,  substance,  machinery,  accessory,  equipment,  part, 
component,  assembly,  work  in  process,  maintenance,  repair 
and  operating  supplies,  and  any  product  of  an}^  kind. 

(d)  The  term  "United  States”  includes  all  Territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  "license”  includes  license,  lease,  loan, 
sell,  furnish,  make  availal)le,  dispose,  grant  any  right  or 
interest. 

(f)  The  term  "property”  includes  real  property  (in¬ 
cluding  all  interests  in  or  pertaining  thereto) ,  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  intangible  property,  plants,  equipment,  and  materials. 

(g)  The  term  "agent”  of  the  Commission  or  of  the 
Administrator  includes  corporations  created  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  contractors  with  the  Commission  or  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  other  agents. 

APPEOPEIATTONS 

Sec.  20.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  l)e  a])propriatod 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  xVct.  So  much  of  the 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  or  other 
funds  available  for  the  use  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  Dis¬ 
trict,  Army  Service  Forces,  and  all  records  and  all  outstand- 
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ing  obligations  thereof,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  use  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
functions  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SEPAEABILITY  OF  PEOVISIONS 
Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those  to 
which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SIIOET  TITLE 

Sec.  22.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1945”. 
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79th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES 
1st  Session  f 


Eeport 
No.  1186 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1945 


November  5,  1945. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  May,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

EEPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4566] 


The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4566)  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  domestic  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy.  On  October  3,  1945,  the  President  transmitted  a  message  to 
I  the  Congress  concerning  the  atomic  bomb  and  atomic  energy,  and 
requesting  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  fixing  a  policy  and  estab¬ 
lishing  an  agency  for  the  domestic  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy  (H.  Doc.  301,  79th  Cong.). 

On  the  same  date  the  Secretary  of  War  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
the  following  letter,  enclosing  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  development  and 
control  of  atomic  energy,  and  setting  forth  reasons  for  its  prompt 
enactment; 

October  3,  1945. 

The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  There  is  enclosed  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  control  of  atomic  energy.  This  bill  is  offered  pursuant  to  the 
President’s  message  to  Congress  today  and  is  consistent  with  this  message  and 
with  the  policies  announced  by  the  President  therein.  The  bill  was  prepared  by 
the  Interim  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with  the  approval  of 
the  President.  The  Committee  devoted  months  of  study  to  the  question  of  how 
4)est  to  secure  for  the  Nation  adequate  control  over  this  unprecedented  develop¬ 
ment.  It  consulted  with  other  interested  Government  departments  and  had 
the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  leading  phj-sicists  and  the  representatives  of  those 
industries  must  closely  connected  with  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
As  now  submitted,  therefore,  the  bill  embodies  the  consensus  of  the  Committee, 
the  interefsted  departments,  and  the  scientists  and  the  representatives  of  indus¬ 
tries  most  directly  involved  in  the  program.  The  War  Department  strongly 
recommends  that  the  bill  be  enacted  into  law  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  provide  for  the  continuing  national 
supervision  of  the  control  and  development  of  atomic  energy,  and  to  establish 
proper  national  policy  with  respect  to  this  newest  source  of  power.  To  this  end, 
the  draft  declares  that  all  activities  connected  with  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  world  peace  so  as  to  promote 
the  national  defense,  protect  the  safety  of  our  inhabitants,  safeguard  world  peace, 
and  further  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  field.  Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  an 
Atomic  Phiergv  Commission  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  for  9  years.  Members  of^  the 
Comiuission  are  not  expected  to  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  may  hold  other  offices  and  engage  in  other  occupations;  they  are  to 
receive  only  a  per  diem  allowance  and  their  expenses.  The  Commssion  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exercise  plenary  suj)crvision  over  all  atomic  energy  activities.  For 
the  actual  day-to-day  administration  of  the  act,  there  is  provided  a  full-time 
Administrator  and  Pieputy  Administrator  with  salaries  of  $15,000  and  $12,000, 
respectively.  To  aid  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator,  the  President  is 
empowered  to  establish  and  appoint  such  advisory  board  as  he  deems  proper. 
The  Commission  and  the  .Administrator  are  authorized  to  engage  such  employees 
as  are  necessary,  without  reference  to  the  civil-service  laws.  The  proposed 
bill  also  grants  to  the  Commission  full  general  powers  necessary  to  the  peformance 
of  its  functions,  such  as  the  right  to  adopt  regulations,  to  make  contracts  without 
regard  to  other  statutory  jwovisions,  to  bring  suit,  to  acquire  property  by  purchase 
or  eminent  domain,  and  to  create  corporations  to  carry  out  the  prpvisions  of  the 
act.  Except  for  the  right  to  create  coi’iiorations  and  the  power  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions,  similar  general  powers  are  conferred  upon  the  Administrator. 

.All  items  of  (lovernment-owned  property  relating  to  the  production  of  atomic 
energy,  including  stcck  piles  of  the  ores  and  materials  forming  the  currently 
usable ’sources  of  this  power,  together  with  the  plants  and  other  property  of  the 
Manhattan  engineer  district,  are  transferred  to  the  Commission.  .All  rights  in 
substances  found  in  Government-owned  lands  which  are  directly  connected  with 
the  release  of  atomic  power,  as  determined  by  the  Commission,  are  forever  vested 
in  the  United  States,  and  such  lands  or  deposits  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Commission  at  its  request.  The  C-ommission  is  also  authorized  to  require  private 
persons  to  declare  any  property  now  or  hereafter  determined  to  be  directly  con¬ 
nected  wit  h  atomic  energy,  and  to  acquire  such  property,  at  a  fair  price,  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  eminent  domain. 

With  the  projiertv  thus  coming  into  its  custody,  the  Commission  is  empowered, 
through  its  own  emidovees  and  agents  or  through  contractors,  to  conduct  all 
necessary  research  and  experimentation  in  this  field,,  to  develop  processes  for  the 
release  of  atomic  energy  and  for  its  use  for  military,  industrial,  scientific,  or  medi¬ 
cal  purpo.ses.  To  this  end,  the  Administrator  may  license  or  dispose  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  property  to  other  Government  agencies  or  private  persons,  upon  appro¬ 
priate  terms  and  conditions  which  may  be  jwescribed  in  the  public  interest.  .As  > 
a  necessary  corollary  to  the  power  of  supervision  which  comes  to  the  Commission  i 
through  its  jurisdiction  over  Government  property,  the  proposed  bill  also  grants  ; 
to  the  Commission  full  control  over  the  use,  processing,  export,  and  import,  by  j 
private  persons,  of  all  substances  determined  to  be  sources  of  or  directly  connected 
with  atomic  energy.  In  the  licensing  of  its  property  and  the  control  of  private  , 
activities,  the  proposed  bill  expressly  imposes  upon  the  Commission  the  policy  of  1 
minimum’  interference  with  and  the  encouragement  of  private  research  and  of  {| 
employing  other  Government  agencies,  educational  institutions,  and  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximvim  extent  consistent  with  the  accom])lishment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  act.  The  Commission  is  also  enjoined  to  encourage  the  wide¬ 
spread  distribution,  so  far  as  feasible,  of  permission  to  engage  in  activities  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  disco\irage  the  growth  of  monopoly  in  trades  and  in-  ; 
dustries  affected  bv  these  activities. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  authorizes  the  Commission  to  adopt  and  a,d- 
minister  the  necessarv  securitv  regulations,  and  provides  suitably  strict  penalties 
for  their  violation.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  and 
regulations  thereunder  are  also  established. 

Finally,  the  proposed  bill  includes  provisions  for  reports  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  for  voluntary  i)ayments  to  States  and  municipalities  in  lieu  of  taxes,  for 
the  transfer  to  the  Commission  of  the  appropriations  now  available  to  the  Man¬ 
hattan  engineer  district,  and  for  a  limited  exception  from  General  Accounting  , 

Ofhee  review.  ,  .  ,  , 

I  urge  the  immediate  enactment  of  such  a  statute  as  a  prime  necessity  now  that 
the  war  period  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Such  legi.slation  will  both  permit  the  un¬ 
interrupted  continuance  of  the  activities  which  are  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
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field  of  atomic  power  and  will  also  provide  for  the  necessary  domestic  central 
supervision  of  the  use  and  development  of  this  newly  tapped  source  of  energy. 
As  section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  states,  “the  misuse  of  such  energy,  by  design  or 
through  ignorance,  may  inflict  incalculable  disaster  upon  the  Nation,  destroy  the 
general  welfare,  imperil  the  national  safety,  and  endanger  world  peace.”  On  the 
other  hand,  “the  proper  development  and'  utilization  of  such  energy  will  advance 
the  national  welfare,  secure  the  national  defense,  insure  the  national  safety,  and 
promote  world  peace,  to  an  extent  and  by  means  which  cannot  now  be  measured.” 
The  agency  entrusted  with  the  internal  control  of  power  of  such  unlimited  po¬ 
tentialities  must  have  broad  and  sweeping  authority  to  promote  the  constant  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  control 
every  phase  of  its  use  so  that  enemies  and  incompetence,  foreign  and  domestic, 
do  not  bring  disaster  upon  the  Nation. 

Respectfully, 

Robert  P.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  the  same  date  as  the  above  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  chairman  introduced  the  bill  so  submitted.  That  bill  had  the 
number  H.  R.  4280. 

The  committee  held  public  hearings,  on  October  9  and  18,  1945,  on 
the  bill  that  had  been  so  introduced,  and  after  considering  the  bill  in 
executive  session  extending  over  a  period  of  approximately  3  weeks 
adopted  extensive  amendments  thereto,  and  requested  the  chairman 
to  introduce  a  bill  embodying  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  4280  as  so 
amended.  Such  a  bill  was  introduced  on  November  1,  1945,  and  it 
is  that  bill  (H.  R.  4566)  which  is  herewith  reported. 

Purposes  op  Bill 

The  bill  has  five  principal  purposes,  each  one  being  of  the  utmost 
importance: 

(1)  To  centralize  in  one  agency  of  the  Government  control  over 
all  Government  property  now  used  in  connection  with  nuclear  fission. 

(2)  To  give  this  agency  of  the  Government,  subject  to  the  purposes 
described  in  (3)  and  (4)  below,  plenary  supervision  and  control  over 
all  fissionable  substances,  and  also  over  all  uses  of  atomic  energy  in 
quantities  involving  a  national  hazard  or  of  military  or  industrial 
value. 

(3)  To  promote  the  development,  exploitation,  and  use  of  processes 
and  methods  for  the  release  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  and  other 
civilian  purposes,  and  to  provide  for  widespread  distribution  of 
licenses  under  section  11  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  To  encourage  research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  and  in 
related  fields,  and  to  avoid  interference  with  private  research  in  these 
fields. 

(5)  To  avoid  interfering  with  the  status  quo  in  relation  to  the 
secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  authority 
to  prevent  disclosure  of  such  secrets  by  persons  who  acquired  their 
information  through  their  connection  with  the  atomic-bomb  project. 

Major  Differences  Between  Original  Bill  and  Bill  Herewith 

Reported 

Since  the  legislation  must  deal  with  a  tremendous  new  form  of 
energy,  the  misuse  of  which  might  bring  incalcidable  disaster  upon 
the  Nation,  under  the  original  bill  (H.  R.  4280)  the  Commission  and 
the  Administrator  were  given  vast  powers  to  control  the  use  and 
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further  development  of  this  new  form  of  energy,  to  control  the  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  in  connection  therewith,  to  control  research  requiring 
the  use  of  such  materials,  and  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  secret  data 
in  the  interests  of  national  security. 

The  bill  which  is  herewith  reported  differs  from  the  bill  (H.  R.  4280) 
originally  introduced  in  two  important  respects: 

(1)  Under  the  original  bill  (H.  R.  4280)  vast  powers  were  conferred 
upon  the  Administrator,  who  under  the  bill  is  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  itself,  rather  than  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Under  the  bill  herewith  reported,  the  powers 
are  conferred  on  the  Commission,  rather  than  the  Administrator,  and 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  delegate  certain  of  these  powers  to 
the  Administrator.  Thus  the  power  and  the  responsibility  is  vested  j 
in  officials  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
instead  of  in  one  man  not  so  appointed. 

(2)  Under  the  original  bill  (H.  R.  4280)  private  research  with 
respect  to  nuclear  fission  and  related  subjects,  and  the  publication  of 
the  results  thereof,  was  construed  by  many  to  be  completely  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Commission.  Under  the  bill 
herewith  reported,  it  is  declared  to  he  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  free  research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  and  in  related 
fields,  and  the  Commission  is  directed  to  adopt  the  policy  of  (A)  full 
encouragement  of  such  research,  and  (B)  noninterference  with  the 
conducting  and  disclosure  by  private  persons  of  research  in  these 
fields.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  that  (1)  the  prohibitions  with 
respect  to  the  production  and  utilization  of  fission  substances  without 
the  consent  of  the  Commission,  and  (2)  the  power  of  the  Cornmission 
to  prescribe  security  regulations  governing  the  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  secured  pursuant  to  any  such  consent,  are  not  to  be  deemed  to 
make  subject  to  the  Commission’s  jurisdiction  the  conducting  or 
disclosure  liy  private  persons  of  research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy 
or  related  fields,  unless  the  release  of  actual  amounts  of  atomic  energy 
involved  in  sucli  research  constitutes  a  national  hazard  or  is  of  mill-  ( 
tary  or  industrial  value. 

Need  for  Domestic  Legislation  j 

In  his  message  to  the  Conp'ess  on  October  3,  1945,  the  President 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  discovery  of  the  means  | 
of  releasing  atomic  energy  in  large  (juantities.  He  emphasized  the  ■ 
need  for  proceeding  along  both  the  domestic  and  the  international  i 

fronts,  but  stressed  the  urgency  of  first  determining  our  domestic  j 

policy  for  the  control,  use,  and  development  of  atomic  energy  within  ; 
the  United  States: 

The  discovery  of  the  mcan.s  of  releasing  atomic  energy  began  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  The  scientific  and  indii.strial  knowledge  on  vv-hich  this  j 
discov'orv  rests  does  not  r^'late  merely  to  another  weapon.  It  may  some  dav  ( 
prove  to  be  more  revolutionary  in  the  development  of  human  society  than  the  j 
invention  of  the  wheel,  the  use  of  metals,  or  the  steam  or  internal  combustion  | 
engine. 

Never  in  history  has  society  been  confronted  vvith  a  power  so  full  of  potential  i 

danger  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  man  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  I  t  hink  I  express  the  faith  of  the  American  people  when  I  say 
that  we  can  use  the  knowledge  we  hav'e  won,  not  for  the  dov'astation  of  war,  but 
for  the  future  welfare  of  humanity. 
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To  accomplish  that  objective  we  must  proceed  along  two  fronts — -the  domestic 
and  the  international. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  step  is  the  determination  of  our  domestic  policy  for 
the  control,  use,  and  development  of  atomic  energy  within  the  United  States, 

We  cannot  postpone  decisions  in  this  field.  The  enormous  investment  which 
we  made  to  produce  the  bomb  has  given  us  the  two  vast  industrial  plants  in 
Washington  and  Tennessee,  and  the  many  associated  works  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  brought  together  a  vast  organization  of  scientists,  executives, 
industrial  engineers,  and  skilled  w'orkers — a  national  asset  of  inestimable  value. 

The  powers  which  the  Congress  wisely  gave  to  the  Government  to  wage  war 
were  adequate  to  permit  the  creation  and  development  of  this  enterprise  as 
a  war  project.  Now  that  our  enemies  have  surrendered,  we  should  take  im¬ 
mediate  action  to  provide  for  the  future  use  of  this  huge  investment  in  brains 
and  plant.  I  am  informed  that  many  of  the  people  on  whom  depend  the  con¬ 
tinued  successful  operation  of  the  plants  and  the  further  development  of  atomic 
knowledge  are  getting  ready  to  return  to  their  normal  pursuits.  In  many  cases 
these  people  are  considering  leaving  the  project  largely  because  of  uncert;  inty 
concerning  future  national  policy  in  this  field.  Prompt  action  to  establish  na¬ 
tional  policy  will  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  a  strong  organization  intact. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  direct  future  research  and  to  establish  control  of  the 
basic  raw  materials  essential  to  the  development  of  this  power  whether  it  is  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  peace  or  war.  Atomic  force  in  ignorant  or  evil  hands 
could  inflict  untold  disaster  upon  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Societ}^  cannot 
hope  even  to  protect  itself — much  less  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  discovery — 
unless  prompt  action  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  hazards  of  misuse. 

I  therefore  urge,  as  a  first  measure  in  a  program  of  utilizing  our  knowledge 
for  the  benefit  of  society,  that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to  fix  a  policy  wixh 
respect  to  our  existing  plants,  and  to  control  all  sources  of  atomic  energy  and 
all  activities  connected  with  its  development  and  use  in  the  United  States. 

After  outlining  the  nature  of  the  legislation  needed  for  domestic 
control  (which  fully  accords  with  the  bill  reported  herewith)  the 
President  discussed  the  international  aspects  of  the  problem.  He 
concluded,  however,  with  the  following  emphatic  restatement  of  the 
immediate  )ieed  for  domestic  legislation,  regardless  of  undertakings  in 
the  international  sphere: 

But  regardless  of  the  course  of  discussions  in  the  international  field,  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  legislation  along  the  linos  I  have  indicated  be  adopted  as 
promptly  as  possible  (o  insure  the  necessar3"  research  in,  and  development  and 
control  of,  the  production  and  use  of  atomic  energy. 

The  committee  agrees  that  legislation  for  the  internal  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  vitally  necessary,  and  can  be  enacted  without  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  significant  international  problems  raised  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  large  scale  release  of  atomic  energy 
which  first  occurred  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

International  Phases  Not  Covered 

The  bill  (H.  II.  4566)  concerns  only  the  domestic  control  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  atomic  energy,  and  does  not  invade  the  international  sphere. 
The  bill  sets  down  no  policy,  and  is  intended  to  set  down  no  policy 
concerning  international  control  or  lack  of  control  of  atomic  energy. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  which  will  prevent  or  hinder  the  United 
States  from  adopting  any  international  policy  which  is  hereafter 
deemed  proper.  It  is  entirely  neutral  on  the  international  issues  with 
which  so  many  people  are  now  concerned. 

As  for  such  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  may  now  be  in  the  sole 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  hill  also  does  not  change  the 
status  quo.  It  is  provided  (sec.  11  (a))  that  such  information  cannot 
be  revealed  by  the  Commission  to  a  foreign  government  or  a  person 
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not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  without  the  approval 
of  tlie  President.  Furthermore,  persons  who  are  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States  and  who  have  such  information  can  be 
prevented  from  revealing  such  information  by  security  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  16.  Thus  the  present  situation  is  not 
altered.  If  it  is  later  decided  by  the  appropriate  authority  and 
through  the  proper  mechanisms  either  that  tlie  withheld  technical 
information  should  be  made  available,  or  that  it  should  not  be  made 
available,  to  other  nations  or  to  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
the  proposed  legislation  will  present  no  obstacle  whatever. 

Character  of  Commission 

The  committee  considered  the  desirability  of  having  a  part-time 
Commission  as  distinguished  from  a  Commission  whose  ro.em.bers 
would  bo-  required  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  Coro.mission  duties. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  in  the  control  of  the  utilization  and 
development  of  this  tremendous  new  form,  of  energy  the  United 
States  be  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  ablest  and  most  outstand¬ 
ing  persons  available.  Persons  of  this  caliber  will,  of  course,  be 
leaders  in  their  particular  fields  of  endeavor — be  it  scientific,  industrial, 
or  otherwise. 

It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  command  their  services  on  a 
full-time  basis;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  desirable 
since  they  would  be  required,  on  such  a  basis,  to  abandon  the  very 
work,  the  continued  doing  of  which,  and  their  contimiing  familiarity 
with  which,  makes  their  services  valuable  to  the  United  States  m 
connection  with  the  activities  covered  by  the  bill.  PLence  the  com.- 
mittee  bill  iirovides  for  a  part-time  Commission  rather  than  a  full¬ 
time  Commission. 

Summary  and  Explanation  of  Provisions 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  1  summarizes  the  reasons  why  it  is  essential  to  develop 
fully  the  new  strength  and  to  jironiote  the  enrichment  of  the  national 
life  that  can  come  from  knowdedge  and  practical  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  is  declared  to  be  (A)  encouragement 
of  free  research  relating  to  atomic  or  nuclear  energy  and  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  practical  application  of  such  research,  ami  (B)  control 
of  the  substantial  sources  of  atomic  energy  and  activities  concerned 
with  the  release  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  on  a  scale  consti¬ 
tuting  a  national  hazard  or  of  military  or  imlustrial  value.  The 
primary  objectives  of  action  taken  to  fulfill  the  foregoing  policy  are 
stated  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  national  defense,  the  protection  of 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ihiited  States,  the  preservation  of 
w'orld  peace,  the  enrichment  of  the  national  life,  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  acquisition  of  knowdedge 
concerning  atomic  energy. 

SECTION  2.  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION)  ADMINISTRATOR 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  nine 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  wdth  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  for  9  years,  with  staggered  terms.  The  members  can  be  re- 
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moved  only  for  inability  to  act,  neglect  of  duty,  malfeasance,  conflict 
of  interests,  or  because  continuance  in  office  would  be  inimical  to  the 
national  interest.  The  Chairman  is  designated  by  the  President  and 
six  members  constitute  a  quorum.  The  members  receive  no  com¬ 
pensation  but  are  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  plus  their 
expenses;  they  may  hold  other  offices  and  engage  in  other  occupations 
not  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  their  duties;  the  general 
statutes  prohibiting  Government  officials  from  prosecuting  claims 
against  or  dealing  with  the  Government  are  made  inapplicable. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commission  must  meet  at  least 
four  times  each  year. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  the  Commission  to  appoint  an  Administrator 
and  Deputy  Administrator  to  serve  at  its  pleasure.  Those  officials 
are  to  receive  $15,000  and  $12,000  per  year,  respectively  (plus  travel¬ 
ing  expenses),  and  are  to  engage  in  no  other  occupation  or  business. 

While  the  bill  docs  not  direct  that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
be  representative  of  any  specified  interests  or  groups,  either  military, 
scientific,  industrial,  or  otherwise,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  that  if  the 
President  sees  fit  to  appoint  any  officer  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  or  the  Public  Health  Service,  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  or  the  Commission  to  appoint  such  an  officer  as 
Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator,  such  officer  may  serve 
without  prejudice  to  his  commissioned  status.  Accordingly,  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  provides  that  officers  of  the  armed  forces,  tlm  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Service  may  serve  on  the 
Commission  or  as  Administrator  or  Deputy  Administrator,  without 
prejudice  to  their  commissioned  status.  Officers  serving  as  Adminis¬ 
trator  or  as  deputy  are  to  receive  from  the  Commission  the  difference 
between,  their  service  pay  and  the  statutory  salary. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Commission  and  the  dministrator 
to  hire  personnel  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws,  and  may 
make  expenditures  for  supplies,  etc.,  within  the  limits  of  appropriated 
funds. 

SECTION  3.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COMMISSION  AND  THE 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  the  Commission  is  to  have  plenary 
supervision  and  control  over  all  matters  committed  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  (including  the  Administrator)  by  the  act.  In 
all  its  activities  and  functions,  the  Commission  is  directed  to  follow 
the  policy  of  (A)  encouragement  of  free  research  relating  to  atomic 
or  nuclear  energy  and  of  the  practical  application  of  such  research, 
(B)  noninterference  with  private  research  not  involving  the  release 
of  actual  amounts  of  atomic  energy  which  are  deemed  to  bo  of  mili¬ 
tary  or  industrial  value  or  to  constitute  a  national  hazard,  (C)  mini¬ 
mum  interference  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  act  with  other  private  research  and  other  industrial 
activities,  and  (D)  employing  other  Government  agencies,  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  institutioris,  and  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum 
extent.  The  Commission  is  also  ilirected  to  act  consistently  with 
the  foreign  and  national  defense  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  such 
policies  are  communicated  to  them  by  the  President. 
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Subsection  (b)  provides  that, ,  subject  to  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Commission,  the  Administrator  is  to  be  the  actual 
day-to-day  administrator  of  the  act;  all  his  powers  and  duties  are, 
however,  to  be  exercised  and  performed  under  or  subject  to  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  direction  and  supervision.  The  provisions  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  3  make  it  clear  that  the  Commission  is  supreme 
in  regard  to  every  matter  covered  by  the  act,  and  has  full  right  and 
power  to  control  the  Administrator  and  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  will  also  be  engaged  in  day-to-day  admin¬ 
istration,  for  the  most  part  deriving  his  powers  from  the  Administrator. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  is  given  one  statutory  duty,  however, 
namely,  acting  as  Administi  ator  in  the  absence  of  the  Administrator 
or  in  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the  Administrator  to  act.  With 
this  in  view,  the  Administrator  is  required  by  the  bill  to  keep  the 
Deputy  Administrator  fully  informed  with  respect  to  all  matters, 
so  that  the  Deputy  may  be  equipped  to  perform  efficiently  this  statu¬ 
tory  duty. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  other  Government  agencies  are  directed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  and  to  follow  its  directives.  The 
Commission  may  utilize  the  services  of  employees  of  other  agencies, 
either  with  the  agency’s  consent  or  with  the  President’s  approval. 

SECTION  4.  ADVISORY  BOARDS 

Under  subsection  (a)  the  President  is  authorized  to  create  such  ad¬ 
visory  boards  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assist  the  Commission  and 
the  Administrator,  and  to  prescribe  the  composition  and  duties  of 
these  boards. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  members  of  the  boards  are  to  receive 
a  per  diem  allowance  of  $25  per  day  plus  expenses;  members  may 
hold  other  offices  and  engage  in  other  occupations;  the  general  stat¬ 
utory  provisions  concerning  prosecution  of  Government  claims  and 
dealing  with  the  Government  are  made  inapplicable;  conunissioned 
officers  may  be  members  without  prejudice  to  their  status  as  officers. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator  to 
consult  with  the  boards,  and  provides  that  the  boards  may  make 
recommendations  within  the  sphere  of  their  interests. 

SECTION  5.  GENERAL  POWERS  OP  THE  COMMISSION  AND  OF  THE 

administrator;  delegation  of  authority 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Commission  is  authorized  (1)  to 
make  contracts  and  agreements  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
law,  in  the  same  way  in  which  such  agreements  were  made  under  the 
First  War  Powers  Act;  (2)  to  make  advance  and  other  payments  in 
connection  with  contracts;  (3)  to  adopt  regulations,  which  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  if  of  general  application  and  if  their 
publication  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  military  security  considera¬ 
tions;  (4)  to  bring  suit;  (5)  to  acquire  and  hold  ami  to  dispose  of 
property,  as  provided  in  the  act;  (6)  to  exercise  the  rights  of  eminent 
domain  and  requisition;  (7)  to  create  or  organize  wholly  o.vned 
Government  corporations  (this  is  similar  to  the  power  granted  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  under  which  it  created 
Defense  Plant  Corporation,  etc.);  (8)  to  make  a  certificate  to  the 
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Patent  Office  concerning  the  nonabandonnient  of  Government-owned 
patent  applications  relating  to  national  defense  (this  power  may  now 
be  exercised  only  by  the  “head  of  any  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment”);  (9)  to  take  other  necessary  and  proper  action. 

Subsection  (b)  gives  the  Administrator  (subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Commission)  the  above  powers,  except  (3)  (adop¬ 
tion  of  regulations),  and  (7)  (creation  of  corporations). 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  Administrator  to  delegate  his  powers 
(except  the  power  to  bring  suit,  to  requisition  or  condemn,  to  make 
the  Patent  Office  certificate  referred  to  above,  and  to  license  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  property  under  sec.  11)  to  any  qualified  agent  or  emploj^ee 
and  may  authorize  successive  redelegations,  but  delegation  of  author¬ 
ity  to  acquire  or  sell  real  property  must  be  specific  in  terms.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  delegations  to  the  Deputy  Administrator. 

SECTION  6.  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  AND  OF 
CERTAIN  RIGHTS  IN  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY  TO  THE  COM¬ 
MISSION 

Subsection  (a)  ti-ansfers  to  the  Commission  all  Government- 
owned  property  relating  to  atomic  energy,  including — 

(1)  ores  from  which  thorium,  uranium,  plutonium,  and 
neptunium  can  be  processed; 

(2)  plants,  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  for  this  proc¬ 
essing  ; 

(3)  stocks  of  these  named  atomic-energy-producing  substances; 

(4)  processes  and  technical  information  relating  to  the  proc¬ 
essing  and  use  of  these  substances; 

(5)  contracts,  leases,  patents,  other  rights,  concerning  any  of 
the  above  items  of  property. 

(6)  all  property  of  the  Manhattan  engineering  district. 
Subsection  (b)  concerns  the  Commission’s  rights  in  Government- 

owned  lands  and  deposits,  both  public  and  acquired.  Paragraph  (1) 
provides  that  after  the  enactment  of  the  act  the  Commission,  the 
administrator,  their  agents  and  licensees  shall  have  the  exclusive  right, 
with  respect  to  Government-owned  deposits  and  land  (A)  to  explore 
for  and  mine  deposits  from  which  there  can  be  produced  appreciable 
quantities  (as  defined  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission)  of  the 
named  atomic-energy-producing  substances  (thorium,  uranium,  pluto- 
i  nium,  neptunium)  or  of  other  atomic-energy-producing  substances 
which  the  Commission  may  hereafter  determine,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  no  person  may  acquire  any  such  right 
!  under  any  other  law;  and  (B)  to  protect,  preserve,  and  guard  such 
I  deposits  wherever  the  right  so  to  do  is  requested  by  the  Commission 
!  or  the  Administrator.  Due  notice  of  intention  to  exercise  any  of 
I  these  rights  must  be  given  to  the  Government  agency  having  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  land  or  deposits.  Except  as  thus  provided,  all 
!  Government-owned  land  and  deposits  continue  to  be  administered 
I  and  disposed  of  under  the  laws  applicable  thereto,  with  the  proviso 
f  that  all  land  patents,  conveyances,  leases,  and  other  transfers  shall 
I  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
I  explore  for  and  mine  deposits  from  which  there  can  be  produced 
*1  appreciable  c^uantities  of  the  atomic-energy-producing  substances 
f  named  in  the  act  or  declared  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  transfer. 

H.  Rept.  1186,  79-1 - 2 
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Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  list  of  these 
atomic-energy-producing  substances  may  be  extended  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  other  substances  determined  to  be  readily  capable  of  or 
peculiarly  related  to  the  transmutation  of  atomic  species,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  fission,  or  the  release  of  atomic  energy.  Notice  of  such 
extensions  must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  persons  suffering  property  damage  or 
injury  through  the  exercise  of  the  rights  in  Government-owned 
deposits  and  lands  granted  or  reserved  under  paragi’aph  (1)  are  entitled 
to  receive  compensation.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  settle 
and  pay  claims  for  such  compensation,  or  the  claimant  may,  of  course, 
bring  suit  in  the  proper  courts. 

The  effect  of  subsection  (b)  is  to  reserve  to  the  Commission  and  its 
agents  the  exclusive  right  hereafter  to  mine  deposits  containing  atomic- 
energy-producing  substances  now  owned  by  the  Government;  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  no  private  rights  to  such  deposits  can  be 
secured,  by  location  or  otherwise,  under  the  mining  laws.  (Private 
rights  vested  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  are  not  touched  by 
this  provision,  and  the  Commission  would  have  to  acquire  such  vested 
private  interests  by  purchase  or  condemnation.)  As  for  Government 
lands  hereafter  conveyed  or  leased  to  private  parties,  the  Government 
woidd  always  reserve  similar  exclusive  rights  to  deposits  containing 
atomic-energy-producing  substances.  Except  insofar  as  necessary  for 
the  exercise  by  the  Commission  or  its  agents  of  these  exclusive  rights 
to  mine  (and  the  right  to  protect)  atomic-energy-producing  substances, 
all  Government-owned  lands  would  remain  under  their  present  juris¬ 
diction,  and  would  he  as  much  available  for  grazing,  mining,  oil  leases, 
etc.,  as  they  are  under  the  present  law.  In  addition,  compensation 
would  be  made  for  all  injuries  or  damage  to  private  rights  in  public 
lands  or  deposits  (e.  g.,  grazing  rights,  oil  rights,  other  mming  rights) 
occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the  Commission’s  rights  to  mine  or  pro¬ 
tect  atomic-energy-produemg  deposits. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  President  to  prescribe  the  transfer  to 
the  Commission  of  other  Government-owned  property. 

SECTION  7.  POWER  OF  COMMISSION  TO  REQUIRE  DECLARATIONS  OF 

CERTAIN  PROPERTY,  AND  TO  ACQUIRE,  REQUISITION,  AND  CONDEMN 

CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

Subsection  (a)  jirovides  that  all  persons  knowing  or  having  reason 
to  believe  that  they  have  any  interest  in  the  following  types  of 
property — 

(1)  ores,  minerals,  metals,  substances,  materials; 

(2)  real  property,  plants,  mines,  facilities,  equipment; 

(3)  technical  information; 

(4)  patents,  inventions,  etc.; 

(5)  contracts,  leases,  rights, 

which  the  Commission  has  determined  is  peculiarly  related  to  the 
field  of  atomic  energy,  must  declare  it  to  the  Commission  upon 
request. 

This  subsection  enables  the  Commission  to  discover  what  types  of 
property  peculiarly  related  to  atomic  energy  exist  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  enables  it  at  all  times  to  keep  itself  informed  of  all 
Anierican  scientific  and  industrial  advances  and  research  in  this 
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field,  including  small-scale  or  theoretical  research  over  which  it  would 
not,  under  section  13  (d),  have  any  other  jurisdiction. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator  to 
purchase,  requisition  (in  the  case  of  personal  property),  or  condemn 
(in  the  case  of  real  property)  property  of  the  type  with  respect  to 
which  a  declaration  might  be  required  under  subsection  (a),  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  accpiisition  of  such  property  is 
essential  to  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Commission,  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions,  to  conduct  investigations  and  exploratory  operations  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  location  of  ores  and  minerals.  Compensation  must  be  paid 
for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby;  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  settle  and  pay  such  claims,  or  the  claimant  may  bring 
suit  in  the  proper  court. 

SECTION  8.  COMPENSATION  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  ACQUIRED 

Subsection  (a).  Just  compensation  must  be  made  for  personal 
property  requisitioned.  If  tlie  amount  determined  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  claimant,  he  receives  90  percent  and  may 
sue  the  United  States  for  the  remaining  sum  needed  to  total  an  amount 
which  will  equal  just  compensation. 

Subsection  (b).  As  for  real  property,  the  Commission  shall  follow 
the  available  Federal  statutes  concerning  condemnation,  including  the 
Declaration  of  Taking  Act.  Immediate  possession  may  be  taken. 

SECTION  9.  INVENTORIES  OF  PROPERTY 

The  Administrator  is  to  make  a  preliminary  inventory  of  the 
Commission’s  property  within  3  months  after  passage  of  the  act,  and 
a  complete  inventory  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Supplementary 
inventories  are  to  be  compiled  annually.  The  President  is  to  receive 
a  copy  of  each  inv^entory,  and  transmit  it  to  the  Congress,  but,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  becomes  a  public  document  when  transmitted  to  Congress, 
he  may  omit  such  portions  as  he  deems  should  be  omitted  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense  and  military  security,  noting  the  fact  of 
each  such  omission  on  the  copy  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  It  is 
also  provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  affects  the  present  powers 
of  the  Congress,  or  its  committees,  to  require  the  furnishing  of  the 
omitted  information. 

SECTION  10.  ACTIVITIES  OF  COMMISSION 

This  section  deals  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  Commission’s  activ¬ 
ities,  either  through  its  own  employees  or  through  operating  agents 
or  contractors. 

Under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator  (upon 
delegation  from  the  Commission)  are  authorized  to  conduct  research 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  to  develop  processes  for  the  release  of 
such  energy  and  for  its  use  for  military,  industrial,  scientific,  and 
medical  purposes,  and  to  engage  in  necessary  related  activities. 
They  may  perform  these  functions  through  employees,  or  through 
contractors  or  other  agents.  The  last-mentioned  provision  permits 
the  Commission  to  continue,  if  it  desires,  the  Manhattan  engineer 
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district’s  practice  of  using  the  services  of  management  corporations 
for  the  operation  on  its  behalf  of  Govenunent  plants  in  Tennessee, 
Washington,  ami  elsewhere.  For  research,  the  policy  shall  be  to 
utilize  and  encourage  educational,  research,  and  nonprofit  institutions 
properly  equipped  and  staffed. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  no  other  Government  agency  shall 
engage  in  such  activities  without  the  consent  of  the  Commission  or 
the  Administralnr  and  subject  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Commission,  except  that  the  armed  forces  may  do  so  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  if  so  directed  by  the  President. 

Subsection  (c)  declares  that  in  the  administration  of  the  act,  all 
persons  are  required  to  protect  and  conserve  all  natural  resources,  so 
far  as  feasible. 

H.  R.  4280  (a  hill  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy) 
as  it  was  originally  introduced,  contained  a  provision  (sec.  10  (c)) 
authorizing  the  Administrator  to  acquire  property,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  construct  buildings,  and  to  provide  or  arrange  for  services, 
in  order  to  promote  the  housing,  health,  and  welfare  of  employees  of 
the  Commission  or  its  agents;  just  compensation  was  to  be  paid  for 
property  so  taken.  The  committee  was  of  tlie  opinion  that  the 
general  powers  given  to  the  Commission  were  sufficient  to  authorize 
the  making  of  a])propriations  for  these  purposes  in  proper  cases. 
Hence  this  jirovision  has  been  omitted  from  the  hill  herewith  reported. 

SECTION  11.  LICENSING  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  PROPERTY 

This  section  deals  with  the  use  of  the  Commission’s  property  by 
others  than  the  Commission  and  agents  acting  on  its  behalf.  The 
word  “license”  is  defined  in  the  act  to  include;  License,  lease,  loan, 
sell,  furnish,  make  available,  dispose,  grant  any  right  or  interest. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator 
(upon  delegation  from  the  Commission)  to  license  the  Commission’s 
property  for  (1)  research  and  experimentation,  (2)  development,  j 
exploitation,  and  use  of  processes  for  release  of  atomic  energy,  (3)  j 
any  use  where  it  is  advisable  to  retain  control  over  the  property  and 
its  disposition,  and  (4)  related  purposes.  No  license  for  purposes 
(1),  (2),  or  (3)  can  be  granted  to  any  foreign  government  or  to  any 
person  not  under  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  i 
without  the  approval  of  the  President.  It  is  also  provided  that  no 
complete  plant  or  facility  can  be  licensed  to  any  private  person  until 
60  days  after  a  full  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  intention  to  grant  ; 
sueh  license,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  have  been  made  while  ' 
the  Congress  is  in  session. 

The  term  “complete  facility”  is  intended  to  cover  entire  establish-  ' 
ments  such  as  mines,  factories,  or  other  integrated  manufacturing  ! 
establishments. 

This  provision  does  not  affect  the  power  of  the  Commission  under 
section  10  (a)  to  employ  private  corporations  to  operate  and  manage  ■ 
the  Commission’s  plants  and  facilities,  on  its  behalf,  as  is  now  done 
by  the  Manhattan  engineer  district. 

'  Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator  : 
(upon  delegation  from  the  Commission),  to  make  grants  or  loans  of  ' 
funds  for  research,  experimentation,  or  development  in  the  field  of 
atomic  or  nuclear  energy. 
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Subsection  (c)  provides  that  all  licenses,  grants,  and  loans  shall  he 
conditioned  on  the  giving  of  such  reports  as  may  be  required.  There 
may  also  be  imposed  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
advisable  and  appropriate  in  the  national  interest,  and  as  accord  with 
the  policies  stated  in  section  1  and  3  (a)  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (d)  declares  that  in  administering  this  section  and  section 
13  (control  of  private  activities),  the  Commission  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  follow  the  policy  of  (1)  widespread  distribution,  so  far  as 
feasible,  of  licenses,  loans,  and  grants  and  permission  to  engage  in 
activities  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  (2)  discouraging  monopoly 
and  j-estraint  of  trade  in  the  industries  affected  by  these  activities. 
Reports  are  to  be  made  to  the  Attorney  General  of  any  evidence  of  use 
of  licenses,  loans,  or  grants,  so  as  to  foster  monopoly. 

SECTION  12.  DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

If  it  is  determined  by  the  Commission  (1)  that  control  over  any  of 
the  Commission’s  property  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  and  (2)  that  the  Commission’s  property  should  not  be  licensed 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  then  such  property 
is  wholly  surplus  to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the  Commission 
and  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  proper  disposal  agency.  However, 
the  Commission  (i)  is  authorized  to  return  property  directly  to  the 
persons  from  whom  it  was  acquired,  and  (ii)  is  required  to  return 
property  to  the  Government  agency  from  which  it  was  acquired. 

SECTION  13.  CONTROL  OF  PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES 

This  section  provides  for  the  control  by  the  Commission  of  the 
private  use,  processing,  e.vport,  or  import  of  atomic-energy-producing 
substances.  It  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  power  of  supervision 
which  the  Commission  has  through  its  powers  of  licensing  Government 
property  (sec.  11). 

Subsection  (a).  This  subsection  prohibits  'the  refinement,  produc¬ 
tion,  processing,  use,  manufacture,  and  utilization  of  appreciable 
quantities  (as  defined  by  the  Commission)  of  the  atomic-energy-pro¬ 
ducing  substances  named  earlier  in  the  bill  (uranium,  etc.),  without 
the  consent  of  tlie  Administrator  and  subject  to  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Commission.  (In  acting  under  this  section,  as  in  all 
activities,  the  Commission  is  required  to  follow  the  policies  laid  down 
in  secs.  1  and  3  (a).) 

Subsection  (b).  This  subsection  makes  it  unlawful  to  export  or 
import  appreciable  quantities  of  the  named  substances  without  con¬ 
sent  of  tlie  Administrator  and  subject  to  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Commission. 

Subsection  (c).  The  Commission  may  extend  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  to  other  substances  determined  to  be  readily 
capable  of  or  peculiarly  related  to  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  Notice 
of  these  extensions  is  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Subsection  (d).  This  subsection  renders  it  unlawful  to  conduct 
research  involvmg  the  release  of  atomic  energy  in  amounts  constituting 
a  national  hazard  or  being  of  military  or  industrial  value,  unless  the 
consent  of  the  Administrator  has  been  obtained.  Conversely,  it  is 
expressly  provided  that  the  conducting  and  disclosure  by  private  per¬ 
sons  of  research  not  involving  the  release  of  actual  amounts  of  atomic 
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energy  constituting  a  national  liazaixl  or  of  military  or  industrial  value  ' 
is  not  prohibited  and  is  not  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Com-  ; 
mission.  *  .  .  i 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Administrator  and  the  Coiiimission 
shall  have  authority  to  supervise  ond  inspect,  within  the  terms  of  the  i 
conditions  which  have  been  imposed,  the  activities  subject  to  this  : 
section. 

SECTION  14.  REPORTS  I 

This  section  provides  for  an  annual  report  by  the  Commission  to 
the  President  and  like  the  section  on  Inventories  of  Property  (sec.  9) 
requires  the  President  to  transmit  the  reports  to  the  Congress,  omit-  ■ 
ting  such  portions  as  he  judges  should  be  omitted  in  the  uiterosts  of  ^ 
national  defense  and  military  security.  The  present  rights  of  Con-  4 
gross  and  its  committees  to  obtain  the  omitted  information  are  not  ^ 
affected. 

SECTION  15.  VOLUNTARY  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
The  established  policy  shall  be  not  to  exceed  the  taxes  payable  for 
the  property  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  acquired  except  where 
special  burdens  have  been  cast  uiion  the  State  or  locality.  The 
property  and  income  of  the  Commission  and  its  coriiorations  are 
exempt  from  State  and  local  taxation. 

SECTION  16.  SECURITY  REGULATIONS 

Insofar  as  required  by  national  defense  or  military  seciu-ity,  the 
Commission  shall  establish  and  administer  security  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  information,  data,  etc.,  relating  to  atomic  energy,  which  has 
come  into  possession  of  any  person  (1)  by  reason  of  official  duties,  j 

(2)  by  reason  of  a  contract  with  or  license  from  the  Commission,  or  t 

(3)  in  couuection  with,  private  activities  concerning  atomic  energy  | 

and  governed  by  section  13  (control  of  private  activities).  I 

SECTION  17.  GENERAL  PENALTIES  ! 

il 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  willful  violation  of  the  act  (except  I 
security  provisions  and  regulations)  or  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  ! 
any  license  or  consent,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  jj 
$100,000,  and  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  both. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  courts  to  grant  affirmative  or  injuuc-  ;j 
tive  relief  against  violations  of  the  act,  regulations,  licenses,  and 
consents.  j 

SECTION  18.  PENALTIES  FOR  SECURITY  VIOLATIONS  '] 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  willful  or  grossly  negligent  violations 
of  security  regulations  shall  be  grounds  for  dismissal  from  employ-  ^ 
ment  in  connection  with  activities  governed  by  the  act,  at  the  direction  i 
of  the  Administrator. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  violations  of  security  regulations,  ; 
which  are  not  willful  or  grossly  negligent,  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  i 
$500.  Willful  or  grossly  negligent  violations  are  jninishablc  by  a 
fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisomnent  for  5  years. 
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(In  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  crimes,  it  is  not  intended  that 
a  violation  of  a  security  regulation  can  occur  unless  the  accused  has 
actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  regulation;  accordingly,  there  can 
be  no  violation  of  any  regulation  not  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
under  sec.  5  (a)  (3),  unless  such  regulation  has  been  properly  brought 
to  the  actual  attention  of  the  accused.) 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  improper  communication  of  atomic 
energy  data,  etc.,  wnth  intent  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  with  reason  to  believe  that  the  act  will  have  such  conse¬ 
quences,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $300,000  or  im.prisonment  for  30 
years.  This  crime  is  akin  to  treason,  and  should  be  very  severely 
punished. 

SECTION  19.  DEFINITIONS 

The  definitions  define  “Government  agency,”  “person,”  “material,” 
“United  States,”  “license,”  “property,”  and  “agent.”  Except  for  the 
definition  of  “license,”  the  definitions  are  usual.  “License”  is  defined 
to  include  license,  lease,  loan,  sell,  furnish,  make  available,  dispose, 
grant  any  right  or  interest.  The  term,  “license”  is  in-im.arily  used  in 
section  11  (licensing  of  the  Commission’s  property). 

SECTION  20.  APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate  the  sums  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  funds, 
records,  and  obligations  of  the  Manhattan  engineer  district  are 
transferred  to  the  Commission.  These  funds  will  be  the  only  funds 
immediately  available  to  the  Commission. 

In  the  original  bill  (H.  R.  4280)  there  was  a  jiro vision  stating  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was  not  to  disallow  any  expenditure 
under  the  act  which  the  Commission  certified  was  ner*essary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  committee  considered  this  provi¬ 
sion  too  broad  in  scope  and  omitted  such  provision  from  the  bill 
hereivith  reported. 

SECTION  21.  SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

This  is'  the  usual  separability  clause. 

SECTION  22.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  jiro'vides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1945.” 


DISSENTING  VIEWS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MILI¬ 
TARY  AFFAIRS  COMAIITTEE  ON  H.  R.  4566 

In  our  opinion,  IT.  R.  4566  should  be  amended  as  follows: 

1.  The  Commission  should  be  composed  of  full-time,  well-paid 
members. 

2.  Members  of  the  Commission  should  be  removable  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  whenever  be  deems  it  in  the  national  interest. 

3.  The  Administrator  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
serve  at  bis  pleasure. 

4.  The  Administrator  should  be  a  civilian. 

5.  The  Government  should  be  the  exclusive  producer  and  owner  of 
plutonium  and  such  other  fissionable  materials  as  my  be  defined  from 
time  to  time  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  appointed  under  this  bill  is  given  plenary  control 
of  the  research,  development,  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  in  the 
United  States.  To  this  end  the  Commission  is  given  sweeping 
powers  nevei’  before  given  in  peacetime  to  any  Commission. 

The  field  of  atomic  energy  according  to  all  scientific  testimony  given 
is  destined  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  both  the  domestic  economy 
and  military  technique.  Eminent  scientists  have  testified  that  it 
is  the  most  significant  discovery  since  the  discovery  of  fire. 

While  the  breadth  of  powers  granted  may  be  necessary  to  meet  a 
challenge  of  such  great  stature,  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  scope 
of  the  responsibility  that  members  of  the  Commission  should  be,  as 
provided  in  the  bill,  on  a  part-time  per  diem  basis.  Devotion  of  only 
part  time  to  the  problems  facing  the  Commission  gives  not  only  in¬ 
adequate  attention  to  these  problems,  but  will  also  permit  the  ^ 
possible  maintenance  of  private  interests  by  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  may  either  conflict  with  or  be  divergent  from  the 
Commission’s  responsibilities.  Furthermore  the  bill  does  not  require 
the  Commission  to  meet  any  more  frequently  than  four  times  a  year; 
by  giving  the  Administrator  almost  as  broad  powers  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  infrequency  of  these  meetings  is  further  assured.  Surely 
the  Nation  deserves  to  have  the  full-time  services  of  high-caliber 
well-paid  men  to  direct  the  development  and  application  of  this  great 
power  which  will  affect  the  destiny  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  and  possibly  the  world.  ' 

But  this  is  not  all.  Members  of  the  Commission  once  appointed 
are  to  a  large  extent  free  from  responsibility  to  any  President.  The  .  : 
President’s  authority  to  remove  members  of  the  Commission  is  ' 
limited  to  certain  specified  causes  which  constitute  a  demonstrated  ' 
dereliction  of  duty.  Thus,  although  it  may  be  desirable  to  replace  ; 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  either  to  attain  the  services  of  a  highly 
desirable  individual  or  to  promote  harmony  within  the  Commission,  | 
this  step  cannot  be  taken  without  at  the  same  time  damaging  the 
reputation  of  the  man  desired  to  he  removed.  This  uiability  to 
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remove  commissioned  members  becomes  even  more  serious  when  it 
is  realized  that  terms  of  appointment  are  so  staggered  in  the  bill 
that  in  most  cases  the  President  would  have  to  be  elected  for  two 
successive  terms  before  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  appoint  a 
majority  of  the  Commission. 

Here  again,  despite  the  breadth  of  powers  granted  the  Commission, 
we  find  the  Commission  possessing  an  independence  of  the  Chief 
Executive  unmatched  by  any  other  executive  department  or  agency. 
The  bill  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  removal  of  any  member  of 
the  Commission  whenever  the  President  deems  such  action  in  the 
national  interest,  so  as  to  insure  that  members  of  the  Commission 
maintain  a  continuing  responsibility  to  the  Pre.sident,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  the  people,  a  responsibility  which  in  this  field  is  more  important 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  pattern  of  independence  spelled  out  in  the  bill  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete.  Not  only  is  this  all-powerful  Commission  to  be  on  a  part-time 
“catch  as  catch  can”  basis;  not  only  is  the  Commission  substantially 
independent  of  the  President;  but  the  principal  full-time  executive 
who  will  in  fact,  under  this  bill,  dhect  the  Nation’s  activities  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy,  the  Administrator  is  appointed  by  this  very 
Commission  without  participation  of  either  the  President  or  the 
Congress.  At  a  time  when  literally  hundreds  of  Government  execu¬ 
tives  hold  positions  of  much  less  concern  to  the  American  public  must 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  congressional  approval,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  man  whose  authoi'ity  is  as  broad  as  that  of  the 
Commission  and  who  alone  will  devote  full  time  to  this  most  important 
development  in  our  lifetime  should  be  permitted  to  be  appointed 
independent  of  the  President,  independent  of  the  Congress,  and  by  a 
group  which  itself  is  not  required  to  meet  standards  on  a  par  with  the 
scope  of  their  responsibilities.  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  the  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  people  who  are  carrying  perhaps 
the  greatest  responsibility  of  our  times  are  of  vital  significance  to  every 
citizen  of  the  Unitetl  States.  One  more  provision  relating  to  ])ersonnel 
warrants  equal  concern.  The  American  public  first  learned  of  the 
possibilities  of  atomic  energy  in  shape  of  the  atomic  bomb.  They  are 
grateful  for  its  effect  in  shortening  the  terrible  ])eriod  of  destruction 
which  has  just  ended.  They  are  proi)erly  concerned  over  the  future 
uses  of  atomic  bombs  and  other  military  developments  involving  the 
release  of  atomic  energy,  but  to  consider  the  field  of  atomic  energy  as 
one  of  primarily  military  significance  is  to  oveiiook  totally  the  tre¬ 
mendous  possibilities  which  it  effers  for  improving  the  public  welfare, 
increasing  the  standard  of  living,  and  generally  easing  the  daily  bui- 
dens  of  each  of  us.  Scientists  have  testified  that  the  harnessing  of 
atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes  can  produce  a  degree  of  human 
comfort  the  like  of  which  the  world  lias  never  seen  or  even  imagined. 
While  such  developments  are  probably  still  some  tiim'  oft’,  some  should 
be  available  in  a  few  jn^ars  and  many  others  at  a  steadily  increasing 
rate.  In  our  opinion,  the  constructive  possibilities  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  in  our  civilian  life  far  e.xceeds  the  importance  of  atomic  energy 
for  military  purposes.  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  the  bill  should 
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be  amended  speeifically  to  require  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  be  a  civilian. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  relating  to  the  administration  of  our 
control  over  the  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy,  there  is  one 
more  major  field  in  which  we  believe  provisions  of  the  bill  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  deficient. 

The  bill  presently  provides  that  the  Commission  is  authoilzed  to 
acquire  materials  from  which  atomic  energy  is  derived  and  to  license 
the  production  of  such  materials  whenever  it  deems  such  action  neces¬ 
sary.  The  bill  furnishes  no  policy  criteria  by  which  the  Commission 
can  be  guided  in  making  these  decisions.  In  the  light  of  potential 
importance  of  atomic  energy  to  our  everyday  activities  and  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  military  potential  of  these  materials,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  consider  these  materials  of  greater  value  than  money. 
While  many  Government  functions  of  great  importance  are  subcon¬ 
tracted  to  private  firms,  this  country  has  not  seen  fit  to  permit  any 
private  firm  to  manufacture  llnited  States  cruTency.  In  our  ojrinion, 
the  bill  should  be  amended  to  require  similar  protection  for  the  source 
materials  from  which  atomic  energy  is  derived.  Specifically  the 
Commission  should  be  the  exclusive  producer  and  owner  of  plutonium 
and  other  fissionable  materials  and  should  be  specifically  proliibited 
from  licensing  any  private  concern  to  produce,  refine,  or  process  such 
materials  except  on  a  research  basis. 


o 


Chet  Holifield. 
Melvin  Price. 
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November  10,  1945. — -Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Elston,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4566] 

While  we  concur  with  the  majority  committee  report  that  the 
future  development  and  exploitation  of  atomic  energy  should  be 
strictly  controlled  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  we  very  definitely 
feel  that  legislation  on  the  subject  should  be  of  an  interim  character. 
Permanent  legislation  can  and  should  await  the  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  questions  and  the  makmg  of  international  agreements. 

The  bill  before  us  would  create  the  very  opposite  of  temporary 
j  law.  There  is,  for  example,  no  termination  date,  nor  is  there  an 
’  effort  to  create  short  terms  of  office.  Provision  for  a  commission  of 
nine,  with  staggering  9-year  terms,  all  too  clearly  implies  an  inten- 
:  tion  to  set  up  a  permanent  agency.  Moreover,  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  congressional  supervision  or  review.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Con- 
'  gross  is  to  make  necessary  appropriations  and  is  permitted  to  receive 
an  annual  report  of  the  Commission  (which  right  Congress  already 
possesses).  Congress  is  ignored.  Efforts  to  establish  a  joint  congres¬ 
sional  committee  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the  Commission  were 
vigorously  opposed  by  proponents  of  the  legislation,  as  were  our 
efforts  to  requh’e  the  concurrence  of  Congi’ess  before  the  Commission 
could  license  the  secrets  and  use  of  atomic  energy  to  foreign  countries. 

Even  if  this  were  to  be  interim  legislation  its  extreme  terms  are 
unwarranted  by  any  circumstance  or  condition,  if  perchance  it  meets 
'  at  all  with  constitutional  requirements.  While  the  vast  powers 
outlined  in  H.  R.  4566  are  requested  under  the  hue  and  cry  of  an 
emergency,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  atomic  bomb  was 
:  conceived  and  developed  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  without 
f  specific  congressional  action.  We  fully  recognize  that  there  must 
‘  be  a  measure  of  secrecy  and  regulation,  with  rigid  controls,  but  we 
‘  are  far  from  convinced  that  any  emergency  would  warrant  the  surren- 
t  der  by  Congress  of  the  arbitrary  and  limitless  powers  sought  by  this 
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bill.  Though  we  are  in  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  there  is  no  place 
in  our  democratic  society  for  a  measure  of  this  kind. 

The  purpose  of  the  hill  is  not  merely  to  promote  national  defense 
and  protect  the  safety  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.*  The 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  will  have  supervision  and  control 
over  all  sources  of  atomic  power  and  over  all  matters  connected  with 
research  into  and  the  development  and  release  of  atomic  energy.  As 
atomic  force  may  in  time  be  adapted  to  every  conceivable  industrial 
use,  it  follows  that  the  agency  created  by  this  measure  will  have  power 
and  control  over  private  industry  to  an  e.xtent  never  hefore  even  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  The  bill  would  confer  on  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureau  dictatorial  authority  beyond  anything  ever  attempted 
in  war  or  in  peacetime.  Under  the  pending  bill  atomic  power  for  all 
purposes  would  be  completely  nationalized.  Even  on  discussion  a  gag 
could  be  applied.  'While  the  bill  apparently  permits  research,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  involve  a  national  hazard,  the  Commission  itself  is 
empowered  to  designate  what  shall  constitute  such  hazard.  The 
concession  therefore  is  meaningless.  In  the  field  of  research,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  fields,  science  and  industry  alike  would  be  harnessed  to 
bureaucracy,  under  the  complete  domination  of  the  Commission. 

Among  other  things  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  and 
modify  contracts,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  facilitate  the  purposes  of  the  act, 
“without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  making,  per¬ 
formance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts.”  It  may  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  sees  fit,  being  required  to  publish 
them  in  the  Federal  Register  only  “where  deemed  by  the  Commission 
to  be  of  general  application  and  where  not  inconsistent  with  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  defense  or  military  security.”  The  Com¬ 
mission  may  exercise  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and  requisition 
and  may  create  or  organize  corporations.  The  Administrator  (who 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission  and  whose  appointment  is 
not  subject  to  confirmation  b}"  the  Senate)  has  many  powers  in  his 
own  right  and  may  perform  most  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission 
when  delegated  to  him.  He  may  redelegate  many  of  his  delegated 
duties. 

At  the  outset  there  would  be  transferred  to  the  Commission  all 
property  now  owned  b}'  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies  used 
or  useful  in  the  production  of  atomic  energy.  This  would  include 
properties  which  have  thus  far  cost  the  Government  more  than 
$2,000,000,000. 

Section  7  requires  all  persons  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  any  right,  title,  interest,  or  claim  in  or  to  pTOperty  of 
virtually  every  type  and  descidption,  which  the  Commission  has 
determined  is  related  to  the  transmutation  of  atomic  species,  the 
production  of  nuclear  fission,  or  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  to 
declare  the  same  to  the  Commission  at  such  times,  in  such  form  and 
manner,  and  to  such  extent  as  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe.  The  same  section  then  gives  the  Commission  the 
right  to  acquire  or  purchase  within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
and  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn  within  the  United  States  any 
of  such  property  so  declared.  In  a  word,  anything  pertaining  to 
atomic  energy  is  theirs  to  rule.  Such  property  would  specifically 
include  ores,  metals,  minerals,  and  other  substances,  as  well  as  real 
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property,  plants,  mines,  facilities  and  equipment,  patents,  contracts, 
agreements,  leases,  and  rights.  Generally  it  would  embrace  private 
property  and  property  rights  of  every  kind  whatsoever  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission  alone,  may  be  needed.  Owners  of 
private  property  would  be  compensated,  of  course,  but  the  question 
of  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  arbitrary  seizure  is  solely  for  the 
determination  of  the  Commission.  Under  this  section  entire  plants, 
including  the  largest  in  the  Nation,  might  be  requisitioned.  In  this 
connection  we  shall  no  doubt  be  met  with  the  all  too  familiar  conten¬ 
tion  (as  we  were  in  committee  hearings)  that  while  this  is  true,  the 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  can  be  depended  upon  to  remain 
within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

The  Commission  may  aid  colleges,  universities,  scientific  labora¬ 
tories,  hospitals,  and  other  governmental  nonprofit,  or  private  insti¬ 
tutions,  to  conduct  research  and  experimentation.  The  selection  of 
such  institutions  and  the  extent  of  the  aid  would  be  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission.  Not  even  the  armed  forces  (except 
for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  and  at  the 
direction  of  the  President)  may  conduct  experiments  involving  atomic 
energy  without  the  consent  of  the  Commission.  Civil-service  laws 
may  be  ignored  in  the  employment  of  personnel. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  license  any  or  all  of  the  property 
available  to  the  Commissibn,  without  regard"  to  the  provisions  of 
Surplus  Property  Acts  or  of  any  other  statute,  to  any  person,  including 
a  foreign  government.  A  license  for  research  and  experimentation, 
development,  and  use  of  atomic  energy  to  a  foreign  government  or 
any  person  who  is  not  under  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  would  require  the  approval  of  the  President.  In  other  words, 
the  Commission  may  license  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb  itself  to 
a  foreign  government  so  long  as  the  President  approves.  As  action 
of  this  kind  may  involve  the  security  of  the  Nation,  we  submit,  the 
concurrence  of  Congress  should  also  be  required.  Under  its  licensing 
powers  alone  the  Commission  is  given  life  or  death  control  over  the 
industry  of  the  Nation.  This  statement  may  appear  to  be  extreme, 
and  it  will  be  claimed  that  no  such  arbitrary  use  of  power  is  con¬ 
templated.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible. 

The  Commission  is  not  only  authorized  to  adopt  security  regula¬ 
tions  but  any  rule,  regulation,  or  consent  deemed  by  the  Commission 
to  be  essential  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  Severe  penalties  are 
provided  for  their  violation.  A  willful  violation  or  any  willful  attempt 
to  violate,  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate,  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  any  license,  or  consent  of  the  Commission  authorized  by  this  act 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  10  years,  or  both.  Violations, 
regardless  of  intent,  involve  less  severe  penalties.  Thus  every  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  is  charged  with  knowledge  of  all  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Moreover,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  the  sole  power  to  determine  which  of  its  own  regulations 
shall  be  of  general  application,  persons  may  be  guilty  of  violating 
regulations  not  even  appearing  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Section  18  of  the  act  provides  that  on  application  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Administrator,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  is 
not  only  authorized  to,  but  “shall,  grant  injunctive  or  other  ap¬ 
propriate  affirmative  relief  against  any  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  license,  or  consent 
authorized  hereunder.”  We  seriously  question  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  make  it  mandatoiy  for  the  courts  to  grant  injunctive 
relief  against  the  violation  of  any  governmental  agency’s  rules  or 
edicts. 

In  addition  to  other  penalties,  this  act  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  that 
the  Commission  or  the  Administrator  may  order  a  private  con¬ 
tractor  or  other  licensee  of  the  Commission  to  discharge  any  person 
in  his  employment.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  Commission 
could  likewise  prevent  the  rehiring  of  such  person.  From  an  order 
of  tliis  kind  no  opportunity  for  redress  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
is  provided  for.  In  fact,  no  act  of  the  Commission  or  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  subject  to  court  review.  Efforts  to  provide  for  this  safe¬ 
guard  were  strongly  opposed  proponents  of  the  bill. 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  3  contains  a  provision  that  “the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Commission  shall  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the 
basic  principles  established  by  the  United  States  in  the  promotion  of 
international  peace,  the  development  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  national  defense.”  \Wiile  it  is  contended  that  the 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  regulate  the  development  and  use  of  atomic 
energy  within  the  United  States,  this  provision  of  the  act  would 
obviously  require  the  Commission  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
President’s  foreign  policy.  This  but  further  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  congressional  control  if  the  secrets  of  atomic  energy  are  to  remain 
the  property  of  this  Nation,  and  are  not  to  become  the  subject  of 
barter  and  trade  in  accordance  with  present  or  future  foreign  policy 
as  it  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  President  or  the  State  Department. 

We  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  undermine  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  our  national  life  is  built.  In  its  present  form 
it  would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  purports  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Scientific  research,  instead  of  being  encouraged,  would  be 
circumscribed  and  limited  by  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  Commission 
and  its  personnel.  What  scientist  or  business  enterprise  would  run 
the  risk  involved  in  independent  research  and  experiment?  Certainly 
something  more  should  be  sought  than  to  keep  from  others  the  knowl¬ 
edge  we  have.  Dictatorial  control  and  too  much  regidation  would  in 
our  opinion  tend  to  stifle  the  kind  of  research  and  development  which 
has  made  America  lead  the  world  in  science,  and  which  enabled  us  to 
create  superior  weapons  and  out  produce  the  rest  of  the  world  during 
the  war  just  ended.  Other  nations  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  the  strangulation  of  American  ingenuity  by  overrcgulation  and 
dictatorial  control.  Adequate  freedom  for  nongovernmental  research 
should  be  assured. 

THE  BILL  IS  OF  DOUBTFUL  CONSTITUTIONALITY 

“Extraordinary  conditions  *  *  *  may  call  for  extraordinary 

remedies  but  they  cannot  create  or  enlarge  constitutional  power” 
(Schechter  v.  U.  S.,  295  U.  S.  495). 

On  this  question  much  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
has  delegated  its  legislative  power.  These  delegations  are  found  in 
various  sections  of  PI.  II.  4566.  The  power  of  the  Commission  to 
legislate  is  conferred  b}^  section  5  wherein  this  broad  language  appears: 

In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the  Commission  is  authorized —  *  *  * 

(3)  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  and  amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  where  deemed  by  the  Commission  to  be  of  general  application 
and  where  not  inconsistent  with  considerations  of  national  defense  or  military 
security. 

In  section  3  the  Commission  is  given  "plenary  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  over  all  matters  committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
(including  the  Administrator)  by  this  act.”  The  limitations  upon 
the  Commission’s  authority  as  fixed  in  this  section  are  interesting. 
For  example,  free  research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  is  permitted 
where  the  release  of  atomic  energy  involved  in  such  research  is  "not 
deemed  by  the  Commission  to  be  of  military  or  industrial  value  or  to 
constitute  a  national  hazard.”  The  Commission’s  decision  in  the 
matter  is  final.  Moreover,  the  activities  of  the  Commission  "shall 
be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  basic  principles  eatablished  by 
the  United  States  in  the  promotion  of  international  peace,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  national  defense.” 

More  specific  powers  are  enumerated  in  section  5  (in  addition  to  the 
power  to  legislate),  such  as  the  power  to  make  contracts,  bring  suits, 
acquire  property,  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  requisition 
property,  organize  corporations,  etc.,  and,  finally  (9) — ■ 

to  take  all  such  other  action  and  exercise  all  such  other  powers  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  performance  of  the  func¬ 
tions  provided  in  this  act. 

Even  broader  powers  are  conferred  under  section  7,  where  persons 
are  required  to  declare  to  the  Commission  "in  such  form  and  manner, 
and  to  such  extent  as  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe”  any  right,  title,  interest  or  claim  in  or  to  any  property 
"which  the  Commission  has  determined  is  peculiarly  related  to  the 
transmutation  of  atomic  species,  the  production  of  nuclear  fission,  or 
the  release  of  atomic  energy.”  Also  under  section  11,  which  pertains 
to  the  licensing  of  the  Commission’s  property,  and  section  13,  providing 
for  consent  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  before  any  person  can 
process,  manufacture,  or  utilize  any  substances  capable  of  producing 
atomic  energy  in  "any  appreciable  quantity,  as  defined  by  regulations 
of  the  Commission.” 

We  refer  to  the  foregoing  sections  to  point  out  that  nowhere  does 
Congress  prescribe  the  limitations  within  which  the  Commission  may 
legislate,  except  in  the  very  general  terms  outlined  above.  Nowhere 
in  the  bill  does  Congress  lay  down  the  policies  or  establish  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  prerequisite  to  the  delegation  of  legislative  functions  by 
Congress. 

In  view  of  the  very  general  terms  employed  in  the  bill  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  limitations  prescribed  in  section  3  are  sufficient, 
particularly  since  the  Commission,  and  not  Congress,  is  left  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  shall  constitute  "minimum  interference”  with  "private 
research  and  industrial  activities.”  Except  as  to  treaties,  the  limita¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  Commission  carrying  on  activities  "in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  basic  principles  of  the  United  States  in  the  promotion  of 
international  peace,  the  development  of  foreign  policy  and  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  United  States”  is,  as  the  words  of  the  bill  imply,  not 
a  limitation  fixed  by  Congress. 

While  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  at  length  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  bill,  we  are  constrained  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  case  of  Schechter  v.  U.  S.,  referred  to  above,  wherein  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said: 
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Congress  may  leave  to  selected  instrumentalities  the  making  of  subordinate  :• 
rules  within  prescribed  limits,  and  the  determination  of  facts  to  which  the  policy, 
as  declared  by  Congress,  is  to  apply;  but  it  must  lay  down  the  policies  and  estab-  , 
lish  standards. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  the  Schechter  case  which  held  the  i 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  be  unconstitutional.  Under  that  / 
act  Congress,  instead  of  prescribing  rules  of  conduct,  authorized  the  ■ 
making  of  codes  for  that  pm-pose.  Said  the  Court  in  that  case  (pp.  ■ 
541  and  542):  ' 

For  that  legislative  undertaking,  §  (3)  sets  up  no  standards,  aside  from  the  : 
statement  of  the  general  aims  of  rehabilitation,  correction,  and  expansion  described 
in  section  one.  In  view  of  the  scope  of  that  broad  declaration,  and  of  the  nature  : 
of  the  few  restrictions  that  are  imposed,  the  discretion  of  the  President  in  approv-  ! 
ing  or  prescribing  codes,  and  thus  enacting  laws  for  the  government  of  trade  and  '' 
industry  throughout  the  country,  is  virtually  unfettered.  We  think  that  the 
code-making  authority  thus  conferred  is  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legis-  •' 
lative  power. 

Should  H.  II.  4566  pass  in  its  present  form.  Congress  will  have  set 
up  no  standard  aside  from  a  statement  of  “general  aims.” 

In  view  of  the  language  of  the  Court  in  the  Schechter  case  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  Commission  sought  to  be  created  by  H.  R.  4280 
may  be  compared  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  that 
the  authority  of  the  two  agencies  is  similar.  In  answer  to  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  determined  the  constitution- 
ality  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Schechter  case  used  this  pertinent  language  (pp.  539  and  540): 

By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Congress  has  itself  provided  a  code  of  laws 
regulating  the  activities  of  the  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act,  in  order  to  ■ 
assure  the  performance  of  their  services  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms,  with 
adequate  facilities  and  without  unjust  discrimination.  Congress  from  time  to 
time  has  elaborated  its  requirements,  as  needs  have  been  disclosed.  To  facilitate 
the  application  of  the  standards,  prescribed  by  the  act,  Congress  has  provided  an  ■ 
expert  body.  That  administrative  agency,  in  dealing  with  particular  cases,  is 
required  to  act  upon  notice  and  hearing,  and  its  orders  must  be  supported  by  ' 
findings  of  fact  which  in  turn  are  sustained  by  evidence.  Interstate  Commerce 
Comm’n  v.  Lo^iisville  &  Nashville  R.  Co.,  227  U.  S.  88;  Florida  v.  United  States,  |  ■ 
282  U.  S.  194;  United  States  v.  Baltimore  (fc  Ohio  R.  Co.,  293  U.  S.  454.  When  the  U 
Commission  is  authorized  to  issue,  for  the  construction,  extension,  or  abandonment  I 
of  lines,  a  certificate  of  “public  convenience  and  necessity,”  or  to  permit  the 
acquisition  by  one  carrier  of  the  control  of  another,  if  that  is  found  to  be  “in  the  ’ 
public  interest,”  we  have  pointed  out  that  these  provisions  are  not  left  without  i 
standards  to  guide  determination.  The  authority  conferred  has  direct  relation  ) 
to  the  standards  prescribed  for  the  service  of  common  carriers  and  can  be  exercised 
only  upon  findings,  based  upon  evidence,  with  respect  to  particular  conditions  of  , 
transportation.  New  York  Central  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  287  U.  S.  12,  I 
24,  25;  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  270 
U.  S.  266,  273;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  States,  283  U.  S.  35,  42. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  we  favor  the  recommittal  of  this  bill 
for  further  consideration. 

Dewey  Short. 

L.  C.  Abends. 

Charles  R.  Clason. 

John  E.  Sheridan. 

Paul  W.  Shafer. 

Charles  H.  Elston. 

Forest  A.  Harness. 

Ivor  D.  Fenton. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce. 
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and  ordered  to  be  printed 

A  BILL 

Eor  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

1  Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  FINDINGS  AND  DECLAEATION  OF  FOLICY 

4  Section  1.  Research  and  experimentation  in  the  field 

5  of  nuclear  fission  has  attained  the  stage  at  which  the  release 

6  of  atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  proper 

7  development  and  utilization  of  such  energy  will  advance  the 

8  national  welfare,  secure  the  national  defense,  insure  the  na- 

9  tional  safety,  and  promote  world  peace,  to  an  extent  and 
10  by  means  which  cannot  now  he  measured.  The  misuse  of 

such  energy,  hy  design  or  through  ignorance,  may  inflict 
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1  incalculable  disaster  upon  the  Nation,  destroy  the  general 

2  welfare,  imperil  the  national  safety,  and  endanger  world 

3  peace.  In  the  highest  national  interest,  and  to  protect  the 

4  national  existence,  it  is  essential  to  develop  fully  the  new 

5  strength  and  to  promote  the  enrichment  of  the  national  life 

6  that  can  come  from  knowledge  and  practical  use  of  this  newly 

7  tapped  source  of  energy.  Accordingly,  it  is  herel)}^  declared 

8  to  he  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  (A)  to  encourage  free 

9  research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energ}^  and  in  other  scientific 

10  fields  employing  the  results  or  methods  of  research  in  that 

11  field,  and  to  further  the  practical  application  of  such  research ; 

12  and  (B)  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  world  peace,  to 
18  control  the  substantial  sources  of  atomic  energy,  and  such 

14  activities  concerned  with  the  release  and  utilization  of  atomic 

15  energy  as  are  on  a  scale  which  would  constitute  a  national 

16  hazard,  or  which  would  be  of  militarv  or  industrial  value. 

17  The  primaiy  ohjectives  of  all  action  taken  under  this  Act 

18  to  fulfill  the  foregoing  policy  shall  be  the  pi-omotion  of  the 

19  national  defense,  the  protection  of  the  safety  of  the  inhabi- 

20  tants  of  the  United  States,  the  promotion  of  world  peace, 

21  the  enrichment  of  the  national  life,  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 

22  eral  welfare,  and  the  furtherance  of  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 

23  edge  concerning  atomic  energ}*. 

24  the  atomic  energy  commission;  administrator 

2b  Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Commission  (hereinafter  called  the  ‘‘Commission”) 
which  shall  he  composed  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall  initially  appoint 
three  members  to  serve  for  three  years,  three  for  six  years, 
and  three  for  nine  years;  and  thereafter  each  member  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  except  that  a 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  as  Chairman.  Six  of  the  members  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  be  removed  by  the  President  only  for  inability 
to  act,  neglect  of  duty,  malfeasance  in  office,  conflict  of 
interests,  or  because  continuance  of  the  member  in  office 
would  be  inimical  to  the  national  interest.  The  members 
of  the  Commission,  except  officers  of  the  armed  forces  on 
active  duty  and  civilian  members  holding  other  offices  or 
positions  under  the  United  States,  shall  receive  a  per  diem 
allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Commission  and  all  members  shall  receive 
compensation  for  necessary  traveling  or  other  expenses 
incurred  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
The  provisions  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the  Criminal 
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1  Code  (IT.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  18,  secs.  198  and  203) 

2  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  any  person  because  of 

3  membership  on  the  Commission,  and  members  may  engage 

4  in  other  occupations  or  businesses,  private  or  governmental, 

5  to  an  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  their 

6  duties,  and  may  bold  other  offices  or  positions  under  the 

7  United  States  and  receive  compensation  therefor. 

8  (b)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in 

9  every  calendar  year. 

10  (c)  The  Commission  shall,  without  regard  to  the  civil- 

11  service  laws,  appoint  an  Administrator  and  a  Deputy  Ad- 

12  ministrator  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Commission 

13  and  shall  serve  at  its  pleasure.  The  Administrator  and  the 

14  Deputy  Administrator  shall  engage  in  no  other  occupation 

15  or  business,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 

16  $15,000  and  $12,000  per  year,  respectively,  in  addition 

17  to  which  each  shall  he  reimbursed  for  necessary  traveling 

18  expenses. 

19  (d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law  codified  in 

20  the  United  States  Code,  1940  edition,  title  10,  section  576, 

21  or  title  5,  sections  59  (a)  and  62,  or  any  other  statute,  any 

22  active  or  retired  officer  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Coast  and 

23  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  may  serve 

24  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  as  Administrator,  or  as 

25  Deputy  Administrator,  without  prejudice  to  his  commis- 
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sioned  status  as  such  officer ;  no  retired  officer  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  placed  on  active  status  by  reason  of  such 
service;  any  officer  serving  as  Administrator  or  as  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from 
the  United  States  as  such  officer,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  such  pay  and  the  compensation  pre¬ 
scribed  in  subsection  (c) . 

(e)  The  Commission  and  the  Administrator,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  which  may  he  made  available,  may 
each  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  necessary  per¬ 
sonnel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
laws,  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  or  any  other  statute, 
and  may  each  make  such  expenditures  for  supplies,  prop¬ 
erty,  facilities,  and  services  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  respective  functions. 

GENEEAL  AUTHOEITY  OF  THE  COMMISSION  AND  THE 

ADMINISTRATOE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  plenary  super¬ 
vision  and  control  over  all  matters  committed  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Commission  (including  the  Administrator)  by 
this  Act.  In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  adopt  the  policy  of  ( 1 )  full  encouragement  of  free 
research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  and  in  other  fields 
employing  the  results  or  methods  of  research  in  that  field, 
together  with  the  furtherance  of  the  praetical  application  of 
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such  research;  (2)  noninterference  with  the  conducting  and 
disclosure  by  private  persons  of  research  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy,  or  in  other  fields  employing  the  results  or 
methods  of  research  in  that  field,  where  the  release  of  actual 
amounts  of  atomic  energy  involved  in  such  research  are  not 
deemed  hy  the  Commission  to  l)e  of  military  or  industrial 
value  or  to  constitute  a  national  hazard;  (3)  minimum  inter¬ 
ference  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  with  the  conducting  and  disclosure  of  other  private 
research  and  industrial  activities;  and  (4)  employing  other 
Grovernment  agencies,  educational  and  research  institutions, 
and  private  enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  The 
activities  of  tlie  Commission  shall  he  carried  on  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  tlie  foreign  policy  and  the  national  defense 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  such  policies  may  from  time 
to  time  he  communicated  to  the  Commission  hy  the  President. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Commission,  the  Administrator  shall  be  charged  with  and 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  and  any  power, 
function,  duty,  authority,  or  discretion  conferred  on  the 
Administrator  l)y  or  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  he  exercised  or  performed  under,  or  subject  to,  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commission.  The  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  have  such  authority  and  exercise  such 
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X^owers  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Administrator 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Administrator,  or  in  the  event  of 
his  inability  to  act,  shall  act  as  Administrator.  With  this 
in  view,  the  Deputy  Administrator  shall  at  all  times  be  kept 
fully  informed  by  the  Administrator. 

(c)  All  Government  agencies  are  directed  to  render  full 
cooperation,  aid,  and  assistance  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Administrator,  to  effectuate  any  applicable  regulations,  orders, 
and  directives  of  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator. 
With  the  consent  of  such  agencies,  or  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  the  Commission  and  the  Administrator  may 
themselves  utilize  and  direct  the  services  of  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  of  Other  Government  agencies. 

ADVISOEY  BOARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  estab¬ 
lish  such  advisory  boards  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  assist 
in  the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  the  composition,  functions,  duties,  and  duration  of  such 
advisory  boards.  One  member  of  each  board  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  as  chairman  thereof. 

(b)  Members  of  the  boards,  except  officers  of  the  armed 
forces  on  active  duty  and  civilian  members  holding  other 
offices  or  x)ositions  under  the  United  States,  shall  receive  a 
per  diem  allowance  of  $25  for  each  day  spent  in  actual  meet- 
iug^s  or  conferences,  and  all  members  shall  receive  necessary 
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traveling  and  other  expenses  while  so  engaged.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  sections  109  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (U.  S.  0., 
1940  edition,  title  18,  secs.  198  and  203)  shall  not  1)C 
deemed  to  apply  to  any  person  because  of  membership  on 
said  ))oards,  and  members  may  engage  in  other  occupations 
or  businesses,  private  or  governmental,  to  an  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  may 
hold  other  offices  or  positions  under  the  United  States  and 
receive  compensation  therefor.  Any  active  or  retired  officer 
of  the  armed  forces,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  may  serve  as  a  member  of  an 
advisory  board  without  prejudice  to  his  commissioned  status 
as  such. officer,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law  codified 
in  the  United  States  Code,  1940  edition,  title  10,  section 
576,  or  title  5,  section  59  (a)  or  62,  or  any  other  statute; 
no  retired  officer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  placed  on 
active  status  by  reason  of  service  on  an  advisory  board. 

(c)  The  Commission  and  the  Administrator  shall  ad¬ 
vise  and  consult  with  such  advisory  boards  as  may  have 
been  established,  on  matters  within  their  respective  spheres 
of  interest,  and  tlie  hoards  may  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  or  tfie  Administrator  relating  to  legisla¬ 
tion,  policies,  procedures,  administration,  and  research  as 
they  may  deem  desirable  in  the  performance  of  their 
fupctioiis, 
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GEXEKxVL  POWERS  OE  THE  COMMISSION  AND  OE  THE 

administrator;  delegation  of  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  5.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  the 
Commission  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  and  modify  agreements,  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  contracts  (including  where  deemed  advis- 

,  able  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts  but  not  cost-plus-a- 
percentage-of-cost  contracts ) ,  upon  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  such  manner  as  may  he  deemed  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  making,  perform¬ 
ance,  amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts; 

(2)  to  make  advance,  partial,  and  other  payments 
in  connection  with  contracts; 

(3)  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  bo  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  llegister  where  deemed  by  the  Commission 
to  be  of  general  application  and  where  not  inconsistent 
with  considerations  of  national  defense  or  military 
security ; 

(4)  to  bring  suit  in  its  own  name,  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Sltates,  in  any  court.  State  or  Federal, 
of  competent  jurisdiction; 
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(5)  to  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real  and 
personal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  provided  in  this  Act; 

(6)  to  exercise,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and  requi¬ 
sition  as  provided  in  this  Act; 

(7)  to  create  or  organize  corporations,  the  stock 
of  vUich  shall  he  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  controlled  by  the  Commission,  to  carr}^  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(8)  to  exercise  the  duties  and  authorities  of  the 
head  of  a  department  of  the  Government  respecting 
the  making  of  a  certificate  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  provided  in  section  4894  of  the  Eevised  Stat¬ 
utes  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  35, 
sec.  37)  ; 

(9)  to  take  all  such  other  action  and  exercise  all 
such  other  powers  as  may  be  necessaiy  or  appropriate 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  performance  of  the 
functions  provided  in  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  his  functions,  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Commission,  the  Ad- 
niinistraitor  shall  also  have  the  powers  and  authority  pro- 
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vided  in  subsections  (a)  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (8), 
and  (9)  hereof. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  any  power  and 
authority  conferred  upon  him  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
except  that  provided  in  subsections  (a)  (4),  (6)  ,  and  (8) 
hereof  and  that  provided  in  section  11,  to  any  qualified 
officer,  or  emplo3"ee  of  the  Commission,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  or  any  other  Government  agency,  and  may  authorize 
successive  redelegations  of  such  power  and  authority  to  such 
personnel:  Provided,  That  any  delegation  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  power  and  authority  to  purchase,  ac(iuire,  or  sell 
real  property  shall  be  specific  in  terms.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  (c)  shall  restrict  the  Administrator’s  powers  of 
delegation  to  the  Deputy  Administrator  as  provided  in 
section  3  (b). 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY,  AND  OF 
CERTAIN  RIGHTS  IN  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY, 
TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereb}^  transferred  into  the  cus¬ 
tody  and  control  of  the  Commission  the  following  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies,  or  any 
interest  in  such  property  held  in  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States: 

(1)  All  stocks  of  the  ores  or  other  materials  from 
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wliicli  the  substances  known  as  thorium,  uranium  (in¬ 
cluding  uranium  enriched  as  to  one  of  its  isotopes ) ,  and 
elements  higher  than  uranium  in  the  periodic  table,  can 
be  refined  or  produced; 

(2)  All  plants,  facilities,  ecpiipment,  and  materials 
for  the  refining,  or  production,  or  for  the  utilization,  in 
any  form,  of  the  substances  described  in  subsection 

(a)  (1); 

(3)  All  stocks,  on  hand  or  in  process,  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  ; 

(4)  All  processes  and  technical  information  of  any 
kind,  and  the  sources  thereof  (including  data,  drawings, 
specifications,  patents,  patent  applications,  and  other 
sources),  relating  to  the  refining,  production,  or  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  substances  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  ; 

(5)  All  contracts,  agreements,  leases,  patents, 
applications  for  patents,  inventions  and  discoveries 
(whether  patented  or  unpatented),  and  other  rights  of 
any  kind  concerning  any  items  of  the  types  of  property 
described  in  subsections  (a)  (1)  to  (a)  (4)  ; 

(6)  All  property  in  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  Armv  Service  Forces, 
Army  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission,  and  the  Administrator,  their 
agents,  and  persons  ficensed  for  that  purpose  under  section 
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11,  shall  hereafter  have  the  exclusive  right,  with  respect  to 
Government-owned  deposits  and  land  (public  and  acquired) , 
(A)  to  prospect  and  explore  for,  and  to  mine  and  remove 
deposits  from  which  there  can  be  refined  or  ])roduced  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  (as  defined  from  time  to  time  by  regulations 
of  the  Commission)  of  substances  described  in  subsection  (a) 

( 1 ) ,  or  of  substances  to  which  the  application  of  this  para¬ 
graph  is  extended  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  and  no  person  may  hereafter  acquire  any  such  right 
under  any  other  law;  and  (B)  to  protect,  preserve,  and 
guard  any  such  deposits  whenever  the  right  so  to  do  is  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator.  The  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Administrator  shall  give  reasonable  advance 
notice  to  the  head  of  the  Government  agency  having  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  land  or  deposits  of  the  intention  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  of  the  foregoing  rights.  All  Government-owned 
deposits  and  lands  (public  and  acquired)  shall,  except  as 
herein  provided,  continue  to  be  administered  and  disposed 
of  under  the  laws  applicable  thereto,  but  hereafter  all  patents, 
conveyances,  grants,  leases,  and  other  transfers  of  an}^  right, 
title,  or  interest  in  or  to  an}^  such  deposits  or  lands  shall 
reserve  to  the  United  States,  for  its  benefit  and  the  benefit 
of  its  agents,  assigns,  and  persons  licensed  for  that  purpose 
under  section  11,  the  exclusive  right  to  prospect  and  explore 
for,  and  to  mine  and  remove  deposits  from  which  there  can 
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be  refined  or  produced  appreciable  quantities  (as  defined 
from  time  to  time  b}^  regulations  of  the  Commission)  of 
substances  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  of  sub¬ 

stances  to  which,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  the  application 
of  this  paragraph  has  been  extended  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2). 

( 2 )  Whenever  the  Commission  determines  that  an}^  sub¬ 
stance  in  addition  to  those  described  in  subsection  (a)  (1) 
is  readily  capable  of  or  peculiarl}^  related  to  transmutation 
of  atomic  species,  production  of  nuclear  fission,  or  release  of 
atomic  energy,  it  is  authorized  to  extend  the  application  of 
paragraph  (1)  to  such  substance.  Notice  of  such  extension 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(3)  Any  person  who  suffers  damage  or  injury  to  any 
right,  title,  or  interest  which  he  has  in  or  to  any  propert}’, 
occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  any  right  granted  or  reserved 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  damage  or  injury,  but  such  compensation  shall 
not  include  any  payments  on  account  of  the  deposits  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  settle  and  pay 
claims  for  such  compensation. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  (including  terms 
and  conditions  for  reimbursement  or  nonreimbursement) , 
for  the  transfer  to  the  control,  possession,  and  use  of  the 
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Commission  of  such  other  property  of  the  l/nited  States  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Commission. 

POWER  OF  COMMISSION  TO  REQUIRE  DECLARATIONS  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY,  AND  TO  ACQUIRE,  REQUISITION, 
AND  CONDEMN  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 
Sec.  7.  (a)  All  persons  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
believe  that  tlie}^  have  any  right,  title,  interest,  or  claim  in 
or  to  any  property  of  the  following  t^^pes,  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  determined  is  peculiarly  related  to  the  transmutation 
of  atomic  species,  the  production  of  nuclear  fission,  or  the 
release  of  atomic  energy: 

(1)  ores,  metals,  minerals,  and  other  substances  or 
materials ; 

(2)  real  property,  plants,  mines,  facilities,  and 
equipment ; 

(3)  technical  information  of  all  kinds; 

(4)  patents,  applications  for  patents,  inventions  and 
discoveries  {whether  patented  or  unpatented) ,  and  rights 
thereunder;  and 

(5)  contracts,  agreements,  leases,  and  rights; 

shall  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such  form  and  manner,  and 
to  such  extent  as  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe,  declare  the  same  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  deems  such  action  essen- 
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tial  to  the  performance  of  its  functions  the  Commission  or 
the  Administrator  is  authorized,  on  behalf  of  and  as  agent  of 
the  United  States,  to  acquire  or  purchase,  within  the  United 
States  or  elsewliere,  and  to  take,  recpiisition,  or  condemn, 
within  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  property 
of  a  type  with  respect  to  whicli  a  declaration  can  be  required 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  to  provide  for 
the  conducting  by  the  Administrator  of,  exploratory  oper¬ 
ations  or  investigations  to  determine  the  locations,  extent,  and 
mode  of  occurrence  of  deposits  of  an}"  ores,  metals,  minerals, 
or  substances,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  any  person  hold¬ 
ing  any  interest  in  tlie  property  so  affected,  but  such  persons 
shall  he  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  any  damage  or 
injury  to  their  interests  in  such  property,  occasioned  by  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  Commission  or  Administrator 
under  this  sul)section,  and  the  Administrator  may  settle  and 
pay  claims  for  sucJi  compensation. 

rOMPENSATTON  FOR  T’RTVATE  PROPERTY  ACQUIRED 

Sec.  8.  (a).  The  United  States  shall  make  just  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  personal  property  acquired,  taken,  or  requisi¬ 
tioned  pursuant  to  section  7.  The  Commission  shall  de¬ 
termine  such  compensation.  If  the  compensation  so  de¬ 
termined  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 
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sucli  person  shall  be  paid  90  per  eeiituin  of  the  amount 
so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 
States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as  added  to  said  90  per 
centum  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  just  compen¬ 
sation.  ' 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and 
condemnation,  the  Commission  or  the  Administrator  shall 
cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted  under  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1888  (U.  S.  0.,  1940  edition,  title  40,  sec.  257),  or  any 
other  applicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the  filing  of 
the  condemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  be 
taken  and  the  pro]3erty  may  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
Eeal  property  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  means 
of  transfer  may  also  lie  occu[)ied,  used,  and  improved  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General. 

INVENTOEIES  OF  PEOPEETY 

Sec.  9.  Within  three  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  compile  a  preliminary  inventory 
of  the  property  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  prepare  a  complete  inventory 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Every  year  thereafter  the 
Administrator  shall  compile  supplementary  inventories,  indi- 
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eating  all  changes  in  such  property.  A  copy  of  each  inven- 
torv  compiled  by  the  Administrator  shall  he  submitted  to 
the  President,  and  he  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress.  The  President  before  transmitting  any  such  copy 
to  the  Congress  may  omit  therefrom  any  portions  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  which  he  deems  required  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense  and  military  security,  hut  the  fact  of  each  such 
omission  shall  he  noted  on  the  copy  so  transmitted.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  affect  the  power  of  the  Congress,  or  of 
either  House  thereof,  or  of  any  standing  or  select  committee 
of  either  House  thereof,  or  of  any  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  thereof,  to  require  the  furnishing  to  it  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  so  omitted. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  COMMISSION 
Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct, 
or  provide  for  the  conducting  by  the  Administrator  of, 
research  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
fission,  the  transmutation  of  atomic  species,  and  closely 
related  phenomena,  and  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  any  and  all  processes  or  methods  for  the  release  of  atomic 
energy,  and  for  the  exploitation  and  use  thereof  for  military, 
industrial,  scientific,  or  medical  purposes :  Provided,  however, 
That  it  shall  he  the  policy  of  the  Commission  and  of  the 
Administrator,  in  accord  with  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  to 
utilize,  encourage,  and  aid  colleges,  universities,  scientific 
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laboratories,  hospitals,  and  other  governmental,  nonprofit, 
or  private  institutions  equipped  and  staffed  to  conduct  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  in  this  field.  The  Commission 
may  also  engage,  or  authorize  the  Administrator  to  engage, 
in  all  suchi  related  activities  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  these  functions.  In  performing 
any  of  the  functions  under  this  section,  the  Commission  and 
Administrator  may  construct,  establish,  and  operate  all  neces¬ 
sary  plants  and  facilities,  may  modify  and  use  any  or  all  of 
the  property  available  to  the  Commission,  and  may  employ 
such  persomiel  as  may  be  necessary.  Without  regard  to 
the  civil-service  laws  or  any  other  statute,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Administrator,  may  also  arrange  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  with  other  persons  to  engage  in  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  activities  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  and  subject 
to  its  supervision. 

(b)  No  other  Government  agency,  except  the  armed 
forces  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer¬ 
gency  and  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall  undertake  or 
engage  in  such  activities  without  the  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Administrator  and  upon  such  conditions  as 
the  Commission,,  or  the  Administrator  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  may  prescribe. 

(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
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sion,  tlie  Administrator,  and  their  agents  and  licensees  shall, 
so  far  as  feasible,  protect  and  conserve  all  natural  resources.  - 
LICENSING  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  PEOPEETY 
Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  license, 
or  to  provide  for  the  licensing  by  the  Administrator  of,  any 
or  all  of  the  property  available  to  the  Commission,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
or  of  any  other  statute,  to  any  person  or  Government  agency 
for  (1)  research  and  experimentation  in  nuclear  fission  or 
the  transmutation  of  atomic  species;  (2)  the  development, 
exploitation,  and  use  of  processes  or  methods  for  the  release 
of  atomic  energy;  (3)  any  use  of  such  property  where  it  is 
deemed  advisable  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  retain  con¬ 
trol  or  supervision  in  the  Commission  over  the  property;  its 
utilization,  or  disposition;  or  (4)  any  other  purpose  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  Commission  and 
the  Administrator  sliall  not  license  any  complete  plant  or 
facility  to  any  private  person  until  sixty  days  after  a  full 
report  to  tlie  Congress  of  the  intention  to  grant  such  license, 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  shall  have  been  made  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session.  No  such  license  for  purposes  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  shall  he  given  by  the  Commission  or  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  a  foreign  government  or  any  person  who  is  not 
under  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  President. 
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(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  grants  or 
loans  of  funds,  or  to  provide  for  the  granting  or  lending  of 
funds  by  the  Administrator,  for  research,  experimentation, 
or  development  in  nuclear  fission,  the  transmutation  of  atomic 
species,  or  the  release  of  atomic  energy. 

(c)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  all  licenses  given,  and 
grants  and  loans  made,  pursuant  to  this  section  that  the 
holder,  grantee,  or  borrower  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
such  reports  conceniing  the  use  of  the  licensed  property  or 
the  grants  or  loans,  and  related  matters,  as  the  Administrator 
or  the  Commission  may  require.  The  Commission  may  im¬ 
pose,  or  authorize  the  Administrator  to  impose,  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  upon  the  licensee,  grantee,  or  borrowei 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  and  appropriate  in  the  national 
interest,  and  as  are  in  accord  with  the  policies  set  forth  in 
sections  1  and  3  (a) . 

(d)  In  the  performance  of  their  functions  under  this 
section  and  section  13,  the  Commission  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  adopt  the  policy  of  ( 1 )  widespread  distribution, 
so  far  as  feasible,  of  such  licenses,  grants,  loans,  and  consents 
on  equally  equitable  terms  to  all  qualified  persons,  and  (2) 
discouraging  the  growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  and 
unlawful  competition  in  the  trades  and  industries  affected 
by  such  licenses,  grants,  loans,  and  consents.  The  Commis- 
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1  sion  and  the  Administrator  shall  promptly  report  to  the  At- 

2  torney  General  any  evidence  which  they  may  have  (1)  of 

3  the  use  of  property  licensed  or  of  grants  or  loans  made  under 

4  this  section  or  (2)  of  action  under  any  consent  granted  under 

5  section  13,  which  fosters  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  or 

6  unlawful  competition. 

7  DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

8  •  Sec.  12.  Whenever  the  Commission  determines  that 

9  control  over  any  property  of  the  United  States  of  which 

10  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction,  or  that  the  disposition  of 

11  such  property  under  section  10  or  11,  is  no  longer  neces- 

12  sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act, 

13  it  shall  report  such  property  to  the  appropriate  Goverii- 

14  ment  agency  concerned  wdth  the  utilization  and  disposi- 

15  tion  of  such  property,  and  shall  turn  over  or  dispose  of 
Id  such  property  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  such  agency:  Pro- 

17  vided,  That  the  Commission  shall  itself  be  authorized  (with- 

18  out  regard  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any 

19  other  statute)  to  sell  or  return  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
29  erty,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  proper,  to 

21  the  person  from  whom  such  property  was  acquired,  and 

22  Ills  heirs  or  assignees,  or  to  the  present  occupants  or  holders 

23  of  such  property:  And  provided  further,  That  the  Commis- 
21  sion  shall  return  any  such  property  to  the  Government 
25  agency  from  which  it  was  acquired. 
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CONTEOL  OF  PRIVATE  ACTIVITIES 
Sec.  13.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Administrator  and  upon  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  he,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  may 
prescribe — 

(1)  to  refine,  produce,  or  process  any  appreciable 

quantity,  as  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Commission, 
of  the  substances  described  .in  section  6  (a)  (1)  or 

any  ores  or  materials  known  to  be  capable  of  producing 
such  substances; 

(2)  to  use,  process,  manufacture,  or  utilize,  in  any 
manner,  any  appreciable  quantity,  as  defined  by  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission,  of  the  substances  described 
in  section  6  (a  )  (1). 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export  from 
or  import  into  the  United  States  ores  or  other  materials 
containing  any  appreciable  quantity,  as  defined  by  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission,  of  the  substances  described  in  sec¬ 
tion  6  (a)  (1),  or  such  substances,  for  any  purpose,  until 
after  application  has  been  made  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  Administrator’s  consent  has  been  obtained,  including  in 
such  application  a  sworn  statement  as  to  the  quantity,  desti¬ 
nation,  consignee,  and  intended  use  of  the  material  being 
exported  or  imported,  together  with  such  other  information 
as  the  Commission  may  require.  The  Commission  may  pro- 
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liibit  or  condition  the  exportation  or  importation  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  described  above  in  such  manner  as  it  finds  to  be  required 
by  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  extend  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  to  any  other  metal  or  sub¬ 
stance  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  readily  capable  of 
or  peculiarly  related  to  the  transmutation  of  atomic  species, 
the  production  of  nuclear  fission,  or  the  release  of  atomic 
energy.  Notice  of  such  extensions  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Kegister. 

(d)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an}^  person  to  conduct 
research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  or  in  other  fields 
employing  the  results  or  methods  of  research  in  that  field, 
involving  the  release  of  actual  amounts  of  atomic  energy 
which  constitute  a  national  hazard,  or  are  of  military  or  in¬ 
dustrial  value,  without  the  consent  of  the  Administrator,  and 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  may  prescribe. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  section  16  (3)  shall 
prohibit,  or  shall  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Administrator,  the  conducting  or  disclosure  by  private 
persons  of  research  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  or  in  other 
fields  employing  the  results  or  methods  of  research  in  that 
field,  unless  the  release  of  actual  amounts  of  atomic  energy 
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involved  in  such  research  constitutes  a  national  hazard  or  is 
of  mihtary  or  industrial  value. 

(e)  The  Adniinistrator  aud  the  ('omniission  shall  have 
plenary  authority  to  direct,  supervise,  regulate,  and  inspect 
the  activities  with  respect  to  whicli  consent  has  been  granted, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  been  prescribed  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  consent  to  such  activities. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  14.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  President  (a) 
reports  concerning  the  matters  within  its  jurisdiction  and  the 
exercise  of  its  authoritj^  under  this  Act,  and  (b)  financial 
statements  of  the  Government  operations  and  activities  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  President  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  each  report  and  statement  to  the  Congress.  The  President 
before  transmitting  any  such  copy  to  the  Congress  may  omit 
therefrom  any  portions  the  omission  of  which  he  deems  re¬ 
quired  in  the  interests  of  national  defense  and  military 
security,  but  the  fact  of  each  such  omission  shall  be  noted  on 
the  copy  so  transmitted.  Toothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
the  power  of  the  Congress,  or  of  either  House  thereof,  or 
of  any  standing  or  select  committee  of  either  House  thereof, 
or  of  any  joint  committee  of  the  two  House  thereof,  to  require 
the  furnishing  to  it  of  the  information  so  omitted. 
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VOLUNTARY  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 
Sec.  15.  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those 
States  and  local  governments  in  which  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  are  carried  on  and  in  which  the  Commission,  or 
its  agents,  have  acquired  properties  previously  subject  to 

State  and  local  taxation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 

% 

make  payments  to  States  and  local  governments  in  lieu  of 
such  taxes.  Such  payments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the 
times,  and  upon  the  terms  the  Commission  deems  appro¬ 
priate,  hut  the  Commission  shall  be  guided  by  the  policy  of  . 
not  exceeding  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  payable 
for  such  property  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  acquired, 
except  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon  the  State 
or  local  government  by  activities  of  the  Commission,  the 
Administrator,  the  Maidiattan  Engineer  District,  or  their 
agents,  and  in  such  cases  any  benefits  accruing  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  by  reason  of  these  activities  shall  be 
considered  in  the  determination  of  such  pa^^ments.  The 
Commission  and  any  corporation  created  by  it,  and  the 
property  and  income  of  the  Commission  or  of  such  corpora¬ 
tions,  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any 
manner  or  form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof. 

SECURITY  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  16.  Insofar  as  required  by  the  national  defense 
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1  or  considerations  of  inilitaiy  security,  the  Commission 

2  is  aiitliorized  and  directed  to  establish,  and  to  provide  for 

3  the  administration  of,  security  regnlations  governing  the  col- 

4  lection,  classification,  dissemination,  publication,  transmis- 

5  sion,  handling,  and  communication  by  any  person  of  in- 

6  formation,  data,  documents,  equipment,  and  material  of  any 

7  kind  relating  to  or  connected  with  research  on  the  transmu- 

8  tation  of  atomic  species,  with  the  production  of  nuclear  fission, 

9  or  with  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  in  all  cases  where  such 

10  information,  data,  documents,  equipment,  or  material  have 

11  at  any  time,  before  or  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  been 

12  entrusted  to,  or  come  into  the  knowledge  or  possession  of, 

13  any  such  person  ( 1 )  by  reason  of  his  official  duties,  or  ( 2 ) 

14  pursuant  to  a  contract  with  or  license  from,  or  in  the  course 

15  of  employment  by,  the  Commission,  the  Administrator,  any 

16  other  Government  agency,  their  agents,  contractors,  or 

17  licensees,  or  (3)  in  connection  with  activities  governed  by 

18  section  13. 

19  GENERAL  PENALTIES 

20  Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  wiUful  violation  or  any  willful  at- 

21  tempt  to  violate,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate,  any  of  the 

22  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  terms  or  conditions  of  any 

23  hcense  or  consent  authorized  hereunder,  except  as  provided 

24  in  section  18,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
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$100,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding 
ten  years,  or  both. 

(1))  On  application  by  the  Commission  or  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  is  authorized 
to,  and  shall,  grant  injunctive  or  other  appropriate  affirmative 
relief  against  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  license,  or  consent  authorized 
hereunder, 

PENALTIES  FOR  SECURITY  VIOLATIONS 
Sec.  18.  (a)  Any  willful  or  grossly  negligent  violation 
of  any  security  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  16  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  penal¬ 
ties,  he  ground  for  dismissal  from  employment  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  the  Administrator,  or  for  dismissal,  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Administrator,  from  employment  in  connection 
with  activities  governed  by  this  Act  by  other  Government 
agencies,  or  the  agents,  holders  of  consents,  or  licensees  of 
the  Commission,  the  Administrator,  or  other  Government 
agencies,  without  regard  to  criminal  prosecution  or  convic¬ 
tion  thereunder. 

(h)  Any  violation  of  security  regulations  promulgated  . 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  16  of  this  Act 
shall  be  punishable  b}"  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or,  if 
willful  or  through  gross  negligence,  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  b}"  imprisonment  for  a 
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term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both.  An  attempt  to 
violate  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate  security  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  16  of  this 
Act  shall  he  punishable  in  the  same  manner. 

(c)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  having  posses¬ 
sion  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted  with  any 
information,  data,  documents,  equipment,  or  material  of 
any  kind  relating  to  or  connected  with  research  on  the 
transmutation  of  atomic  species,  with  the  production  of 
nuclear  fission,  or  with  the  release  of  atomic  energy,  with 
the  intent  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
or  with  reason  to  beheve  that  his  act  will  have  such  conse¬ 
quences,  communicates  or  transmits,  or  attempts  or  con¬ 
spires  to  communicate  or  transmit  the  same  to  any  person 
not  entitled  to  receive  it,  shall  he  punished  hy  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $300,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
not  exceeding  thirty  years,  or  both. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  19.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  ‘‘Government  agency”  means  any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  hoard,  bureau,  commission,  or  other  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
corporation  wholly  owned  (either  directly  or  through  one  or 
more  corporations)  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corpora- 
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tion,  partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  political 
entity,  public  or  private  insititution,  group,  or  other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  ‘‘material”  includes  any  article,  com¬ 
modity,  substance,  machinery,  accessory,  equipment,  part, 
component,  assembly,  work  in  process,  maintenance,  repair 
and  operating  supplies,  and  any  product  of  any  kind. 

(d)  The  term  “United  States”  includes  all  Territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  “license”  includes  license,  lease,  loan, 
sell,  furnish,  make  availal)le,  dispose,  grant  any  right  or 
interest. 

(f)  The  term  “property”  includes  real  property  (in¬ 
cluding  all  interests  in  or  pertaining  thereto) ,  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  intangible  property,  plants,  equipment,  and  materials. 

(g)  The  term  “agent”  of  the  Commission  or  of  the 
Administrator  includes  corporations  created  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  contractors  with  the  Commission  or  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  other  agents. 

APPEOPETATIONS 

Sec.  20.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  much  of  the 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  or  other 
funds  available  for  the  use  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  Dis¬ 
trict,  Army  Service  Forces,  and  all  records  and  all  outstand- 
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ing  obligations  thereof,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  use  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
functions  authorized  by  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  21.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those  to 
which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  he  affected  thereby. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  22.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1945”. 
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79th  CONGKESS 
IsT  Session 


S.  1717 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES  . 

December  20  (legislative  day,  December  19),  1945 

Mr.  McMahon  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 


A  BILL 

Eor  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  llepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  DECLAEATION  OF  POLICY 

4  Section  1.  (a)  Findings  and  Declaeation.— Ke- 

5  search  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear  fission  have 

6  attained  the  stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic  energy  on 

7  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  significance  of  the  atomic  homb 

8  for  military  purposes  is  evident.  The  effect  of  the  use  of 

9  atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes  upon  the  social, 

10  economic,  and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now 

11  be  determined.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate,  however. 
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that  tapping  this  new  source  of  energy  will  cause  profound 
changes  in  our  present  way  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  development  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
shall  be  directed  toward  improving  the  public  welfare,  in¬ 
creasing  the  standard  of  living,  strengthening  free  com¬ 
petition  among  private  enterprises  so  far  as  practicable,  and 
cementing  world  peace. 

(b)  PuEPOSE  OF  Act. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  effectuate  these  policies  by  providing,  among  others,  for 
the  following  major  programs; 

( 1 )  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering  private  re¬ 
search  and  development  on  a  truly  independent  basis  to 
encourage  maximum  scientific  progress; 

(2)  A  program  for  the  free  dissemination  of  basic  scien¬ 
tific  information  and  for  maximum  liberality  in  dissemination 
of  related  technical  information; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  research  to 
assure  the  Government  of  adecpiate  scientific  and  technical 
accomplishment ; 

(4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of  the  produc¬ 
tion,  ownership,  and  use  of  fissionable  materials  to  protect 
the  national  security  aiid  to  insure  the  broadest  possible 
exploitation  of  the  field; 

(5)  A  program  for  simultaneous  study  of  the  social. 
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political,  and  economic  effects  of  the  utilization  of  atomic 
energy;  and 

(6)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  international  agreements  made  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  will  enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently 
informed  so  as  to  take  further  legislative  action  as  may 
hereafter  be  appropriate. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic 
Energy  Conmiission  (herein  called  tlie  Commission),  which 
shall  he  composed  of  five  members.  Three  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  he  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  In 
submitting  nominations  to  the  Senate,  the  President  shall  set 
forth  the  experience  and  qualifications  of  each  person  so 
nominated.  Each  member,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum;  the 
'Chainnan  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000 
per  annum.  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in 
any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  may  exercise 
any  or  all  of  its  powers  in  any  place.  The  Commission  shall 
bold  such  meetings,  conduct  such  bearings,  and  receive  such 
reports  as  will  enable  it  to  meet  its  responsibilities  for  cany- 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EESEAECH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Eeseaecii  Assistance.— The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in  such  manner  as 
to  insiu*e  the  continued  conduct  of  research  and  develop¬ 
mental  activities  m  the  fields  specified  below  by  private 
or  public  institutions  or  persons  and  to  assist  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  contracts,  agree¬ 
ments,  arrangements,  grants-in-aid,  and  loans — 

(1)  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  developmental 
activities  relating  to  (a)  nuclear  processes;  (b)  the 
theory  and  production  of  atomic  energy,  mcluding 
processes  and  devices  related  to  such  production;  (c) 
utibzation  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  for 
medical  or  health  purposes;  (d)  utibzation  of  fission¬ 
able  and  radioactive  materials  for  all  other  purposes, 
including  industrial  uses;  and  (e)  the  protection  of 
health  during  research  and  production  activities;  and 

(2)  for  studies  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
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effects  of  the  availability  and  utilization  of  atomic 
energy. 

The  Commission  may  make  partial  advance  payments  on 
such  contracts  and  arrangements.  Such  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  may  contain  provisions  to  protect  health,  to 
minimize  danger  from  explosion,  and  for  reporting  and  in¬ 
spection  of  "work  performed  thereunder  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  but  shall  not  contain  any  provisions  or  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevent  the  dissemination  of  scientific  or  tech¬ 
nical  information,  except  to  the  extent  already  required  by 
the  Espionage  Act. 

(b)  Eedeeal  Atomic  Kesearch.— The  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  research  and  develop¬ 
mental  activities  through  its  own  facilities  in  the  fields  speci¬ 
fied  in  (a)  above. 

PRODUCTION  OE  EISSIONxVBLE  MATERIALS 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Deeinittox. — The  term  “production  of 

r'  - 

fissionable  materials”  shall  include  all  methods  of  manufactur¬ 
ing,  producing,  refining,  or  processing  fissionable  materials, 
including  the  process  of  separating  fissionable  material  from 
other  substances  in  which  such  material  may  be  contained, 
whether  by  thermal  diffusion,  electromagnetic  separation,  or 
other  processes. 

(b)  Authority  to  Produce. — The  Commission  shall 
be  the  exclusive  producer  of  fissionable  materials,  except  pro- 
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diiction  incident  to  research  or  developmental  activities  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  restrictions  provided  in  subparagraph  (d)  below. 
The  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  produced  in  any 
quarter  shall  be  determined  b}^  the  President. 

(c)  PuomBiTiON. — It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person 
to  produce  any  fissionable  material  except  as  may  be  incident 
to  the  conduct  of  research  or  developmental  activities. 

(d)  Reseaech  and  Development  on  Peoduction 
Peocesses.  ( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  establish  by  regula¬ 
tion  such  requirements  for  the  reporting  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopmental  activities  on  the  production  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rials  as  will  assure  the  Commission  of  full  knowledge  of  all 
such  activities,  rates  of  production,  and  quantities  produced. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  the  frequent 
inspection  of  all  such  activities  by  employees  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

(3)  No  person  may  in  the  course  of  such  research  or 
developmental  activities  possess  or  operate  facilities  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  in  quantities  or  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb  or  other  military  weapon 
unless  all  such  facilities  are  the  property  of  and  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized,  to  the  extent  that  it  deems  such  action  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
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1  conduct  of  such  research  or  developmental  activities  involv- 

2  ing  the  use  of  the  Commission’s  facilities. 

3  (e)  Existing  Conteacts.— The  Commission  is  au- 

4  thorized  to  continue  in  effect  and  modify  such  contracts 

5  for  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  as  may  have  been 

6  made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  that,  as 

7  rapidly  as  practicable,  and  in  any  event  not  more  than  one 

8  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 

9  shall  arrange  for  the  exclusive  operation  of  facilities  employed 

10  in  the  manufacture  of  fissionable  materials  by  employees 

11  of  the  Commission. 

12  CONTROL  OF  MATERIALS 

13  Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  Mateeials.— 

14  ( 1 )  Definition. — The  term  ‘‘fissionable  materials” 

15  shall  include  plutonium,  uranium  235,  and  such  other  ma- 

16  terials  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  determine 

t  ; 

17  to  be  capable  of  releasing  substantial  quantities  of  energy 

18  through  nuclear  fission  of  the  material. 

19  (2)  Peivately  owned  fissionable  mateeials. — 

20  Any  person  owning  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  or  to  any 

21  fissionalile  material  shall  forthwith  transfer  all  such  right, 

22  title,  or  interest  to  the  Commission. 

23  (.3)  PEOinBiTiON. — It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  per- 

24  son  to  (a)  own  any  fissionable  material;  or  (b)  after  sixty 

25  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  except  as 
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1  autliorized  by  the  Commission  possess  any  fissionable  ma- 

2  terial;  or  (c)  export  from  or  import  into  the  United  States 

3  any  fissionable  material,  or  directly  or  indirectly  be  a  party 

4  to  or  in  any  way  a  beneficiary  of,  aaiy  contract,  arrange- 

5  ment,  or  other  activit}"  pertaining  to  the  production,  refin- 

6  ing,  or  processing  of  any  fissionable  material  outside  of  the 

7  United  States. 

8  .  (4)  Disteibution  of  fissionable  materials.— 

9  The  Coimnission  is  autliorized  and  directed  to  distribute 
10  fissionable  materials  to  all  applicants  requesting  such  ma¬ 
ll  terials  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  developmental  activities 

12  either  independently  or  under  contract  or  other  arrangement 

13  with  the  Commission.  If  sufficient  materials  are  not  avail- 

14  able  to  meet  all  such  requests,  and  applications  for  licenses 

15  under  section  7,  the  Commission  shall  allocate  fissionable 

16  materials  among  all  such  applicants  in  the  manner  best 

17  calculated  to  encourage  independent  research  and  develop- 

18  ment  by  making  adequate  fissionable  materials  available  for 

19  such  purposes.  The  Commission  shall  refuse  to  distribute 

20  or  allocate  any  materials  to  any  applicant,  or  shall  recall 

21  .any  materials  after  distribution  or  allocation  from  any  apph- 

22  cant,  who  is  not  equipped  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety 

23  standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from 
explosion  as  may  be  established  by  the  Commission. 

25  (b)  Source  Materials.— 
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1  (1)  Definition. — The  term  ‘^source  materials”  shall 

2  include  any  ore  containing  uranium,  thorium,  or  beryllium, 

3  and  such  other  materials  peculiarly  essential  to  the  produc- 

4  tion  of  fissionable  materials  as  may  be  determined  by  the 

5  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

6  (2)  License  fob  tbansfees  eequieed. — No  per- 

7  son  may  transfer  possession  or  title  to  any  source  material 

8  after  mining,  extraction,  or  removal  from  its  place  of  origin, 

9  and  no  person  may  receive  any  source  material,  without  a 

10  license  from  the  Commission. 

11  (8)  Issuance  of  licenses. — Any  person  desiring 

12  to  transfer  or  receive  possession  of  any  source  material  shall 

13  apply  for  a  license  therefor  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 

14  dures  as  the  Conmiission  may  by  regulation  establish.  The 

15  Commission  shall  estabhsh  such  standards  for  the  issuance 

16  or  refusal  of  Hcenses  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure 

17  adequate  source  materials  for  production,  research,  or  de- 

18  velopmental  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  prevent  the 

19  use  of  such  materials  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  na- 

20  tional  welfare. 

21  ‘  (4) '  Repoeting. — ^The  Commission'  is  authorized  to 

22  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  requiring  reports  of  owner- 

23  ship,  possession,  extraction,  refining,  shipment,  or  other 

24  handhng  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

. S.1717 - 2 
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(c)  ByPEODUCT  MaTEEIx\LS. — 

(1)  Definition. — The  term  “byproduct  material” 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  all  materials  (except  fissionable 
material)  yielded  in  the  processes  of  producing  fissionable 
material. 

(2)  Disteibution. — The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  distribute,  with  or  without  charge,  byproduct 
materials  to  all  applicants  seeking  such  materials  for  research 
or  developmental  work,  medical  therapy,  industrial  uses,  or 
such  other  useful  applications  as  may  be  developed.  If  suf¬ 
ficient  materials  to  meet  all  such  requests  are  not  available, 
the  Commission  shall  allocate  such  materials  among  appli¬ 
cants  therefor,  giving  preference  to  the  use  of  such  materials 
in  the  conduct  of  research  and  developmental  activity  and 
medical  therapy.  The  Commission  shall  refuse  to  distribute 
or  allocate  any  byproduct  materials  to  any  applicant,  or 
recall  any  materials  after  distribution  or  allocation  from  any 
applicant,  who  is  not  equipped  or  who  fails  to  observe  such 
safety  standards  to  protect  health  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Geneeal  Peovisions.— ( 1 )  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to — 

(i)  acquire  or  purchase  fissionable  or  source 
-materials  within  the  United  States  or  elsewhere; 

(ii)  take,  requisition,  or  condemn-  within  the 
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1  tJnited  States  any  fissionable  or  source  material  and 

2  make  just  compensation  therefor.  The  Commission  shall 

3  detennine  such  compensation.  In  the  exercise  of  such 

4  rights  of  eminent  domain  and  condemnation,  proceed- 

5  ings  may  be  instituted  under  the  Act  of  August  1,  1888 

6  (U.  S.  C.  1940,  title  40,  sec.  257) ,  or  any  other  appli- 

7  cable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the  filing  of  the 

8  condemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  be 

9  taken  and  the  property  may  be  treated  by  the  Commis- 

10  sion  in  the  same  manner  as  other  similar  property  owned 

11  by  it; 

12  (iii)  conduct  exploratory  operations,  investigations, 

« 

18  inspections  to  determine  the  location,  extent,  mode  of 

14  occurrence,  use,  or  condition  of  source  materials  with  or 

15  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  any  interest  therein, 

lb  making  just  compensation  for  any  damage  or  injury  oc- 

17  casioned  thereby. 

18  (2)  The  Commission  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 

19  procedure  by  which  any  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  its 
29  action  in  allocating,  refusing  to  allocate,  or  in  rescinding  any 

21  allocation  of  fissionable,  source,  or  byproduct  materials  to 

22  him  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  by  a  board 
28  of  appeal  consisting  of  two  or  more  members  appointed  by 
2^  the  Commission  and  at  least  one  member  of  the  Commission. 
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MILITAEY  APPLICATIONS  OP  ATOMIC  POWER 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 

to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research  and  de¬ 
velopmental  work  in  the  military  application  of  atomic 
power;  and 

(2)  have  custody  of  all  assembled  or  unassembled 
atomic  bombs,  bomb  parts,  or  other  atomic  mibtary 
weapons,  presently  or  hereafter  produced,  except  that 
upon  the  express  finding  of  the  President  that  such 
action  is  required  in  the  interests  of  national  defense, 
the  Commission  shall  deliver  such  quantities  of  weapons 
to  the  armed  forces  as  the  President  may  specify. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  conduct  any  research 
or  developmental  work  in  the  military  application  of  atomic 
power  if  such  research  or  developmental  work  is  contrary 
to  any  international  agreement  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  atomic  bombs,  bomb  parts,  or  other  applica¬ 
tions  of  atomic  power  as  military  weapons,  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  express  consent  and  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  been  obtained,  which  consent 
and  direction  shall  be  obtained  for  each  quarter. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture, 
produce,  or  process  any  device  or  equipment  designed  to 
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utilize  fissionable  materials  as  a  military  weapon,  except 

as  authorized  by  the  Coirunission. 

^  «/ 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEVICES 
Sec.  7.  (a)  License  Required. — It  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  person  to  operate  any  equipment  or  device 
utilizing  fissionable  materials  without  a  license  issued  bv 
the  Commission  authorizing  such  operation. 

(h)  Issuance  of  Licenses. — Any  person  desiring  to 
utilize  fissionable  materials  in  any  such  device  or  equipment 
shall  apply  for  a  hcense  therefor  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  such  a 
license  on  a  nonexclusive  l)asis  and  to  supply  appropriate 
quantities  of  fissionable  materials  to  the  extent  available  to 
any  applicant  ( 1 )  who  is  equipped  to  observe  such  safety 
standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from 
explosion  as  the  Commission  may  establish;  and  (2)  who 

I 

• 

agrees  to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such  technical 
information  and  data  concerning  the  operation  of  such  device 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  necessary  to  encourage 
the  use  of  such  devices  by  as  many  licensees  as  possible. 
Where  any  license  might  serve  to  maintain  or  foster  the 
growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful  competition, 
or  other  trade  position  inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely 
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1  competitive  enterprises,  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 

2  directed  to  refuse  to  issue  such  license  or  to  establish  such 

3  conditions  to  prevent  these  results  as  the  Commission,  in 

4  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  may  determine. 

5  The  Commission  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Attorney 

6  General  any  information  it  may  have  of  the  use  of  such  de- 

7  vices  which  appears  to  have  these  results.  No  hcense  may 

8  be  given  to  a  foreign  government  or  to  any  person  who  is 

9  not  under  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

10  (c)  Byproduct  Power.— If  in  the  production  of  fis- 

11  sionable  materials  the  production  processes  yield  energy 

12  capable  of  ulitization,  such  energy  may  be  used  by  the  Com- 

13  mission,  transferred  to  other  Government  agencies,  sold  to 

14  public  or  private  utilities  under  contract  providing  for  reason- 

15  able  resale  prices,  or  sold  to  private  consumers  at  reasonable 

16  rates  and  on  as  broad  a  basis  of  eligibility  as  the  Commission 

17  may  detennine  to  be  possible. 

18  (d)  Reports  to  Congress.— Whenever  in  its  opin- 

19  ion  industrial,  commercial,  or  other  uses  of  fissionable  mate- 

20  rials  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  practical 

21  value,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  a  report  to  the  Con- 

22  gross  stating  all  the  facts,  the  Commission’s  estimate  of  the 

23  social,  political,  and  economic  effects  of  such  utilization,  and 

24  the  Commission’s  recommendations,  for  necessary  or  desir- 

25  able  supplemental  legislation.  Until  such  a  report  has  been 
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filed  with  the  Commission  and  the  period  of  ninet}^  days  has 
elapsed. after  such  filing,  within  which  period  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  adopt  supplemental  legislation,  no  license  for  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  devices  shall  he  issued  hy  the 

I 

Commission. 

PROPERTY  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the  transfer 
to  the  Commission  of  the  following  property  owned  hy  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  agencies,  or  any  interest  in  such 
property  held  in  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 

( 1 )  All  fissionable  materials ;  all  bombs  and  bomb  parts ; 
all  plants,  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  for  the  process¬ 
ing  or  production  of  fissionable  materials,  bombs,  and  bomb 
parts;  all  processes  and  technical  information  of  any  kind, 
and  the  source  thereof  (including  data,  drawings,  specifica¬ 
tions,  patents,  patent  applications,  and  other  sources,  relating 
to  the  refining  or  production  of  fissionable  materials ;  and  all  “ 
contracts,  agreements,  leases,  patents,  applications  for  patents, 
inventions  and  discoveries  (whether  patented  or  unpatented) , 
and  other  rights  of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  items ; 

(2)  All  facilities  and  equipment,  and  materials  therein, 
devoted  primarily  to  atomic  energy  research  and  develop¬ 
ment;  and 

(3)  All  prop'erty  in  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
Manhattan  engineer  district. 
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(b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those 
States  and  local  governments  in  which  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  are  carried  on  and  in  which  the  Commission, 
or  its  agents,  have  acquired  properties  previously  subject 

j 

to  State  and  local  taxation,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make  payments  to  State  and  local  governments  in 
lieu  of  such  taxes.  Such  payments  may  be  in  the  amounts, 
at  the  times,  and  upon  the  terms  the  Commission  deems 
ap])ropriate,  but  the  Commission  shall  he  guided  by  the 
policy  of  not  exceeding  the  taxes  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  such  property  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
acquired,  except  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon 
the  State  or  local  government  by  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  iVIanhattan  engineer  district,  or  their  agents, 
and  in  such  cases  any  lienefits  accruing  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  by  reason  of  these  activities  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  determination  of  such  payments.  The  Com¬ 
mission  and  any  corporation  created  by  it,  and  the  property 
and  income  of  the  Commission  or  of  such  corporation,  are 
hereliy  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner 
or  form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any  sub¬ 
division  thereof. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  INEOEMATION 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Basic  Scientific*  Infoemation.— Basic 
scientific  information  in  the  fields  specified  in  section  3  may 
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be  freely  disseminated.  The  term  “basic  scientific  informa¬ 
tion’’  shall  include,  in  addition  to  theoretical  knowledge  of 
nuclear  and  other  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  therapy, 
all  results  capable  of  accomplishment,  as  distinguished  from 
the  processes  or  techniques  of  accomplishing  them. 

(b)  Related  Technical  Ineoemation. — The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  establish  a  Board  of  Atomic  Information  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  or  more  employees  and  at  least  one  member 
of  the  Commission.  The  Board  shall,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Commission,  provide  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  related  technical  information  with  the  utmost  lib¬ 
erality  as  freely  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  established  b}^  the  President  and  shall  have 
authority  to — 

( 1 )  establish  such  information  services,  publica¬ 
tions,  libraries,  and  other  registers  of  available  informa¬ 
tion  as  may  be  helpful  in  effectuating  this  pohcy; 

(2)  designate  by  regulation  the  types  of  related 
technical  information  the  dissemination  of  which  will 
effectuate  the  foregoing  policy.  Such  designations  shall 
constitute  an  administrative  determination  that  such  in¬ 
formation  is  not  of  value  to  the  national  defense  and  that 
any  person  is  entitled  to  receive  such  information,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Espionage  Act.  Failure  to  make 
any  such  designation  shall  not,  however,  be  deemed  a 
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determination  that  such  undesignated  information  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  said  Act ; 

(3)  by  regulation  or  order,  require  reports  of  the 
conduct  of  independent  research  or  development  activ¬ 
ities  in  the  fields  specified  in  section  3  and  of  the  oper- 

m 

ation  of  atomic  energy  devices  under  licenses  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  7 ; 

(4)  provide  for  such  inspections  of  independent  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities  of  the  types  specified 
in  section  3  and  of  the  operation  of  atomic  energy  de¬ 
vices  as  the  Commission  or  the  Board  may  determine; 
and 

(5)  whenever  it  will  facihtate  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  adopt  by  regulation  adminis¬ 
trative  interpretations  of  the  Espionage  Act  except  that 
any  such  interpretation  shall,  before  adoption,  receive 
the  express  approval  of  the  President. 

PATENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  invents  a  device  or 
method  for  the  production,  refining,  or  other  processing  of 
fissionable  material:  (i)  he  may  file  a  patent  application  to 
cover  such  invention,  sending  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion;  (ii)  if  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  determines  that  the 
invention  is  patentable,  he  shall  issue  a  patent  in  the  name  of 
the  Commission;  and  (hi)  the  Commission  shall  make  just 
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compensation  to  such  person.  The  Commission  shall  appoint 
a  Patent  Royalt,y  Board  consisting  of  one  or  more  employees 
and  at  least  one  member  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents.  The  Patent  Boyalty  Board  shall  deter¬ 
mine  what  constitutes  just  compensation  in  each  such  case 
and  whether  such  compensation  is  to  be  paid  in  periodic  pay¬ 
ments  rather  than  in  a  lump  sum.  Any  person  to  whom  any 
such  patent  has  heretofore  been  issued  shall  forthwith  transfer 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  such  patent  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  shall  receive  therefor  just  compensation  as  pro¬ 
vided  above. 

(b)  (1)  Any  patent  now  or  hereafter  issued  covering 
any  process  or  device  utihzing  or  peculiarly  necessary  to  the 
utilization  of  fissionable  materials,  or  peculiarly  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  research  or  developmental  activities  in  the 
fields  specified  in  section  3,  is  hereby  declared  to  he  affected 
with  the  public  interest  and  its  general  availabihty  for  such 
uses  is  declared  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Any  person  to  whom  any  such  patent  has  been 
issued,  or  any  person  desiring  to  use  any  device  or  process 
covered  by  such  patent  for  such  uses,  may  apply  to  the 
Patent  Boyalty  Board,  for  determination  by  such  Board  of 
a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  such  use  of  the  patented  process 
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or  device  intended  to  be  used  under  the  Commission’s 
license. 

(3)  In  determining  such  reasonable  royalty  fee,  the 
Patent  Eoyalty  Board  shall  take  into  consideration  any 
defense,  general  or  special,  that  might  he  pleaded  by  a 
defendant  in  an  action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which, 
if  any,  such  patent  was  developed  through  federally  fi¬ 
nanced  research,  the  degree  of  utility,  novelty,  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  patent,  the  cost  to  the  patentee  of  developing 
such  process  or  device,  and  a  reasonnble  rate  of  return  on 
such  research  investment  l)y  the  patentee. 

(4)  No  court,  Pederal,  State,  or  Territorial,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  or  power  to  sta3%  restrain,  or  otherwise  enjoin 
any  such  use  of  any  such  patented  device  or  process  by 
any  person  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of  such  patent. 
In  any  action  for  infringement  of  any  such  patent  filed  in 
any  such  court,  the  court  shall  have  authority  only  to  order 
the  payment  of  reasonable  royalty  fees  and  attorney’s  fees 
and  court  costs  as  damages  for  any  such  infringement.  If 
the  Patent  Eoyalty  Board  has  not  previously  determined 
the  reasonable  royalt}^  fee  for  the  use  of  the  patented  device 
or  process  involved  in  any  case,  the  court  in  such  case  shall, 
before  entering  judgment,  obtain  from  the  Patent  Eoyalty 
Board  a  report  containing  its  recommendation  as  to  the 
reasonable  royalty  fee  it  would  have  established  had  ap- 
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I)lication  been  made  to  it  as  provided  in  subparagraphs  2' 
and  3  above. 

OEGANIZATION  AND  GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  11.  (a)  OEGAmzATiox.— There  are  hereby  es¬ 
tablished  within  the  Commission  a  Division  of  Research,  a 
Division  of  Production,  a  Division  of  Materials,  and  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Military  Application.  Each  division  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per 
annum.  The  Commission  shall  delegate  to  each  such 
division  such  of  its  powers  under  this  Act  as  in  its  opinion 
from  time  to  time  will  promote  the  effectuation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  in  an  efficient  manner.  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  prevent  the  Commission  from  estab- 
hshing  such  additional  divisions  or  other  subordinate  or¬ 
ganizations  as  it  may  deem  desirable.  V 

(b)  General  Authority. — In  the  performance  of 
its  functions  the  Commission  is  authorized  to —  ^ 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 'with  and’ 
“  '  make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  on  legisla-^ 

tion,  policies,  administration,  and  research;  - 

(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such  stand¬ 
ards  and  instructions  to  govern  the  possession  and  use" 
of  fissionable  and  byproduct  materials  as  the  Commis- 
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sion  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion : 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations,  obtain 
such  information,  and  hold  such  hearings  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  deem  necessaiy  or  proper  to  assist  it  in  exercis¬ 
ing  any  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulations  or 
orders  issued  thereunder.  For  such  purposes  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  to  require  any  person  to  permit  the 
inspection  and  cop3dng  of  any  records  or  other  documents, 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  and  by  subpena  to 
require  any  person  to  appear  and  testify,  or  to  appear 
and  produce  dociunents,  or  both,  at  any  designated  place. 
Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States ; 

(4)  create  or  organize  corporations,  the  stock  of 
which  shall  be  wholly  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
controlled  by  the  Commission,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act ; 

(5)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission.  All  such  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance 
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with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  except 

that  expert  administrative,  technical,  and  professional 

personnel  may  be  employed  and  their  compensation  fixed 

without  regard  to  such  laws.  The  Commission  shall 

make  adequate  provision  for  administrative  review  by  a 

board  consisting  of  one  or  more  emploj^ees  and  at  least 

one  member  of  the  Commission  of  anv  determination  to 

%/ 

dismiss  any  scientific  or  professional  employee ;  and 

(6)  acquire  such  materials,  property,  equipment, 
and  facilities,  establish  or  construct  such  buildings  and 
facilities,  modify  such  building  and  facilities  from  time  to 
time,  and  construct,  acquire,  provide,  or  arrange  for  such 
facilities  and  services  for  the  housing,  health,  safety,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  recreation  of  personnel  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  mav  deem  necessarv. 

«/  4/ 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates,  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulations  or  orders  issued  thereunder 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
exceeding  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  prac¬ 
tices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
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vision  of  this  Act,  it  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate 
court  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an 
order  enforcing  compliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Commission  that  such  person  has  engaged 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon,  any  person  pursuant  to  section  11 
(b)  (3),  the  district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  ap¬ 
plication  by  the  Commission,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testi¬ 
mony  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

EEPOETS 

Sec.  13.  The  Commission  shall,  on  the  first  days  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  submit  reports  to  the 
President,  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives.  Such  reports  shall  summarize  and  appraise  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Commission  and  of  each '  di  vision  and  board 
therof,  and  specifically  shall  contain  financial  statements; 
lists  of  licenses  issued,  of  property  acquired,  of  research 
contracts  and  arrangements  entered  into,  and  of  the  amounts 
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of  fissionable  material  and  the  persons  to  whom  allocated; 
the  Commission’s  program  for  the  following  quarter* includ¬ 
ing  lists  of  research  contracts  and  arrangement  proposed 
to  be  entered  into;  conclusions  drawn  from  studies  of  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  effects  of  the  release  of  atomic 
energy;  and  such  recommendations  for  additional  legislation 
as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  14.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  ‘^atomic  energy”  shall  include  all  forms 
of  energy  liberated  in  the  artificial  transmutation  of  atomic 
species. 

(b)  The  term  ‘^Government  agency”  means  any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  board,  bureau,  commission,  or  other  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
corporation  wholly  owned  (either  directly  or  through  one  or 
more  corporations)  by  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  pubhc  or 
private  institution,  group,  any  government  other  than  the 
United  States,  any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  govern¬ 
ment,  and  any  legal  successor,  representative,  agent,  or 
agency  of  the  foregoing,  or  other  entity. 

(d)  The  term  “United  States”  includes  aU  Territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
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APPROPEIATIONS 

2  *  Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

3  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 

4  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Punds  appropriated 

5  to  the  Commission  shall,  if  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year 
e  for  which  appropriated,  remain  available  for  expenditure 

7  for  four  years  following  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  for 

8  which  appropriated.  After  such  four-year  period,  the  un- 

9  expended  balances  of  appropriations  shall  he  carried  to  the 

10  surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

11  SEPAEABILITY  OP  PROVISIONS 

12  Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 

13  tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circiunstances,  is 

14  held  invahd,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  apphcation 

15  of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 

16  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

yj  SHORT  TITLE 

18  Sec.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Atomic  Energy 

19  Act  of  1946”. 
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A  BILL 

For  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy. 


i  t  ^ 


79th  congress 
2d  Session 


S.  1717 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  29  (legislative  day,  March  5),  1946 

Referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  ])roposed  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  the 
bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy,  viz:  On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out 
all  down  to  and  including  line  5  on  page  3,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

1  Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Eneegy  CoM]\rTSSiON.— 

2  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic  Energy 

3  Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ‘‘Commission”) 

4  to  be  composed  of  nine  members,  five  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 

5  pointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

6  of  the  Senate  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “appointed  mem- 

7  bers”) .  The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Assistant  Secre- 

8  tary  of  War,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
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1  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air  shall  be  ex  officio  mem- 

2  bers  of  the  Commission  and  as  such  shall  have  full  powers  as 

3  members  of  the  Commission.  Five  members  shall  constitute 

4  a  quoram  of  the  Commission.  The  President  shall  designate 

5  one  of  the  appointed  members  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


7  (2)  In  submitting  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  any 

3  individual  to  be  an  appointed  member  of  the  Commission,  the 


9  President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and  the  qualifications 

10  of  the  nominee.  The  term  of  office  of  each  appointed  member 

11  of  the  Commission  taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two 

12  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  upon 

« ' 

13  the  expiration  of  such  two  j^ears.  Tlie  term  of  office  of  each 
11  appointed  member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after  the 
15  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Ifi  Act  shall  be  five  years,. except  that  (A)  the  terms  of  office  of 
IT  the  appointed  members  first  taking  office  after  the  expiration 

18  of  two  vears  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  ex- 

19  pire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appoint- 

20  ment,  one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four 

21  years,  one  at  the  end  of  five  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
‘22  and  one  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  after  the  date  of  enactment 
23  of  this  Act;  and  (B)  any  appointed  member  aj)pomted  to  fiU 
21  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
25  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for 
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1  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any  appointed  member  of  the 

2  '  Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
3'  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office.  Each  appointed 

4  member,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive  compensation  at 

5  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum;  and  the  Chairman  shall  re- 

6  ceive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500  per  annum.  No 

7  appointed  member  of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in  any 

8  other  business,  vocation,. or  employment  than  that  of  serving 

9  as  a  member  of  the  Commission.  The  ex  officio  members  of 

10  the  Commission  shall  receive  no  additional  compensation  for 

11  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

12  (3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  he  in 

13  the  District  of  Columhia,  hut  the  Commission  or  any  duly 

14  authorized  representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its 

15  jiowers  in  any  place.  The  Commission  shall  hold  such  meet- 

16  ings,  conduct  such  hearings,  and  receive  such  reports  as  may 

17  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

18  this  Act. 

19  (b)  Special  Functions  of  Ex  Officio  Mem- 

20  BEES. — If  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  at  any  time  con- 

21  eludes  that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act, 

I 

22  of  the  Commission  jeopardizes  the  foreign  relations  or  the 

23  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  or  is  contrary  to  the 

24  provisions  of  any  international  arrangement,  he  may  appeal 

25  such  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  to  the  Presi- 
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1  dent,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  If  any  other  ex  officio 

2  ...member  of  the  Gomnnssion  at  any  time  concludes  that  any 

3  .action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Commission 

4  is  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security,  he  may 

5  ai)peal  such  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  to  the 

6  President,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
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rehabilitation.  11  Transportation,./..  22 

Price  control .  3  Veterans . /....!,  1^4  7 

Property,  surplus .  4  Wheat . Z...  % 

Relief,  foreign.. . .  g  /  . 


SIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.\Reed  criticized  USDAt  e  handling  of  vheat  and'br^d  situation.  Sen¬ 
ate  ^received  suppl^ental  auprouriation  estinate  of  $195,100  for'^bber  research 
project.  Senate  ag^ed  to  House  anendnents  to  bill  naking  ve'^rans’  urcfcrences  for 
surplus ^ property  next\to  Federal ^ Go vernnent '  s;  ready  for  Pre/i dent.  Sen.  Thomas, 
Okla.,  introduced  billXo  establish  central  PMA  adninistra/^ive  ernonso  a,ccount.  Sen. 
Thomas,  Okla.,  introduce\bill  to  extend  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  ^Ulqtnent 


^Vet  to  Virgin  Islands, 


/ 


/ 


SENATE  .  /•’ 

\ 

1.  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR.  Sen.  Reed,  Ka*^.,  criticized^,/his  Department’s  handling  of  the 

v/heat  and  bread  situation  and  included  a  coi/tituent' s  letter  on  the  subject 

.  (pp.  4i39-4o).  \  •  / 

\  / 

2.  RUBBER;  APPROPRIATIONS,  Received  freX^t^s  President  a  supplemental  a'ouropriat ion 

estimate  of  $195. 1®0  to  contlnoc  .rcshi^h  on  rubber-bearing  plants  and  on  extras- 
^  .  tion  and  procegsihg-of(-rttbber($150,^,B!^IC  and  $451100, BPlSAE)(S,Doc.l7^(p.  4lo4) . 

PRICE  CONTROL.  Sen,  Langer,  N.D^.,  inserteS.  Cooperative  Store  Assn.  (l-Iaddock,  Nf 
Dak.)  and  Farmers'  Union  (Farg/i  IT.Dak.)  resections  favoring  the  continuation  ot 
price  control  (p.  4l06) .  /  \  '' 

Sen.  ^anger, 

tion  ouposing  price  contn?l  and  subsidies  for  the  xlvestock  industry  (p,  4l06). 

Sen,  Danger,  N.Daly^  inserted. a  Vegetable  Grce^/Vs'  Assn,  of  America  resolu¬ 
tion  opposing  price  callings  on  perishable  vegetableXp-nd  favoring  the  Hobbs 
.anti racketeering  bil/^(r)-p.  4lOG*7X  ^ 

Sen,  Wheri’.y »  J^tr. ,  criticized  OPA’s  "gestnpo  aethoa^"  of  enforcement,  com- 
feuded  its  drive^o  enforce  sugar  regulations,  and  include\^a  court  decision  on 
an  Ell«^cd  viflji^ion  case  (pp.  il27-*9).  \ 


SURPIXJS 
''^Veterans ' 


tain,  po 


V;  VETERANS,  Agreed,  to  the  House  amendments  to  X.  1757>  ^0  make 
riorities  next  to  those  of  the  Federal  Government,  provide  'tliat  cer- 
tml  pircporty  be  set  aside. for  Veterans  without  regard  to^^riorities, 
provide  for  a  time  limit  of  not  over  20  uays  within  idxicn^he  Govern¬ 
ment  Agencies  must  exercise  their  priorities,  and  prohibit  transfer  o\ property 
itie^^en  Gkivernment  agencies ,  without  reimbursement  or  transfer  of  funds, author- 
of  any  law  appror<ed  before  «Aine  22,1944  (pp,  4ll0-3)»  This  bill  v/ill  nov/ \e  sent 
0  the  President, 

•IRPORTS,  Agreed  to  defer  until  Tues.,  23,  consideration  of  the  confer<^ce 

Freport  #n  S*  2,  the  Federal-aid  airport  bill  (pp.  4l08-10) . 


BRITISH  LOANS.  .  C.ontinued  .debate  ,oii  S.,  J*  Re3vl3S,.  to  authorize  the  loan  to 
Great  Britain  (pp.  4l06.,  41^9-39,  4l40-2',  T  4l5l) .  During  the  delate  Sen.  Byftler 
Nehi-.,'  compared  the  'British  loan  temp  with  those  of  loans  made  hy  Bederj 
lending  agencies  to'  farmers,  i>-oteransV  small  Business,  etc.  (pu.  4l37'“9y-£'‘-n<i 
'^en.  Danger,,  N.Dak.,  discussed  living  costs  in  Alaska,  including  talta^ions  or 
tho  subject  (pp.  4i41-3)« 


_  S.  Agreed  to  the  conference  .report  on  S,  1152,  to  effectur.'^  the  pur-^ 

posesNof  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  in  D.  Cl  (p.  4l5l). 


S. 


'FOIffilGN  ifelllF.  Sen.  Mead,.  ‘spoke  on  UNRRA' s  ■  needd  ,iri  orc^  tp  carry  out 

its  forei^-relief  program  (pp*  4l47-50). 


LAND-USE  PLANMNG.  Sen.,  Danger,  •  IT. Doie.-,  inserted  a  N.' -Daky^-ricuitural  Advis¬ 
ory  Council  re'Bolut ion  urging  that  provisions  "be  made  to^^esume  locc;,!  lan,d— use 


plapning_  (p.  4l^) 


10. 


'RESEARCH;' iff  OM I C  ENERGY..  The  Special  Atomic  Energy  Committee  reported  with  an 
amendment  S.  I717,  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy  (S,  Rept. 

1211)  (p.  4107).  .  " 


11. 


Agreed  to  conf erenc^report  on  S,  161O,  to  provide 
therEliili-TOines  ( u-j./Ul  13-5) .  ‘  The  House  iia.s  not  actec 


12. 


13^ 


PHILIPPINE  REHAB ILITAT 10 
for  the  rehabilitation  0 
on  the  report. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  CIVIL  APPROPR)^AT ION  BILL.  A, 

the  amendments  in  disagreeme^  on  tnis  bi_,*.,  ^  — ,  ..  ,  -ttt - 

control  appropriations  for  th^Jar  Depar^ent  (pp.  4ll4-5) .  This  bill  will  now 
Oe  sent  to’^the  President.  \ 

ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Apr.  22  (p.\l5l)4 


:4ed  to  the  conference  report  and 
. ,  H.R.  5400, •  which ‘includes  flood- 


NOT  IN  SESSION.  Next  meeting  Tues 

■  l4. 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS!  In,  repo/ting*  H.R.  ^6407_  (  see  Digest  71)  to  ^ grant  ■  PWA  cer¬ 
tain  powers  with  respect  to  ^te  acquisitiW,  building  coxustruction,  purchase 
of  buildings,  etc.,  the  Pu'^ic  Buildings  an\  Grounds  Committee  struck  out  the 
provision  granting  the  Cbynissioner  of  PubliMuildings  . exclusive  author ity  to 
enter  into  food -contract/  in  Government  buildi^s. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


15,  PER^NNSL;  S-iPLOYil?^.-' H.R.  620,G  (see  Digest  JZ).  wo_^d  repeal  the  gorovision  of 
law  which  prevent/  a  retired  commissioned  officer  of  N^e  ,11.^3.  from  holding  a 
civilian  office  /r  position  in  the  Federal  ^^ser vice  if  >he  salary  corDq,ined  wi 
his  retired  ua/ exceeds  $5.  Opp,  and  am  end!  s,  by  including\ersannui"' ®i 'drhG'Publlc 

Health  Servic/  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,^ , the  prp^sion  ex'cnnting  re 
tired  personnel  from  the  prohibition  against  holding  any  .p>hcr  Goverment  ,eleo- 
tive  or  ap/uintive  position  to  vniicii  compensation  is  attach^  v;hilc  already 
employed  /(t  a  salary  of  $2,500.  . 


16.  FORFSTR/C  H.R.  6201  (  see  Diges.t  72.)  establishes  a  Franklin  Dcla\  Roo sevelt 
■'  ,Memo:^l  Redwood  Forest’  in  Calif.;  authorizes 'this  Department  to  ^operate  wi 
Calin.  recreation  industries  and  to  provide  suitable  roads,  trail s,i^ecreation 
ar/as,  etc.  and  train,  and  provide  personnel  to  aid  in  the  use  andpii^^cnt  ol 
forest;  authorizes  this  Department  to  acquire  lands  fo,r  the  site 
/memorial,  the  Interior  Department  to  administer  the  memorial  units  of 
/.estp  and  log  cutting  or  harvesting  and.  utilization  of  fores-t  products  to^e 
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Sition  In  the  hands  of  all  United  States 
isentatives  and  Senators  and  request 
ition  to  remedy  said  labor  extortion. 

In  ’toat  there  Is  a  certain  labor  practice 
In  forcfeu  namely,  in  certain  cities  drivers  of 
farmers^ruchs  are  forcibly  forbidden  from 
delivering^toelr  produce  to  terminal  markets 
and  wareh^ses  unless  extortion  is  paid  to 
local  teamstelRB’  unions:  Be  it 

Resolved,  Th^  the  secretary  of  the  V.  G.  A. 
of  A.  be  instru^d  to  place  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  in  the'^ands  of  all  United  States 
Representatives  an^  Senators  and  request 
legislation  to  remedy  said  ’ labor  extortion; 
therefore  be  It  \ 

Resolved,  That  we  i^e  the  Senate  and 
Legislature  to  vote  for  tnV  Hobbs  bill,  H.  R. 

“■  •  •  -  x 

Resolution  6 
We  are  opposed  to.  passage  of  ?be  so-called 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Contri^  Act  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  in  the  AmericaiX^ractice 
that  an  employer  should  be  allowed\p  hire 
any  employee  he  wishes,  regardless  (^race 
or  creed. 

RESUMPTION  OP  LOCAL  LAND-USE' 
MiANNING 

Mr..  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
farmer  members  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  Advisory  Council,  relating 
to  the  resumption  of  local  land-use 
planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We,  the  farmer  members  of  the  North  Da¬ 
kota  Agricultural  Advisory  Council,  urge  that 
provisions  be  made  to  resume  local  land-use 
planning  with  facilities  and  personnel  to 
afford  desirable  and  appropriate  technical 
guidance  and  research  to  make  possible  great¬ 
est  service  and  aid  to  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  Nation  with  such  coordinating- 
mechanisms  as  will  make  these  plans  avail¬ 
able  for  consideration  and  action  on  com¬ 
munity,  county.  State,  and  national  levels. 
We  recommend  also  that  these  groups  be 
elected  by  farmers  at  the  same  time  as  regu¬ 
lar  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
elections. 

Obed  A.  Wyum,  Rutland,  N.  Dak., 
Chairman,  Farmers  Committee, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Advi¬ 
sory  Council:  Oscar  Blessum,  Rug¬ 
by  N.  Dak.;  Harry  Haroldson,  Co- 
teau,  N.  Dak.;  John  Kennedy,  Voss^ 
N.  Dak.;  H.  W.  Mclnnes,  Kels/ 

(  N.  Dak.;  James  Maher,  Morristov 
S.  Dak.;  Thore  Naaden,  Brad^ck, 
N.  Dak.;  John  D.  O’Keeflfeytans- 
ford,  N.  Dak.;  Ray  Schnell,^ickln- 
son,  N.  Dak. 

REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of j&  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HUFFMAN,  fromjffte  Committee  on 
Claims ; 

H.  R.  4174.  A  bill  for  ySe  relief  of  Mayer  G. 
Hansen;  without  an^fcdment  (Rept.  No. 
1212). 

•  By  Mr.  WHERRljf^from  the  Committee  on 
Claims : 

H.  R.  2973.  A  J?lll  for  the  relief  of  Ben 
Thomas  Hayn^,  a  minor;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rep^^o.  1213); 

H.  R.  301^  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  R.  Fred 
Baker  andf'Crystal  R.  Stribllng;  with  amend¬ 
ments  (iiept.  No.  1216);  . 

H.  R^454.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Clyd^McKlnney;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
Noyl215) :  and 

<H.  R.  4609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerome 
Dove;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1214). 


By  Mr.  WILET,  from  the  Committee  on 
Claims : 

H,  R.  3618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Van- 
nas  H.  Hicks;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1217);  and 

H.  R.  4074.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nie  Burnlson;  without  mendment  (Rept. 
No.  1218). 

By  Mh.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Claims: 

S.  1061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Violet  Ludo- 
klewich;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  1226); 

S.  1569.  A  bill  for^the  relief  of  Gwynn  C. 
Triplett,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1219); 

H.  R.  2188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
W.  Bailey;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1220) : 

H.  R.  3100.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Rolland  Lee  Prank,  a  minor;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  1227); 

H.  R.  3823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
McGill;  without  amendment  "(Rept.  No. 
1221); 

H.  R.  4115.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Eleanor  Doris  Barrett;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1222); 

H.  R.  4210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Bob  Clark  and  the  estate  of  George  D. 
Croft;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1223); 
H.  R.  4270.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Southern 
lifornla  Edison  Co.,  Ltd.;  without  amend- , 
it  (Rept.  No.  1224)  ; 

R.  4400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nolan^ 
CurrX  Individually,  and  as  guardian  fo^mls 
mlnor^n,  Hershel  Dean  Curry;  with  apmnd- 
ments  (Rept.  No.  1228);  and  / 

H.  R.  4^.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian 
Jacobs:  wi\out  amendment  (RentfXo.  12251^ 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OP  ATOMIC 

ENERGY— REPORT  OP  SPECIAL  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY  * 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  from  , 
the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  En-  ! 
ergy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  report  ! 
favorably  with  an  amendment  the  bill  i 
(S.  1717)  for  the  development  and  con-  J 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  and  I  submit  a  , 
report  (No.  1211)  thereon.  ) 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  the  j 
report  I  am  submitting  in  connection 
with  the  bill  is  quite  Comprehensive.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  report,  it  contains 
a  clarifying  article  on  the  development 
and  application  of  atomic  energy  by  Dr. 
E.  U.  Condon,  scientific  adviser  to  the 
committee;  reprints  of  various  historical 
-documents  relating  to  the  atomic  bomb, 
a  chronology  of  developments  in  nuclear 
physics  and  the  atomic-bomb  project,  a 
glossary  of  scientific  terms  relating  to 
atomic  energy  and  a  bibliography  of 
books  and  artirtes  on  scientific  and  po¬ 
litical  aspects  of  atomic  energy. 

Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject  matter  I  believe  Senators  will  ' 
find  it  helpful  to  study  the  report  as 
well  as  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the'  report  will  be  received, 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  ’on  the  cal- 
.  endar. 

- BlttS'INTRCJDUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 

S.  2082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Lomas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 

S.  2083.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amendefd;  to  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

S.  2084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  T.  Duffy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


By  Mr. ^ MEAD: 

S.  2085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  expedite  the  provision 
housing  In  connection  with  the  national 
fense,  and  for  other  purposes,”  api^ved 
October  14,  1940,  as  amended,  to  au^orize 
the  Federal  Works  Administrator  to^rovida 
needed  educa1;ipnar  facilities,  ot)5er  than 
housing,  to  educational. instituti^s  furnish¬ 
ing  courses  of  training  or  edU(^ion  to  per¬ 
sons  under  title  II  of  the  Servifemen’s  Read¬ 
justment  Act  of  1-944,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee,  on  Education  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma; 

S.  2086.  A  bill  to  impirove  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  thi  Productiommid  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration,  United  Stores  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  and 

S.  2087.  A  bill  pb  amend  section  17  (a)  of 
the  Soil  Consolation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act  (49^^at.  1151);  to  the  Committee 
on  Agricultuft  and  Forestry. 

By  WHEELER: 

S.  2088y*A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Traf¬ 
fic  Buraau,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comnmtee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

'By  Mr.  GOSSETT: 

^2089.  A  bill  to  provide  for  assistance 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  control 
eradication  of  noxious  weeds;  to  the 
'Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McPARLAND: 

S.  2099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Robert  Clyde  Johnson;  to  the  Committee 
on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  McFARLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Maybank, 
Mr.  Chavez)  : 

S.  2091.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  benefits 
with  respect  to  accumulated  leave  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  served  as  enlisted  members 
of  the  armed  forces  during  the  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KNOWLAND: 

S.  2092.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of  the  Indians 
of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
indicated: 

H.  R.  5433.  An  act  to  amend  section  540 
of  title  10  and  section  441  (a)  of  title  34  of 
the  United  States  Code  providing  for  the  de¬ 
tail  of  United  States  military  and  naval  mis¬ 
sions  to  foreign  governments;  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

L  R.  5626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Veter¬ 
an^  Administration  to  appoint  and  employ 
retirkd  officers  without  affecting  their  retired 
statuXand  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  qp  Military  Affairs. 

EXTENSfto  OP  SELECTIVE  TRAINING  AND 
SEK«CE  ACT— AkIENDMENT 

Mr.  GURLEY  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intendeokto  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  20571  to  extend  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  until  15,  1947,  and  for 

other  purposes,  whi^  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  b^mrinted. 

PROPOSED  .LOAN  TO  ^EAT  BRITAIN— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  amend¬ 
ments  intended  to  be  propped  by  him 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  R^  138)  to 
Implement  further  the  purpos^  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  by 

authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  carry  out  an  agreement  withXhe 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  other  purposte. 
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Which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

HOUSING-  FOR  PERSONS  ATTENDING 
EDUH^ATIONAL  institutions— AMEND¬ 
MENT!^ 

Mr.  Ml^D  submitted  amendments  in¬ 
tended  to  Be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  1770)  to  -^mend  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  expeditb.,the  provision  of  housing 
In  connection  ^^h  the  national  defense, 
and  for  other  pui^poses-,”  approved  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1940,  as  arr^nded,  to  aid  in  pro¬ 
viding  housing  foA^ersons  attending 
educational  InstitutioH^  in  the  pursuit 
of  courses  of  training  oiveducation  under 
title  II  of  the  Servicemen^^eadjustment 
Act  of  1944,  which  were  re^rred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  ai^  Labor  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  EMERGENCTV  PRICE 
CONTROL  AND  STABILIZATION  ^T3  OP 
1 942— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McFarland  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Johnson 
Colorado,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
dock,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Chavez, 
and  Mr.  Wheeler)  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  2028)  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  as 
amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
1942,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

INVESTIGATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PETROLEUM  RESOURCES  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  WELFARE— LIMIT  OP 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  (S.  Res.  261),  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  To  Audit 
and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate: 

Resolved,  That  the  limit  of  expenditures 
under  Senate  Resolution  253,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  second  session,  agreed  to  March  13, 
1944,  and  Senate  Resolution  36,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  agreed  to  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1945  (relating  to  an  Investigation 
■with  respect  to  petroleum  resources  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  national  welfare)  Is  hereby  In¬ 
creased  by  $10,000. 

FLOSSIE  I.  FLETCHER 

Mr.  BARKLEY  (for  Mr.  Glass)  si, 
mitted  the  following  resolution  (S. 

262),  which  was  referred  to  the  ,t:Dni- 
mittee  To  Audit  and  Control  the 
gent  Expenses  of  the  Senate: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  ofrfhe  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  dlrecte^o  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sy^ate  to  Flossie 
I.  Fletcher,  widow  of  Lewis  Fletcher,  late 
an  employee  of  the  Senate^ a  sum  equal  to 
6  months’  compensation  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the^ime  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considers  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  otl^  allowances. 

EASTER  ■'IN  THE  A'TOMIC  AGEl— ADDRESS 
BY  STATOR  WILEY 

[Mr.  WILE'S^sked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  prlnted^fc  the  Record  an  address  en¬ 
titled  “East^  in  the  Atomic  Age,”  delivered 
by  him  ov.^t  Wisconsin  radio  stations,  which 
appears ^  the  Appendix.] 

MR.  C^RCHILL  GREETS  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
OFFICERS 

iWr.  GREEN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
h(^e  printed  in  the  Record  several  addresses 


made  at  an  Informal  meeting  between  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  and  various  Army  and 
Navy  officers  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  Miarch  9,  1946,  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix.]  . 

ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
GREEK  INDEPENDENCE — ADDRESS  BY 
P.  ECONOMOU  GOURAS 
[Mr.  KNOWLAND  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  P.  Economou  Gouras,  counselor 
of  the  Greek  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C’., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Greek  independ¬ 
ence,  on  March  23,  1946,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

TREATMENT  OP  VETERANS— ARTICLE  BY 
FRANCES  LANGFORD 

[Mr.  KNOWLAND  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Vets’  Bolstered  Morale  Shattered  by 
New  Blow,”  by  Prances  Langford,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 
BEFORE  CATHOLIC  PARENT-TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION  OP  DENVER 

]Mr.  McCARRAN  asked  and  obtained  leave 
^to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  de^f 
^ered  by  Hon.  James  P.  McGranery,  assis| 
a^to  the  Attorney  General,  before  the  Ca 
oll^^arent-Teachers  Association  of  D^^er, 
ColoVon  March  21,  1946,  w-hich  app^fs  In 
the  AMendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  P.  McGflANERY 
AT  GRADUATING  EXERCISER  OF  THE 
F'BI  NATT^NAL  ACADEMY 

'  [Mr.  McCAhEAN  asked  and^btalned  leave 
to  have,  prlnteJk  in  the  Rb(!ord  an  address 
delivered  by  th^^onoraUre  James  P.  Mc¬ 
Granery,  asslstantVp  thjr  Attorney  General, 
at  the  graduating  e^rcmes  of  the  thirty-first 
session  of  the  FBI  'jfetional  Academy,  on 
March  29,  1946,  wlyl^ippears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix] 


ARBITRATI^  IN  CASf 
RAII^AY  EMPI 


, AFFECTING 
SES 


[Mr.  MEIA^  asked  and  obtaWied  leave  to 
have  print^  in  the  Record  an  Afl^ltorial  en¬ 
titled  “Ajpitratlon  Fumbles,”  frMk  the  Ma¬ 
chinist  April  11,  1946;  a  case  filBU  in  the 
Unlte^^tates  District  Court,  Northl^  Dis¬ 
trict^  Illinois,  Eastern  Division,  Docw^  No. 
A-2K5,  Arbitration  61;  a  case  filed  wltnUihe 
NjfWonal  Mediation  Board,  Docket  No.  A-2lk5, 
bitratlon  No.  62;  and  a  statement  of  Carl , 
off,  assistant  president.  Brotherhood  of  LoA 
comotive  Firemen  and  Englnemen,  which  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY— EDITORIAL 
FROM  THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

[Mr.  LANGER  asked  an^  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
relating  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Detroit  News  of  April  16,  1946, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

FOUNDING  OP  PRINCETON  UNIVER¬ 
SITY 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  148,  to  authorize  suitable  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
observance  of  the  two  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  Princeton 
University.  Later  I  learned  that  the 
House  and  passed  House  Joint  Resolution 
331,  which  is  an  identical  measure.  The 
House  sent  its  joint  resolution  over  here 
and  then  recessed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
by  which  Senate  Joint  Resolution  146  was 
passed  be  reconsidered,  and  that  House 


Joint  Resolution  331  be  presently  co^ 
sldered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  ^Wth- 
out  objection,  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148  was  passejjr  is  re¬ 
considered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  i^sent  con¬ 
sideration  of  House  Joinjf  Resolution 
331? 

There  being  no  objeonon,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  rfl)  to  authorize 
suitable  participationr  by  the  United 
States  in  the  observ^ce  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversay  of  the  founding  of 
Princeton  Univeonty  was  read  twice  by 
its  title,  consi^ed,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  Jne  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preanple  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRB&IDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  obje^on.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148  is  iriaefinitely  postponed. 

AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT  —  CONSIDERA- 
lON  OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

^r.  McCARRAIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
fas  an  order  made  yesterday  that  the 
Conference  report  on  S.  2  should  be  taken 
up  today  at  12  o’clock.  Many  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter  are 
absent.  So  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conference  report  may  go  over, 
and  that  it  be  taken,  up  some  day  next 
week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  say  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Brewster]  is  very  deeply  interested,  and 
I  think  he  had  a  distinct  understand¬ 
ing — I  see  him  approaching,  and  I  now 
withdraw  myself  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  if 
whoever  has  the  floor - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from, Nevada  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wish  to  make  the 
statement  again,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  that  on  yesterday 
we  agreed  that  todaV,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  yielding,  we 
would  take  up  the  conference.a;eport  on 
Senate  bill  2,  known  as  the  airport  bill. 
We  find,  as  I  was  afraid  yesterday  w’e 
would  find,  that  many  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  this  subject  on  either  side 
the  aisle  are  absent.  It  seems  to  me, 
in^iew  of  the  fact  that  the  matter  has 
bee^held  up  for  a  long  time,  that  it 
shomli  go  over,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
askingNmansmous  consent  that  the  con¬ 
ference  Tcport  go  over  until  some  day 
next  weeratwhen  a  greater  number  of 
Senators  cafa  be  present.  The  Senator 
from  Maine^ias  said  that  on  certain 
days  next  weel^e  could  not  be  present, 
and  certainly  In^ould  not  attempt  to 
bring  up  the  conf^ence  report  on  those 
days. 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  '^r.  President,  the 
matter  has  been  pendinTs  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  initial  instance,  Athe  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,\^ich  we  were 
very  happy  to  accord  him,\f  he  was  to 
be  away  for  some  2  or  3  webks.  Since 
he  returned,  it  has  been  a  letter  of 
mutual  discussion  as  to  convenie^e,  and 
it  was  understood  that  the  conference 
report  would  be  brought  up  this  wee^nd 
disposed  of,  since  there  might  be  scXie 
concern  about  the  delay.  We  had  a  ten\ 
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Mr.  McMahon,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  17lV] 

The  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  whom  were  referred 
various  bills  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy,  report  back  to  the  Senate 
S.  1717  w'ith  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass.  The 
report  submitted  herewith  outlines  in  part  I  the  history  of  the  work  of 
the  special  committee  to  date,  with  statementjS  on  all  other  bills  and 
resolutions  referred  to  it  and  not  reported  out  at  this  time.  Part  II 
consists  of  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  each  section  of  S.  1717,  giving 
the  reasons  behind  the  various  provisions.  The  appendix  to  this 
report  contains  certain  basic  information  on  atomic  energy  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  scientific  and  technical  development  which 
forms  the  background  of  this  legislation. 

Part  I.  History  of  the  Legislation 

Within  3  months  after  atomic  bombs  were  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  a  series  of  measures  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  to 
meet  the  alarming  and  unprecedented  problems  created  by  this 
revolutionary  development  of  science.  Some  of  the  measures  sought 
to  establish  permanent  domestic  machinery  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy;  some  to  meet  the  international  problems;  others  provided 
simply  for  studies  of  the  issues  involved. 

DOMESTIC  CONTROL  BILLS 

On  September  6  Senator  McMahon  introduced  S.  1359,  establish¬ 
ing  an  Atomic  Energy  Control  Board  composed  of  five  Cabinet  officers, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  a  public  member 
to  serve  as  Chanman.  This  bill  charged  the  Board  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  developing  atomic  energy  domestically  and  controlling  its 
use.  It  contained  also  a  provision  for  sharing  information  with  other 
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members  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  subject  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  for  the  international 
inspection  of  munitions  production. 

S.  1463,  introduced  by  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado  on  October  3, 
a  bill  originating  in  the  War  Department,  provided  for  a  part-time 
commission  of  nine  members,  with  broad  controls  over  the  domestic 
development  of  atomic  energy.  Military  officials  were  permitted  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Commission  or  as  the  full-time  administrator 
or  deputy  administrator. 

S.  1557,  introduced  on  November  6  by  Senator  Ball,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  part-time  commission  of  nine  members,  four 
of  whom  wo’uld  be  Cabinet  members.  Broad  authority  and  general 
controls  similar  to  those  conferred  on  the  managerial  boards  by  S.  1463 
and  S.  1359  were  vested  in  the  Commission. 

INTERNATIONAL  MEASURES 

On  October  29,  Senator  O’Mahoney  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  38,  calling  for  a  universal  inteniational  agreement  to 
outlaw  the  atomic  bomb.  Senator  McKellar,  on  November  8, 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  186,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  threat 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  requested  that  the  President  enter  into 
international  negotiations  to  outlaw  the  bomb  and  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  organization.  S.  1359,  discussed  above,  contained 
special  provisions  to  meet  the  international  problem. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES 

On  September  6,  Senator  Vandenberg  introduced  Senate  Con¬ 
current  Resolution  28  to  establish  a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  development,  control,  and  use 
of  atomic  energy.  This  measure  passed  the  Senate  but  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  House.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  introduced  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  provided  for  a  commission  con¬ 
sisting  of  Members  of  Congress,  public  members,  and  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  This  Commission  was  to  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  formulating  immediate  policies  on  atomic  energy  and  recommending 
legislation  to  the  Congress.  Senate  Resolution  179,  introduced  on 
October  29,  by  Senator  McMahon,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to — 

make  a  full,  complete,  and  continuing  study  and  investigation  with  respect  to 
problems  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  committee  was  to  report  on  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to 
atomic  energy  referred  to  it  from  the  Senate  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  legislation. 

PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE,  OCTOBER  3,  1945 

On  October  3,  1945,  the  President  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress 
stressing  the  necessity  of  legislation.  This  message  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  for  the  control  of  atomic  energj’^  to  assure 
its  use  for  peaceful  ends  and  for  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  outlined  provisions  to  be  included  in  the  legislation 
as  follows: 
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1.  An  atomic  energy  commission  whose  members  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

2.  Control  by  the  Commission  over  all  atomic  energy  installations, 
with  authority  to  acquu-e  source  materials,  i.  e.,  uranium  ores,  and 
other  property  needed  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

3.  Encouragemeiit  by  the  Commission  of  research,  development, 
and  exploitation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  with  the  power  to  license 
property  and  facilities  for  these  purposes. 

4.  A  prohibition  on  the  export  or  import  of  source  materials  except 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission. 

5.  Security  regulations  and  penalties  for  their  violation  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Commission. 

The  President  also  advocated  international  agreements  renouncing 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  but  encouraging  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peacetime  purposes.  The  basic  scientific  knowledge 
on  atomic  energy,  the  message  said,  is  already  widely  disseminated.. 
An  armament  race  could  end  only  in  disaster.  Discussions  with  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  were  proposed  by  the  President  as  a  forerunner  to^ 
adequate  international  control  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations. 

CREATION  OF  SPECIAL  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

On  October  29,  1945,  the  Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution  179, 
establishing  the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  text  of 
the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  on  atomic  energy,  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  designated  as  chairman  by  the  President  pro  tempore,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  full,  complete,  and  continuing  study  and 
investigation  with  respect  to  problems  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and 
control  of  atomic  energy.  All  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
and  all  bills  and  resolutions  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  proposing  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be 
referred  to  the  special  committee.  The  special  committee  is  authorized  to  report 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  by  bill  or  otherwise  with  recommen¬ 
dations  upon  any  matters  covered  by  this  resolution.  The  existence  of  this 
committee  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the 
Senate  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  to  employ  such  experts,  and  such  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  make  • 
such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to 
report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  Tie 
expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman. 

GENERAL  HEARINGS 

At  its  first  meeting  the  committee  determined  to  begin  its  work, 
not  with  a  consideration  of  specific  legislation  but  with  public  hearings 
of  a  general  nature,  in  which  the  scientific  background  and  the  essential 
technical  facts  of  atomic  energy  might  be  made  known  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  public. 
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In  particular,  the  committee  wanted  information  which  would 

help  to  answer  these  questions;  .  ,  i  i  i 

1.  What  had  been  the  real  effects  of  the  atomic  bombs  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?  What  were  the  destructive  potentialities 

of  atomic  bombs,  at  present  and  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

2.  How  difficult  had  it  been  to  make  the  atomic  bomb?  How 
easy  would  it  be  for  other  countries  to  make  it?  ^ 

3.  What  defense  could  be  devised  against  the  atomic  bomb? 

4  What  secrets  did  this  country  hold  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  atomic  bombs?  Could  these  secrets  be  kept,  and  if  so, 


how  long?  j-  X  •  o 

5,  'V^iat  peacetime  benefits  would  come  from  atomic  energy? 

6  How  was  the  Manhattan  district  project  run?  How  had  it 
originated?  Wlio  had  contributed  to  it?  How  could  it  best  be 

operated  in  the  future?  i,  ,  i  u  t 

To  answer  these  questions  the  committee  called  a  large  number  oi 
witnesses.  Since  most  of  the  questions  were  of  technical  nature, 
many  of  the  witnesses  were  scientists  who  had  worked  on  the  atomic 
bomb.  Whenever  possible,  witnesses  were  heard  in  public  sessions; 
but  where  testimony  subject  to  security  considerations  was  required, 
it  was  given  in  executive  session.  The  most  painstaking  precautior^ 
were  taken  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  secrecy  with  respect  to  testi¬ 
mony  given  in  executive  sessions.  i  i  x  •  t  x  a 

In  addition  to  the  scientists,  military  officials,  industrialists,  and 
others  who  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  Manhattan  district 
project  were  heard.  The  complete  list  of  witnesses  is  as  follows: 


Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee,  Nov.  27-Dec.  20,  19^5 


Dr.  Alexander  Sachs. 

Maj.  Gen.  L.  B.  Groves,  U.  S.  Army. 


Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.. 
Dr.  Irving  Langmuir. 


Dr.  Vannevar  Bush . 

Dr.  J.  K.  Oppenheimer. 

Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe - 

Dr.  Philip  Morrison - 

Dr.  S.  A.  Ooudsmit - 

Dr.  Leo  Szilard . . 


Dr.  John  A.  Simpson . 

Dr.  Clarke  Williams . 

Dr.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg . 

Dr.  Ross  Gunn . . . 

Commodore  W.  S.  Parsons - 

Vice  Adm.  W.  H.  P.  Blandy — 
Bear  Adm.  William  B.  Purnell. 
Bear  Adm.  Lewis'  L.  Strauss — 


Frank  R.  Creedon.. 
H.  E.  Thompson... 

H.  A.  Winne . 

Edwin  H.  Brown. . 


Economist -  „.  .  .  ^ 

Director,  Manhattan  Engineering  District. 

Professor  of  chemistry,  University  of  Chicago.. . . 

Associate  director  of  the  research  laboratory.  General 
Electric  Co.  _  ,  ^  , 

Director,  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 

Professor  of  physics,  California  Institute  of  Technology- 

Professor  of  physics,  Cornell  University - 1-- . - 

Physicist,  Los  Alamos  Laboratory - - 

Professor  of  physics,  University  of  Michigan - ------ 

Stall  member,  Metallmgical  laboratory.  University  of 
Chicago. 

Physicist,  University  of  Chicago . . . . 

Physicist,  College  of  the  City  of  New  \  ork - - 

Physicist.  Clinton  Laboratories,  Oak  Ridge.. . . 

Naval  Research  Laboratory . . . . . ---- 

Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Chief,  Naval  Oi'erations  for 
Special  Weapons.  . 

Deputy  Chief.  Naval  Operations  for  Special  Weapons. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Mat  riel  ..... 

Deputy  'Chairman  of  the  Army-Navy  Munitions 
Board  and  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy 

Formerly  with  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp.... 
Vice  president.  Carbide  di  Carbon  Chemicals  Corp  — 

Vice  president.  General  Electric  Co - -----a - 

Vice  president,  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturmg  Co.... 


Nov.  27 
Nov.  28 
Nov.  29 
Do. 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  3 

Deo.  6 
Do. 

Dec.  6 
Do. 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  12 
Do. 
Do. 

Dec.  13 
Do. 

Dec.  14 
Do. 
Do. 


Dee.  19 
Do. 

Dec.  20 
Do. 
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The  information  developed  at  the  hearings  went  far  toward  answer¬ 
ing  questions  which  the  committee  had  set.  The  public  hearings 
have  been  printed  and  merit  the  careful  attention  of  anyone  with  a 
serious  interest  in  the  atomic  energy  problems  before  the  Congress. 
What  follows  is  a  terse  summary  of  the  main  lines  of  the  testimony: 

1.  The  atomic  bomb  is  a  weapon  of  appalling  destructiveness. 
While  quantitative  comparisons  with  other  explosives  can  be  made,  the 
arithmetical  ratios  describe  inadequately  the  profound  changes  in  all 
relations  between  nations  foreshadowed  by  the  existence  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  bomb  and  the  improvements  on  it,  which  will  certainly 
be  made,  mean  that  another  war  in  which  atomic  bombs  are  used  will 
threaten  the  existence  not  only  of  cities  and  nations,  but  of  civdiza- 
tionitself. 

2.  Other  countries  of  the  world  will  be  able  to  make  atomic  bombs. 
The  monopoly  which  we  hold  at  present  is  precarious  and  certain  to 
be  short-lived.  Estimates  differ  as  to  when  this  or  that  country  will 
be  able  to  produce  atomic  bombs,  but  it  is  clear  that  any  nation  which 
is  relatively  mdustrialized  has  a  good  chance  of  producing  bombs 
within  the  next  5  to  15  years.  The  degree  of  industrialization  will 
determine  how  soon  bombs  can  be  made  in  quantity  rather  than  the 
possibility  of  mastering  the  art  of  making  an  atomic  bomb. 

3.  No  real  militaiy  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb  has  been 
devised,  and  none  is  in  sight.  The  destructiveness  of  atomic  bombs  is 
so  engulfing  that  any  defense  which  is  not  almost  literally  airtight  will 
not  protect  our  country  against  devastation. 

bomb.  Whenever  possible,  witnesses  were  heard  in  public  sessions; 

4.  Some  protection  may  accrue  from  the  faithful  adherence  to 
international  agreements  for  the  prevention  of  atomic  bomb  manu¬ 
facture.  Such  agreements  raise  technical  problems  of  inspection  and 
control  which  are  inordinately  difficult  but  not  beyond  solution.  The 
political  problems  depend  for  their  solution  on  widespread  good  faith 
and  the  will  to  peace  among  all  nations.  Thus,  it  turns  out  that  the 
real  protection  against  the  atomic  bomb  lies  in  the  prevention  of  war. 

5.  The  secrets  which  we  hold  are  matters  of  science  and  engineering 
that  other  nations  can  and  will  discover.  In  large  part  they  are 
secrets  of  nature,  and  the  book  of  nature  is  open  to  careful,  painstaldng 
readers  the  world  over.  We  can  give  oiu’selves  a  certain  temporary 
protection  by  retaining  the  secrets  we  now  have.  But  that  protection 
grows  weaker  day  by  day,  and  our  research  must  be  vigorously  en¬ 
couraged,  supported,  and  pursued  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  place 
among  other  nations,  to  say  nothing  of  retaining  our  advantage. 

6.  The  peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy  promise  to  be  great 
indeed,  particularly  in  medicine,  biology,  and  many  branches  of 
research.  These  benefits  are  immediate  in  then-  promise  but  will 
requhe  extended  and  unfettered  development  for  full  realization. 
The  vast  possibilities  of  utilizing  atomic  energy  as  a  source  of  power 
depend  on  (1)  further  research  and  development,  and  (2)  study  of  the 
economic  and  international  implications  of  the  establishment  of  plants 
producing  and  usmg  fissionable  material.  In  this  connection,  the 
point  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  that  plants  which  produce 
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power  also  produce  material  which  constitutes  the  explosive  element  j 
of  bombs.  This  fact  raises  domestic  and  international  issues  of  pro-  ^ 
found  significance.  ! 

7.  Military  control  of  atomic  energy  development,  though  neces-  | 
sary  and  useful  during  the  war,  is  a  form  of  direction  to  which  scien-  | 
tists  in  peacetime  will  not  willingly  submit.  The  continuation  of  such 
control  will  probably  discourage  further  development  and  research.  ^ 
And  on  that  development  depends  not  only  peaceful  progress,  but  the  ; 
maintenance  of  a  position  in  the  military  arts  essential  to  the  national  i 
defense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  armed  services  are  entitled  to  exten-  ’ 
sive  participation  in  this  development,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  i 
military  applications  of  atomic  energy.  It  is  their  right  also  to  have  j 
a  voice  in  protecting  the  military  secrets  of  atomic  weapons. 

On  the  basis  of  those  data  the  outlines  of  legislation  to  deal  with 
atomic  energy  began  to  emerge.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  group  ' 
of  hearings  it  seemed  evident  that  certain  facts  relating  to  atomic 
energy,  including  all  teclmical  data  on  the  design  and  construction  of  ' 
the  atomic  bomb  itself,  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  at  least  until  effective 
and  reciprocal  international  safeguards  could  be  devised.  This  was 
the  principle  enunciated  in  the  joint  declaration  of  President  Truman, 
Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  on  No¬ 
vember  15,  1945.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  realized  that  the  keeping  of 
these  secrets  was  only  a  temporary  thing.  Legislation  should  facilitate 
as  far  as  possible  (1)  international  agreements  on  atomic  energy  which 
would  themselves  be  a  step  toward  international  understanding  and 
good  will,  and  (2)  the  rapid  scientific  development  of  atomic  energy, 
which  would  promote  both  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  world  and 
the  improvement  of  oiu  own  instruments  of  national  defense. 

Specifically,  the  testimony  heard  before  the  Christmas  recess  sug¬ 
gested  answers  to  the  main  problems  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
three  bills  introduced  before  the  hearings  were  begun.  It  suggested  : 
that  the  development  of  atomic  energy,  which  was  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance,  could  l)est  be  done  by  a  full-time  civilian  comniission.  This 
Commission  would  require  broad  powers  to  stimulate  private  research 
and  development  and  should  be  able  actively  to  promote  military  as 
well  as  mdustrial  and  scientific  research.  The  Commission  should  be  ^ 
required  to  own  all  materials  from  which  an  atomic  bomb  might  be  i 
made  and  to  operate  all  plants  where  these  materials  were  manufac¬ 
tured.  Legislation  should  make  adequate  provision  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  information  of  direct  military  value  to  a  foreign  power  and 
for  the  role  of  the  armed  services  in  relation  to  militp’y  applications  i 
of  atomic  energy.  However,  since  the  only  real  solution  to  the  whole  : 
problem  lies  in  continued  world  peace,  legislation  shoidd  be  directed  j 
in  specific  terms  toward  that  end  and  should  contain  a  practical  expres-  ! 
sion  of  our  desire  for  international  cooperation.  ! 

INTRODUCTION  OF  S.  1717  '  ! 

S.  1717  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  December  20  by  Senator  I 
McMahon.  As  originally  introduced  it  contained  many  provisions  j 
reflecting  the  principles  developed  at  the  committee’s  hearings.  It  ] 
provided  for  a  full-time  civilian  commission,  and  charged  the  Com- 
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mission  with  the  responsibility  of  owning  all  fissionable  materials  and 
operating  all  facilities  for  their  production.  It  gave  certain  guaranties 
to  free  scientific  research,  made  provision  for  licensing  devices  utiliz¬ 
ing  atomic  energy,  and  contained  supporting  provisions  relating  to 
source  materials,  patents,  bombs,  and  other  matters. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

On  February  1,  1946,  the  President  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chahman  indicated  five  points  which  he  considered  desirable  in  atomic 
energy  legislation.  These  points  were: 

1.  A  commission  of  three  full-time  civilian  members. 

2.  Exclusive  production  and  ownership  by  the  Government  of  the 
materials  releasing  atomic  energy  (fissionable  material). 

3.  Compulsory,  nonexclusive  licensing  of  private  patents  on  devices 
utilizing  atomic  energy. 

4.  Guaranties  tq  free  scientific  research. 

5.  Provisions  to  facilitate  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
international  agreements. 

HEARINGS  ON  DOMESTIC  LEGISLATION 

Every  phase  of  atomic  energy  legislation  was  discussed  in  the 
hearings  after  the  Christmas  recess. 

Witnesses  were  invited  to  give  then-  views  on  the  composition  of  the 
Commission — whether  it  should  be  full-time  or  part-time,  whether 
there  should  be  military  representation,  whether  it  was  probable  that 
men  of  the  highest  caliber  would  be  available  for  service  with  the 
Commission. 

Industrialists  and  engineers  who  had  participated  in  the  operations 
of  the  Manhattan  district  project  gave  the  committee  then-  judgment 
on  such  points  as  Government  versus  private  ownership  and  operation 
of  plants  producing  fissionable  materials,  ownership  and  custody  of 
fissionable  materials,  organizational  structure  to  assure  maximum 
operatmg  efficiency,  etc.  Experts  testified  on  suitable  methods  of 
controlling  source  materials  for  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials,  on  efi’ective  means  of  developing  and  controlling  atomic  energy 
power  plants  and  other  devices  utilizing  this  energy.  Testimony  was 
offered  by  emment  counsel  on  framing  patent  procedures  so  as  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  security,  the  preservation  of  incentive,  the 
vigorous  and  fruitful  development  of  atomic  energy  in  all  its  phases. 

The  committee  heard  Cabinet  members,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  other  qualified  Government  officials  on  numerous 
aspects  of  the  bill,  especially  administrative  issues.  Testimony  was 
offered  on  methods  of  controlling  the  dissemination  of  information. 
Questions  relating  to  the  general  authority  and  broad ‘powers  of  the 
Commission  were  considered.  The  views  of  the  Military  Departments 
were  solicited  on  problems  relating  to  liaison  and  the  military  applica¬ 
tions  of  atomic  energy. 
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A  complete  list  of  the  witnesses  who  testified,  at  these  hearings  is  as 
follows: 


Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee,  Jan.  22- Apr.  8,  1946 


Name 


Harold  D.  Smith.. 
William  H.  Davis. 


Hon.  James  Forrestal _ 

Vice  Adm.  W.  H.  P.  Blandy. 

Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes _ 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins _ 

Dr.  Robert  Redfleld. . 

Dr.  Reuben  O.  Oustavson _ 

Edward  H.  Levi _ 

Dr.  Harrison  Davies _ 

Dr.  Harlow  Shapley _ 

Dr.  Isidor  I.  Rabi . 

Watson  Davis.. . . 

Raymond  Swine . . 

Dr.  John  von  Neumann _ 


Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
Dr.  Karl  T,  Compton... 

Edward  Teller . . 

J.  A.  Rafferty . . 

George  E.  Folk _ 


Edwin  D.  Bransome. 
Frederick  F.  Kett _ 


Irvin  Stewart. 


John  T.  Connor. 


Capt.  Robert  A.  Lavender,  U.  S. 
Navy  (retired). 

Commander  Roland  A.  Anderson, 
H.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

August  C. Klein . . . . 


J.  R.  Lots. 


Basil  Manly., 


Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson _ 

Frank  B.  .lewett _ 

Maj.  Ale.\and6r  P.  de  Seversky. 
Gen.  Thomas  F.  Farrell _ 


Col.  Stafford  Warren. . 

Paul  H.  Nitze _ _ 

Prof.  H.  L.  Bowman . . 

Dr.  I.uthcr  L.  Terry . . . 

Dr.  Philip  Morrison _ 

Dr.  Louis  N.  Ridenoiu-.. . . 

Mrs.  Harold  A.  Stone . . 

Mrs.  Allan  C.  G.  Mitchell . 

Mr.  John  C.  Parker  . . 

Dr.  Ralph  McDonald.. . . 


Title 


Mrs.  Harper  Sibley _ _ _ _ 

Commander  Stephen  Brunauer, 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

Maj.  Gen.  L.  R.  Groves,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Lindsay  Warren . . . . 


Frank  L.  Yates... 
Edwin  L.  Fisher. 


Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget - - - - ......... 

Former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy - - - — 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Special  Weapons... 

Secretary  of  the  Interior . . . . . . 

Chancelor  of  the  University  of  Chicago - - - 

Dean,  social  sciences  division  University  of  Chicago - 

Vice  president.  University  of  Chicago - - - 

Professor,  University  of  Chicago  Law  School - 

Physicist,  Clinton  Laboratories,  Oak  Ridge _ 

Director  of  Harvard  Observatory - - 

Professor  of  physics,  Columbia  University - 

Director,  Science  Service _ _ _ 

Radio  news  commentator _ _ _ — 

Professor  of  mathematical  physics,  InsIStute  for  Advanced 
Study,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Secretary  of  Commerce.. . . . . . . 

President,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology - 

Professor  of  physics.  University  of  Chicago  - - - 

Vice  president.  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp . 

Patent  adviser  to  the  National  .4.ssociation  of  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Pre,sident,  Vanadium  Corn,  of  America _ 

General  manager,  mining  division.  Vanadium  Corp.  of 
America. 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Devel¬ 
opment. 

Former  general  counsel.  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development. 


Engineering  manager.  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corp. 

Chairman,  board  of  directors,  Stone  &  Webster  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corp. 

Vice  President  and  director.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co., 
and' former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Secretary  of  War _ 

President,  National  Academy  of  Sciences - - - 

Former  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War - 

State  engineer.  Public  Works  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 

former  deituty  to  Major  General  Groves. 

Chief,  medical  section  of  Manhattan  engineering  district. 

Vice  Chairman,  U.  S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey.. . . 

United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey . . 

do 


Physicist,  Los  Alamos  Laboratory. . . 

Physicist,  radiation  laboratories,  M.  I.  T - 

Director,  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
do. 


Representing  the  Association  of  Edison  Illuminating  Cos. 
Representing  the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

President,  United  Council  of  Church  Women - 


Director,  Manhattan  engineering  district . . . 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States _ 

jAssistant  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Acting  general  counsel.  General  Accounting  Office.. 


Date 


Jan.  22 
Do. 

Jan.  23 
f  Do. 
iJan.  24 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  25 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Jan.  28 
Jan.  29- 
Do. 

Jan.  30- 
Jan.  30 
Jan.  31 

Do. 

Feb.  1 
Do 

Feb.  7 
Feb.  8 

Do. 

Do. 

Feb.  11 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Feb.  13 
Do. 
Do. 

Feb.  14 
Do. 

Feb.  15 
Do. 

Do. 

Feb.  15 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Feb.  18 
Do. 
Do. 

Feb.  19 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Feb.  27, 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  4, 
Apr.  8 
Do. 
Do. 


Finally,  after  4  weeks  of  hearings,  the  committee  went  into  execu¬ 
tive  session  to  consider  the  legislation  itself.  The  bill  introduced  by 
the  chairman,  S.  1717,  w'as  quickly  adopted  as  a  Avorldng  basis.  The 
committee  went  over  this  bill  word  by  word,  altering,  adding,  and 
striking  out  various  portions.  Drawing  heavily  on  the  information 
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and  advice  developed  during  both  sets  of  hearings,  the  committee 
members  considered  also  the  issues  raised  in  public  debate.  At  one 
point  the  public  hearings  were  reopened  to  hear  several  witnesses  on 
certain  specific  provisions  of  the  bill.  Aware  of  the  unique  role 
scientists  had  played  throughout  and  recognizing  the  value  of  their 
counsel,  the  committee  incorporated  in  the  bill  certain  additions  and 
changes  recommended  by  leading  scientific  groups. 

The  bill  was  under  discussion  in  executive  session  for  several  weeks 
of  daily  sessions,  all  initial  differences  of  opinion  on  major  elements 
were  satisfactorily  ‘resolved,  and  no  section  was  adopted  except  by 
unanimous  consent.  Thus  the  bill,  as  amended,  in  its  entirety  has 
the  unammous  approval  of  the  committee.  It  reflects  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  all  the  committee  members  as  to  the  best  instrument 
they  are  able  to  devise  in  the  discliai-ge  of  their  grave  responsibility. 

Part  II.  Analysis  of  S.  1717  by  Sections 
Section  1 .  Declaration  of  policy 

(a)  Findings  and  Declaration.- — Research  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  chain  reaction  have  attained  the  stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic 
energy  on  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  significance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for 
military  purposes  is  evident.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  civilian 
purposes  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now  be 
determined.  It  is  a  field  in  which  unknown  factors  are  involved.  Therefore,  any 
legislation  will  necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  anticipate,  however,  that  tapping  this  new  source  of  energy  will  cause 
profound  changes  in  our  present  way  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
paramount  objective  of  assuring  the  common  defense  and  security,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  directed 
toward  improving  the  public  welfare,  increasing  the  standard  of  living,  strength¬ 
ening  free  competition  in  private  enterprise,  and  promoting  world  peace. 

(b)  Purpose  of  Act. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  effectuate  the  policies 
set  out  in  section  1  (a)  by  providing,  among  otheis,  for  the  following  major  pro¬ 
grams  relating  to  atomic  energy: 

(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering  private  research  and  development  to 
encourage  maximum  scientific  progress; 

(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific  and  technical  information  which 
will  permit  the  dissemination  of  such  information  to  encourage  scientific  progress, 
and  for  the  sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  information  concerning  the  practical 
industrial  application  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective  and  enforceable  safe¬ 
guards  against  its  use  for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  research  and  development  to  assure  the 
Government  of  adequate  scientific  and  technical  accomplishment; 

(4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of  the  production,  ownership,  and  use 
of  fissionable  material  to  assure  the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  insure 
the  broadest  possible  exploitation  of  the  field;  and 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
policies  and  with  international  arrangements  made  by  the  United  States,  and 
which  will  enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as  to  take  further 
legislative  action  as  may  hereafter  be  appropriate. 

Subject  to  the  paramount  objective  of  assuring  the  national  defense 
and  security,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  direct  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  public  welfare,  increase 
the  standard  of  living,  strengthen  free  competition  in  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  promote  world  peace.  To  carry  out  these  purposes,  the  bill 
provides  for  Government  control  over  atomic  energy  and  for  Govern¬ 
ment  progra.ms  of  information,  production,  research,  and  development. 
It  provides  a  program  of  administration  to  exercise  this  control  and 
carry  out  this  development,  subject  to  international  agreements  of  the 
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United  States  and  to  such  further  legislation  as  the  t.^ongress  may 
enact.  It  is  recognized  that  many  unforeseeable  developments  may 
arise  in  this  field  requiring  changes  in  the  legislation  from  time  to  tune. 

Section  2.  Organization 

(a)  Atomic  Energy  Commission. —  •  •  •  n  .4 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (herein  called 
the  Commission),  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  members.  Three  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  President  shall  designate  one 

member  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  _  -j  i  u  „  .i 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  submitting  any  nomination  to  the 
Senate,  the  President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  Commission  taking  office 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactmeiit  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  upon  the  expiration  of  such  two  years.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
ofW  Commission  taking  office  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  (A)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Aet  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  tirne  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the 
end  of  five  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and  (B)  any  member  apiminted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  terin  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  tmrn.  Any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office.  Each  member,  except  the  Chairman,  sjiall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum;  and  the  Chairman  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500  per  annum.  No  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that  ot  serving 

as  a  member  of  the  Commission.  .  ^  t  i 

(3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  the  District  ot  Coliimoia, 

but  the  Commission  or  any  duly  authorized  representative  may  exercise  any  or 
all  of  its  powers  in  any  place.  The  Commission  shall  hold  such  meetings,  con* 
duct  such  hearings,  and  receive  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ,  . 

(4)  There  are  herebv  established  within  the  Commission—  ,  .  .  ^ 

(A)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  discharge  such  of  the  administrative 
and  executive  functions  of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  inay  direct. 
The  General  Manager  .ffiall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $15,000  per  annum.  The  Commission  may  make  recommendatioris  to  tne 
President  with  respect  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the  General  Manager. 

(B)  a  Division  of  Research,  a  Division  of  Production,  a  Division  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  and  a  Division  of  Military  Application.  Ea,ch  divismn  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissmn, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $14,000  j^r  aimum.  ihe 
Commission  shall  require  each  such  division  to  exercise  such  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  powers  under  this  .Act  as  the  Commission  may  determine,  except  that 
the  authority  granted  under  section  3  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  exercised 

by  the  Division  of  Research.  ,  i  a  j  • 

(b)  General  .Advisory  Committee. — There  shall  be  a  General  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Commission  on  scientific  and  technical  matters 
relating  to  materials,  production,  and  research  and  development,  to  be  comjwsed 
of  nine  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  President. 
Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except  tliat  (p  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  tor  wnicn 
his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the^emainder  of  such  term, 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after  the  emte  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  six  years,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Ihe 
Committee  shall  designate  one  of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  I  be  Comimttee 
shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  every  calendar  year.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  receive  a  per  diem  compensation  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings 
or  conferences,  and  ali  members  shall  receive  thpr  necessary  traveling  or  other 
expenses  vdiile  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Committee. 
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(c)  Military  Liaison  Committee.^ — -There  shall  be  a  Military  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  de¬ 
tailed  or  assigned  thereto,  without  additional  compensation,  by  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy  in  such  number  as  they  may  determine.  The  Commission 
shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Committee  on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which 
the  Committee  deems  to  relate  to  military  applications,  including  the  develop¬ 
ment,  manufacture,  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  the  allocation  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  for  military  research,  and  the  control  of  information  relating  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weapons.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  Commit¬ 
tee  fully  informed  of  all  such  matters  before  it  and  the  Committee  shall  keep  the 
Commission  fully  informed  of  all  atomic  energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  The  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  make  written  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Commission  on  matters  relating  to  military  applications  from  time 
to  time  as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  If  the  Committee  at  any  time  concludes 
that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Commission  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  adverse  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Departments  of  War  or  Navy,  derived 
from  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  the  Committee  may  refer  such  action, 
proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  If  either 
Secretary  concurs,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  President,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final. 

(a)  Atomic  Energy  Commission. — The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  the  principal  administrative  body  established  in  the  bill.  As 
such,  it  is  responsible  for  admmistering  domestic  controls  over  atomic 
energy,  for  carrying  on  production,  research,  and  development  pro- 
gi'ams,  and  for  stimulating  and  supporting  private  research  and 
development.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  five  full-time  civilian 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  provision  for  full-time  Commissioners  was  urged  by  many  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  committee  hearings,  especially  by  experts  in  Govern¬ 
ment  administration.  These  witnesses  emphasized  the  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  national  security  and  welfare  devolving  upon  the 
Commissioners,  the  need  for  continuous  study  of  changing  technical 
developments,  and  the  many  innovations  in  administrative  techniques 
that  will  be  involved.  While  the  Commissioners  need  not  be  scientists 
or  technical  experts,  they  must  combine  clear  judgment  with  imaginas 
tion  and  courage,  and  they  must,  like  the  members  of  the  judiciary, 
be  so  divorced  from  private  and  competing  concerns  as  to  give  com¬ 
plete,  disinterested,  and  undivided  attention  to  their  tasks.  A  salary 
of  $17,500  per  annum  for  the  Chairman  and  $15,000  for  the  other  Com¬ 
missioners  has  been  set  to  indicate  that  the  duties  and  responsibilitie- 
of  these  positions  are  comparable  to  those  on  the  liighest  level  of 
Government  administration. 

The  decision  to  limit  membership  eligibility  to  civilians  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  in  keeping  with  established  traditions  of  our  (^v- 
emment.  It  accords  with  principles  cherished  and  maintained 
throughout  American  history.  Departure  from  these  pPuciples  has 
occasioned  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  disapproval.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  committee  fails  to  recognize  legitimate  and  impor¬ 
tant  areas  of  atomic  energy  development  and  control  touching  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  military  departments.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
bill,  wherever  these  areas  are  involved,  provision  is  made  for  full 
military  participation,  and  independent  activities  of  the  military 
departments,  especially  in  research  and  development,  are  not  infringed 
but  expressly  encouraged. 

The  tenure  of  the  Commissioners  is  such  that  eventually  they  will 
serve  for  5-year  terms,  with  one  member  appointed  each  year.  Ini¬ 
tially,  it  seems  advisable  to  allow  for  a  complete  reappointment  of 
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Commissioners  after  the  act  has  been  in  force  for  2  years  and  the 
President  has  had  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  their  work.  Keap- 
pointments  are  then  staggered  to  avoid  disruption  of  the  Commission  s 

activities.  ,  ^  ^  r 

The  organization  subordinate  to  the  Commission  consists  ot  a 
General  Manager  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  four  Division  heads, ^  appointed  by  tim 
Commission.  The  divisions  specified  are;  Division  of  Research, 
Division  of  Production,  Division  of  Engineering,  and  Division  of 
Military  Applications.  This  form  of  organization  is  based  on  admin- 
istrative  experience  developed  in  both  Govemment  and  industry. 
Such  experience  points  to  the  need  for  a  high-level  policy  gioup 
which  can  discharge  its  functions  without  the  additional^  burden  of 
passing  on  current  operations.  Dav-to-day  administration  is  best 
directed  by  a  single  manager.  lYliile  the  scope  and  importsmce  of 
his  duties  are  such  as  to  require  his  appointment  directly  by  the  . 
President,  the  manager  is  to  work  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Commission,  ‘Ho  discharge  such  of  the  adniin istrative 
and  executive  functions  of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission  may 

(b)  General  Advisory  Committee. — A  board  of  civilian  advisers  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  and 
consult  with  the  Commission  on  scientific  and  technical  mattes 
relating  to  materials,  production,  research,  and  development.  The 
committee’s  intention  in  adopting  this  device  is  to  enlarge  the  panel 
of  talent  and  experience  on  which  the  Commission  can  draw  in  per¬ 
forming  its  varied  and  complex  duties. 

(c)  Military  Liaison  Committee. — A  Military  Liaison  Committee  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  is  to  consult  with  the 
Commission  on  all  activities  relating  to  the  military  a,pplications  of 
atomic  energv.  This  provision  has  been  adopted  to  give  the  armed 
forces  a  proper  voice  in  such  matters  as  development,  manufacture, 
storage,  and  use  of  bombs  j  allocations  of  fissionable  materials  for 
military  research;  control  of  information  relating  to  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  atomic  weapons.  Upon  receiving  the  recommendiRions 
of  the  Military  Liaison  Committee,  the  Secretaries  of  W^ar  and  Navy 
may  at  their  own  discretion  carry  to  the  President  a  protest  against 
any  of  the  Commission’s  actions  or  failures  to  act  in  reference  to  the 
matters  described.  In  such  event,  final  decisions  as  to  the  coui’se  of 
action  of  the  Commission  relating  to  mattei’s  for  which  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  have  responsibility  are  made  by  the  President. 

Section  3.  Research 

(a)  Research  Assistance. — The  Commission  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers 
in  such  manner  as  to  insure  the  continued  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities  in  the  fields  specified  below  by  private  or  public  institutions  or  persons 
and  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  arrangements  (including  contracts,  agreernents,  grants-in-aid 
and  loans)  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development  activities  relating  to 

(1)  nuclear  processes;  . 

(2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic  energy,  including  processes,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  devices  related  to  such  production;  .  ,  ,  j-  i  k- 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  for  medical,  bio¬ 
logical,  health,  or  military  purposes; 
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(4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive,  materials  and  processes 
entailed  in  the  production  of  such  materials  for  all  other  purposes,  including 
industrial  uses;  and 

(5)  the  protection  of  health  during  research  and  production  activities. 
The  Commission  may  make  such  arrangements  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification 
by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  may  make  partial  and  advance  payments  under  such  arrangements, 
and  may  make  available  for  use  in  connection  therewith  such  of  its  equipment 
and  facilities  as  it  may  deem  desirable.  Such  arrangements  shall  contain  such 
provisions  to  protect  health,  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  and  other  hazards 
to  life  or  property,  and  to  require  the  reporting  and  to  permit  the  inspection  of 
work  performed  thereunder,  as  the  Commission  may  determine;  but  shall  not 
contain  any  provisions  or  conditions  which  prevent  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
or  technical  information,  except  to  the  extent  such  dissemination  is  prohibited 
by  law. 

(b)  Research  bt  the  Commission. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct,  through  its  own  facilities,  activities  and  studies  of  the  types 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  above. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  only  by  continued  progress  in  science 
can  the  purpose  of  the  bill  be  achieved.  It  is  firm  in  its  opinion  that 
continued  progress  will  depend,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  upon  the 
free  and  disinterested  work  of  the  thousands  of  scientists  and  research 
workers  in  private  laboratories  and  universities  throughout  our 
country  and  the  world.  Science  is  not  made  by  its  titans  alone. 

In  drafting  the  bill  the  committee  has  been  particularly  careful  to 
refrain  from  inserting  prohibitions  or  restrictions  of  any  nature  on 
scientific  research.  The  committee  confines  the  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  over  independent  research  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  national  security  and  to  prevent  hazards  to  the  public  safety 
and  health.  The  Commission  is  directed  to  assist  private  and  public 
institutions  in  the  acquisition  of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  in  the  following  fields: 

(1)  nuclear  processes;  (2)  the  theoiy  and  production  of  atomic  energy,  includ¬ 
ing  processes,  materials,  and  devices  related  to  such  production;  (3)  utilization  of 
fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  for  medical,  biological,  health,  or  military 
purposes;  (4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  and  processes 
entailed  in  the  production  of  such  materials  for  all  other  purposes,  including 
industrial  uses;  and  (5)  the  protection  of  health  during  research  and  production 
activities. 

The  means  of  assistance  provided  in  the  bill  are  varied  and  exten¬ 
sive.  The  Commission  is  to  make  arrangements  (including  contracts, 
loans,  grants-in-aid)  with  private  or  public  institutions  or  persons 
and  may  place  equipment  and  facilities  at  their  disposal.  Under 
section  5  the  Commission  is  directed  “to  distribute  sufficient  fissionable 
material  to  permit  the  conduct  of  widespread  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activity,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,”  and  is  directed 
in  the  distribution  of  byproduct  material  to  “give  preference  to 
applicants  proposing  to  use  such  materials  in  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  activity.” 

The  Commission  is  also  directed  to  carry  on,  supplementary  to  these 
aids  to  private  and  public  institutions,  its  own  program  of  research, 
in  the  fields  specified  above  through  its  facilities  and  under  its 
supervision. 
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Section  4.  Production  of  fissionable  material 

(a)  Definition. — As  used  in  tliis  Act,  the  term  “produce,  when  used  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  fissionable  material,  means  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  refine  fissionable 
material,  as  distinguished  from  source  materials  as  defined  in  section  5  (b)  Ci), 
or  to  separate  fissionable  material  from  other  substances  in  which  such  material 
may  be  contained  or  to  produce  new  fissionable  material. 

(b)  Prohibition.^ — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  own  any  facilities 
for  the  production  of  fi.ssionable  material  or  for  any  person  to  produce  fissionable 
material,  except  to  the  extent  authorized  by  subsecticm  (c). 

(c)  Ownership  and  Operaiion  of  Production  Facilities.  ^  ^  i  n  u 

(1)  Ownership  of  Production  Facilities.  The  Commission  shall  be 
the  exclusive  owner  of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material 
other  than  facilities  which  (.A.)  are  useful  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  activities  in  the  fields  specified  in  section  o,  and  [U)  do  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  have  a  potential  production  rate  adequate 
to  enable  the  operator  of  such  facilities  to  produce  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fissionable  material  to  produce  an 
atomic  bomb  or  any  other  atomic  weapon. 

(2)  Operation  of  the  commission’s  production  facilities,  ine  com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  and  directed  lo  produce  or  to  provide  for  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  in  its  on  n  facilities.  To  the  extent  deemed  necessary , 
the  C^ommission  is  authorized  to  make,  or  to  continue  in  effect,  contracts 
with  persons  obligating  them  to  pioduce  fissionable  material  in  facilities 
owned  bv  the  C^omm.i.ssion.  The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  enter 
into  research  and  development  contracts  authorizing  the  contractor  to 
produce  fissionable  material  in  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission  to  the 
extent  that  the  production  of  such  fissionable  material  may  be  incident  to 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development  a,ctivities  under  such  contracts. 
Any  contract  entered  into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provisions  (A) 
prohibiting  the  contractor  with  the  Commission  from  subcontracting  any 
part  of  the  work  he  is  obligated  to  perform  under  the  contiact,  and  (B) 
obligating  the  contractor  to  make  such  reports  to  the  Commission  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  his  activities  under  the_  contract,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  frequent  inspection  by  employees  of  the  Commission  of  all  such 
activities,  and  to  comply  with  all  safety  and  security  regulations  whicn  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Any  contract  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  mav  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by 
the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  comrnon 
defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  rea,sonably 
practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may  be  made  under  such 
contracts  The  President  shall  determine  at  least  once  each  year  the 
quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  bo  produced  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Operation  of  other  production  facilities.  Fissionable  material 
mav  be  produced  in  the  conduct  of  research  and  development  activities  in 
facilities  which,  under  paragraph  (1)  above,  are  not  required  to  be  owned 

bv  the  Commission.  ,  .  .  ,v  i 

fd)  ‘Irradiation  of  Materials.— For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  radioactive  materials,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  expose  matenals  of 
any  kind  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  producing  or  utilizing  fission¬ 
able  material. 


From  the  start  of  its  deliberations,  the  committee  has  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  absolute  Government  monopoly  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  is  indispensable  to  effective  domestic  control  of 
atomic  energy.  A  number  of  factors  point  unmistakably  in  this 

1.  Fissionable  material  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  Thus,  to  permit  private  raanufacture  of  fissionable  material 
would  be  to  permit  private  manufactm-e  of  material  of  enormous 
destructive  potentialities. 

2.  The  production  of  fissionable  matenal  is  atteiuled  by  serious 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety.  The  responsibility  for  minimiz¬ 
ing  these  hazards  is  clearly  a  governmental  function. 
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3.  The  future  production  of  fissionable  material  is  closely  inter¬ 
related  with  the  possibility  of  achieving  effective  and  reciprocal 
international  safeguards  against  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  It  is 
undesirable,  therefore,  to  permit  private  develop.ment  in  an  area 
which  ma}^  soon  be  placed  under  Government  control  by  reason  of 
international  agreements. 

4.  The  production  of  fissionable  material  is  technologically  in  its 
infancy;  unforeseen  and  unforseeable  factors  may  play  a  great  part  in 
its  development.  To  permit  decontrol  and  decentralization  of  this 
activity,  and  weaken  continuing  Government  supervision,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  prudent  stewardship  demanded  of  the 
Government  by  considerations  of  national  defense  and  national 
welfare. 

5.  The  technology  of  fissionable  material  production  teaches  that 
even  a  slight  interruption  in  the  manufacturing  process  may  occasion 
great  loss  and  damage  to  the  entire  operation.  Government  control 
is  more  likely  to  assure  continuity  of  operation  than  is  private  control. 

Wherever  possible,  -the  committee  endeavors  to  reconcile  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  of  the  production  of  fissionable  material  with  our 
traditional  free-enterprise  system.  Thus,  the  bill  pei’mits  manage¬ 
ment  contracts  for  the  operation  of  Government-owned  plants  so  as 
to  gain  the  full  advantage  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  American 
industry.  Industrial  research  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  is  left  to 
private  initiative,  even  where  it  relates  to  methods  of  production. 
Prospecting  for  and  mining  of  source  materials  are  at  every  stage  to  be 
encouraged  and  supported. 

Section  6.  Control  of  materials 

(a)  Fissionable  Materials. — 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “fissionable  material”  means 
plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  235,  any  other  material  which  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  capable  of  releasing  substantial  quantities  of  energy 
through  nuclear  chain  reaction  of  the  material,  or  any  material  artificially  en¬ 
riched  by  any  of  the  foregoing;  but  does  not  include  source  materials,  as  defined 
in  section  5  (b)  (1). 

(2)  Government  ownership  op  all  fissionable  material. — All  right,  title, 
and  interest  within  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  or  to  any 
fissionable  material,  now  or  hereafter  produced,  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Commission,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Commission  by  virtue  of 
this  Act.  Any  person  owning  any  interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  owning  any  interest  in  any  material  at  the 
time  when  such  material  is  hereafter  determined  to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or 
who  lawfully  produces  any  fissionable  material  incident  to  privately  financed 
research  or  development  activities,  shall  be  paid  just  compensation  therefor. 
The  Commission  may.  by  action  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) 
below,  authorize  any  such  person  to  retain  possession  of  such  fissionable  material, 
but  no  person  shall  have  any  title  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

(3)  Prohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  after  sixty  days  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  (A)  possess  or  transfer  any  fissionable  material, 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Commission,  or  (B)  export  from  or  import  into  the 
United  States  any  fissionable  material,  or  (C)  directly  or  indirectly  engage  in  the 
production  of  any  fissionable  material  outside  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Distribution  of  fissionable  material. — Without  prejudice  to  its  con¬ 
tinued  ownership  thereof,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  distribute  fissionable 
material,  with  or  without  charge,  to  applicants  requesting  such  material  (A)  for 
the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities  either  independently  or  under 
contract  or  other  arrangement  with  the  Commission,  (B)  for  use  in  medical 
therapy,  or  (C)  for  use  pursuant  to  a  license  i.ssued  under  the  authority  of  section 
7.  Such  material  shall  be  distributed  in  such  quantities  and  on  such  terms  that 
no  applicant  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  amount  sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb 
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or  other  military  weapon.  The  Commission  is  directed  to  distribute  sufficient 
fissionable  material  to  permit  the  conduct  of  widespread  independent  research  and 
development  activity,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  determining  the 
quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  distributed,  the  Commission  shall  make 
such  provisions  for  its  own  needs  and  for  the  conservation  of  fissionable  marerial 
as  it  may  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  national  interest  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  material  to 
any  applicant,  and  shall  recall  any  distributed  material  from  any  applicant,  who 
is  not  equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect 
health  and  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Commission,  or  who  uses  such  material  in  violation 
of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in 
the  application  therefor.  . 

(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  fission¬ 
able  material  or  any  interest  therein  outside  the  United  States,  or  any  interest 
in  facilities  for  the  production ‘of  fissionable  material,  or  in  real  property  on 
which  such  facilities  are  located,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  such  action  is  nece.ssarv  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and 
security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and 
partial  and  advance  pavments  mav  be  made  under  contracts  for  such  purposes. 
The  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn,  or  other¬ 
wise  acquire  any  interest  in  such  facilities  or  real  property,  and  just  compensation 
shall  be  made  therefor. 

(b)  SounoE  M.'Vterials. — 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  Ihe  term  “source  material’  nieans  uran¬ 

ium,  thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is  determined  by  the  Commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of 
fissionable  materials;  but  includes  ores  only  if  they  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing  materials  in  such  concentration  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation 
determine  from  time  to  time.  •  •  j 

(2)  License  for  tr.\nsfeks  required. —  Unless  authorized  by  a  license  issued 
by  the  Commission,  no  person  may  transfer  or  deliver  and  no  person  may  receive 
possession  of  or  title  to  any  source  material  after  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit 
in  nalure,  excejit  that  licenses  shall  not  be_  required  for  quantities  of  source 
materials  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  are  unimportant. 

(3)  l.ssu^NCE  OF  LICENSES. — -Thc  Commission  shall  establish  such  standards 
for  thc  issuance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  licenses  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
assure  adequate  source  materials  for  production,  research,  or  development  activ¬ 
ities  pur-juant  to  this  Act  or  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  materials  in  a  manner 
incon.sistent  with  the  national  welfare.  Licenses  shall  he  issued  in  accordance 
w  ith  such  proceflures  as  thc  Cummission  may  t  > y  regulation  estat  lish. 

(4)  R.ei'Ortino. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to  is.suc  such  regulations  or 
orders  retiuiring  rcpoi  ts  of  ownersliip,  possession,  extraction,  refining,,  shipment,  or 
other  handling  of  souice  materials  as  it  may  (’eem  necessary,  excejit  that  such 
reports  shall  not  be  required  with  respect  to  (A)  any  souice  material  prior  to 
removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature,  or  (B)  fiuantities  of  source  materials 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting  of  which 
w  ill  discourage  int’ependont  jirospccting  for  new  <h  po.sits. 

(5)  AoQUisnTON.—  The  Commission  is  -anthorized  and  directed  to  purchase, 
take,  rcciuisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise  accpiire,  supplies  of  source  materials  or 
any  interest  in  real  property  containing  deiiosits  of  source  materials  to  the  extent 
it  deems  necessary  to  etfectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  purchase  made 
under  this  iiaragra.ph  mav  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revi.sed  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  ncces.sary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicalile,  and 
piartial  and  advance  iiayments  may  be  made  thereunder.  The  Commission  may 
establish  guaranteed  prices  for  all  source  materials  delivered  to  it  within  a  sjiecified 
time.  Just  compensation  shall  be  made  for  any  property  taken,  reipaisitioned,  or 
condemned  under  this  paragrajih. 

(G)  Exploration. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  and  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  conduct  of  exploratory  operations,  investigations,  and  inspections 
to  determine  the  location,  extent,  mode  of  occurrence,  use,  or  conditions  of  deposits 
or  supplies  of  source  materials,  making  just  compensation  for  any  damage  or 
injury  occasioned  thereby.  Such  exiiloratory  operations  may  be  conducted  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  but  such  investigations  and  inspections  may  be 
conducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 
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(7)  Public  lands. — All  uranium,  thorium,  and  all  other  materials  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to  the 
production  of  fissionable  material,  contained,  in  whatever  concentration,  in  de¬ 
posits  in  the  public  lands  are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United  States; 
except  that  with  respect  to  any  location,  entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  no  reservation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made, 
if  such  reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any  existing  or  inchoate  rights 
or  privileges  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  or  would  otherwise  enjoy. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  inserted  in  every  patent,  conveyance, 
lease,  permit,  or  other  authorization  hereafter  granted  to  use  the  public  lands  or 
their  mineral  resources,  under  any  of  which  there  might  result  the  extraction  of 
any  materials  so  reserved,  a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  such  materials, 
whether  or  not  of  commercial  value,  together  with  the  right  of  the  United  States 
through  its  authorized  agents  or  representatives  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the 
land  and  prospect  «for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same,  making  just  compensation 
for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Any  lands  so  patented,  conveyed, 
leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  may  be  used,  and  any  rights  under  any  such 
permit  or  authorization  may  be  exercised,  as  if  no  reservation  of  such  materials 
had  been  made  under  this  subsection;  except  that,  when  such  use  results  in  the 
extraction  of  any  such  material  from  the  land  in  quantities  which  may  not  be 
transferred  or  delivered  without  a  license  under  this  subsection,  such  material 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Commission  and  the  Commission  may  require  delivery 
of  such  material  to  it  by  any  possessor  thereof  after  such  material  has  been  sep¬ 
arated  as  such  from  the  ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If  the  Commission  requires 
the  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  it  shall  pay  to  the  person  mining  or  extracting 
the  same,  or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  entitled 
thereto,  such  sums,  including  profits,  as  the  Commission  deems  fair  and  reasonable 
for  the  discovery,  mining,  development,  production,  extraction,  and  other  services 
performed  with  respect  to  such  material  prior  to  such  delivery,  but  such  payment 
shall  not  include  any  amount  on  account  of  the  value  of  such  material  before 
removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature.  If  the  Commission  does  not  require 
delivery  of  such  material  to  it„the  reservation  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Byproduct  Materials. — 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “byproduct  material”  means 
any  radioactive  material  (except  fissionable  material)  yielded  in  or  made  radio¬ 
active  by  exposure  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  producing  or 
utilizing  fissionatile  material. 

(2)  Distribution. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to  distribute,  with  or 
without  charge,  byproduct  materials  to  applicants  seeking  such  materials  for 
research  or  development  activity,  medical  therapy,  industrial  uses,  or  such  other 
useful  applications  as  may  be  developed.  In  distributing  such  materials,  the 
Commission  shall  give  preference  to  applicants  proposing  to  use  such  materials 
in  the  conduct  of  research  and  development  activity  or  medical  therapy.  The 
Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  byproduct  materials  to  any  applicant,  and 
shall  recall  any  distributed  materials  from  any  applicant,  who  is  not  eciiiipped  to 
observe  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Commission  or  who  uses  such  materials  in  violation  of  law  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  therefor. 

(d)  General  Provisions. — 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  not  distribute  anv  fissionable  or  source  material  to 
any  person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  to  any  foreign  government. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  establish  by  regulation  a  procedure  by  which  any 
person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  distribution  or  refusal  to  distribute  to  him.  or 
the  recall  from  him,  of  any  fissionable  or  byproduct  materials  or  with  the  issuance, 
refusal,  or  revocation  of  a  license  to  him  for  the  transfer  or  receipt  of  source  mate¬ 
rials  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  by  a  board  of  appeal  consisting 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  may  in  its 
discretion  review  and  revise  any  decision  of  such  board  of  appeal. 

1.  Fissionable  materials. — Fissionable  materials  are  those  capable 
of  releasing  substantial  quantities  of  energy  through  nuclear  chain  re¬ 
action.  Included  are  U-235  and  plutonium;  the  Commission  inay,  by 
regulation,  add  other  materials  to  this  class.  Consistent  with  sec_ 
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tion  4,  which  provides  for  Government  ownership  of  all  production 
facilities  and  a  Government  monopoly  of  production,  the  ownemhip 
of  all  fissionable  material  is  vested  m  the  Commission  and  private 
ownership  is  forbidden.  The  hill  provides,  of  course,  that  just  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  made  to  private  ovmers. 

While  title  is  vested  in  the  Commission,  it  is  authorized  to  distribute 
fissionable  materia*!,  with  or  without  charge,  for  conducting  research 
and  development  activities,  for  use  in  medical  therapy,  or  for  use  in 
devices  utilizing  atomic  energy,  pursuant  to  licenses  under  section  7. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase  or  acquire  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  outside  the  United  States  but  the  export  of  fissionable  material  is 

prohibited.  _  ,  • 

Since  fissionable  material  is  produced  incident  to  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  appropriate  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  to  permit  the 
conduct  of  such  activities  subject  to  the  mamtenance  of  security,  and 
health  and  safety  standards. 

2.  Source  materials. — A  source  material  is  any  material  determined 
by  the  Commission  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of 
fissionable  material.  The  relation  of  source  material  to  nuclear  energy 
may  be  thus  portrayed: 

Source  material  plus  processing - »  Fissionable  material. 

Fissionable  material  plus  processing - >  Atomic  (i.  e.,  nuclear)  energy. 

Source  materials  include  uranium  and  thorium  and  ores  containing 
uranium  and  thorium  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  set  by  the  Com¬ 


mission. 

The  principle  of  Government  monopoly  wdiich  the  committee  has 
adopted  as  essential  in  reference  to  the  production  and  ownership  of 
fissionable  materials  is  not  extended  to  the  ownership,  mining  or 
refining  of  source  materials.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  Commission  the  powder  to  control  sup¬ 
plies  and  transfers  of  source  material  by  means  of  licensing  procedures. 

While  source  materials  in  their  natural  state  are  not  capable  of 
dangerous  misuse,  they  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  the  source  of  all 
fissionable  material  and  must  accordingly  be  conserved  as  the 
Nation’s  most  valuable  mineral  resource.  The  Commission  must  be 
assured  an  adequate  and  continuing  supply  of  source  materials  for 
the  operation  of  its  production  facilities  for  military  or  developmental 
purposes.  The  Commission  is  therefore  empowered  to  take,  in  return 
for  just  compensation,  supplies  of  source  materials  wherever  found, 
or  interests  in  real  property  containing  such  materials. 

Deposits  of  som’ce  materials  in  the  public  lands  are  reserved  to  the 
Government  except  where  such  reservation  would  deprive  any  person 
of  existing  rights  on  a  location,  entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct 
investigations  and  inspections  on  private  property  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  location,  extent,  mode  of  supplies  or  occurrence,  use, 
or  conditions  of  supplies  or  deposits  of  such  materials,  but  may  not 
conduct  mining  operations  of  an  exploratory  nature  on  private 
property  wdthout  the  owner’s  consent.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  engage  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions  in  competition  with  private  mining  activity  imless  such  opera¬ 
tions  are  necessary  to  insm-e  to  the  Commission  a  supply  of  source 
materials  adequate  for  carrying  out  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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In  framing  these  provisions  the  committee  has  been  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  the  activities  of  independent  prospectors. 
The  traditional  rights  of  and  incentives  to  prospectors  are  substantially 
preserved  and  they  are  relieved  of  burdensome  reporting  requirements. 

3.  Byproduct  materials.- — Testimony  before  the  committee  indicates 
that  the  radioactive  materials  yielded  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  are  of  enormous  scientific  and  industrial  value  and  their 
distribution  involves  no  danger  to  the  national  security.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  required  to  distribute  these  materials  with  or  without  charge 
for  research  and  development  activities,  medical  therapy,  and  indus¬ 
trial  and  other  uses,  giving  priority  to  medical  uses  and  research. 

Section  6.  Military  applications  oj  atomic  energy 

(a)  Authority. — The  Commission  is  autliorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research  and  development  work  in  the 
military  application  of  atomic  energy;  and 

(2)  engage  in  the  production  of  atomic  bombs,  atomic  bomb  parts,  or  other 
military  weapons  utilizing  fissionable  materials;  except  that  such  activities 
shall  be  carried  on  only  to  the  extent  that  the  express  consent  and  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  obtained,  which  consent  and 
direction  shall  be  obtained  at  least  once  each  year. 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct  the  Commission  to  deliver  such 
quantities  of  weapons  to  the  armed  forces  for  such  use  as  he  deems  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense. 

(b)  Prohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or  pro¬ 
duce  any  device  or  equipment  designed  to  utilize  fissionable  material  as  a  military 
weapon  except  as  may  be  (1)  incident  to  research  and  development  activities  or 
(2)  authorized  by  the  Commission.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  modify  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Under  section  4,  the  Commission  is  made  the  exclusive  producer 
of  fissionable  material.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  analysis  of 
section  4,  and  because  the  two  operations  are  closely  connected,  the 
Commission  is  also  made  the  exclusive  producer  of  atomic  weapons. 
In  view  of  their  enormous  military  significance,  atomic  weapons  are 
subject,  under  the  bill,  to  full  control  by  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  All  determinations  as  to  production  rates,  custody,  and 
transfers  are  to  be  made  by  him. 

In  military  research,  as  distinguished  from  production  of  atomic 
weapons,  the  committee  has  adhered  to  the  general  principle  of  allow¬ 
ing  great  latitude  and  freedom.  The  armed  services,  as  well  as  private 
individuals,  are  permitted  to  engage  in  independent  military  research 
and  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  are  to  be  assisted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  their  activities.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  restrict 
the  existing  powere  of  militaiy  departments  in  entering  into  research 
and  development  conti’acts  with  nongovernmental  organizations  pro-- 
vided  that  all  such  contracts  are  in  all  their  aspects  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill.  All  military  research  is  subject  to  inspection 
and  reports  as  provided  in  section  10.  The  Commission  itself  is 
directed  to  engage  in  military  research,  working  through  its  Division  of 
Military  Application,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Departments  of 
War  and  Navy. 

Section  7.  Utilization  of  atomic  energy 

(a)  License  Required. — It  shall  be  unlawful  except  as  providM  in  sections  5 
(a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or  6  (a),  for  any  person  to  manufacture  any  equipment  or  device 
utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  or  to  utilize  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  with  or  without  such  equipment  or  device,  except  under  and  in 
accordance  with  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission  authorizing  such  manufacture 
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or  utilization.  No  license  may  permit  any  such  activity  if  fissionable  material  is 
produced  incident  to  such  activity,  except  as  provided  in  sections  3  and  4.  JN  oth- 
iiiK  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  relating;  to  the  manufacture  of  such  equipment  or 
devices  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy,  or  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  use  of  equipment  or  devices  for  medical  therapy.  • 

(b)  Report  to  Congress. — Whenever  in  its  opinion  any^  industrial,  com¬ 

mercial  or  other  ronmilitarv  use  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  has  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  practical  value,  the  Commission  shall  prepare  a 
report  to ‘the  President  stating  all  the  facts  with  respect  to  such  use,  ttm  Com¬ 
mission’s  estimate  of  th.e  social,  political,  economic,  and  international  ettects  of 
such  use  and  the  Commission’s  recommendations  for  necessap’  or  desirable 
suTiplemental  legislation.  The  President  shall  then  transmit  this  report  to  the 
Congress  together  with  his  recommendations.  No  license  for  any  manufacture 
or  use  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commission  under  this  section  until  after  (1)  a  report 
with  respect  to  such  manufacture  or  use  has  been  filed  with  the  Congress;  and  (2) 
a  period  of  ninetv  davs  in  which  the  Congress  was  in  session  has  elapsed  after  the 
report  has  been  so  filed.  In  computing  such  period  of  ninety  days,  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  more  than  three  days.  _  ■ 

(c)  Issuance  of  Licenses.— After  such  ninety-day  period,  unless  hereatter 

prohibited  by  law',  the  Commission  may  license  such  manufacture  or  use  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  and  subject  to  such  condiHons  as  it  by 

regulation  establish  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  issue  licenses  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  to  supply 
to  the  extent  available  appropriate  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  licensees 
(1)  whose  proposed  activities  will  serve  some  useful  purpose  proportionate  to  the 
quantiti(;s  of  fissionable  material  to  be  consumed;  (2)  who  are  equipped  to  observe 
such  safetv  standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion 
or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property  as  the  Commission  inay  establish ;_and  (3)  who 
agree  to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such  technical  info^iation  and  data 
concerning  their  activities  pursuant  to  such  licenses  as  the  Commission  may 
determine  necessary  to  encourage  similar  activities  by  as  many  licensees  as 
possible  Each  such  license  shall  be  issued  for  a  specified  period,  not  to  exceed 
one  vear,  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with 
such'  procedures  a.s  the  Commission  may  establish,  and  may  be  renewed  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  period.  Where  activities  under  any  license  rnight  serve  to 
maintain  or  to  foster  the  growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful  compe¬ 
tition,  or  other  trade  position  inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely  competitive 
enterprises  in  the  field,  the  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  refuse  to 
issue  such  license  or  to  establish  such  conditions  to  prevent  these  results  as  the 
Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  may  determine,  ihe 
Commission  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Attorney  General  any  information  it 
mav  have  with  respect  to  any  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy 
w'hi'ch  appears  to  have  these  results.  No  license  may  be  given  to  any  person  for 
activities  which  are  not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uniued  States  or 

to  any  foreign  government.  j  •  j  j  • 

(d)  Byproduct  Power.— If  energy  which  may  be  utilized  is  produced  in  the 
production  of  fissionable  material,  such  energy  may  be  used  by  the  Commission, 
transferred  to  other  Government  agencies,  or  sold  to  public  or  private  utilities 
under  contracts  providing  for  reasonable  resale  prices. 

The  committee  is  anxious  to  promote  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in  all 
possible  fields  for  peacetime  purposes.  Testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  shown  that  numerous  benefits,  in  the  field  of  medicine  for 
example,  are  now  or  shortly  will  become  available.  Other  uses,  as  yet 
relativel}^  undeveloped,  promise  to  bring  about  vast  changes  in  the 
industrial  technology  which  underlies  our  economic  life.  .  . 

In  order  to  stimulate  development,  the  bill  extends  the  principle  of 
free  research  to  research  on  devices  utilizing  atomic  energy. 
committee  is  aware,  nonetheless,  that  the  sudden  introduction  of 
certain  devices  utilizing  the  power  released  by  nuclear  fission  might 
precipitate  profound  economic  disorganization.  Great  industrial 
installations  representing  Nation-wide  investments,  employing  many 
thousands  of  workers,  might  be  rendered  obsolete. 
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Furthermore,  devices  utilizing  atomic  energy,  if  widely  used,  would 
so  multiply  potential  hazards  to  national  health  and  safety  that  even 
careful  Government  regulation  would  fail  to  provide  adequate  safe¬ 
guards. 

The  committee  feels,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  should  retain  the 
opportunity  of  passing  upon  the  introduction  of  atomic  energy 
devices  before  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  license  their  use. 
The  bill  provides: 

1.  Atomic  energy  devices  can  neither  be  manufactured  nor  used 
without  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission. 

2.  No  license  for  manufacture  or  use  may  be  issued  until  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  made  a  report  to  the  Congress  stating  all  the  facts  with 
“respect  to  the  use  of  such  devices,  the  Commission’s  estimate  of  the 
social,  political,  economic,  and  international  effects  of  such  use,  and 
the  Commission’s  recommendations  for  necessary  or  desirable  supple¬ 
mental  legislation.” 

3.  No  license  for  manufacture  or  use  may  be  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  until  after  a  report  has  been  fded  with  the  Congress  and  a 
period  of  90  days  in  which  the  Congress  was  in  session  has  elapsed 
after  the  report  has  been  filed. 

The  committee  is  desirous  also  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relat¬ 
ing  to  licensing  of  atomic  energy  devices  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
development  of  free  competition  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  Thus 
the  bill  provides  that  licenses  on  an  atomic  energy  device,  once  issued, 
must  be  made  available  to  all  applicants  who  -can  meet  the  safety  and 
security  standards  of  the  Commission.  Royalties  to  be  paid  the 
patent  owners  of  such  devices  are  provided  for  in  section  11. 

The  following  additional  points  are  to  be  noted: 

(а)  Licenses  are  not  required  (1)  for  research  and  development 
related  to  the  manufacture  of  atomic  energy  devices;  (2)  for  manu¬ 
facture  or  use  of  equipment  or  devices  for  meclical  therapy. 

(б)  The  bill  does  not  permit  the  Commission  to  license  the  use  of 
devices  which  produce  fissionable  material  in  the  course  of  utilizing 
atomic  energy. 

Section  8.  International  arrangements 

(a)  Definition. — -As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “international  arrangement” 
shall  mean  any  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate  or  international  agreement  approved 
by  the  Congress,  during  the  time  such  treaty  or  agreement  is  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

(b)  Effect  of  International  Arrangements. — Any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  action  of  the  Commission  to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  provisions 
of  any  international  arrangement  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Policies  Contained  in  International  Arrangements. — In  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  give  maximum 
effect  to  the  policies  contained  in  any  such  international  arrangement. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  problems 
posed  by  the  development  of  nuclear  energy  and  atomic  weapons 
lies  in  the  adoption  of  effective  and  enforceable  international  safe¬ 
guards.  The  bill  therefore  seeks  to  create  a  system  of  domestic 
control  designed  to  protect  the  common  defense  and  security,  without 
constituting  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  international 
controls. 

To  insure  that  provisions  of  S.  1717  do  not  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  international  control  machinery,  when  established,  section  8 
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expressly  provides  that  to  the  extent  any  provision  of  the  bill,  or  any 
action  of  the  Commission  under  the  bill,  conflicts  with  the  provisions 
of  an  international  agreement  hereafter  approved  by  the  Senate  or  the 
Congress,  the  provision  is  to  be  considered  of  no  fm’ther  force  or  effect. 

The  Commission  is  specifically  instructed  to  perforni  its  functions 
so  as  to  give  maximum  effect  to  the  policies  contained  in  inter¬ 
national  agreements. 

Section  9.  Property  oj  the  Commission 

(a)  The  President  shall  direct  the  transfer  to  the  Commission  of  all  interests 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  Government  agency  in  the  following  property: 

(1)  All  fissionable  material;  all  atomic  weapons  and  parts  thereof;  all  facilities, 
equipment,  and  materials  for  the  processing,  production,  or  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy;  all  processes  and  technical  inforrnation  of  any 
kind,  and  the  source  tliereof  (including  data,  drawings,  s]5ecifications,  patents, 
patent  applications,  and  other  sources)  relating  to  the  processing,  production,  or 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy;  and  all  contracts,  agreements, 
leases,  patents,  applications  for  patents,  inventions  and  discoveries  (whether  pat¬ 
ented  or  unpatented),  and  other  rights  of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  items; 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials,  devoted  primarily  to  atomic  energy 
research  and  development;  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in  the  custody  or  control  of  the  Manhattan 
Engineer  District  or  other  Governrnent  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those  States  and  localities^  in 
which  the  activities  of  the  Commission  arc  carried  on  and  in  which  the  Commission 
has  acquired  property  previously  subject  to  State  and  local  taxation,  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  State  and  local  governmeiits  in  lieu 
of  property  taxes.  Such  payments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times,  and 
upon  the  terms  the  Commission  deems  appropriate,  but  the  Commission  shall  be 
guided  by  the  policy  of  not  making  payments  in  excess  of  the  taxes  which,  would 
have  been  payable  for  such  property  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  acquired, 
except  in  cases  where  special  burdens  have  been  oast  upon  the  State  or  local 
government  by  activities  of  the  Commission,  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District, 
or  their  agents.  In  any  such  case,  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  local 
government  by  reason  of  such  activities  shall  be  considered  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  payment.  The  Commission,  and  the  property,  activities,  and 
income  of  the  Commission,  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any 
manner  or  form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any  subdivision  thereof. 

The  Commission  is  to  take  over  all  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  Government  devoted  to  or  related  to  atomic  energy  develop¬ 
ment.  This  includes  all  atomic  weapons,  all  property  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District,  and  all  patents,  materials,  plants  and 
facilities,  contracts,  and  information  relating  primarily  to  atomic 
energy.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  reimburse  States  and 
municipalities  for  loss  in  taxes  incurred  through  its  acquisition  of 
property. 

Section  10.  Control  of  in  f ormation 

(a)  Policy. — It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  control  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  restricted  data  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  common  defense  and 
security.  Consistent  with  such  policy,  the  Commission  shall  be  guided  by  the 
following  principles: 

(1)  That  information  with  respect  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  should  be  shared  with  other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis  as 
soon  as  the  Congress  declares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective  and  enforce¬ 
able  international  safeguards  against  the  use  of  such  energy  for  destructive 
purposes  have  been  established;  and 

(2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical  information  relating 
to  atomic  energy  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged  so  as  to  provide  that 
free  interchange  of  ideas  and  criticisms  which  is  essential  to  scientific  progress. 

(b)  Dissemination. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish 
such  information  services,  publications,  libraries,  and  other  registers  of  available 
information  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  in  accordance  with  subsection  ^a). 
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(c)  Restbictions. — 

(1)  The  term  “restricted  data”  as  used  in  this  section  means  all  data  concerning 
the  manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weapons,  the  production  of  fissionable 
material,  or  the  use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  production  of  pow’er,  but  shall 
not  include  any  data  which  the  Commission  from  time  to  time  determines  may  be 
published  without  adversely  affecting  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(2)  Whoever,  law'fully  or  unlawfully,  having  possession  of,  access  to,  control 
over,  or  being  entrusted  with,  any  document,  w’riting,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  instrument,  appliance,  note,  or  information  involving  or  incorporating 
restricted  data — 

(A)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same  to  any  individual  or 
person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  Ijy  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both; 

(B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same  to  any  individual  or 
person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  reason  to 
believe  such  data  will  be  utilized  to  injure  the  United  states  or  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  i)unished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both. 

(3)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  wdth  intent  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  acquires  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  acquire 
any  document,  wu-iting,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  appliance, 
note  or  information  involving  or  incorporating  restricted  data  shall,  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  tw^enty  years,  or  both. 

(4)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  removes,  conceals,  tampers  with,  alters, 
mutilates,  or  destroys  any  document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model, 
instrument,  appliance,  or  note  involving  or  incorporating  restricted  data  and  used 
by  any  individual  or  person  in  connection  w'ith  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial,  or  research  or  development  relating  to  atomic  energy,  conducted  by  the 
United  States,  or  financed  in  w'hole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds,  or  conducted 
with  the  aid  of  fissionable  material,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

(5)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any  violation  under  this  section  unless 
and  until  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has  advised  and  consulted 
with  the  Commission  wuth  respect  to  such  prosecution. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  applicable  provisions  of  any  other  law's, 
except  that  'no  Government  agency  shall  take  any  action  under  such  other  laws 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  Inspections,  Records,  and  Reports. — The  Commission  is— - 

(1)  authorized  by  regulation  or  order  to  require  such  reports  and  the 
keeping  of  such  records  wuth  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  such  inspections 
of,  activities  and  studies  of  types  specified  in  section  3  and  of  activities  under 
licenses  issued  pursuant  to  section  7  as  the  Commission  may  determine; 

(2)  authorized  and  directed  by  regulation  or  order  to  require  regular 
reports  and  records  w'ith  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  frequent  inspections 
of,  the  production  of  fissionable  _ material  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  activities. 

Tliis  provision,  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation’s  security,  was 
completed  by  the  committee  after  weighing  carefully  the  objectives  to 
be  attained.  The  problems  are  especially  difficult  ‘because  vital 
objectives  in  a  sense  compete  with  or  are  in  direct  conflict  with  one 
another.  The  common  defense  and  security  require  control  over 
information  which  might  help  other  nations  to  build  atomic  weapons 
or  power  plants  (until  effective  international  safeguards  are  estab¬ 
lished)  and,at  the  same  time, sufficient  freedom  of  interchange  between 
scientists  to  assure  the  Nation  of  continued  scientific  progress. 
Section  10  expressly  states  these  policy  considerations  of  opposite 
tendency  and  attempts  to  frame  a  program  that  will  reconcile  their 
apparent  divergence. 
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The  dissemination  of  certain  information  or  the  mishandling  of 
certain  materials  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  a  foreign  nation  is  prohibited,  subject  to  a  maximum 
penalty  of  20  years’  imprisonment  and  $20,000  fine.  _  Dissemination  of 
such  information  with  reason  to  believe  that  such  injury  or  advantage 
will  result  is  also  prohibited,  subject  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  10  years’ 

imprisonment  and  $10,000  fine.  i  •  i  j 

The  information  involved  in  these  penalties  is  defined  m  the  act  and 
placed  in  a  restricted  category.  But  the  Commission  is  empowered 
and  directed  to  remove  information  from  the  restricted  category 
wherever  its  publication  will  not  adversely  affect  the  common  defense 

and  securitv.  . 

Subsection  (c)  (5)  of  this  section  assures  consistency  ot  action 
between  Government  agencies.  It  prohibits  any  agency  from  placing 
information  in  a  restricted  category  under  the  authority  of  tins  or 
any  other  law  once  such  information  has  been  released  from  the 
category  by  official  action  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Cominission.  While 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  this  provision  determines 
which  information  remains  in  the  restricted  category,  it  may  not  by 
regulation  or  otherwise  prescribe  the  persons  who  may  disseminate  or 
receive  it.  Subsection  (b)  directs  the  Commission  to  aid  in  the 
dissemination  of  uimestricted  information. 

Subsection  (c)  (4),  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  lor 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  section  unless  and  until  the  Attorney 
General  has  advised  and  consulted  \Gth  the  Commission,  was  inserted 
as  an  assurance  to  scientists  working  in  atornic  energy  fields  that 
prosecutions  would  not  be  initiated  without  review  by  persons  having 
the  technical  and  scientific  background  necessary  to  determine  the 
significance  of  the  acts  complained  of.  . 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Commission  to  keep  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  all  activities  relating  to  atomic  energy  both  by  reports  and 
actual  inspections.  The  Commission  is  directed  to  pay  special 
attention  to  activities  involving  the  production  of  fissionable  material. 

Section  11.  Patents  and  inventions 

(a)  Production  and  Military  Utilization. — 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  be  granted  for  any  invention  or  discovery  which 
is  useful  solely  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  ca 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon.  Any  patent  granted 
for  any  such  invention  or  discovery  is  hereby  revoked,  and  just  compensation 
shall  be  made  therefor. 

(2)  No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any 
invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  used  m 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 
or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon.  Any  rights  conferred  by  any  patent 
heretofore  granted  for  any  invention  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent 
that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter  makes  any  invention  or  discovery 
useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall  file  with  the  Commi.ssion 
a  report  containing  a  complete  description  thereof,  unless  such  inveiitionor 
discovery  is  described  in  an  application  for  a  patent  filed  in  the  1  atent  Oince  by 
such  person  within  the  time  required  for  the  filing  of  such  report,  ihe  report 
covering  any  such  invention  or  discovery  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  whiche%  er  of  toe 
following  is  the  latest:  (A)  The  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act;  (B)  the  sixtieth  dav  after  the  comiiletion  of  such  invention  or  discovery;  or 
(C)  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  person  first  discovers  or  first  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  useful  in  such  production  or  utilization. 
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(b)  Use  of  Inventions  for  Research. — No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall 
confer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities 
in  the  fields  specified  in  section  3.  Any  rights  conferred  by  any  patent  heretofore 
granted  for  any  invention  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent  that  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(c)  Nonmilitary  Utilization. — 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  declare  any  patent  to  be  affected 
with  the  public  interest  if  (A)  the  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  the  patent 
utilizes  or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy; 
and  (B)  the  licensing  of  such  invention  or  discovery  under  this  subsection  is 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  declared,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  to  be 
affected  with  the  public  interest — 

(A)  The  Commission  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the  invention  or  discovery 
covered  by  such  patent  in  performing  any  of  its  powers  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been  issued  under  section  7  is 
hereby  licensed  to  use  the  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  such  patent  to 
the  extent  such  invention  or  discovery  is  used  by  him  in  carrying  on  the 
activities  authorized  by  his  license  under  section  7. 

The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  any  use 
of  an  invention  or  discovery  licensed  by  this  subsection.  Such  royalty  fee  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  such  owner  and  the  licensee,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  stay,  restrain,  or  otherwise 
enjoin  the  use  of  any  invention  or  discovery  by  a  licensee,  to  the  extent  that  such 
use  is  licensed  by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of  any 
patent.  If  in  any  action  for  infringement  against  such  licensee  the  court  shall 
determine  that  the  defendant  is  exercising  such  license,  the  measure  of  damages 
shall  be  the  royalty  fee  determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  together  with  such 
costs,  interest,  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court.  If  no 
royalty  fee  has  been  determined,  the  court  shall  stay  the  proceeding  until  the  roy¬ 
alty  fee  is  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  If  any  such  licensee  shall  fail  to 
pay  such  royalty  fee,  the  patentee  may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  such  royalty  fee,  together  with  such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable 
attorney’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

(d)  Acquisition  of  Patents. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase,  or 
to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn,  and  make  just  compensation  for,  (1)  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discov'ery  which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon,  or  which 
utilizes  or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy, 
or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent  application  covering  any  such  invention  or  discovery. 
The  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall  notify  the  Commission  of  all  applications  for 
patents  heretofore  or  hereafter  filed  which  in  his  opinion  disclose  such  inventions 
or  discoveries  and  shall  provide  the  Commission  access  to  all  such  applications. 

(e)  Compensation  Awards,  and  Royalties.— 

(1)  Patent  compensation  board. — The  Commission  shall  designate  a  Patent 
Compensation  Board,  consisting  of  two  or  more  employees  of  the  Commission, 
to  consider  applications  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Eligibility. — ■ 

(A)  Any  owner  of  a  patent  licensed  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  or  any  licensee 
thereunder  may  make  application  to  the  Commission  for  the  determination 
Of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  it  by 
regulation  may  establish. 

(B)  Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  the  just  compensation  provided  in 
subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  or  (d)  shall  make  application  therefor  to  the  Commission 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish. 

(C)  Any  person  making  any  invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fis.sionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon  who  is  not  entitled  to  compensation 
therefor  under  subsection  (a)  and  who  has  complied  with  subsection  (a)  (3) 
above  may  make  application  to  the  Commission  for,  and  the  Commission 
may  grant,  an  award. 

(D)  Any  person  making  application  under  this  subsection  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
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(3)  Standards. —  ,  „  .  n 

(A)  In  determining  such  reasonable  royalty  fee,  the  ^^ommission  shall 
take  into  consideration  any  defense,  general  or  special,  that  might  be  pleaded 
by  a  defendant  in  an  action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which^  if  any, 
such  patent  was  developed  through  federally  financed  research,  the  degree 
of  utility,  novelty,  and  importance  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  may 
consider  the  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of  developing  such  invention  or 


discovery  or  acquiring  such  patent.  ... 

(B)  In  determining  what  constitutes  just  compensation  under  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (d)  above,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  account  the  considera¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such  invention 
or  discovery,  and  may  determine  that  such  compensation  be  paid  in  periodic 

pavments  or  in  a  lump  sum.  ,  e 

(C)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  award  under  paragraph  (2)  (C)  ot 

this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  account  the  considerations 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such  invention  or 
discovery.  Awards  so  made  may  be  paid  by  the  Commission  m  periodic 
payments  or  in  a  lump  sum.  . 

(4)  Judicial  review.^ — Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  determination  ot  the 
Commission  of  an  award  or  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
determination  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in 
such  court,  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  determination,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  such  determination  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  served  upon  the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  Commission  shall  file 
with  the  court  a  Certified  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the  proceeding,  including 
the  findings  and  conclusions  upon  which  the  deterinination  was  based.  Upon  the 
filinff  of  such  transcript  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  upon  the  record 
certified  to  it  to  affirm  the  determination  in  its  entirety  or  set  it  aside  and  remand 
it  to  the  Commission  for  further  proceedings.  The  findings  of  the  Commission 
to  the  facts,  if  supported  bv  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  court  a 
judgment  shall  be  final,  subject,  however,  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  on  petition  therefor  under  section  240  of  the 
Judicial  Code  (U.  S.  C.,  title  28,  sec.  347),  by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to  the 
court  proceeding. 


In  sections  4  and  6  the  bill  provides  for  a  Government  monopoly 
of  the  production  of  fissionable  material  and  atomic  weapons.  In 
considering  the  patent  implications  of  these  provisions,  the  committee 
concluded  that  private  patents  can  play  no  role  in  fields  of  activity 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  Government.  For  tl>is  reason,  and  to 
eliminate  risks  of  disclosure  of  restricted  information,  risks  which 
would  be  certain  to  arise  under  normal  patent  procedures,  the  bill 
provides  that  inventions  and  discoveries  in  these  fields  shall  not  be 
patentable  matter.  To  assure  the  Commission  of  access  to  new 
inventions  and  to  provide  inventors  with  financial  inducements  in 
lieu  of  patent  rights,  the  bill  requires  that  such  inventions  be  reported 
to  the  Commission  and  creates  a  Patent  Compensation  Board  with 
authority  to  make  awards  to  inventors. 

In  order  to  make  the  peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy  widely 
available,  the  bill  provides  that  the  grant  of  a  license  under  section  7 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  use  any  patented  invention  or  discovery 
which  the  Commission  has  declared  to  be  affected  with  the  public 
interest.  Any  such  use  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  reasonable  royalty 
fees  to  be  determined  by  the  Patent  Compensation  Board. 

Any  person  applying  for  an  award  or  compensation  or  for  the 
determination  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  has  the  right  to  bo  repre¬ 
sented  by  counsel.  In  each  case  the  Commission’s  decisions  are  subject 
to  judicial  review. 
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tSection  12.  General  authority 

(a)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise  with  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  on  legislation,  policies,  administration,  research,  and  other 
matters ; 

(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such  standards  and  instructions  to 
govern  the  possession  and  use  of  fissionable  and  byproduct  materials  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health  or  to  mini¬ 
mize  danger  from  explosions  and  other  hazards  to  life  or  property; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations,  obtain  such  information,  and 
hold  such  hearings  as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist 
it  in  exercising  any  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulations  or  orders  issued  thereunder. 
For  such  purposes  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  and  by  subpena  to  require  any  person  to  appear  and  testify 
or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  at  any  designated  place.  No 
person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  requirements  under  this 
paragraph  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the  im¬ 
munity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apj)ly  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
specifically  claims  such  privilege.  Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission.  Such 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil-sefvice 
laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923,  as  amended,  except  that  to  the  extent  the  Commission  deems  such 
action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  personnel  may  be 
employed  and  their  compensation  fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws.  Attor¬ 
neys  appointed  under  this  paragraph  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  any  case  in  any  court.  The  Commission  shall  make  adequate 
provision  for  administrative  review  of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any 
employee; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property,  equipment,  and  facilities,  establish 
or  construct  such  buildings  and  facilities,  and  modify  such  buildings  and 
facilities  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  construct,  acquire, 
provide,  or  arrange  for  such  facilities  and  services  (at  project  sites  where  such 
facilities  and  services  are  not  available)  for  the  housing,  health,  safety,  welfare, 
and  recreation  of  personnel  employed  by  the  Commission  as  it  may  deem 
necessary ; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  or  employ  the  services 
or  personnel  of  any  Government  agency  or  any  State  or  local  government, 
or  voluntary  or  uncompensated  personnel,  to  perform  such  functions  on  its 
behalf  as  may  appear  desirable; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real  and  personal  property  as  agent 
of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  to  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of 
such  real  and  personal  property  as  provided  in  this  Act; 

(8)  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  10  (b)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Act  of 
January  12,  1895  (28  Stat.  622),  and  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919 
(40  Stat.  1270;  U.  S.  C.,  title  44,  sec.  Ill);  and 

(9)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
or  any  other  law,  make  such  disposition  as  it  may  deem  desirable  of  (A) 
radioactive  materials,  and  (B)  any  other  property  the  special  disposition  of 
which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security. 

(b)  Security. — The  President  may,  in  advance,  exempt  any  specific  action  of 
the  Commission  in  a  particular  matter  from  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
contracts  whenever  he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  in  the  interest  of 
the  common  defense  and  security. 
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This  section  contains  various  general  grants  of  authority  to  the 
Commission  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  responsibilities.  These  in¬ 
clude  authority  to —  , 

(a)  Establish  advisory  boards  to  make  recommendations  on  the 

Commission’s  various  functions.  ,  ,  •  i 

(b)  Establish  safety  and  health  reguktions  for  the  possession  and 

use  of  fissionable  and  byproduct  materials  to  minimity  the  dangty 
from  explosion,  radioactivity,  and  other  harmful  or  toxic  effects  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  presence  of  such  materials.  .  , 

(c)  Make  studies  and  investigations,  and  hold  hearmgs  and  sum¬ 
mon  witnesses  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  duties.  ^ 

(d)  Appoint  officers  and  employees,  use  the  services  and  employees 

of  other  agencies,  and  utilize  voluntary  or  uncompensated  personnel 
wherever  desirable.  Appointments  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
civil-service  laws  but  the  Commission  may,  whenever  it  deems  the 
action  necessary,  make  appointments  without  regard  to  laws. 

Reluctant  as  the  committee  is  to  depart  from  the  established  Irame- 
woi'k  of  the  civil-service  laws,  it  considei's  the  grant  of  this  exempting 
authoritv  to  the  Commission  essential  to  assure  the  Commission  sutli- 
cient  flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  its  large-scale  and  varied  operations, 
and  to  insure  availability  to  the  Commission  of  personnel  of  the  Inghest 

(e)  Acquire  materials,  property,  and  other  equipment,  erect  build¬ 
ings  and  acquire  and  sell  real  and  personal  property.  •  i  ,• 

(J)  Dispose  of  radioactive  materials  and  make  other  special  dispo¬ 
sitions  for  reasons  of  national  security  without  regard  to  the  piovisions 

of  other  laws.  .  .  ,  i  t,  •  i  i.  • 

As  a  precaution  against  unforeseen  contingencies,  the  rresiclent  is 

granted  limited  authority  to  exempt  specific  actions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  from  applicable  laws  whenever  such. action  is  essential  for  security 


reasons. 

Section  13.  Compensation  for  private  property  acquired 

(a)  The  United  States  shall  make  just  compensation  for  any  property  or  inter¬ 
ests  therein  taken  or  requisitioned  pursuant  to  sections  5  and  11.  The  Oommis- 
son  shall  determine  such  compensation.  If  the  compensation  so  determined  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  such  person  shall  be  paid  5U  per 
centum  of  the  amount  so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  states 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  m  the  manner 
provided  bv  sections  24  (20)  and  145  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  recover  such  further 
sum  as  added  to  said  50  per  centum  will  make  up  such  amounts  as  will  be  jUst 

compensat^om^ercise  rights  of  eminent  domain  and  condemnation,  proceed¬ 

ings  mav  be  instituted  under  the  Act  of  August  1,  1888  (U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec. 
257),  or  any  other  applicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the  hling  oi  the 
condemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  be  taken  and  the  property 
may  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  notwthsc,ana- 
ing  any  other  law.  Real  property  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  means 
of  transfer  may  also  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Consonant  with  the  broad  duties  and  operating  responsibiliti^  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  bill  grants  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  appropriate  requisitioning  powers  and  powers  of  eminent 
domain.  Thus,  under  section  5,  the  Commission  must  acquire  all 
fissionable  materials  and  may  requisition  stocks  of  uranium  ore  or 
lands  containing  uranium  ore;  under  section  11,  the  Commission  niay 
acquire  any  invention  or  discovery  or  any  patent  covering  an  invention 
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or  discovery  “useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon,  or  which  utilizes  or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy.” 

Section  13  provides  tliat  compensation  for  property  so  acquired  is 
to  be  determined  initially  by  the  Commission.  If  the  compensation 
d.etermined  by  the  Commission  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  en¬ 
titled  to  it,  half  the  amount  is  to  be  paid  to  him  immediately  and  he 
is  entitled  to  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  such  balance  as  the  court 
may  determine  represents  just  compensation. 

The  Commission  is  granted  authority  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  property  acquhed  by  eminent  domain  or  requisitioning  without 
awaiting  completion  of  litigation. 

Section  14-  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  be 
composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  each  instance  not  more  than 
five  members  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  continuing  studies  of  the  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  relating  to  the  development,  use, 
and  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  joint  committee 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  the  Commission’s  activities.  All 
bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
relating  primarily  to  the  Commission  or  to  the  development,  use,  or  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee.  The  members  of  the 
joint  committee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  report 
to  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or 
otherwise,  their  recommendations  with  respect  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  respective  Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the  joint  committee  or  (2) 
otherwise  within  the  jurisidicton  of  the  joint  committee. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  memV:iership  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee, 
and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman'  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  dts 
members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such 
hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions 
of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Government. 

The  importance  of  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  coupled  with  the 
unique  character  of  the  problems  raised  by  its  development,  makes 
it  peculiarly  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  Congress  be  fully 
acquainted  at  all  times  with  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  bill 
in  section  16  makes  provision  for  reports  which  wiU  contribute  to 
ithis  end. 
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More  important,  however,  is  the  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  congressional  committee,  to  be  composed  of  nine  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
directed  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  related  to  the  development,  use, 
and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  hold  hearings,  to  act  on  legis¬ 
lation,  and  to  equip  itself  with  a  staff  of  such  experts  and  technicians 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

The  usefulness  of  such  a  committee  in  focusing  responsibility  in 
the  Congress  and  in  keeping  the  legislature  informed  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  The  joint  committee  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  sub-  . 
stantial  aid  to  the  Appropriations  Committee;  and  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  supplementary  and  amending  legislation  as  the  need  arises. 

Section  15.  Enforcement 

(a)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  sections  4'(b),  5  (a)  (3),  or  6  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  this  Act  other  than  those  specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  other  than 
section  10  (c) ,  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  prescribed  or  issued  under  sections  5 
(b)  (4),  10  (d),  or  12  (a)  (2),  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by 
mprisonment  "or  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  a^ts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued  thereunder, 
it  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or 
practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  compliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Commission  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  such  acts  or  i)ractices  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

fd)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  person 
pursuant  to  section  12  (a)  (3),  the  district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimonv  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  in  accordance  with 
the  subpena;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

This  section  provides  penalties  for  violation  of  the  several  provisions 
of  the  bill.  These  include  prohibitions  against — ■ 

1.  The  ownership  or  production  of  fissionable  material. 

2.  Ownership  of  production  facilities. 

3.  Manufactui-e  of  atomic  weapons. 

4.  Violation  of  reporting  and  inspection  requirements. 

Willful  violation  of  these  provisions  is  made  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  determined  by  the  seriousness  of  the  offense.  Violation 
with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  help  a  foreign  power  is 
punishable  by  a  maximum  penalty  of  20  years’  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  $20,000. 

The  Commission  is  also  given  the  power  to  apply  to  the  courts  for 
injunctions.  Federal  courts  are  authorized  to  issue  orders  enforcing 
the  Commission’s  subpenas. 
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Section  16.  Reports 

The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  in  January  and  July  of  each  year, 
a  report  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
include  in  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable  submit 
to  the  Congress,  such  recommendations  for  additional  legislation  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

This  section  is  to  be  evaluated  in  conjunction  with  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  establishing  a  joint  congressional  committee  under  section 
14.  As  part  of  the  program  for  keeping  the  legislature  informed,  the 
Commission  is  to  make  semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress  detailing 
its  activities,  and  additional  reports  mcluding  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

Section  17.  Definitions 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “atomic  energy”  shall  include  all  forms  of  energy  liberated  in  the 
transmutation  of  atomic  species. 

(b)  The  term  “Government  agency”  means  any  executive  department,  com¬ 
mission,  independent  establishment,  corporation  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  board,  bureau, 
division,  service,  office,  officer,  authority,  administration,  or  other  establishment, 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

(c)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  firm, 
association,  trust,  estate,  public  or  private  institution,  group,  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  any  government  other  than  the  United  States,  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  government,  and  any  legal  successor,  representative,  agent 
or  agency  of  the  foregoing,  or  other  entity,  but  shall  not  include  the  Commission 
or  officers  or  employees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  duly  authorized 
functions. 

(d)  The  term  “United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  all 
Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  “research  and  development”  means  theoretical  analysis,  explora¬ 
tion,  and  experimentation,  and  the  extension  of  investigative  findings  and  theories 
of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature  into  practical  application  for  experimental  and 
demonstration  purposes,  including  the  experimental  production  and  testing  of 
models,  devices,  equipment,  materials,  and  processes. 

This  section  states  definitions  of  the  following  terms:  Atomic 
energy,  Government  agency,  person.  United  States,  research,  and 
development. 

Section  18.  Appropriations 

(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
Acts  appropriating  such  sums  may  appropriate  specified  portions  thereof  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  certification  of  the  Commission  only.  Funds  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  shall,  if  obligated  by  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for  four  years  following  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated.  After  such  four-year  period,  the 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and 
covered  into  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  determine  of  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  or  other  funds  available  for  expenditure  in  connection 
with  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Commission 
and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act. 

In  providing  authority  for  appropriations,  the  committee  is  aware 
that  the  nature  of  expenditures  on  atomic  energy  development  has, 
until  now,  been  a  military  secret.  There  is  no  justification  in  peace¬ 
time  for  continuing  this  sweepmg  practice.  Certain  critical  areas  of 
activity  will  nevertheless  continue  to  touch  closely  upon  the  national 
defense.  To  assure  the  maintenance  of  security  in  connection  with 
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expenditures  in  such  areas,  the  bill  provides  that  future  appropriation 
acts  “may  appropriate  specified  portions  thereof  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  certification  of  the  Commission  only.” 

Funds  obligated  but  not  expended  during  any  fiscal  year  are  to 
remain  available  for  expenditure  during  four  succeeding  years.  The 
unexpended  balances  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission  in  such  portion  as  the  President  may 
determine. 

Section  19.  Separability  of  provisions 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  pe;'son 
or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  applicapon  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

If  any  provision  of  the  bill  is  held  invaUd,  other  provisions  are  not 
to  be  affected  thereby. 

Section  20.  Short  title 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.” 


APPENDIX 


I.  TEXT  OF  THE  AGREED  DECLARATION  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND 
THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA,  ISSUED  NOVEMBER 

15,  1945 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  op 
THE  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  have 
issued  the  following  statement: 

1.  We  recognize  that  the  application  of  recent  scientific  discoveries 
to  the  methods  and  practice  of  war  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
mankind  means  of  destruction  hitherto  unknown,  against  which  there 
can  be  no  adequate  military  defense,  and  in  the  employment  of  which 
no  single  nation  can  in  fact  have  a  monopoly. 

2.  We  desire  to  emphasize  that  the  responsibility  for  devising  means 
to  insure  that  the  new  discoveries  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  instead  of  as  a  means  of  destruction,  rests  not  on  our  nations 
alone,  but  upon  the  whole  civilized  world.  Nevertheless,  the  progress 
that  we  have  made  in  the  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy 
demands  that  we  take  an  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  we  have  accord¬ 
ingly  met  together  to  consider  the  possibility  of  international  action — 

(a)  to  prevent  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes; 

(b)  to  promote  the  use  of  recent  and  future  advances  in  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy, 
for  peaceful  and  humanitarian  ends. 

3.  We  are  aware  that  the  only  complete  protection  for  the  civilized 
world  from  the  destructive  use  of  scientific  knowledge  lies  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  war.  No  system  of  safeguards  that  can  be  devised  will  of 
itself  provide  an  effective  guaranty  against  production  of  atomic 
weapons  by  a  nation  bent  on  aggression.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the 
possibility  of  the  development  of  other  weapons  or  of  new  methods  of 
warfare  which  may  constitute  as  great  a  threat  to  civilization  as  the 
military  use  of  atomic  energy. 

4.  Representing,  as  we  do,  the  three  countries  which  possess  the 
knowledge  essential  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy,  we  declare  at  the 
outset  our  willingness,  as  a  first  contribution,  to  proceed  with  the 
exchange  of  fundamental  scientific  information  and  the  interchange 
of  scientists  and  scientific  literature  for  peaceful  ends  with  any  nation 
that  will  fully  reciprocate. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  fruits  of  scientific  research  should  be  made 
available  to  all  nations,  and  that  freedom  of  investigation  and  free 
interchange  of  ideas  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  basic  scientific  information  essential  to 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes  has  already 
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been  made  available  to  the  world.  It  is  om-  intention  that  all  further 
information  of  this  character  that  may  become  available  from  tinae 
to  time  shall  be  similarly  treated.  We  trust  that  other  nations  wdl 
adopt  the  same  policy,  thereby  creating  an  atmosphere  of  reciprocal 
confidence  in  which  political  agreement  and  cooperation  will  flourish. 

6.  We  have  considered  the  question  of  the  disclosure  of  detailed 
information  concerning  the  practical  industrial  application  of  atomic 
energy.  The  military  exploitation  of  atomic  energy  depends,  in 
large  part,  upon  the  same  methods  and  processes  as  would  be  required 

for  industrial  uses.  •  v  j  •  r 

We  are  not  convinced  that  the  spreading  of  the  specialized  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  practical  application  of  atomic  energy,  before 
it  is  possible  to  devise  effective,  reciprocal,  and  enforceable  safeguards 
acceptable  to  all  nations,  would  contribute  to  a  constructive  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  atomic  bomb.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it 
might  have  the  opposite  effect.  We  are,  however,  prepared  to  share, 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  others  of  the  United  Nations,  detailed 
information  concerning  the  practical  industrial  application  of  atoniic 
energy  just  as  soon  as  effective  enforceable  safeguards  against  its 
use  for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised.  _ 

7.  In  order  to  attain  the  most  effective  means  of  entirely  eliminating 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  and  promoting  its 
uddest  use  for  industrial  and  humanitarian  purposes,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  commission  should  be 
set  up  under  the  United  Nations  Organization  to  prepare  recom¬ 
mendations  for  submission  to  the  Organization. 

The  Commission  should  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
dispatch  and  should  be  authorized  to  submit  recommendations  from 
time  to  time  dealing  with  separate  phases  of  its  work. 

In  particular  the  Commission  should  make  specific  proposals — 

(a)  for  extending  between  all  nations  the  exchange  of  basic 
scientific  information  for  peaceful  ends; 

(b)  for  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
insure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes; 

(c)  for  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of  atonaic 

weapons  and  of  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  de¬ 
struction;  .  1  ,1 

(d)  for  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other 

means  to  protect  complying  States  against  the  hazards  of  viola¬ 
tions  and  evasions. 

8.  The  work  of  the  Commission  shoidd  proceed  by  separate  stages, 
the  successful  completion  of  each  one  of  which  iviU  develop  the  neces¬ 
sary  confidence  of  the  world  before  the  next  stage  is  undertaken. 
Specifically  it  is  considered  that  the  Commission  might  well  devote 
its  attention  first  to  the  wide  exchange  of  scientists  and  scientific  m- 
formation,  and  as  a  second  stage  to  the  development  of  full  knowledge 
concerning  natural  resources  of  raw  materials. 

9.  Faced  with  the  terrible  realities  of  the  application  of  science  to 
destruction,  every  nation  will  realize  more  urgently  than  before  the 
overwhelming  need  to  maintain  the  rule  of  law  among  nations  and  to 
banish  the  scom-ge  of  war  from  the  earth.  This  can  oiily  be  brought 
about  by  giving  wholehearted  support  to  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  by  consolidating  and  extending  its  authority,  thus  creating 
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conditions  of  mutual  trust  in  wiiicli  all  pooplos  will  be  free  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  our  firm  resolve  to  work  without 
reservation  to  achieve  these  ends. 

Harry  S.  Truman, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

C.  R.  Attlee, 

Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 

Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
The  White  House,  the  City  of  Washington, 

November  15, 19^5 


II.  ATOMIC  ENERGY:  DEVELOPMENT  AND  APPLICATION » 

To  the  familiar  fields  of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  electronic, 
and  chemical  engineering,  a  new  one  has  been  added  by  the  physicists — 
nuclear  engineering.  Before  the  war,  nuclear  physics  had  provided 
practical  engineers  with  a  host  of  new  things  having  peaceful  uses — 
neutrons  for  cancer  therapy,  artificial  radioactive  materials  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  leukemia  and  cancer  and  for  use  in  fundamental  chemical 
studies,  both  in  biology  and  in  chemical  industry.  So  important  was 
this  field  of  work  just  before  the  war  that  several  large  companies 
were  considering  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  radioactive  materials. 
The  war  interrupted  this  activity  and  placed  over  all  nuclear  research 
a  tight  secrecy  restriction,  but  it  enormously  accelerated  the  research 
that  resulted  so  dramatically  in  the  atomic  bomb. 

With  the  war  ended,  we  can  devote  our  energies  to  active  cultiva- 
vation  of  the  applications  of  nuclear  engineering  to  peaceful  purposes — 
to  better  ways  of  producing  neutrons  and  high-energy  electrons  for 
therapy  and  artificial  radioactive  materials  for  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Moreover,  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  era  in  which  atomic 
power  will  be  developed. 

All  sorts  of  prophecies  are  being  made  about  atomic  power.  Some 
say  it  will  come  only  in  the  very  distant  future  and  may  not  then  be 
practical;  others  are  rashly  predicting  automotive  power  from  U-235 
in  a  very  few  years.  The  wide  variance  in  predictions  comes  about 
largely,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  prophets  have  little 
more  than  a  crystal  ball  to  guide  them.  Whatever  the  prophets  say, 
atomic  energy  will  surely  offer  some  of  the  most  important  engineering 
possibilities  of  the  next  generation. 

Let  us  get  the  main  points  of  the  story  in  terms  of  answers  to  some 
simple  questions. 

\Vhat  is  atomic  energyl— AW  energy  used  industrially  comes  either 
from  the  work  done  by  falling  water  or  from  the  combustion  of  fuels — • 
coal  and  petroleum  products,  principally.  In  combustion  of  coal  the 
atoms  of  carbon  (C)  in  the  coal  combine  with  the  oxygen  (0)  of  the 
air  to  form  carbon  dioxide  (CO2).  At  the  same  time,  energy  is  released 
in  the  form  of  heat.  The  facts  to  remember  are  these: 

(1)  The  atoms  involved  in  the  process  are  not  changed  intrin¬ 
sically:  the  carbon  atom  of  the  coal  is  still  a  carbon  atom  in  the 
CO2  of  the  flue  gas;  the  oxygen  atoms,  likewise,  are  unaffected. 

(2)  The  energy  made  available  does  not  come  from  perceptible 
changes  in  the  carbon  and  oxygen  atoms  that  combine. 

Now  a  combination  of  the  elements  of  two  substances  without 
change  in  the  elements  themselves  is  known  as  a  chemical  reaction, 
and  the  energy  released,  as  chemical  energy.  Atomic  energy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  associated  with  changes  in  the  basic  physical 

1  By  Dr  E  U  Condon  Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  This  article  was  first  published  In  slightly  different  form  in  the 
Westinghouse  Engineer  for  November  1946. 
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nature  of  the  atoms.  The  atoms  are  not  merely  recombined,  but  lose 
their  individuality.  In  a  chemical  reaction,  atoms  of  the  same  kind 
are  present  before  and  after,  as  in  the  combustion  process  referred  to 
above: 

C  “h  O2 - ^COs 

But  in  nuclear  reactions,  atoms  are  made  to  react  in  such  a  funda¬ 
mental  way  that  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  atoms  are  not  tlie  same 
as  those  we  start  with.  The  atoms  of  hydrogen,  for  example,  can  be 
made  to  react  with  those  of  lithium  to  produce  a  different  kind  of 
atom;  in  other  words  a  different  element,  helium:  * 

H'+Lff - >2  He^ 

This  reaction  was  an  English  discovery  made  in  1932.  It  is  a  process 
which  actually  occurs  in  the  laboratory,  and  constitutes  an  atomic 
transformation  of  the  kind  the  alchemists  sought  fruitlessly  to  achieve 
for  centuries.  It  lies  quite  outside  the  scope  of  the  classical  ideas  of 
chemistry. 

The  amount  of  energy  released  in  the  nuclear  reaction  of  hydrogen 
and  lithium  is  enormous.  When  by  ordinary  chemical  reaction  a 
molecule  of  CO2  is  formed,  the  energy  released,  measured  in  units 
used  by  the  physicists,  is  4.1  electron-volts.  In  the  nuclear  reaction 
by  which  hydrogen  and  lithium  give  helium,  the  energy  released  is 
17,000,000  electron-volts  per  atom  of  lithium  consumed — millions  of 
times  greater,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  chemical  energy  released 
in  the  burning  of  coal.  And  so,  generally,  in  nuclear  reactions,  for 
the  weights  of  fuel  involved,  the  energy  released  is  millions  of  times 
greater  than  that  released  in  chemical  reactions. 

Why  is  not  atomic  energy  obtainable  practically  by  “nuclear  burning" 
of  hydrogen  and  lithium  to  form  helium? — The  answer  is  furnished  by 
comparison  with  coal.  Coal  (or  any  other  chemical  fuel)  is  valuable 
not  only  because  of  the  energy  release,  but  also  because  a  self-main¬ 
taining  fire  can  be  made  in  which  carbon  and  oxygen  continue  to 
burn.  Of  what  use  would  coal  be  if  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
matches  were  needed  to  burn  a  ton  of  coal?  That  was  essentially  the 
situation  with  all  nuclear  reactions  prior  to  discovery  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  uranium  fission  in  1939. 

To  make  hydrogen  atoms  react  with  lithium  it  was  necessary  to 
ionize  them  and  accelerate  them  in  some  kind  of  high-voltage  appara¬ 
tus.  Of  the  many  atoms  accelerated  thus  to  act  as  “bullets,”  only  a 
few  struck  the  target,  i.  e.,  the  lithium  atoms,  in  such  a  way  as  to  react. 
The  energy  used  to  accelerate  the  atoms  which  did  not  strike  the  target 
was  wasted.  The  net  result  was  that  more  energy  was  put  into  the 
experiment  than  was  released.  The  over-all  output-input  ratio  was 
less  than  one. 

Hence  from  1932  to  1939,  while  we  knew  that  large  energy  releases 
were  possible  from  many  different  nuclear  reactions,  these  could  be 
produced  only  in  laboratory  apparatus  that  required  more  energy  for 
operation  than  was  liberated  by  the  nuclear  reactions. 

How  did  uranium  fission  change  this  picture? — However,  as  soon  as 
the  word  of  discovery  of  uranium  fission  reached  this  country  from 
Germany  in  January  1939,  it  was  at  once  realized  by. physicists  that 


>  In  equations  such  as  that  given  here  the  letter  denotes  one  atom  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  chemical 
symbol  and  the  superscript  gives  the  rough  atomic  weight  of  the  atom.  This  equation  indicates  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  1  atom  of  hydrogen  and  1  atom  of  lithium  into  2  atoms  of  helium. 
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the  possibility  of  getting  atomic  power  in  useful  form  was  within  reach. 
But  first  let  us  say  what  uranium  fission  is.  The  uranium  atom  is  the 
heaviest  atom  occurring  in  nature.  The  nucleus  of  a  uranium  atom 
contains  92  protons,  and  this  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  92  electrons. 
One  kind  of  uranium  nucleus,  U-235,  contains,  in  addition  to  the  92 
protons,  143  neutrons,  giving  a  total  weight  (i.  e.,  atomic  weight)  of 
235.  (For  explanations  of  these  terms— neutron,  proton,  atomic 
weight,  etc.— see  the  glossary).  Another  kind,  U-238,  contains  146 
neutrons  raising  the  weight  to  238.  These  two  kinds  of  atoms,  as  well 
as  a  third  rare  type,  U-234,  are  closely  intermingled  in  ordinary 
uranium,  with  the  U-238  atoms  greatly  predominating.  VVhen  a 
neutron  strikes  the  nucleus  of  a  uranium  atom  in  just  the  right 
the  nucleus  breaks  up  into  two  approximately  equal  fragments,  each  of 
which  is  the  atom  of  a  different  element.  This  fission  is  accompanied 
by  the  release  of  about  200,000,000  electron-volts  per  atom  split. 
Great  as  this  is,  it  is  no  better,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  reaction 
that  forms  helium  from  hydrogen  and  lithium;  in  fact,  it  is  only  about 

half  as  great  a  release  of  energy.  -  .  •  i  ,i 

The  essential  thing  about  uranium  fission  is  that  the  uranium  atom, 
as  it  falls  apart  into  two  more  or  less  equal  fragments,  liberates  several 


MEDIUM-FAST 

NEUTRON 


BARIUM  ATOM 


Rplpase  of  atomic  enorry  depends  on  the  phenomenon  known  as  fission.  A  neutron  moving  with  the  right 
veTcity  Ss  a™uT^5  atom  (or  plutonium  atom)  which  breaks  into  two  middle-size  atoms  ^;^hoM 
total  masses  ^e  y“ry  shghtly  less  thim  the  mass  of  the  disintegrating  The  difference  appears  as 

an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  accordmg  to  the  Einstem  law  of  mass  and  energy  eqmvalence. 


more  free  neutrons.  Since  the  neutrons  act  as  bullets  hitting  the 
uranium  atom  nucleus  as  a  target,  and  the  target  itself  liberates  more 
neutrons,  a  self-maintaining  process  ensues.  The  splitting,  m  other- 
words,  requires  a  neutron  to  make  it  go,  and  the  splitting  process 
itself  acts  as  a  source  of  neutrons  which  causes  more  uranium  atoms 
to  split.  Here  we  have  the  basis  of  a  self-maintaining  process,  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  a  chain  reaction.  A  chain  reaction  is  to  nuclear 
reactions  what  ordinary  combustion  is  to  chemical  reactions. 

Why,  then,  does  not  ordinary  uranium  explode  spontaneously,  or  at 
least  “burn  nuclearly”? — There  are  complications.  Theoretically, 
when  several  neutrons  are  released  at  every  fission,  a  chain  leaction 
is  possible.  But  to  make  it  an  actuality,  one  of  the  several  neutrons 
released  must  actually  produce  another  fission  to  keep  the  process 
going.  Otherwise,  the  nuclear  “fire”  goes  out.  If  all  the  neutrons 
released  produced  more  fission,  the  material  would  explode  violently. 
But  neutrons  move  rather  freely  through  matter  (like  X-rays)  and 
are  thus  lost  by  escaping  tlirough  the  surface.  The  remedy  is  to  use 
a  big  enough  lump  of  uranium  so  as  to  get  a  smaller  sm'face-to-volume 
ratio.  If  the  lump  is  large  enough  to  sustain  an  automatic  chain 
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reaction,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  “critical  size."  In  a  mass  of  fissionable 
material  (pure  U-235  or  plutonium)  of  the  critical  size,  there  is  a 
high  probability  that  the  neutrons  traveling  through  it  will  smash  the 
nuclei  of  other  uranium  atoms  before  escaping,  thus  making  possible 
the  chain  reaction. 

Another  complication  is  that  impurities  in  the  uranium  tend  strongly 
to  absorb  neutrons.  This  is  very  difficult  to  remedy,  for  appreciable 
losses  result  from  the  presence  of  only  one  part  per  million  of  some 
materials,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  manufacture  anything  of  that 
purity  on  an  industrial  scale. 

The  worst  complication  of  all  is  that  uranium  itself  absorbs  neutrons 
in  other  ways  than  those  that  produce  fission.  It  turns  out  that  the 
over-all  effect  of  this  nonfission  absorption  of  neutrons  by  uranium 
is  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  perfectly  pure  uranium, 
even  in  so  large  a  lump  that  escape  of  neutrons  through  the  surface  is 
negligible. 

To  understand  this  clearly,  some  facts  about  neutrons  are  in  order. 
Neutrons  given  out  in  the  fission  process  are  "fast,”  i.  e.,  have  speeds 
corresponding  to  several  million  electron-volts  of  kinetic  energy. 
Now  fast  neutrons  colliding  with  uranium  atoms  are  likely,  because 
of  their  speed,  to  pass  through  them,  losing  energy  in  the  process 
without  being  captured  and  without  producing  fission.  Gradually 
such  neutrons  are  slowed  down  to  intermediate  speeds,  at  which  point 
they  are  unable  to  produce  fission  in  the  U-238  atoms,  which  constitute 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  ordinary  uranium.  At  intermediate  speeds, 
they  may  produce  fission  in  U-235  atoms,  but  since  these  make  up 
only  one  one-hundred-and-fortieth  part  of  natural  uranium,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  neutrons  released  by  this  small  group  would  not 
sustain  a  chain  reaction  amidst  a  large  group  of  nonreacting  atoms. 

If  a  neutron  moves  about,  uncaptured,  until  it  reaches  a  very  low 
energy  level  (about  10  electron-volts),  it  is  likely  to  be  captured  by 
a  U-238  atom;  in  this  case  it  will  not  cause  fission,  but  will  change 
the  U-238  to  U-239.  Two  important  facts  stem  from  tliis  phenom¬ 
enon:  (1)  It  explains  the  production  of  plutonium.  More  of  tliis 
later.  (2)  It  explains  why  a  chain  reaction  cannot  be  maintained  in 
ordinary  uranium,  for  so  many  neutrons  are  used  up  in  this  way  that 
an  insufficient  number  remains  to  produce  fission. 

The  clue  to  possibly  setting  up  a  chain  reaction  in  ordinary  pure 
metallic  uranium,  which  contains  all  kinds  of  uranium  atoms  but  is 
predominantly  U-238,  was  to  arrange  the  uranium  in  a  lattice.  At 
various  regular  points  throughout  the  lattice  were  placed  lumps  of 
uranium;  the  area  between  was  filled  up  with  some  material  designed 
to  slow  up  the  neutrons  as  they  came  shooting  out  of  the  uranium  at 
high  speeds.  Thus  slowed,  the  neutrons  would  pass  back  into  the 
uranium.  The  same  process  might  be  repeated  for  a  given  neutron 
over  and  over  again.  The  idea  was  that  most  neutrons  would  thus 
escape  being  caught  by  U-238  until  they  had  lost  so  much  energy 
that  capture  by.  U-238  was  unlikely.  Ultimately,  they  would  return 
to  the  uranium  lumps  and  be  of  sufficiently  reduced  speed  to  cause 
fission  in  U-235. 

In  the  technical  vocabulary  of  nuclear  engineering,  this  other  mate¬ 
rial  that  keeps  neutrons  escaping  from  the  uranium  in  custody  and 
helps  them  lose  energy  until  they  are  safe  from  capture  by  U-238  is 
called  the  moderator.  Evidently  the  moderator  material  must  not 
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absorb  too  many  neutrons,  for  if  it  does  the  reaction  will  be  stopped. 
Besides  the  quality  of  not  absorbing  neutrons,  the  moderator  material 
should  have  a  low  atomic  weight.  This  is  because  the  neutrons  to  be 
slowed  collid-e  elastically  with  the  nuclei  of  the  atoms  of  the  moderator 
material,  and  so  give  up  more  energy  at  each  impact  if  the  two  par¬ 
ticipants  of  this  collision  have  approximately  the  same  mass.  The 
lower  the  atomic  weight  of  a  material,  the  closer  do  its  nuclei  come  to 
fulfilling  this  condition.  The  nucleus  of  hydrogen,  the  element  of 
lowest  atomic  weight,  is  a  single  proton  which  has  very  nearly  the  same 
mass  as  a  neutron.  From  this  viewpoint,  ordinary  water,  because  of 
its  hydrogen  content,  would  be  ideal  for  a  moderator  material.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  it  absorbs  too  many  neutrons.  Heavy  water 
(see  glossary)  does  not  absorb  too  many  neutrons,  but  previously  it 
was  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity.  Metallic  beryllium  is  a 
possibility,  but  proved  too  expensive.  Finally,  as  explained  below, 
graphite  was  adopted  as  a  moderator  for  the  production  of  plutonium 
in  the  atom  bomb  project,  although  not  until  processes  were  developed 
for  manufacturing  it  to  much  lugher  standards  of  purity  than  is  usual 
in  ordinary  industrial  practice. 

As  this  knowledge  about  the  qualities  of  uranium  and  the  various 
moderators  was  developed,  up  to  January  1942  the  question  of  whether 
a  chain  reaction  would  really  take  place  remained  unanswered  because 
of  lack  of  exact  measurements  of  the  various  absorptions  involved. 
But  as  knowledge  accumulated,  it  became  more  and  more  probable 
that  such  a  lattice,  or  “pile,”  of  uranimn  lumps  and  moderator  would 
work,  i.  e.,  a  chain  reaction  continuously  releasmg  atomic  energy  by 
fission  of  the  U-235  in  it  would  be  self-maintaining. 

How  can  the  pile  be  kept  from  blowing  upf — If  a  pile  is  so  arranged 
that,  on  the  average,  more  than  one  fission  results  from  the  neutrons 
produced  by  each  fission,  then  clearly  the  number  of  neutrons  present 
and  the  amount  of  heat  generated  increase  by  the  compound-interest 
law.  If  a  great  multiplication  happens  rapidly — say  in  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second — then  the  phenomenon  becomes  an  explosion.  In 
short,  we  have  an  atomic  bomb.  Even  if  the  reaction  occurs  slowly 
the  pile  would  soon  be  destroyed  by  melting  if  the  multiplication  were 
allowed  to  proceed. 

One  way  to  control  the  pile  is  to  provide  passageways  through  it 
into  which  rods  of  material  that  strongly  absorb  neutrons  can  be 
placed.  When  these  rods  are  in,  they  absorb  so  many  neutrons  that 
the  chain  reaction  is  stopped.  As  these  are  slowly  withdra^vn,  a 
point  is  reached  at  which  the  reaction  is  just  able  to  proceed.  If 
pulled  out  farther  the  neutrons  are  able  to  multiply  more  rapidly 
and  the  pile  operates  at  a  higher  power  level.  To  stop  the  pde  the 
absorbing  rods  are  simply  pushed  back  in  further.  Cadmium  and 
boron-containing  steel  are  suitable  materials  for  the  control  rods. 

The  language  of  the  preceding  paragraph  implies  that  the  time 
scale  is  slow  enough  for  an  operator  to  maintain  control  by  manual 
operation  of  the  rods  or  by  use  of  a  similar  slow-acting  control  mech¬ 
anism.  That  is  in  fact  the  case  owing  to  another  phenomenon  in 
the  fundamental  physics  of  fission — delayed  neutrons. 

It  was  discovered,  in  May  1942,  that  most  but  not  all  neutrons 
emitted  in  the  fission  process  come  out  instantly.  The  uranium 
nucleus,  in  splitting  apart,  spills  out  some  neutrons  immediately,  but 
the  fragments  of  the  split  nucleus  are  in  a  highly  unstable  condition 
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and.  some  of  them  throw  out  additional  neutrons  after  a  short  delay, 
amounting  on  the  average  to  half  a  minute.  It  is  the  delayed  neutrons 
that  set  the  time  scale  on  which  the  neutron  multiplication  in  the  pile 
builds  up,  and  set  it  at  such  a  rate  that  slow-acting  controls  are  easily 
able  to  regulate  the  activity  of  the  pile. 

The  first  pile  was  built  on  the  University  of  Chicago  campus  during 
the  fall  of  1942,  It  contained  12,400  pounds  of  uranium,  together 
with  a  graphite  moderator.  The  original  intention  was  to  have  it 
spherical  in  shape,  but  as  the  critical  dimensions  proved  to  be  smaller 
than  the  original  calculations  indicated,  the  sphere  was  left  incomplete, 
giving  the  actual  pile  the  shape  of  a  large  inverted  doorknob. 

It  was  first  operated  on  December  2,  1942,  at  a  power  level  of  one- 
half  watt,  and  on  December  12  the  power  level'was  stepped  up  to  200 
watts,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  go  higher  because  of  inadequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  shielding  personnel  from  dangerous  radiations.  Further 
studies  on  piles  were  made  by  the  construction  of  one  in  Tennessee 
designed  for  1,000-kilowatt  level  of  operation.  Later  a  pile  using 
heavy  water  instead  of  graphite  as  moderator  was  built. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  remembered  that  although  a  pile  is  built 
with  ordinary  uranium,  it  is  only  the  0.7  percent  of  the  metal,  that  is, 
U-235,  that  is  active.  The  U-238  which  constitutes  most  of  the 
metal  actually  tends  to  stop  the  process.  Only  by  ingenious  lattice 
arrangement  for  slowing  neutrons  in  a  moderator  is  the  pile  able  to 
operate  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  more  prevalent  U-238, 

This  means  that,  regarded  as  a  fuel,  only  one  one-hundred-fortieth  of 
the  total  weight  of  uranium  is  being  directly  used ;  the  rest  is  an  inert 
material  that  remains  largely  untransformed  by  the  pile. 

How  does  the  bomb  chain  reaction  differ  from  that  in  the  pile? — The 
atomic  bomb  explodes,  whereas  the  reaction  in  the  pile  proceeds  in 
a  slow  way  easily  controlled  by  manual  operation  of  absorbing  rods. 
The  fundamental  difference  is  that  the  bomb  (one  type)  is  made  of 
essentially  pure  U-235  without  the  use  of  a  moderator.  The  chain 
reaction  in  such  a  bomb  is  carried  on  by  fast  neutrons  directly  released 
by  fission.  As  already  remarked,  this  cannot  happen  with  ordinary 
uranium  because  the  U-238  slows  the  neutrons  to  a  very  low  energy 
level,  at  which  point  they  cannot  produce  fission  in  U-235  but  are 
absorbed  by  the  U-238  without  producing  fission.  With  essentially 
pure  U-235  these  competing  absorption  processes  do  not  occur  and 
the  reaction  is  carried  by  the  fast  neutrons  directly  emitted  from  a 
U-235  fission.  These  are  utilized  at  once  to  produce  fission  in  other 
U-235  atoms.  Here  the  main  factors  tending  to  stop  the  reaction  are 
the  loss  of  neutrons  through  the  surface  (which  sets  a  minimum  size 
to  the  bomb)  and  losses  by  absorption  by  impurities,  including  any 
remaining  U-238. 

What  is  plutonium? — This  is  a  newly  discovered  chemical  element 
made  from  uranium  by  atomic  transmutation.  It  exists  in  nature, 
if  at  all,  only  in  the  minutest  quantities.  Plutonium  is  important 
because,  like  U-235,  it  is  a  material  from  which  atomic  bombs  can 
be  made. 

That  U-238  can  capture  neutrons  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
phenomenon  detrimental  to  the  operation  of  a  pile.  This  very 
detriment,  however,  is  turned  to  constructive  purpose  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plutonium.  When  U-238  captures  a  neutron,  it  becomes 
U-239  and  emits  gamma  radiations  as  does  radium.  tJ-239  atoms 
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are  not  stable,  having  a  mean  life  of  only  about  20  minutes,  and  emit 
high-speed  electrons  by  a  process  of  spontaneous  radioactivity.  By 
this  activity  they  are  transformed  into  atoms  of  essentially  the  same 
mass,  but  with  one  greater  positive  charge,  93,  on  the  nucleus.  Thus 
a  new  chemical  element  called  neptunium  is  formed.  Its  symbol  is 
Np-239. 

Neptunium  is  also  highly  unstable  with  a  mean  life  of  only  2  days. 
Its  atoms  are  spontaneously  radioactive.  Each  atom  emits  a  high¬ 
speed  electron  and  by  this  process  is  transformed  into  an  atom  of  a 
new  element,  plutonium,  which  has  94  positive  charges  on  the  nucleus, 
but  retains  the  atomic  weight  239.  The  physicist’s  symbol  for 
plutonium  is  Pu-239. 


ATOMIC  NO. ‘92 
ATOMIC  WT.  •  238 


STEP  I 


ATOMIC  NO.  =  92 
ATOMIC  WT.  :  239 
STEP  2 -TWENTY  MINUTES 


ATOMIC  NO.  «  93 
ATOMIC  WT.  •  239 


STEP  3- TWO  DAYS 


ATOMIC  NO.  94 
ATOMIC  WT.  239 


STEP  4 


Plutonium  is  made  by  a  four-step  process  in  whicli  a  U-238  atom  absorbs  a  slow-moving  electron.  The 
product  emits  two  electrons  successively,  resulting  in  a  new  man-made  element  of  higher  atomic  number 
and  mass  than  occurs  in  nature.  Plutonium,  like  U-235,  can  break  down  in  a  chain  reaction  and  be  made 
to  explode. 


The  piles  erected  by  the  Manhattan  District  project  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  Hanford  were  not  intended  to  develop  atomic  power,  but  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  new  element,  plutonium,  whicli  provides  a  second  material 
suitable  for  bombs.  It  is,  in  short,  a  competitor  to  U-235.  The 
process  by  which  plutonium  is  formed — capture  of  neutrons  by 
U-238 — tends,  as  previously  emphasized,  to  stop  the  chain  reaction  in 
a  pile.  Nevertheless,  the  uranium  lumps  in  the  pile  are  exposed  to  a 
dense  atmosphere  of  neutrons,  and  so  the  means  is  at  hand  for  chang¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  U-238  into  Pu-239. 

The  several  large  pdes  put  in  operation  generated  heat  equivalent 
to  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilowatts.  To  utilize  the  heat 
would  have  required  additional  engineering  in  order  to  operate  the 
pile  at  a  high  temperature,  but  in  the  atomic-bomb  project  there  was 
not  time  for  that. 

A  pile,  when  run  at  a  high  power  level,  also  generates  an  enormous 
amount  of  radioactive  material,  far  more  potent  than  all  the  radium 
that  was  ever  mined.  To  safeguard  workers  against  the  radiations 
from  these  materials,  many  operations  must  be  performed  by  remote 
control.  Since  high  standards  of  reliability  and  accuracy  are  essen¬ 
tial  throughout,  the  production  of  plutonium  by  this  method  becomes 
extremely  complicated. 

The  plutonium  is  formed  within  the  blocks  of  uranium  inserted  in 
the  pile.  These  must  be  removed  from  the  pile  and  the  plutonium 
can  then  be  extracted  from  the  uranium  by  fairly  simple  chemical 
methods,  since  the  two  are  entirely  dissimilar  elements. 

How  is  U-2S6  separated  from  ordinary  uranium? — In  view  of  all  the 
uncertainties  involved  in  this  separation,  it  was  felt  desirable  to 
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develop  several  methods  for  extracting  in  almost  pure  form  the  0.7 
percent  of  U-235  contained  in  ordinary  uranium. 

The  almost  complete  identity  of  all  physical  and  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  of  two  isotopes  of  the  same  element — in  this  case  U-235  and 
U-238 — makes  this  a  particularly  difficult  problem.  Several  methods 
were  tried,  some  of  which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  were  abandoned. 
The  three  methods  carried  from  the  research  stage  into  actual  produc¬ 
tion  were  (a)  the  mass-spectrographic  method:  (b)  the  gaseous-diffusion 
method:  and  (c)  the  thermal-diffusion  method. 

In  addition  to  these  three,  a  fourth,  that  of  separating  gaseous 
uranium  compounds  in  large,  high-speed  centrifuges,  was  used,  but 
only  in  the  original  model,  or  pilot,  plant  in  Tennessee.  The  centri¬ 
fuges  operated  on  the  same  principle  as  cream  separators  on  a  dairy 
farm,  depending  for  their  results  on  the  very  slight  difference  in  the 
masses  of  the  two  uranium  isotopes. 

The  mass-spectrographic  method  was  developed  by  the  physicists  of 
the  radiation  laboratory  at  the  University  of  California  during  the 
year  1942.  By  January  1943  certain  industrial  firms  were  called  in 
to  design  and  manufacture  the  essential  process  equipment  for  the 
large  production  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Term.  In  this  method  the  poles 
of  an  electromagnet  are  enclosed  in  a  large  vacuum  chamber.  Ura¬ 
nium  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  compound  into  an  arc 
discharge  which  breaks  the  compound  down  and  ionizes  the  uranium 
atoms. 

A  large  potential  difference  between  the  ion  source  and  the  tank 
pulls  these  ions  through  a  slit  in  the  source.  Instead  of  moving 
straight  across  the  tank,  the  ions  are  caused  by  the  ordinary  electro¬ 
dynamic  action  of  a  magnetic  field  with  a  current  (the  current  being 
moving  charged  ions)  to  move  in  circular  paths.  But  the  light  ions 
move  in  a  path  of  slightly  smaller  radius  than  the  heavy  ions.  There¬ 
fore,  separate  receiver  boxes  can  be  placed  at  the  appropriate  places 
to  catch  the  material  of  each  kind. 

Natm-ally,  it  is  not  as  simple  as  this  idealized  description  implies. 
The  magnetic  field  must  be  exceedingly  well  regulated  and  the  ripple 
in  the  high-voltage  supplies  must  be  exceedingly  small,  otherwise  the 
ions  will  wander  and  either  fad  to  be  collected  or  get  into  the  wrong 
receiver. 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  this  plant  is  that  the  many  tons  of 
conductor  in  the  exciting  cods  of  the  electromagnets  were  made  of 
silver — since  the  Federal  Government  had  plenty  of  idle  silver  in  its 
monetary  reserves  whereas  copper  was  a  critically  short  material 
during  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  device  is  that  the  ion 
beam,  in  moving  thi’ough  the  vacuum,  ionizes  some  of  the  residual 
gas,  providing  free  electrons  that  neutralize  the  space  charge  of  the 
positive  ion  beam.  This  permits  the  use  of  beam  currents  which, 
although  small,  are  nevertheless  vastly  greater  than  they  would  be 
if  space  charge  were  not  neutralized.  Without  this  feature  the  yield 
would  be  so  low  that  this  method  in  its  present  form  would  not  be 
feasible. 

The  gaseous-diffusion  method  requires  the  use  of  the  uranium  in  the 
form  of  a  volatde  compound,  tJFe,  the  hexafluoride.  When  any 
mixed  gas  diffuses  through  a  porous  material,  separation  occurs 
because  at  a  given  temperature  light  molecules  move  more  rapidly 
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than  heavy  molecules.  However,  there  is  only  a  very  slight  effect 
at  a  single  passage  through  one  sheet,  or  “barrier,  of  the  porous 
material.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  many  successive 
fractionations,  as  in  fractional  distillation,  at  each  of  which  only  a 

small  separating  effect  is  obtained.  i.  u  •  • 

The  impelling  force  causing  the  gas  to  flow  through  the  barrier  is, 
of  course,  a  pressure  drop  that  has  to  be  made  up  by  recompressing 
the  gas  in  preparation  for  leakage  through  the  next  barrier.  Because 
of  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  gas,  and  its  great  value  after  going 
partly  through  the  plant,  the  design  of  these  pumps  presented  many 

difficult  engineering  problems.  j-zr  u 

The  problem  of  the  barriers  was  itself  of  the  utmost  dilhculty. 
This  called  for  the  mass  production  of  many  acres  of  barrier  havmg 
microscopic  passugcs  of  a  kind  that  would  resist  corrosion  and  cloggmg 

up  by  the  process  gas.  .  ,  ,  i-  r 

The  thermal-diffusion  method  is  based  on  application  of  a  curious 
and  little  understood  physical  phenomenon  occurring  m  liquids  as 
well  as  gases.  In  its  barest  essentials,  thermal  diffusion  is  th^. 
Suppose  we  have  either  a  mixture  of  gases  or  a  mixture  of  two  mutually 


soluble  liquids  and  put  them  in  a  container  that  is  hot  m  one  part 
and  cold  in  another — arranging  matters  so  the  material  is  not  stirred 
up  by  convection  currents.  Then,  after  a  long  time,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  material  in  the  colder  part  is  denser  than  that  m  the  warm 
part.  A  gradual  variation  in  composition  will  have  arisen  between 
the  cold  and  the  hot  parts  of  the  material  to  accompany  the  range 
in  its  temperature.  An  equilibrium  is  established  in  which  a  com¬ 
position  gradient  accompanies  the  temperature  gradient. 

This,  too,  is  a  small  effect  and  is  useful  only  when  an  arrangement 
is  made  for  achieving  many  successive  fractionations  so  as  to  build 
up  a  large  resultant  separation.  In  this  method  the  process  gas  or 
liquid  is  placed  in  a  vertical  tube,  within  which  is  placed  anotlmr  tube 
kept  hot  by  any  means  while  the  outer  tube  is  kept  cool.  Thus,  a 
radial  temperature  gradient  exists  in  the  process  fluid.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  for  separation,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  counter- 
current  action  due  to  convection  as  the  hot  fluid  near  the  mner 
tube  rises  and  the  cold  fluid  near  the  outer  tube  descends. 
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By  the  spring  of  1943,  it  was  proved  that  this  method  could  separate 
U-235  with  an  initial  cost  in  time  and  money  less  than  that  of  the 
other  methods.  The  heat  was  provided  by  steam  and  the  chief 
drawback  was  the  enormous  consumption  of  steam,  so  the  thermal- 
diffusion  plant,  though  relatively  inexpensive  to  build,  was  rather 
expensive  to  operate. 

As  matters  stand  now,  separation  of  U-235  from  natural  uranium 
is  being  done  by  production  plants  based  on  the  three  entirely  different 
methods  at  the  Government’s  reservation  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Aiid  now  the  bomb! — Very  little  of  this  part  of  the  story  can  be  told 
as  yet.  Preliminary  studies  on  this  problem  were  made  in  1941  and 
early  1942.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  it  was  decided  to  concentrate 
all  this  work  on  a  greatly  expanded  scale  at  a  specially  constructed 
laboratory  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  about  40  miles  northwest  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  first  group  of  laboratory  buildings,  administrative 
buildmgs,  homes  for  the  personnel,  and  barracks  for  the  soldier  guards 
were  built  during  the  winter  of  1942-43  and  the  scientific  staff  began 
to  arrive  and  start  work  in  April  1943.  What  these  people  achieved, 
starting  with  empty  buddings  on  a  remote  mesa  with  only  an  old 
Diesel-driven  mine  generator  as  the  laboratory  power  supply,  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  major  industrial  facilities  and  supplies,  is  an  epic 
in  the  annals  of  science. 

Although  discussion  of  the  bomb’s  details  is  not  permitted,  these 
essential  points  can  be  enumerated: 

(а)  The  active  material  is  either  Pu-239  from  the  pdes  at 
Hanford,  Wash.,  or  U-235  from  the  thi’ee  different  separation 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

(б)  A  bomb  less  than  the  critical  size  will  not  explode  at  all,  so 
it  is  not  possible  to  experiment  with  little  ones  to  learn  how  to 
make  a  big  one. 

(c)  Before  firing,  the  active  material  must  be  kept  separated 
into  two  or  more  lumps,  each  of  subcritical  size.  The  act  of 
firing  consists  of  assembling  these  rapidly  into  a  mass  that  is 
above  critical  size. 

(d)  This  must  be  done  with  gi’cat  rapidity,  using  a  firing  mech¬ 
anism,  itself  a  difficult  problem.  The  need  for  rapidity  arises 
from  the  fact  that  if  the  parts  come  together  slowly  an  explosive 
reaction  begins  before  the  parts  are  completely  together.  This 
would  blow  them  apart  again  and  stop  the  fission  chain  reaction 
with  only  an  insignificant  release  of  the  atomic  energy. 

(e)  Even  with  the  best  design  possible,  the  stopping  of  the 
reaction  due  to  the  bomb’s  blowing  itself  apart  was  expected  to 
prevent  the  effective  conversion  by  fission  of  all  the  material  in 
the  bomb.  Some  estimates  placed  this  conversion  efficiency  as 
low  as  a  few  percent.  What  was  actually  attained  at  the  Ala¬ 
mogordo,  N.  Mex.,  tests  has  not  been  disclosed  to  date. 

(/)  The  fission  products  are  extremely  radioactive  and  if  all  of 
them  were  to  remain  in  a  relatively  small  area  (say  a  square  mile) 
the  radiations  would  be  too  intense  to  permit  the  existence  of  any 
living  matter  in  the  region  for  probably  several  weeks  after  the 
explosion . 

{g)  To  get  maximum  destructive  effect  from  the  blast  the  bomb 
is  fired  while  at  a  considerable  height  above  ground,  which  also 
favors  the  dispersal  over  a  wide  area  of  the  radioactive  products. 
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SO  that  the  contamination  of  the  area  is  not  thought  to  be  an 
important  attribute  of  the  weapon. 

What  of  the  future?— While  no  reputable  scientist  ever  makes 
definite  promises  about  anything  that  lies  in  the  future,  still  it  is 
possible  to  venture  an  opmion  that  the  following  significant  develop¬ 
ments  are  higlily  likely  to  be  made  within  the  coming  decade: 

(a)  More  effective  ways  of  producing  U-235  and  Pu-239  will 
be  developed,  permittmg  greater  production  at  loyper  cost, 

(b)  These  materials,  in  combination  with  ordinary  uranium, 
will  make  possible  power-producing  piles  of  smaller  size  than 
those  thus  far  developed. 

(c)  Piles  will  have  important  peacetime  uses  as  special-purpose 
energy  sources,  and  as  sources  of  neutrons  and  radioactive 
materials  for  medical  and  other  scientific  work. 

{(1)  Piles  will  probably  not  be  developed  into  small  power  units 
for  automobiles  or  airplanes  because  of  their  over-all  weight, 
including  that  of  the  material  needed  to  shield  the  passengers 
from  the  dangerous  radiations.  Also,  because  of  shielding  diffi¬ 
culties,  piles  will  probably  not  provide  the  driving  power  for 
railroad  locomotives.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  within  a  decade  some  ships  may  derive  their  power  from 

piles.  ,  ^  . 

(e)  Although  atomic  energy  may  seem  strange  and  mysterious, 
it  will  find  its  application  in  the  power  field  as  a  source  of  heat. 
The  fission  chain  reaction  makes  the  pile  get  hot.  Some  heat 
exchanger  fluid  must  go  through  the  pile  to  get  out  the  heat. 
The  hot  fluid  will  then  be  directly  used  as  the  working  fluid  in  a 
standard  heat  engine;  e.  g.,  a  steam  turbine,  possibly  of  special 
design.  In  other  words,  the  pile  is  a  new  kind  of  boiler,  and 
however  mysterious  it  may  seem  now,  it  will  not  require  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  well-known  engineering  practice  by  which  heat  is 
converted  into  mechanical  effort  and  thence  into  electrical  power. 
It  is  known  that  fission  may  also  be  produced  in  thorium,  which  is 
much  more  abundant  in  nature  than  uranium,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
the  fuel  used  in  piles  of  the  future.  Whether  release  of  atomic  energy 
from  other  materials  can  be  achieved  is  a  question  which  can  be  de¬ 
cided  only  by  research.  At  present,  no  means  of  doing  this  are  in 
sight,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  atomic  bomb  would  have 
seemed  fantastic  to  the  best  nuclear  physicists  in  1938.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  most  urgent  problem  is  that  of  international  arrangements 
which  will  assure  that  atomic  power  will  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes 
only.  ' 

It  was  felt  by  those  at  Alamogordo  that  there  was  brought  into  being  some¬ 
thing  big  and  something  new  that  will  prove  to  be  immeasurably  more  important 
than  the  discovery  of  electricity  or  any  of  the  other  great  discoveries  which  have 
.80  affected  our  existence.* 


>  From  the  Smyth  report. 
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!  '  NOTE  ON  URANIUM  ORES 

[  . 

Although  uranium  is  contained  in  over  100  minerals,  only  two — 
pitchblende  and  carnotite — are  of  importance.  It  is  estimated  that 
uranium  is  present  in  the  earth’s  ci’ust  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
parts  per  million.  Early  rough  estimates  were  that  the  nuclear  energy 
available  in  known  world  deposits  of  uranium  is  adequate  to  supply 
I  the  total  power  needs  of  this  country  for  200  years  (assuming  utiliza- 
1  tion  of  U-238  as  well  as  U-235). 

j  Pitchblende  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins,  found  in  Bohemia  and 
Saxony.  More  recently,  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  the  Great  Bear  Lake  region  of  northern  Canada.  Most 
of  the  importations  to  this  country  during  1942  and  1943,  the  last 
years  for  which  data  are  available,  were  from  Canada  and  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

Pitchblende  of  good  quality  contains  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
uranoso-uranic  oxide  (UsOg).  It  is  a  brown  to  black  ore  with  pitch¬ 
like  luster  in  the  form  of  crystallized  uraninite.  Madame  Curie  was 
I  among  the  first  to  recognize  this  material  as  a  source  of  radium. 

Carnotite,  the  second  main  source  of  uranium,  has  been  discovered 
i  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Utah.  It  is  found  as  a  canary  yellow  im- 
I  predation  in  sandstone.  Production  of  this  ore  climbed  steadily 
I  during  the  middle  thirties  from  a  low  of  254  short  tons  in  1934  to  a 
I'  high  of  6,256  in  1939.  The  actual  pounds  of  uranium  extracted  from 
Ij  the  ore  produced  in  1939  were  59,269.  The  actual  extent  of  deposits 
i!  has  not  been  divulged. 

Until  recently,  the  only  use  for  uranium  was  as  a  coloring  agent  for 
r  ceramics  and  glass.  It  was  used  in  amber  signal  lenses  and  in  glass 
I  with  a  special  coefficient  of  expansion  for  glass-to-metal  contacts  in 
radio  tubes. 


III.  BRITISH  STATEMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  ATOMIC 

BOMB  ‘ 


Statements  by  Prime  Minister  Attlee  and  Winston  Churchile 

Issued  August  6,  1945 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 

1.  Everybody  will  have  seen  the  important  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  President  Truman  and  by  Mr.  Stimson,  the  United 
States  Secretary  for  War,  about  the  atomic  bomb.  The  problems  of 
the  release  of  energy  by  atomic  fission  have  been  solved  and  an  atomic 
bomb  has  been  dropped  on  Japan  by  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Force. 

2.  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Stimson  have  described  in  their 
statements  the  nature  and  vast  implications  of  this  new  discovery. 
Some  account  is  now  required  of  the  part  which  this  country  has 
played  in  the  remarkable  scientific  advances  which  have  now  come  to 
fruition.  Before  the  change  of  government  Mr.  ChurchUl  had 
prepared  the  statement  which  follows,  and  I  am  now  issuing  it  in  the 
form  in  which  he  wrote  it. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  CHURCHILL 

3.  By  the  year  1939  it  had  become  widely  recognized  among 
scientists  of  many  nations  that  the  release  of  energy  by  atomic  fission 
was  a  possibility.  The  problems  which  remained  to  be  solved  before 
this  possibility  could  be  turned  into  practical  achievement  were, 
however,  manifold  and  immense,  and  few  scientists  would  at  that 
time  have  ventured  to  predict  that  an  atomic  bomb  could  be  ready 
for  use  by  1945.  Nevertheless,  the  potentialities  of  the  project  were 
so  great  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  thought  it  right  that  research 
should  be  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  many  competing  claims  on  our 
scientific  manpower.  At  this  stage  the  research  was  carried  out 
mainly  in  our  universities,  principally  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London 
(Imperial  College),  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  coalition  government,  responsibility  for  coordinating 
the  work  and  pressing  it  forward  lay  in  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Pro¬ 
duction,  advised  by  a  committee  of  leading  scientists  presided  over  by 
Sir  George  Thomson. 

4.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  general  arrangements  then  in  force 
for  the  pooling  of  scientific  information,  there  was  a  full  interchange  of 
ideas  between  the  scientists  carrying  out  this  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  those  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Such  progress  was  made  that  by  the  summer  of  1941  Sir  George 
Thomson’s  committee  was  able  to  report  that,  in  their  view,  there 
was  a  reasonable  chance  that  an  atomic  bomb  could  be  produced 

I  This  chapter  is  a  reprint  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Statements  Relating  to  the  Atomic  Bomb,”  published 
by  the  British  Government,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  London,  1945.  Price  4d. 
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before  the  end  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  August  1941  Lord  Cherwell^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  me  informed  on  all  these  and  other  technical 
developments,  reported  the  substantial  progress  which  was  being 
made.  The  general  responsibility  for  the  scientific  research  carried 
on  under  the  various  technical  committees  lay  with  the  then  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  Sir  John  Anderson.  In  these  circumstances 
(having  in  mind  also  the  effect  of  ordinary  high  explosive  which  we 
had  recently  experienced),  1  referred  the  matter  on  August  30,  1941, 
to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  in  the  following  minute; 

General  Ismay  for  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee. 

Although  personally  I  am  quite  content  with  the  existing  explosives,  I  feel  we 
must  not  stand  in  the  path  of  improvement,  and  I  therefore  think  that  action 
should  be  taken  in  the  sense  proposed  by  Lord  Cherwell,  and  that  the  Cabinet 
Minister  responsiole  should  be  Sir  John  Anderson. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  think. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  immediate  action  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  priority. 

6.  It  was  then  decided  to  set  up  within  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  a  special  division  to  direct  the  work,  and 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  agreed  to  release  Mr.  W.  A. 
Akers  to  take  charge  of  this  Directorate,  which  we  called,  for  purposes 
of  secrecy,  the  Directorate  of  Tube  Alloys.  After  Sir  John  Anderson 
had  ceased  to  be  Lord  President  and  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  I  asked  him  to  continue  to  supervise  this  work,  for  which 
he  has  special  qualifications.  To  advise  him,  there  was  set  up  under 
his  chairmanship  a  consultative  council  composed  of  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  and  Lord  Cherwell.  The  Minister  of  Aircraft 
Production,  at  that  time  Lord  Brabazon,  also  served  on  this  committee. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Akers  there  was  also  a  teclmical  com¬ 
mittee  on  which  sat  the  scientists  who  were  directing  the  different 
sections  of  the  work,  and  some  others.  This  committee  was  originally 
composed  of  Sir  James  Chadwick,  Professor  Peierls,  and  Drs.  Halban, 
Simon,  and  Slade.  Later  it  was  joined  by  Sir  Charles  Darwin  and 
Professors  Cockcroft,  Oliphant,  and  Feather.  Full  use  was  also  made 
of  university  and  industrial  laboratories. 

7.  On  October  11,  1941,  President  Roosevelt  sent  me  a  letter  sug¬ 
gesting  that  any  extended  efforts  on  tliis  important  matter  might 
usefully  be  coordinated  or  even  jointly  conducted.  Accordingly,  all 
British  and  American  efforts  were  joined  and  a  number  of  British 
scientists  concerned  proceeded  to  the  United  States.  Apart  from 
these  contacts,  complete  secrecy  guarded  all  these  activities  and  no 
single  person  was  informed  whose  work  was  not  indispensable  to 
progress. 

8.  By  the  summer  of  1942  this  expanded  program  of  research  had 
confirmed  with  surer  and  broader  foundations  the  promising  forecasts 
which  had  been  made  a  year  earlier,  and  the  time  had  come  wdien  a 
decision  must  be  made  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  large-scale  production  plants.  Meanwhile,  it  had  become  apparent 
from  the  preliminary  experiments  that  these  plants  would  have  to  be 
on  something  like  the  vast  scale  described  in  the  American  statements 
which  have  been  pubhshed  today. 

9.  Great  Britain  at  this  period  was  fully  extended  in  war  production 
and  we  could  not  afford  such  grave  interference  with  the  current 
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munitions  programs  on  which  our  warlike  operations  depended. 
Moreover,  Great  Britain  was  within  easy  range  of  German  bombers, 
and  the  risk  of  raiders  from  the  sea  or  air  could  not  be  ignored.  The 
United  States,  however,  where  parallel  or  similar  progress  had  been 
made,  was  free  from  these  dangers.  The  decision  was  therefore  taken 
to  build  the  full-scale  production  plants  in  America. 

10.  In  the  United  States  the  erection  of  the  immense  plants  was 
placed  under  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Stimson,  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  and  the  American  Army  administration,  whose  wonderful 
work  and  marvelous  secrecy  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  The 
main  practical  effort  and  virtually  the  whole  of  its  prodigious  cost 
now  fell  upon  the  United  States  authorities,  who  were  assisted  by  a 
number  of  British  scientists.  The  relationship _  of  the  British  and 
American  contributions  was  regulated  by  discussion  between  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  and  myself,  and  a  Combined  Policy  Committee 
was  set  up. 

11.  The  Canadian  Government,  whose  contribution  was  rnost 
valuable,  provided  both  indispensable  raw  material  for  the  project 
as  a  whole,  and  also  necessary  facilities  for  the  work  of  one  section  of 
the  project  winch  has  been  carried  out  in  Canada  by  the  three  Govern¬ 
ments  in  partnership. 

12.  The  smoothness  with  which  the  arrangements  for  cooperation 
which  were  made  in  1943  have  been  carried  into  effect  is  a  happy 
augury  for  our  future  relations  and  reflects  great  credit  on  all  con¬ 
cerned — on  the  members  of  the  Combined  Policy  Committee  which 
we  set  up ;  on  the  enthusiasm  with  wffiich  our  scientists  and  technicians 
gave  of  their  best — particularly  Sir  James  Chadwick,  who  gave  up 
his  work  at  Liverpool  to  serve  as  technical  adviser  to  the  United 
Kingdom  members  of  the  Policy  Committee  and  spared  no  effort, 
and  not  least,  on  the  generous  spirit  with  which  the  whole  United 
States  organization  welcomed  our  men  and  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  make  their  contribution. 

13.  By  God’s  mercy,  British  and  American  science  outpaced  all 
German  efforts.  These  were  on  a  considerable  scale,  but  far  behind. 
The  possession  of  these  powers  by  the  Germans  at  any  time  might 
have  altered  the  result  of  the  war,  and  profound  anxiety  was  felt  by 
those  who  were  informed.  Every  effort  was  made  by  our  intelligence 
service  and  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  to  locate  in  Germany  anything 
resembling  the  plants  which  were  being  created  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  winter  of  1942-43  most  gallant  attacks  were  made  in  Norway 
on  two  occasions  by  small  parties  of  volunteers  from  the  British  Com¬ 
mandos  and  Norwegian  forces,  at  very  heavy  loss  of  life,  upon  stores 
of  wffiat  is  called  heavy  water,  an  element  in  one  of  the  possible 
processes.  The  second  of  these  two  attacks  was  completely  successful. 

14.  The  whole  burden  of  execution,  including  the  setting  up  of  the 
plants  and  many  technical  processes  connected  therewith  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  sphere,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  American — or 
indeed  hiiman^ — genius  of  which  there  is  record.  Moreover,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  make  these  enormous  expenditures  upon  a  project  which,  how¬ 
ever  hopefully  established  by  American  and  British  research,  remained 
nevertheless  a  heartshaking  risk,  stands  to  the  everlasting  honor  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers. 

15.  It  is  now  for  Japan  to  realize,  in  the  glare  of  the  first  atomic 
bomb  which  has  smitten  her,  what  the  consequences  will  be  of  an 
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indefinite  continuance  of  this  terrible  means  of  maintaining  a  rule  of 
law  in  the  world. 

16.  This  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  long  mercifully  withheld 
from  man,  should  arouse  the  most  solemn  reflections  in  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  every  human  being  capable  of  comprehension.  We  must 
indeed  pray  that  these  awful  agencies  will  be  made  to  conduce  to  peace 
among  the  nations,  and  that  instead  of  wreaking  measureless  havoc 
upon  the  entire  globe,  they  may  become  a  perennial  fountain  of  world 
prosperity. 

Statement  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  Issued  August  12,  1945 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  Prime  Minister  has  issued  a  statement  describing  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  production,  in  the  United  States,  of  atomic  bombs 
and  the  dropping,  by  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force,  of  the  first 
of  these  on  Japan.  Statements  have  also  been  made  by  President 
Truman  and  Mr.  Howe.  Further  statements  have  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  giving  an  account  of  the 
work  carried  out  in  their  respective  countries  which  led  up  to  or  was 
associated  with  this  remarkable  achievement.  These  supplementary 
statements  also  give  an  outline  of  the  scientific  background  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  great  advance  which  has  been 
made. 

2.  The  following  official  statement  has  been  prepared  to  fulfill  a 
similar  purpose  in  this  country.  It  begins  with  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  outstanding  discoveries  in  that  branch  of  physics  known  as 
nuclear  physics,  which  by  the  year  1939  had  led  scientists  to  the  belief 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  find  a  way  of  releasing  atomic  energy  on  a 
significant  scale  and  under  controlled  conditions.  It  will  be  seen  that 
scientists  of  many  countries  shared  in  this  development  and  that  the 
contribution  of  British  laboratories  was  outstanding. 

3.  There  follows  an  account  of  the  examination  of  the  problem  in 
this  country  from  the  beginning  of  1940  to  the  middle  of  1941,  when 
a  scientific  committee  reported  that  there  was  a  good  chance  that 
atomic  bombs  could  be  produced  in  time  for  use  in  the  war.  The 
next  section  of  the  statement  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  work 
in  this  country  and  with  the  scope  of  the  research  programs  under¬ 
taken.  Reference  is  made  to  the  interchange  of  information  with  the 
corresponding  United  States  organization  and  to  the  decision,  already 
referred  to  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement,  that  full-scale  plants  for 
the  production  of  atomic  bombs  should  be  built  not  in  this  country 
but  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There  is  a  short  reference  to  the 
decision  to  transfer  to  Canada  one  section  of  the  work.  This  was  at 
first  a  joint  Anglo-Canadian  project,  but  became  later,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  United  States  Government,  a  tripartite  enterprise. 

4.  In  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
setting  up  in  Washington,  after  discussions  between  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Mr.  Churchill,  of  a  Combined  Policy  Committee.  This 
committee  accepted  certain  recommendations  from  its  scientific  ad¬ 
visers  for  a  closer  integration  of  the  scientific  work,  which  involved  the 
transfer  to  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  of  many  of  the 
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scientists  working  on  this  project  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  present 
statement  ends  with  a  note  on  the  effect  of  this  on  the  British  pro¬ 
grams. 

5.  This  statement  is  intended  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  and  Canadian  statements.  It  is,  therefore,  confined  as  far 
as  possible  to  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  share  taken  by 
British  scientists  in  the  American  and  Canadian  projects.  Conse¬ 
quently  no  reference  is  made  to  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  American 
scientific  and  technical  effort,  the  successful  outcome  of  which  consti¬ 
tutes,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  already  said,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  human  genius  of  which  there  is  record. 

II.  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

6.  The  discovery  of  the  fission  of  uranium  and  its  application  in  the 
atomic  bomb  is  no  isolated  event,  but  follows  a  series  of  discoveries 
which  since  the  end  of  last  century  have  been  the  basis  of  the  modern 
science  of  physics.  This  work  has  been  done  in  many  countries  and  is 
the  result  of  full  and  free  collaboration  between  scientists,  among 
whom  those  working  in  Britain  have  played  a  most  important  part. 

7.  Classical  ideas  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  matter  culminated 
in  the  atomic  theory  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  accepted 
that  all  matter  was  made  up  of  discrete,  indestructible  particles,  or 
atoms,  which  were  classified  into  92  different  species  or  elements. 
From  the  atoms  of  one  or  more  of  these  elements  all  the  different 
chemical  compounds  that  exist  in  nature  are  built  up.  But  it  was 
regarded  as  a  cardinal  point  that  the  atoms  of  any  one  element  could 
in  no  way  be  changed  or  converted  into  those  of  another. 

(a)  Radioactivity 

8.  The  fundamental  break  with  this  theory  occurred  when  the 
French  physicist,  H.  Becquerel,  in  1896,  discovered  that  one  of  the 
elements — uranium — was  continuously  emitting  radiation  of  an 
unknown  type  which  could  penetrate  matter  and  affected  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate.  Further  study  of  this  new-found  property  of  uranium 
led  to  the  isolation  of  another  element — radium— from  the  uranium 
deposits  in  Joachimstal  by  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie  in  1898.  Radium 
showed,  to  a  much  greater  degree,  this  same  property  of  ernitting 
radiation  and  it  was  clear  that  the  phenomenon  of  radioactivity,  as 
it  was  called,  was  altogether  different  from  those  associated  with 
normal  chemical  reactions  between  atoms.  In  1902  Rutherford  and 
Soddy,  who  were  then  working  at  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
suggested  that  it  could  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the 
atoms  of  uranium,  radium,  and  other  radioactive  elements  which  had 
by  then  been  discovered,  were  unstable  and  were  continuously 
breaking  up  at  rates  which  were  characteristic  for  each  element. 

9.  This  suggestion  was  conclusively  proved  by  detailed  experi¬ 
mental  work,  in  the  course  of  which  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
radiation  from  radioactive  elements  were  discovered.  Part  of  this 
radiation,  the  so-called  alpha  rays,  consists  of  helium  atoms,  carrying 
a  positive  charge  of  electricity,  and  these  were  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  as  a  tool  for  further  exploration  of  the  structure  of 
atoms. 

10.  It  was,  m  fact,  research  on  the  penetration  of  matter  by  alpha 
rays  which  led  Rutherford,  at  Manchester  University  in  1911,  to  the 
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fundamental  discovery  that  the  whole  mass  of  each  atom  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  minute  central  nucleus  which  carried  a  positive  electric 
charge.  Round  this  nucleus,  but  at  relatively  very  great  distances, 
revolved  elementary  negative  electric  charges — the  electrons — in 
numbers  sufficient  to  neutralize  exactly  the  positive  charge  of  the 
nucleus.  The  mass  of  these  electrons  was  negligible  compared  with 
that  of  the  nucleus.  In  terms  of  classical  electromagnetic  theory, 
however,  such  a  system  would  be  unstable  and  the  energy  of  the 
revolving  electrons  would  in  a  very  short  time  be  lost  as  radiation. 
Niels  Bohr,  of  Copenhagen,  put  forward  a  theory  in  1913,  which 
combined  Rutherford’s  model  of  the  nuclear  atom  with  the  quantum 
theory  of  energy  which  had  been  enunciated  by  Planck,  to  explain 
limitations  of  the  classical  electromagnetic  theory. 

11.  The  resulting  Rutherford -Bohr  model  of  the  atom  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value  in  explainmg  the  results  of  experimental  work 
in  every  branch  of*  physics  and,  in  particular,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  different  elements  as  regards  their  ordinary  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  These  are  determined  entirely  by  the  electrons 
revolving  round  the  nucleus  and  are  therefore  practically  independent 
of  the  mass  of  the  nucleus.  It  was,  therefore,  immediately  under¬ 
stood  that  any  element,  with  a  given  charge  on  the  nucleus,  could 
exist  in  more  than  one  modification  with  different  atomic  masses  but 
almost  identical  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

12.  The  existence  of  such  modifications  of  any  element,  which  were 
known  as  isotopes,  had  first  been  suggested  by  Soddy  in  1910  as  a 
result  of  studies  of  the  decay  products  of  the  natural  radioactive 
■elements.  Aston,  at  Cambridge,  followed  up  work,  which  had  been 
started  by  J.  J.  Thomson  and  developed  the  so-called  mass-spectro- 
gi’aph,  wliich  subjected  a  stream  of  electrically  charged  atoms,  or 
ions,  to  a  crossed  electric  and  magnetic  field  and  brought  those  of 
different  mass  to  a  focus  at  different  points.  It  was  proved,  with  the 
help  of  this  instrument,  that  the  great  majority  of  elements  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  isotopes,  and  that  the  relative  weight  of 
the  atom  of  any  given  isotope  of  any  element  was  veiy  nearly  a  simple 
multiple  of  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen  nucleus,  or  proton. 

13.  Because  the  isotopes  of  an  element  have  almost  identical 
chemical  properties  it  is  in  general  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
them  or  even  to  change  appreciably  their  relative  concentration. 
We  must  take  recourse  to  processes  which  depend  on  the  nuclear 
mass  of  the  atoms,  making  use  of  the  difference  in  mass  between 
isotopes.  This  difference  is  usually  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
mass.  Moreover,  while  some  of  these  methods,  such  as  that  used  in 
the  mass-spectrograph,  are  not  difficult  to  apply,  they  can  ordinarily 
deal  only  with  very  small  quantities  of  material  too  small  to  be  of 
much  practical  use.  In  1932  Urey  and  Brickwedde  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  showed  that  hydrogen  itself  is  not  a  simple 
element  but  contains  a  small  amount  (about  one  five-thousandths) 
of  an  isotope  known  as  heavy  hydrogen,  or  deuterium,  which  has 
almost  double  the  mass  of  a  proton.  Because,  in  this  case,  the  ratio 
of  the  masses  of  the  isotopes  is  as  2  to  1,  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  hydrogen  and  deuterium  are  sensibly  different  and  it 
was  found  possible  to  separate  them,  in  a  pure  state,  in  large  amounts 
by  normal  teclmical  methods. 
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14.  The  atoms  of  nearly  all  the  elements  are  stable  and  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  the  radioactive  elements  that  spontaneous  disintegration  of 
the  nucleus  takes  place.  Although  it  was  known  that- when  this 
occurred  energy  was  released,  atom  for  atom,  on  a  scale  incomparably 
greater  than  that  connected  wdth  any  known  chemical  reaction,  it  was 
recognized  to  be  of  no  practical  use  because  the  rate  of  decay  can  in  no 
way  be  influenced  and  it  was  obvious  that  any  hope  of  understanding 
tlie  conditions  which  might  make  such  influence  possible  would  depend 
on  an  imderstanding  of  the  structure  of  the  atomic  nucleus. 

(b)  Artificial  disintegration  of  atoms 

15.  The  first  decisive  step  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  was  taken 
by  Rutherford  who  in  1919  showed  experimentally  that  the  charged 
alpha  particles  from  radium-C  could,  in  rare  instances,  collide  with 
the  nucleus  of  an  atom  of  the  common  element  nitrogen  in  such  a  way 
that  it  broke  up  and,  as  a  result  of  the  collision,  the  nuclei  of  two  other 
atomic  species  or  elements  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  were  formed. 

16.  While  the  discovery  of  radioactivity  had  shown  that  some  of  the 
'  elements  could,  spontaneously,  break  up  to  form  other  elements, 

Rutherford  had  now  shown  that  the  particles  emitted  in  this  process 
could  be  used  to  break  up,  or  transmute,  the  atoms  of  other  elements 
which  were  normally  stable. 

17.  This  development  was  pursued  in  the  following  years  by  Ruther¬ 
ford  and  Chadwick,  who  found  that  many  other  light  elements  could 
be  transmuted  in  a  similar  way.  In  each  case  a  proton  was  ejected,  and 
generally  the  process  of  transmutation  was  accompanied  by  the  release 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  energy.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  proton 
was  a  common  constituent  of  atomic  nuclei  and  one  of  the  fundamental 
particles  of  which  matter  is  built  up.  Moreover,  the  release  of  energy 
in  these  processes  was  a  further  indication  of  the  store  of  energy  resident 
in  atomic  nuclei. 

18.  In  parallel  with  this  development,  Rutherford,  with  Chadwick 
and  other  colleagues  and  students  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory, 
attacked  many  other  questions  concerning  the  properties  of  atomic 
nuclei  and  their  structure,  laying  the  experimental  foundations  of  a 
whole  new  branch  of  physics,  now  known  as  nuclear  physics,  arising 
from  Rutherford’s  discoveries,  first  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
of  natural  radioactivity;  secondly,  of  the  existence  of  the  atomic 
nucleus;  and  thirdly,  that  some  nuclei  could  be  transmuted  by  bom¬ 
bardment  with  alpha  particles. 

19.  A  further  very  important  step  was  taken  here  in  1932  when 
Cockroft  and  Walton  carried  out  an  experiment  in  which  hydrogen 
nuclei,  produced  artificially  in  an  electric  discharge  and  accelerated  to 
a  high  velocity  by  means  of  an  applied  voltage,  were  used  to  bombard 
another  stable  element,  lithium.  The  atoms  of  this  element  ^yere 
found  to  disintegrate  and  transmutation,  the  dream  of  the  alchemists, 
had  been  achieved  in  a  completely  controlled  laboratory  experiment. 

20.  In  this  transmutation,  and  in  others  which  followed  this  new 
discovery,  the  release  of  energy  was  enormous  for  such  a  minute  event 
as  a  reaction  involving  a  single  nucleus.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of 
nuclear  reactions  was  so  small  that  the  amount  of  energy  generated 
by  the  reaction  was  extremely  small  compared  with  the  total  input  of 
energy  used  to  produce  the  bombarding  particles.  The  practical  value 
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of  these  nuclear  reactions  as  a  source  of  energy  was  still  completely 
negligible. 

21.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek;  not  only  are  these  nuclear  reac¬ 
tions  very  rare  events,  but  the  reactions  are  not  self-propagating. 
This  is  quite  different  from  the  chemical  reactions  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  our  daily  life,  such  as  the  combustion  of  coal  or  oil.  Once 
started,  these  propagate  themselves  and  the  reactions  develop  and 
spread,  involving  the  whole  bulk  of  material:  thus  the  lighting  of  a 
fire  releases  enough  heat  to  ignite  the  neighbouring  fuel,  which  in  turn 
releases  more  heat  to  ignite  more  fuel,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  the 
case  for  the  nuclear  reactions  which  have  so  far  been  mentioned;  the 
particles  which  are  formed  in  them  are  insufficient  to  affect  neigh¬ 
bouring  nuclei  so  as  to  maintain  the  reaction  and  propagate  it.  It  is 
clear  that  if  we  wish  to  tap  the  hidden  reserves  of  energy  in  atomic 
nuclei  and  put  them  to  practical  use  we  must  find  a  reaction  which 
can  propagate  itself;  for  example,  a  reaction  in  which  particles  are 
emitted  of  the  same  kind  that  initiated  it  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
affect  neighbouring  nuclei,  which  in  their  turn  emit  new  particles  to 
react  with  other  nuclei,  thus  beginning  a  chain  reaction  which  spreads 
thiough  the  whole  mass. 

22.  It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  consider  the  form  of  this  reserve 
of  energy  in  atomic  nuclei.  As  long  ago  as  1905  Einstein  showed 
that,  according  to  the  theory  of  relativity,  there  is  no  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  mass  and  energy,  but  that  energy  has  mass  and  mass 
represents  energy.  For  many  years  the  proof  that  energy  and  mass 
were  equivalent  depended  on  indirect,  although  conclusive,  evidence. 
The  reason  for  this  lack  of  immediate  evidence  is  the  extreme  size  of 
the  ratio  between  mass  and  energy.  A  very  small  mass  corresponds 
to  a  very  large  amount  of  energy.  For  example,  a  mass  of  one  ounce 
transformed  entirely  into  heat  energy  would  be  sufficient  to  convert 
nearly  a  million  tons  of  water  into  steam.  The  fantastic  size  of  the 
figure  for  conversion  of  mass  to  energy  explains  why  a  loss  of  mass 
has  never  been  observed  in  ordinary  chemical  processes;  the  heat 
given  off  in  combustion  has,  we  believe,  mass  associated  with  it,  but 
its  amount  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  most  sensitive 
balance. 

23.  Very  striking  and  direct  evidence  for  the  equivalence  of  mass 
and  energy  was  furnished  by  the  experiments  on  the  artificial  trans¬ 
mutation  of  atoms.  It  was  shown  that  in  these  nuclear  reactions  a 
release  of  energy  was  always  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  mass  and 
that  the  equivalence  between  mass  and  energy  was  exactly  as  predicted 
by  Einstein.  It  thus  appears  that  in  these  nuclear  reactions  matter 
is  being  partially  converted  into  energy  and  that  the  reserve  of  energy 
of  the  atomic  nucleus  is  hidden  in  the  most  obvious  place,  its  own  mass. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  store  of  energy  resident  in  matter  which  is 
enormously  greater  than  that  available  to  us  from  any  known  chemical 
process.  It  is  clear  that  since  no  such  extraordinary  sources  are 
known  on  this  earth  there  can  be  no  appreciable  conversion  of  matter 
into  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  it 
is  this  store  of  energy  in  matter  itself  which  maintains  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  of  other  stars  through  a  cycle  of  nuclear  charges  in  which 
matter  is  converted  into  energy. 

24.  In  the  newly  discovered  reactions  involving  atomic  nuclei  rather 
than  the;  outer  screen  of  electrons,  there  was  an  enormous  release  of 
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energy  of  this  type  for  each  atom  that  was  successfully  bombarded. 
The  scientific  importance  of  the  results  was  immense  but  the  apparent 
practical  value  was  still  negligible  because  only  one  successful  collision 
could  be  obtained  in  many  thousands  and  the  total  input  of  energy 
in  producing  the  bombarding  particles  was  far  greater  than  the  energy 
release  from  the  very  few  successful  collisions. 

25.  This  low  efficiency  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  very  small  size  of  the 
nucleus  compared  with  that  of  the  atom  as  a  whole.  The  massive 
central  nucleus  of  an  atom,  with  its  surrounding  cloud  of  electrons, 
has  often  been  compared  with  the  sun  in  the  planetary  system  and  a 
direct  collision  between  the  bombarding  particle  and  the  nucleus, 
which  would  be  needed  to  break  up  the  latter,  is  an  inherently  improb¬ 
able  event.  But  when  both  the  nucleus  and  the  bombarding  particle 
are  positively  charged  there  will  be  a  force  of  repulsion  between  them 
which  will  greatly  lessen  the  chance  of  a  direct  collision.  Only  parti¬ 
cles  of  very  high  energy  can  overcome  this  force  and  nearly  all  the 
bombarding  particles  will  lose  their  energy  in  collisions  with  the  elec¬ 
trons  surrounding  the  atomic  nuclei  before  they  have  a  chance  of 
reaching  the  nucleus  itself. 

(c)  Discovery  of  the  neutron 

26.  In  1932  Chadwick,  working  in  the  Cavendish  laboratory,  made 
a  discovery  of  fundamental  importance.  The  observation  was  first 
made  by  Bothe  and  Becker  in  Germany  that,  when  the  element  beryl¬ 
lium  was  bombarded  with  the  alpha  particles  emitted  by  polonium 

a  natural  radioactive  element — a  very  penetrating  radiation  was 
emitted.  Joliot  and  his  wife,  Irene  Curie-Joliot,  in  Paris,  carried  these 
observations  further  and  finally,  as  a  result  of  detailed  measurements 
of  the  masses  and  energies  of  recoil  particles,  Chadwick  was  able  to 
prove  that  this  apparent  radiation  consisted  of  fundamental  particles 
which  had  a  mass  almost  the  same  as  that  of  a  proton,  but  had  no 
electric  charge.  These  new-found  particles  were  called  neutrons,  and 
it  was  at  once  realized  that  they,  together  with  protons,  were  likely  to 
be  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the  nuclei  of  atoms  of  all  elements. 
The  nucleus  of  any  atom  could  be  built  up  from' the  number  of  protons 
required  to  give  the  observed  positive  electric  charge,  together  with 
the  additional  number  of  neutrons  to  bring  the  nuclear  mass  up  to  the 
observed  value. 

27.  The  discovery  of  the  neutron  was,  however,  of  even  greater 
practical  importance  in  that  its  lack  of  electric  charge  made  it  an  ideal 
projectile  for  carrying  out  nuclear  transformations.  The  use  of  neu¬ 
trons  as  a  means  of  exploring  the  structure  and  reactions  of  atomic 
nuclei  was  taken  up  vigorously  in  physics  laboratories  throughout  the 
world.  Neutron  sources  could  be  made  either  by  mixing  radium  or 
polonium  with  beryllium  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  nuclear  reac¬ 
tion  already  mentioned  or  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  known  as  the 
cyclotron,  which  had  been  developed  by  E.  O.  Lawrence,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley.  This  instrument  has  been  of  very 
great  value  in  the  production  of  high-energy  beams  of  charged  atoms  or 
nuclei  and  many  nuclear  reactions  which  could  be  carried  out  with 
such  beams  were  found  to  produce  neutrons. 

28.  In  the  meantime  an  important  contribution  to  the  rapid  advance 
in  the  new  science  of  nuclear  physics  was  made  by  Joliot  and  Mme. 

Irene  Curie-Joliot,  who,  in  1933,  showed  that  certain  elements,  which 
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are  normally  stable,  undergo  nuclear  reactions  when  bombarded  by 
alpha  rays  and  yield  new  atoirdc  nuclei  which  are  isotopes  of  known 
elements  but  winch  are  not  stable  and  decay  in  the  way  characteristic 
of  the  natm’al  radioactive  elements.  Tliis  decay  was  associated  with 
the  emission  of  beta  rays,  which,  since  the  early  work  on  radioactivity, 
had  been  recognized  as  being  negatively  charged  electrons  whose  mass 
is  negligible  compared  with  those  of  either  the  proton  or  the  neutron. 
In  any  radioactive  series  the  emission  of  an  electron,  while  leaving  the 
atomic  mass  number  unchanged,  results  in  the  increase,  by  one  unit, 
in  the  net  positive  charge  of  the  nucleus. 

29.  In  1934  E.  Fermi  and  the  school  of  physicists  then  working 
with  him  at  Rome  began  an  intensive  study  of  the  reactions  produced 
when  the  nuclei  of  all  atomic  species  were  subjected  to  neutron  bom¬ 
bardment.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the  heaviest  known  elements 
were  examined  and,  in  particular,  m-anium— with  the  atomic  number 
92 — was  subjected  to  neutron  bombardment.  The  results  of  this 
work  showed  that  new  isotopes  were  formed  which  were  unstable  and 
were  subject  to  radioactive  decay.  It  therefore  seemed  that,  by 
bombardment  of  the  heaviest  known  atom  with  neutrons,  it  was 
possible  to  produce  in  the  laboratory  atoms  of  higher  atomic  number, 
93  and  upward,  than  were  found  in  natm-e. 

30.  Fm-ther  experimental  work,  however,  led  to  certain  difficulties 
in  this  explanation  and  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  account  for 
the  existence,  in  the  normal  arrangement  of  atomic  species,  of  the 
very  large  number  of  so-called  transuranium  elements  that  were 
discovered.  At  this  time  it  was  generally  accepted  that  these  new 
elements  were  all,  in  fact,  of  Idgher  atomic  number  than  uranium,  and 
elaborate  chemical  tests  had  proved  that  they  certainly  could  not  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  elements  immediately  below  uranium  in 
atomic  number  or  weight. 

(d)  Discovery  of  fission 

31.  Professor  O.  Hahn  and  Dr.  Strassmann,  in  Berlin,  became 
interested  in  this  problem  at  the  end  of  1938  and,  from  the  particular 
point  of  view  of  their  chemical  nature,  carefully  reexamined  the  new 
elements.  In  January  1939  they  published  a  most  important  paper 
in  which  they  reported  positive  chemical  evidence  to  show  that  one, 
at  least,  of  the  new  isotopes  which  were  believed  to  be  of  higher 
atomic  number  and  mass  than  uranium  was,  in  fact,  an  isotope  of 
the  element  barium  which  has  an  atomic  number  and  mass  not  very 
different  from  half  that  of  uranium. 

32.  Immediately  afterward  Dr.  O.  Frisch  and  Prof.  Lise  Meitner 
pointed  out  that  this  discovery  could  only  mean  that  when  uranium 
was  bombarded  by  neutrons  a  nuclear  reaction  took  place  of  a  kind 
utterly  different  from  any  so  far  studied  and  that  the  uranium  nucleus 
split  into  two  parts  of  roughly  equal  mass.  This  phenomenon,  for 
which  they  proposed  the  name  “nuclear  fission,”  could  be  explained 
in  terms  of  the  theory  of  nuclear  reactions  which  had  been  developed 
by  Professor  Bohr  in  the  preceding  years.  They  also  pointed  out 
that  the  fragments  of  the  uranium  nucleus  would  fly  apart  with  great 
energy  and  this  prediction  was  given  a  direct  proof  by  experiments 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Frisch  in  Copenhagen.  Confirmation  of  the 
reality  of  the  "fission  process  with  uranium,  and  of  the  great  energy 
release  which  accompanied  it,  was  obtained  by  Professor  Joliot  in 
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Paris  independently  (and  at  nearly  the  same  time)  and  by  other 
physicists  throughout  the  world  as  soon  as  the  original  work  was 
known  to  them. 

33.  Very  shortly  afterward,  in  the  spring  of  1939,  Professor  Joliqt 
and  his  collaborators,  Drs.  Halban  and  Kowarski,  gave  an  experi¬ 
mental  proof  of  the  additional  fact,  which  was  expected  on  theo¬ 
retical  grounds,  that  when  the  fission  of  uranium  takes  place  a 
number  of  free  neutrons  is  also  produced.  Their  first  experiments 
show'ed  this  number  to  be  about  3.  Experiments  of  the  same  types 
were  carried  out  by  Drs.  Anderson,  Fermi,  Hanstein,  Szilard,  and 
Zinn  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  independent  confirmation 
was  obtained  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  free  neutron  is  produced 
for  each  fission  of  a  uranium  nucleus. 

34.  It  was  immediately  recognized  that  this  discovery  was  of  the 
very  greatest  significance  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  there  w’as  an 
experimental  basis  for  the  hope  that  the  useful  realization  of  the 
enormous  store  of  atomic  energy  in  matter  could  be  achieved.  Not 
only  did  the  fission  reaction  provide  the  large  amount  of  energy  that 
was  calculated  from  the  difference  in  mass  of  the  reactants  and  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  the  liberation  of  more  than  one  new  neutron  each  time  that 
a  uranium  nucleus  underwent  fission  made  possible  the  continuation 
of  the  reaction  by  the  development  of  a  chain  process,  once  the  initial 
step  had  been  taken.  Such  a  chain  process  would  enable  the  reaction, 
in  a  suitable  mass  of  uranium,  to  take  place  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  and  would  involve  so  many  atoms  that  there  would  bo  a  sensible 
and,  indeed,  possibly  an  overwhelming  liberation  of  energy.  The 
whole  process  could,  furthermore,  be  started  by  the  application  of 
only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  energy  that  would  be  liberated  and  the 
difficulty  hitherto  encountered  in  nuclear  reactions  of  obtaining  an 
over-all  gain  in  energy  w'ould  be  eliminated. 

35.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  there  should  be  an  outburst 
of  activity  in  most  of  the  physics  laboratories  of  the  wmrld  with  a 
spate  of  publications  in  the  scientific  press.  This  continued  until 
the  outbreak  of  w'ar,  when  an  increasing  sense  of  the  great  potential 
value  of  this  work  imposed  restrictions. 

36.  Certain  important  facts  emerged  from  the  wmi'k  that  was 
published  during  this  period,  and  theoretical  conclusions  and  expecta¬ 
tions  w’ere  annomrced,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  any  strictly 
chronological  account  of  them.  The  W'ork  W'as  done  in  so  many 
laboratories  and  the  results,  sometimes  in  a  very  preliminary  form, 
w'ere  communicated  to  so  many  journals  and  published  at  such  vary¬ 
ing  intervals  after  conmiunica'tion  that  details  of  priority  cannot  be 
clearlv  settled.  But  reference  should  be  made  to  the  visit  which 
Professor  Bohr  paid  to  the  United  States  of  America  from  January 
till  May  1939.  He  was  able  to  report  directly  to  American  physicists 
the  e.xperiments  carried  out  by  Hahn,  Frisch,  and  Meitner,  and  their 
suggested  interpretation  of  the  results.  In  addition,  while  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Bohr  developed  and  published,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  wdth  Prof.  J.  A.  Wheeler,  of  Prmceton  University,  New  Jersey, 
a  theory  of  the  fission  process. 

37.  One  unportant  prediction  which  was  made  from  this  theory 
related  to  the  different  behavior  of  the  various  isotopes  of  uranium. 
This  element  consists,  for  much  the  ^eater  part  (99.3  percent),  of 
atoms  of  mass  number  238,  but  there  is  also  an  isotope  (0.7  percent) 
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of  mass  235,  and  a  very  small  proportion  (0.008  percent)  of  an  isotope 
of  mass  234.  The  first  two,  which  are  conveniently  designated  by 
the  symbols  U-238  and  U-235,  respectively,  are  the  most  important 
in  connection  with  the  uranium  fission  project.  Bohr  predicted,  in 
February  1939,  that  the  common  isotope,  U-238,  would  be  expected 
to  undergo  fission  only  when  the  bombarding  neutrons  had  a  high 
ener^,  but  that  the  rarer  U-235  isotope  would  behave  differently  in 
that  it  would  not  only  show  this  reaction  with  high-energy  neutrons 
but  in  addition  would  be  particularly  liable  to  undergo  &sion  when 
the  energy,  and  therefore  the  velocity,  of  the  bombarding  neutrons 
was  very  low.  This  prediction  was,  in  fact,  confirmed  in  March  1940 
by  experiments  carried  out  by  Nier,  of  Minnesota,  and  Booth,  Dun¬ 
ning,  and  Grosse  of  Columbia  University,  New  York.  They  used  a 
sample  of  uranium  in  which  the  content  of  U-235  had  been  increased 
above  the  normal  value  by  means  of  Nier’s  mass-spectrograph. 

38.  It  is  relevant,  at  this  point,  to  refer  to  a  different  phenomenon 
shown  by  the  U-238  isotope  when  bombarded  by  neutrons  of  one 
rather  narrowly  defined  energy  value  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  very  high  energy  required  to  cause  fission  of  this  isotope  and  the 
very  low  energy  which  is  most  effective  in  causing  fission  of  U-235. 
Neutrons  which  have  this  so-called  resonance  energy  are  very  strongly 
absorbed  by  the  U-238  nucleus,  but  fission  does  not  follow.  Instead, 
the  new  nucleus,  which  now  has  a  mass  number  239,  emits  two  elec¬ 
trons  in  successive  steps  and  is  thereby  converted  first  to  an  isotope 
of  an  element  with  atomic  number  93  (for  which  the  name,  “nep¬ 
tunium,”  has  been  suggested)  and  then  to  one  of  an  element  with 
atomic  number  94.  This  latter  has  provisionally  been  named  “plu¬ 
tonium,”  and  the  isotope  formed  from  U-238  after  resonance  capture 
of  a  neutron  may  be  represented  by  the  symbol  Pu-239.  Neptunium 
and  plutonium  are  true  transuranium  elements  of  the  type  suggested 
by  Fermi,  and  are  not  found  in  nature.  Of  the  two,  Pu-239  is  of 
particular  interest  in  connection  with  the  general  problem  of  fission 
and  the  release  of  atomic  energy  because  it  could  be  expected,  from 
the  Bohr-Wheeler  theory,  to  show  the  same  sort  of  properties  as 
U-235  and  to  be  capable  of  undergoing  fission  with  the  greatest  ease 
when  bombarded  by  neutrons  of  very  low  energy. 

39.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  fact  that  the  three  nuclear 
species  U-235,  U-238,  and  Pu-239  are  not  the  only  ones  that  can 
undergo  fission.  The  two  elements  next  below  uranium  in  the  atomic 
series  were  also  shown  to  have  this  same  property.  Thorium,  with 
atomic  number  90  and  consisting  of  one  isotope  only  of  atomic  mass 
232,  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  U-238,  and  fission  can  only  be  brought 
about  when  the  bombarding  neutrons  have  very  high  energy.  The 
very  rare  radioactive  element  protactinium,  with  atomic  number  91 
and  atomic  mass  231,  behaves,  as  regards  fission,  in  a  manner  inter¬ 
mediate  between  U-235  and  U-238.  These  facts,  again,  are  all 
explicable  in  terms  of  the  Bohr-Wlieeler  theory,  which  enumerates 
certain  general  rules  covering  the  behavior  to  be  expected  with  regard 
to  fission  of  any  heavy  nucleus,  known  or  imknown. 

(e)  Chain  reaction  and  the  atomic  bomb 

40.  The  foregoing  survey  of  the  development  of  atomic  and  nuclear 
physics,  though  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete,  has  traced  the 
growth  of  the  idea  that  there  are  enormous  reserves  of  energy  in  all 
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matter;  that  these  are  of  a  nature  quite  different  froni  those  involved 
in  chemical  processes,  such  as  the  burning  of  coal  or  oil  or  the  detona¬ 
tion  of  TNT  or  other  explosives;  and  that  the  nuclear  reactions  by 
which  they  are  released  are  more  comparable  to  those  occurring  in  the 
sun  or  stars  or  in  the  natural  radioactive  elements  found  on  the  earth. 

41.  While  this  idea  has  been  formed  and  steadily  strengthened 
since  the  discovery  of  the  phenomenon  of  radioactivity  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  it  is  only  since  the  discovery,  reported  at  the  beginning 
of  1939,  of  the  special  phenomenon  of  fission  that  a  way  has  been 
clearly  seen  by  which  this  atomic  or  nuclear  energy  in  matter  could 
be  released,  controlled,  and  put  to  use  by  man. 

42.  In  recent  years  the  enormous  effort  expended  on  the  solution  of 

this  problem,  practically  all  of  which  has  been  borne  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  been  concentrated  on  the  development  of  an 
atomic  bomb.  Considerations  of  security  make  it  impossible  to 
disclose  many  of  the  details  of  this  work,  but  in  what  follows  sonie 
indication  is  given  of  the  share  in  it  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
Britain.  Before  doing  this,  however,  it  may  be  worth  summarizing 
the  nature  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  use  of  fission,  either  to 
produce  a  violent  explosion  or  to  liberate  atomic  energy  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions,  as  they  appeared  when  the  work  was  organized, 
with  a  new  sense  of  its  urgency  and  importance,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  .  ,  , 

43.  It  was  generally  accepted  that  a  chain  reaction  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  uranium  which  would  yield  enormous  amounts  of  energy. 
This,  on  a  basis  of  equal  weights,  would  be  millions  of  times  greater 
than  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coal  or  oil.  But  it  was 
realized  that,  if  this  chain  reaction  was  to  be  divergent  and  self-sus¬ 
taining,  certain  critical  conditions  must  he  satisfied.  In  the  first 
place,  the  system  as  a  whole  must  be  of  such  a  size  that  there  vyas 
not  too  great  a  probability  that  neutrons  produced  in  the  fission 
process  would  escape  from  the  system  and  so  be  unable  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  chain  process.  Secondly,  the  system  must  not 
contain  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  material  that  would  absorb 
neutrons  and  in  this  way,  again,  remove  their  chance  of  contributing 
to  the  divergent  fission  chain  reaction.  Thirdly,  the  fact  was  appre¬ 
ciated  that,  if  the  reaction  was  not  to  “run  away,”  it  was  essential 
to  make  use  of  neutrons  of  very  low  energy  in  the  individual  steps  of 
the  chain  process.  Only  then  would  it  be  possible  to  introduce 
methods  which  would  allow  the  rate  of  development  of  the  process 
to  be  controlled.  The  neutrons  produced  when  fission  occurs  have 
very  high  energies,  but  this  is  dissipated  as  a  result  of  elastic  collisions 
with  the  nuclei  of  other  atoms  that  may  be  present.  Professor 
Joliot  and  his  coworkers  in  Paris,  Professor  Fermi  and  other  physicists 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Prof.  Sir  George  Thomson  and 
his  colleagues  in  London,  were  giving  thought  to  the  possibility  of 
using  a  mixture  of  uranium  and  some  suitable  slowing-down  medium 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  fast  neutrons  produced  by  fission 
would  lose  their  energy  by  elastic  collisions  before  initiating  further 
fission  in  the  uranium.  A  suitable  slowing-down  medium  must, 
above  all,  not  have  any  large  probability  of  capturing  a  neutron,  and 
its  atoms  should  be  of  as  small  mass  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  rate  of  loss  of  energy  in  the  neutrons  through  elastic  col- 
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lisions.  The  most  suitable  materials  to  fulfill  both  these  conditions 
were  heavy  hydrogen  or  its  compound,  heavy  water,  helium,  beryl¬ 
lium,  and  carbon. 

44.  At  the  beginning  of  1940,  Dr.  Frisch  and  Professor  Peiorls,  of 
Birmingham  University,  and  Prof.  Sir  Janies  Chadwick,  of  Liverpool 
University,  independently  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  military  weapon  of  unprecedented  power.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  slow  neutron  chain  reaction  would  not  produce  explosive 
effects  much  greater  than  those  obtained  with  ordinary  explosive, 
but  that  if  a  chain  reaction  with  fast  neutrons  could  be  realized  the 
explosive  effects  might  be  enormous.  It  was  realized  that  ordinary 
uranium  would  not  be  suitable,  for  even  if  a  fast  chain  reaction  could 
be  realized  with  it  a  very  large  quantity  of  metal  would  be  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  isotope  U-235,  if  it  could  be  separated,  offered 
great  possibilities.  It  seemed  that  the  amount  required  to  make  a 
bomb  would  not  be  very  large,  certainly  between  1  and  100  kilograms, 
and  rough  calculations  of  the  energy  released  showed  that  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  such  a  bomb  might  be  equivalent  to  many  thousands  of  tons 
of  TNT. 

45.  The  explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb  is  very  different  in  its  mechan¬ 
ism  from  the  ordinary  chemical  explosion,  for  it  can  occur  only  if  the 
quantity  of  U-235  is  greater  than  a  certain  critical  amount.  This  is 
because  the  reaction  depends  on  the  conservation  of  the  neutrons 
produced  in  the  fissions.  In  a  block  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  U-235 
the  neutrons  will  either  be  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  metal,  producing 
new  fissions,  or  they  will  escape  into  the  outer  air,  thus  being  wasted 
and  useless  for  propagatmg  the  reaction.  The  proportion  of  neutrons 
which  escape  can  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  block  of 
metal,  since  the  production  of  neutrons  is  a  volume  effect  and  wiU, 
therefore,  increase  more  rapidly  with  size  than  the  loss  by  escape, 
which  is  a  surface  effect.  It  follows  that  if  the  explosion  is  possible 
it  will  require  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  material,  which  is  called 
the  critical  size.  The  chain  reaction  will  develop  so  fully  that  an 
explosion  occurs  only  if  the  quantity  of  U-235  is  greater  than  this 
critical  amount.  Quantities  less  than  this  are  quite  stable  and  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amount  of  material  exceeds 
the  critical  size  it  is  unstable  and  a  reaction  wall  develop  and  multiply 
itself  with  enormous  rapidity,  resulting  in  an  explosion  of  unprece¬ 
dented  violence.  Thus  all  that  is  necessary  to  detonate  a  bomb  of 
U-235  is  to  bring  together  two  pieces  each  less  than  the  critical  size, 
but  which  when  in  contact  form  an' amount  exceeding  it. 

46.  If  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  atoms  in  a  mass  of  U-235 
undergo  fission  within  a  very  short  time  the  amount  of  energy  liber¬ 
ated  will  be  so  great  that  the  mass  wdl  attain  a  temperature  of 
many  million  degrees  and  a  pressure  of  many  millions  of  atmos¬ 
pheres.  It  will  consequently  expand  with  very  great  rapidity.  As 
the  density  of  the  mass  decreases  the  neutrons  can  escape  more  easily 
from  it,  and  the  chain  reaction  will  come  to  an  end.  In  order  to 
release  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  available  energy,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  reaction  should  develop  so  rapidly  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  material  can  react  before  the  system  has  time  to 
fly  apart.  The  neutrons  produced  in  the  fission  process  are  fast 
enough  to  fulfill  this  condition  (but  not  if  they  are  slowed  down  by 
artificial  means  as  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs  above). 
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47.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
nuclear  reaction  is  exceedingly  brief.  In  this  interval  the  mass  will 
have  expanded  so  much  that  the  nuclear  reaction  breaks  ofi,  owing 
to  the  escape  of  neutrons.  During  this  interval  a  substantial  part  of 
the  mass  of  U-235  should  undergo  fission,  releasing  a  large  amount  of 
energy.  If  only  1  pound  of  U-235  is  affected  this  release  of  energy 
mil  be  as  much  as  from  8,000  tons  of  TNT. 

HI.  THE  REALIZATION  OF  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB.  BRITISH  ACTIVITIES  AND 

ORGANIZATION 

(a)  Prof.  Sir  George  Thomson’s  committee 

48.  A  committee  of  scientists,  with  Prof.  Sir  George  Thomson  as 
chairman,  was  set  up  in  April  1940,  originally  under  the  Air  Ministry 
and  later  under  the  IMinistry  of  Aircraft  Production.  This  committee 
was  instructed  to  examine  the  whole  problem,  to  coordinate  work  in 
progress,  and  to  report,  as  soon  as  possible,  whether  the  possibilities 
of  producing  atomic  bombs  during  this  w’ar,  and  their  military  effect, 
were  sufficient  to  justify  the  necessary  diversion  of  effort  for  this 
pm-pose. 

49.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  establish  the  nuclear  data  on 
which  depended  the  possibility  of  an  atomic  bomb  and  which  de¬ 
termined  its  size.  This  work  had  already  begun  at  Liverpool  early 
in  1940  under  Prof.  Sir  James  Chadwick,  and  it  was  now  pushed  on 
more  rapidly  with  Drs.  Frisch  and  Rotblat  as  his  senior  collaborators. 
As  the  work  developed  and  further  problems  appeared,  it  was  extended 
to  tlie  Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  imder  Drs.  Feather  and 
Bretscher.  This  also  had  the  advantage  of  providing  an  insurance 
against  possible  interruption  from  the  effects  of  enemy  bombing, 
to  which  the  Liverpool  laboratory  was  somewhat  exposed.  The 
many  theoretical  aspects  of  the  problem  were  investigated  by  Professor 
Peierls,  assisted  by  Dr.  Fuchs  and  others.  They  used  the  experi¬ 
mental  data  provided  by  Liverpool  and  Cambridge  to  calculate  the 
critical  size  of  the  bomb,  they  examined  the  mechanics  of  the  reaction, 
and  calculated  the  amount  of  energy  likely  to  be  released  in  an  atomic 
explosion,  studying  the  conditions  for  increasing  the  amount. 

50.  This  was  clearly  only  one  side  of  the  problem,  for  it  would  not 
have  been  of  unmediate  practical  use  to  show  that  an  atomic  bortih 
was  feasible,  provided  that  a  certain  quantity  of  U-235  were  avail¬ 
able,  unless  it  could  also  be  shown  that  there  was  a  reasonable  possi¬ 
bility  of  separating  such  a  quantity  of  U-235  from  ordinary  uranium, 
and  hi  a  reasonable  tune.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  work  not  much 
actual  experiment  could  be  done  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  men  and  of 
facilities,  but  one  method  of  separation  was  examined  at  Liverpool 
and  shown  to  be  unpromishig.  There  are,  of  course,  several  methods 
available  for  separating  isotopes  on  a  laboratory  scale.  These  were 
examined  very  carefully  by  the  committee,  having  in  mhid  that  it 
was  essential  to  select  and  concentrate  on  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
most  economical  method,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  manpower  and 
industrial  resources  of  Britain  were  already  wholly  engaged  on  pro¬ 
duction  for  unmediate  war  needs.  The  committee  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  gaseous-diffusion  method  was  by  far  the  most  proinis- 
ing  for  large-scale  production.  It  is  based  on  physical  principles  which 
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have  long  been  fully  understood  and  which  are  easily  amenable  to  cal¬ 
culation,  and  it  seemed  lUtely  to  make  fewer  demands  for  highly  skilled 
precision  work. 

51.  Research  on  this  method  of  separation  was  taken  up  by  a  team 
of  workers  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Simon  in  the  Clarendon 
Laboratory,  Oxford.  They  were  aided  on  the  theoretical  aspects  by 
Professor  Peierls  and  his  group,  and  on  the  chemical  side  by  Prof. 
W.  N.  Haworth  and  a  group  of  men  under  his  direction  in  the  chem¬ 
istry  department,  Bii'mingham  University.  The  Metropolitan- Vickers 
Electrical  Co.  and  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.,  were  consulted 
on  the  many  technical  questions  which  were  involved.  Some  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  the  diffusion  method  was  also  started  at  Imperial 
College,  London  University. 

52.  By  the  early  summer  of  1941  the  committee  decided  that  the 
feasibility  of  a  military  weapon  based  on  atomic  energy  was  definitely 
established  and  that  this  weapon  had  unprecedented  powers  of 
destruction;  that  a  method  of  producing  the  amounts  of  material 
required  was  in  view;  and  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  industrial  effort 
needed  to  accomplish  the  project  could  be  given.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  drew  up  a  report  dated  July  15,  1941,  which  summarized 
its  findings  and  which  made  recommendations  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  project  on  a  large  scale.  By  agreement  between  the  Minister  of 
Aircraft  Production  and  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  this  report 
was  referred  to  the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
of  wliich  Lord  Hankey  was  the  chairman. 

53.  It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  consider  in  general  terms  what  had 
been  done  and  what  remained  to  be  done.  The  experiments  on  the 
nuclear  properties  of  uranium  had  confirmed  that  ordinary  uranium 
itself  would  be  useless  for  the  purpose  of  an  atomic  bomb  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  the  isotope  U-235  which  is  present  in 
ordinary  uranium  only  to  the  extent  of  0.7  percent.  They  had  further 
shown  that  if  pure  or  nearly  pure  U-235  were  available  in  sufficient 
bulk  a  chain  reaction  could  develop  which  would  result  in  an  explosion 
of  extreme  violence.  The  data  which  had  been  obtained  were  sufficient 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  U-235  required,  but  this  estimate 
was  very  rough  and  the  critical  size  was  known  only  to  a  factor  of  three. 
The  theoretical  work  had  confirmed  the  early  result  that  the  amount 
of  energy  released  in  an  atomic  explosion  would  be  very  large  com¬ 
pared  with  the  effect  of  ordinary  bombs.  Calculations  had  been 
made  on  the  effect  of  “tampers”  and  on  the  best  size  of  bomb.  The 
method  of  assembly  of  the  material  for  use  as  a  weapon  and  the 
method  of  fuzing  had  been  considered,  but  no  experiments  had  been 
made.  On  the  problem  of  production  of  this  material,  U-235,  it  had 
been  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  gaseous-diffusion  method,  and 
research  and  development  on  some  aspects  had  shown  considerable 
promise.  A  scheme  had  been  put  forward  by  Dr.  Simon  and  Professor 
Peierls  which  had  proceeded  to  the  first  stage  of  design.  Leading 
experts  of  industrial  firms  had  been  consulted  who  had  agreed  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  build  a  satisfactory  plant,  although  difficulties 
were  to  be  anticipated.  Estimates  were  given  for  the  cost  of  a  plant 
to  provide  adequate  quantities  of  U-235  and  for  the  time  required 
to  build  it. 

54.  In  short,  the  committee  was  completely  convinced  that  an 
atomic  bomb  depending  on  the  fission  of  U-235  was  feasible  and  that 
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its  effect  would  be  comparable  with  that  of  some  thousands  of  tons  of 
TNT  and  that  a  method  of  separation  of  U-235  from  ordinary 
uranium  could  be  realized  on  a  large  scale  so  that  sufficient  quantities 
of  the  material  could  be  obtained.  Admittedly,  a  great  deal  ot  work 
remained  to  be  done  on  all  aspects  of  the  project.  More  precise 
nuclear  data  were  required  so  that,  for  example,  the  critical  size  could, 
be  estimated  with  better  precision;  some  points  needed  co^rmation; 
methods  of  assembly  and  of  fuzing  of  the  material  had  to  be  thoroughly 
examined.  The  main  problem,  however,  was  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  plant  for  the  production  of  the  material,  and  this  most 

essentialpartof  the  project  was  only  in  Its  early  stages 

55.  A  different  but  important  aspect  of  the  application  ot  the 
Hssion  of  uranium  was  also  reviewed  by  the  committee.  This  was 
the  possibility,  mentioned  in  a  previous  section  of  this  statement,  ot 
findiW  conditions  under  which  a  mixture  of  uraniuin  and  some  suit¬ 
able  slowing-down  medium  might  give  a  neutran  chain  reaction  in 
which  the  release  of  energy  was  obtained  m  a  contTOlled  way.  ibis 
work  was  being  carried  out  at  Cambridge  by  Drs.  Halban  and 

^*These  two  French  physicists  had  been  sent  by 
this  country  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  France  in  June  1940  They 
brought  with  them  the  165  liters  of  heavy  water— practically  the  whole 
world  stock  of  this  material— which  the  hrench  Government  had 
bought  from  the  Norsk  Hydro  Co.  just  before  the  invasion  of  Norway. 
Drs  Halban  and  Kowarski  were  instructed  by  Professor  Johot  to 
make  every  effort  to  get  in  England  the  necessary  facilities  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  British  Government 
and  in  the  joint  interest  of  the  Allies,  a  crucial  experiment  which  had 
been  planned  in  Paris  and  for  which  the  heavy  water  h^ad  been 
acquired.  Facilities  were  provided  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory, 
Cambridge,  and  by  December  1940;  they  produced  strong  evidence 
that  in  a  system  composed  of  uranium  oxide  (as  actually  used)  or 
uranium  metal  with  heavy  water  as  the  slowing-down  medium,  a 
divergent  slow  neutron  fission  chain  reaction  would  be  realized  it  the 
system  were  of  sufficient  size.  It  seemed  likely  that,  if  uranium  metal 
were  used,  this  critical  size  would  involve  not  more  than  a  lew  tons  ot 

heavy  waterommittee  concluded  that  this  work  had  great  potential 

interest  for  power  production  but  that  this  particular  application  was 
not  likelv  to  be  developed  in  time  for  use  in  the  war.  It  was,  however, 
recomiized  that  the  slow  neutron  work  had  a  bearing  on  the  military 
project,  for  the  plutonium  which  would  be  produced  in  such  a  system 
could  be  extracted  chemically  and  might  be  capable  of  use  m  an  atomic 
bomb  instead  of  U-235.  The  difficulties  m  the  way  of  building  a 
slow  neutron  system  seemed  to  be  prohibitive  at  that  time,  in  order 
to  produce  the  quantities  of  plutonium  which  it  was  guessed,  frorn 
analogy  with  U-235,  might  be  required  for  a  bomb  many  tons  of 
uranium -and  many  tons  of  heavy  water  would  have  been  necessary. 
The  latter  particularly  would  have  demanded  a  major  industrial  effort. 

57  During  this  period,  April  1940  to  July  1941,  similar  problems 
were'  occupying  the  minds  of  American  scientists.  Contact  was 
maintained  partly  by  the  transmission  of  reports  through  the  normal 
scientific  liaison  machine  and  partly  by  visits  in  both  directions  by 
scientists  on  general  scientific  missions.  Professor  Bambridge,  of  the 
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National  Defense  Kesearch  Committee  of  America  (NDRC),  was  in 
England  in  April  1941,  and  Professor  Lauritsen  (NDRC)  was  in 
England  in  July  of  the  same  year  on  general  scientific  matters.  Both 
were  invited  to  attend  meetings  of  Sir  George  Thomson’s  committee. 

(6)  Directorate  of  Tube  Alloys,  DSIR 

58.  The  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  of  the  War  Cabinet,  of 

which  Lord  Hankey  was  the  chairman,  endorsed  the  view  of  Sir 
George  Thomson’s  committee  on  the  importance  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Churchill,  who  had  been  kept  informed  on 
the  developments  by  Lord  Cherwcll,  asked  Sir  John  Anderson,  in 
September  1941,  to  undertake  personal  responsibility  for  the  super¬ 
vision  of  this  project  as  one  of  great  urgency  and  secrecy.  To  advise 
him  he  set  up,  under  his  chairmanship,  a  consultative  council,  of 
which  the  members  were  the  chaiiman  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  War  Cabinet  (Lord  Hankey  and,  later,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Butler),  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  (Sir  Henry  Dale),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
(Sir  Edward  Appleton),  and  Lord  Cherwcll.  To  insure  continuity  the 
Minister  of  Aircraft  Production,  Lord  Brabazon  of  Tara,  served  on 
this  council  at  the  beginning.  * 

59.  The  direction  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  a  new  division  of  the 
Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  and  thus  fell  under 
the  general  administrative  charge  of  Sir  Edward  Appleton  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department.  It  was  known,  for  reasons  of  security,  as  the 
Directorate  of  Tube  Alloys.  Mr.  W.  A.  Akers  was,  at  Sir  John 
Anderson’s  request,  released  by  the  Board  of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries,  Ltd.,  to  act  as  Director,  with  direct  access  to  the  Minister 
on  all  questions  of  policy.  Mr.  Akers  had  as  his  deputy  and  principal 
assistant,  Mr.  M.  W.  Perrin,  who  was  also  lent  by  ICI.  Mr.  Akers 
was  advised  by  a  technical  committee,  under  his  chairmanship,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  scientists  who  were  directing  the  different  sections  of  the 
work  and  some  others.  The  original  members  were  Prof.  Sir  James 
Chadwick,  Professor  Peierls,  and  Lrs.  Halban,  Simon,  and  Slade, 
with  Mr.  Perrin  as  secretary.  Later  it  was  joined  by  Sir  Charles 
Darwin  and  Professors  Cockcroft,  Oliphant,  and  Feather. 

(c)  Visit  of  United  States  Mission  to  Britain,  November  1941 

60.  In  November  1941,  at  the  time  when  the  new  TA  (Tube  Alloys) 
organization  was  set  up,  an  American  mission,  composed  of  Professors 
Pegram  and  Urey,  of  Columbia  University,  came  to  this  country  to 
study  the  e.xperimental  and  theoretical  work  which  had  been  done  on 
the  TA  project,  to  learn  our  ideas  for  future  work,  and  to  agree  on 
arrangements  for  complete  and  rapid  interchange  of  information. 
They  visited  all  the  establishments  where  T A  work  was  in  progress  and 
took  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  new  TA  Techrical  Committee  at  which 
progress  was  reviewed  and  new  programs  discussed. 

(d)  Visit  of  British  TA  Mission  to  United  States  of  America,  Febmary- 
April  1942 

61.  Under  the  new  organization  a  great  extension  of  the  scale  of 
work,  both  in  university  and  industrial  laboratories,  was  started.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  also,  a  greatly  intensified  TA  effort 
had  followed  the  return  of  Profes.sors  Pegram  and  Urey  from  England. 
A  mission  composed  of  Mr.  Akers,  Dr.  Halban,  Professor  Peierls,  and 
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Dr  Simon  visited  America  at  the  beginning  of  1942  to  ensure  that  the 
programs  plaimed  for  the  United  Kingdom  were  coordinated  as 
efficiently  as  possible  with  the  American  work. 

62.  Every  section  of  the  American  program  was  examined  in  detail 
and  it  was  already  clear  that  the  new  American  TA  orgamzation 
intended  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  enormous  resources  available 
in  the  universities  and  in  industry. 

(e)  British  TA  program 

63.  It  was  clear  in  1942  that,  even  though  granted  very  liigh  pri¬ 

ority,  the  scale  upon  which  TA  research  and  development  could  be 
undertaken  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  far  smaller  than  ^  in 
America.  A  large  proportion  of  the  qualified  physicists  was  occupied 
in  other  urgent  war  work  and  the  industrial  resources  of  Britain  were 
engaged,  at  that  time,  in  war  production  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  was  the  case  in  the  United  States  of  America.  .  ,  rp  a  • 

64.  Consequently  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  field  of  TA  investi¬ 
gation.  Broadly  the  programs  chosen  were: 

Determination  of  essential  nuclear  physical  data. 

Theoretical  investigations  into  the  chain  reaction  in  an  atomic 
bomb,  the  dimensions  and  design  of  a  bomb,  and  its  blast  effect. 

The  gaseous-diffusion  U-235  separation  process.  This  in¬ 
cluded  theoretical  and  experimental  research  on  the  process,  the 
design,  and  construction  of  prototype  machines,  the  manufacture 
of  materials  needed,  studies  on  materials  of  construction,  etc. 

Investigation  of  slow  neutron  divergent  systems,  especially 
with  heavy  water  as  the  slowing-down  medium. 

The  manufacture  of  uranium  metal  for  the  slow  neutron  systems 

or  piles. 

The  manufacture  of  heavy  water. 

(i)  Location  oj  work 

65  Experimental  determination  of  nuclear  physical  data:  The  re¬ 
search  teams  at  Liverpool  and  Cambridge  Universities  were  con¬ 
siderably  strengthened  and  small  programs  were  started  at  Bristol 
and  Manchester  Universities.  __  n 

•  Prof.  Sir  James  Chadwick  exercised  general  supervision  over  all  this 

Slow  neutron  systems:  This  work  continued  at  Cambridge  under 
Drs.  Halban  and  Kowarski,  with  the  collaboration  of  Dr.  Bretscher. 

Theoretical  investigations  into  chain  reaction,  etc.:  Professor 
Peierls  and  his  team  continued  their  studies  at  Birmingham,  ■with 
collaboration  on  special  problems  with  Professor  Dirac,  of  Cambridge. 

Later,  when  Professor  Peierls  moved  to  United  States  of  America, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Wilson  led  this  group. 

66.  The  gaseous-diffusion  process— University  research:  I  he  exj^r- 
imental  work  was  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Simon.  His 
extended  team  at  the  Clarendon  Laboratory  had,  as  leaders,  Mr. 
Arms  and  Drs.  Kurti  and  Kuhn.  The  theoretical  study  of  the 
ess  remained  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Peierls  and  his  group  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Also  at  Birmingham  University  Professor  Haworth,  who 
had  been  very  active  in  TA  from  the  days  of  the  Thomson  committe^ 
had  a  group  working  on  a  number  of  chemical  problems  connected 
with  the  diffusion  project. 
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67.  Research  and  development  in  industrial  establishments:  The 
Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd.,  accepted  a  contract  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  certain  prototype  machines  embodying  the 
principles  worked  out  by  Dr.  Simon  and  Professor  Peierls.  The 
successful  construction  of  these  machines  was  a  considerable  technical 
achievement  in  view  of  the  novel  features  contained  in  them.  They 
were  later  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  simpler  design  which  offered 
certain  advantages  in  operation. 

68.  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd.  (ICI),  were  entrusted  with 
the  contract  for  the  development  of  the  diffusion  plant  as  a  whole,  and 
the  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Billingham  division  of  that  company. 
This  program  was  a  very  extensive  one  as  it  covered  everything  in¬ 
volved  in  the  design  of  a  complete  plant,  including  the  working  out  of 
flow  sheets,  research  on  materials  of  construction,  and  the  development 
of  new  types  of  valves,  instruments,  etc.,  to  meet  novel  conditions. 

■  69.  In  this  work  they  were  assisted  by  the  metals  division  of  ICI, 
which  studied  various  manufacturing  processes.  ICI  Metals,  Ltd., 
had  as  subcontractors  Percy  Lund  Humphries  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Sun  Engraving  Co.,  Ltd.,  coordinated  by  Dr.  Banks,  whose  services 
were  made  available  by  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Research 
Association.  Metallization,  Ltd.,  also  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  this  section  of  the  work.  Processes  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
many  special  chemicals  required  were  worked  out  by  the  general 
chemicals  division  of  ICI,  assisted  by  the  dyestuffs  division.  The 
Mond  Nickel  Co.,  Ltd.,  under  a  separate  contract,  made  a  very 
successful  investigation  of  certain  metallurgical  problems. 

70.  Although  some  of  these  research  programs  will  be  carried  on  a 
little  longer,  largely  in  order  to  establish  optimum  conditions,  ICI 
Billingham  division  has  been  able  to  close  down  the  main  program 
after  producing  flow  sheets  and  designs  for  diffusion  plants  operating 
over  a  fairly  wide  range  of  conditions.  In  broad  outline  the  plant  is, 
of  course,  similar  to  the  American  diffusion  plant  now  in  operation, 
but  it  embodies  certain  novel  features. 

71.  The  manufacture  of  uranium  metal:  ICI  (General  Chemicals), 
Ltd.,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  uranium  metal  and  succeeded  in 
developing  a  satisfactory  method.  The  conversion  of  the  metal  into 
rods,  as  required  for  a  pile,  was  tackled  by  ICI  metals  division.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  many  problems  required  study  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  physical,  metallurgical,  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  metal.  Research  on  these  points  was  undertaken  by  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  Dr.  wSimon  at  Oxford  with  a  subgroup  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  British  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Research  Association,  Dr. 
Orowan  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Alkali  Division  of  ICI. 

72.  Heavy  water:  ICI  Billingham  division,  wliich  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  separation  of  heavy  water  on  a  laboratory  scale,  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  production  of  this  material  on  a 
large  scale.  After  examining  various  methods  they  reported  that 
the  most  suitable  process  to  adopt  in  this  country,  if  speed  of  con¬ 
struction  and  certainty  of  operation  were  paramount,  was  the  electro¬ 
lytic  process  incorporating  the  vapor  phase  catalytic  exchange  princi¬ 
ple  introduced  by  Professor  Taylor  of  Princeton  University,  United 
States  of  America.  Flow  sheets  and  designs  were  prepared  for  a 
plant  in  which  the  exchange  system  was  of  a  novel  design  believed 
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to  be  simpler  and  more  efficient  than  any  of  those  hitherto  used  or 

*^73^^Elcctromagnetic  method:  Through  the  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  we  were  aware  of  the  remarkable  development  work  which  was 
beinf>-  carried  on  at  the  University  of  California  under  Prol.  E.  U. 
Lawrence,  with  the  object  of  converting  the  mass-spectrograph,  used 
for  the  separation  of  isotopes  in  minute  quantities,  into  a  large-scale 
production  apparatus,  but  it  was  decided  not  to  start  any  corrcspond- 
iiv-  research  in  this  country  as  tlic  physicist  most  suitable  tor  tins 
work.  Professor  Oliphant.  of  Birmingham,  was  engaged  in  other  ur¬ 
gent  war  work.  ,  •  r  .1  ^  1  „ 

74.  In  elulv  1943  it  was  possible  to  release  him  from  that  work  so 

that  it  was  decided  to  start  a  research  program  at  Birmingham  on  tins 
method.  Before  work  had  really  started  Professor  Oliiihaiit  visited 
America  in  connection  with  discussions  on  a  closer  integration  of 
British  and  American  TA  efforts,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  as  described 
below  that  the  most  cllicient  course  to  follow  in  tlie  joint  inti'rest 
%vn=  for  Professor  Oliphant  and  most  of  his  team  to  move  to  United 
States  of  America.  The  British  electromagnetic  program  was  there¬ 
fore' ahandoned.  ■  A/r  1  in/tc 

7-).  After  Ih-ofessor  Oliphant’s  return  to  tins  country  in  March  194.5 

it  was  decided  to  arrange  for  research  to  be  started  on  sonic  of  fbf' 
electrical  engineering  problems  involved  in  this  type  of  plant.  \V  it  1 
this  oh  eel  research  contracts  have  been  placed  'vith  the  Bntisli 
Thon  son-Houston  Co.,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and  Metropolitaii- 
Vickers  Electrical  Co.  In  addition,  the  first  and  last  of  these  com¬ 
panies  had  already  given  considerable  assistance  by  ffndmg  to  the 
British  TA  organization  the  services  of  Dr.  k.  4.  K.  Wilkinson,  ur. 
T.  E,  Allihorte.  and  other  physicists  and  engineers. 

(ii)  Coordination  of  ■programs 

7C).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  account  of  the  diffusion  plant  research 
proiect  that  many  university  and  industrial  teams  were  concerned, 
so  that  proper  coordination  of  the  work  became  an  important  matter 
The  same  applied  to  the  work  on  the  production  of  uranium  metal  and 
its  inetalliiro-y.  It  was  also  evident  that  some  of  the  chemical  research 
carried  out'^for  one  project  would  be  of  interest  in  connection  with 
another.  To  insure  satisfactory  coordination  of  the  work  certain 

committees  and  jiancls  were  set  up.  .  .  . 

77.  The  diffusion  work  was  dealt  with  by  the  Diffusion  1  roject 
Committi'c  reporting  to  the  TA  Technical  Committee.  The  members 
of  this  Diffusion  Committee  were:  _ 

Mr.  W.  A.  Akers,  Director,  TA  (DSIR),  chairman. 

Maj.  K.  Gordon  (later  Dr.  G.  I.  Higson),  ICI  Bilhngham  division, 
deputy  chairman. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Simon,  Oxford  University. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Arms,  Oxford  University.  .  .  , 

Prof.  R.  Peierls  (later  Dr.  A.  H.  Wilson),  Birmingham  University. 
Mr.  J.  b.  Brown,  ICI  Billingham  division. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Harding,  ICI  Billingham  division. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Kearton,  ICI  Billingham  division. 

Mr.  S.  Labrow,  ICI  Billingham  division. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Park,  ICI  Billingham  division. 

Mr.  N.  Elce,  Aletropolitan-Vickers  Electrical  Co. 
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Mr.  H.  Smethurat,  Metropolitan -Vickers  Electrical  Co. 

Mr.  M.  J.  S.  Clapham,  ICI  metals  division. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Smith,  ICI  metals  division. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Perrin,  TA  Directorate  (DSIR),  secretary. 

78.  The  chemical  research  was  coordinated  by  a  panel  reporting 
to  the  TA  Technical  Committee.  The  constitution  of  this  panel  was: 

Prof.  W.  N.  Haworth,  Birmingham  University,  chairman. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Slade,  ICI  vice  chairman. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Simon,  Oxford  University. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Baxter,  ICI  general  chemical  division. 

Dr.  J.  Ferguson,  ICI  alkali  division. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Park,  ICI  Billingham  division. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Perrin,  TA  Directorate  (DSIR),  secretary. 

79.  Uranium  metal  production  and  metallurgical  matters  were 
handled  a  Metal  Panel,  whose  members  were: 

Mr.  E.  Colbeck,  ICI  alkali  division,  chairman. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Alexander,  ICI  metals  division. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Allen,  National  Physical  Laboratory. 

:  Mr.  G.  L.  Bailey,  British  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Research  Associa- 

!  tion. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Roberts,  ICI  general  chemicals  division. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Simon,  Oxford  University. 

Mr.  D.  C.  G.  Gattiker,  TA  Directorate  (DSIR),  secretary. 

(Hi)  Research  Contracts.  Patents. 

80.  The  contracts  under  which  research  is  carried  on  in  university 
I  laboratories  contain  clauses  reserving  exclusively  to  the  Government 

aU  discoveries,  inventions,  and  other  results  arising  from  the  work. 
1  In  the  case  of  researches  carried  on  by  industrial  firms  all  results,  in- 
I  ventions,  and  developments  in  detail  applicable  within  the  TA  field 
!  become  exclusively  the  property  of  the  Government.  Where  an  in¬ 
vention  is  also  usable  outside  the  TA  field  provision  has  been  made 
whereby  its  use  outside  the  field  can  be  made  available  to  industiy. 
1  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Government  to  decide  whether  or  not 
;  a  particular  use  is  within  or  without  the  field.  Questions  relating  to 
inventions  and  patents  are  dealt  with  by  a  small  Patents  Committee 
i  composed  of: 

!  Mr.  A.  Blok,  DSIR,  chairman. 

-  Mr.  W.  A.  Akers,  Director  TA  (DSIR). 

Mr.  M.  W.  Perrin,  TA  Directorate  (DSIR). 

I  (J)  Joint  British-Canadian- American  slow  neutron  project  in  Canada 

81.  Toward  the  end  of  1942  it  was  decided  that  the  slow  neutron 
[I  research  in  progress  at  Cambridge  would  proceed  more  quickly  and 
h  efficiently  if  it  were  transferred  to  a  place  geographically  nearer  to 
1 '  Chicago  where  the  corresponding  American  work  was  being  carried  out. 

82.  A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Canadian  Government  that  a  joint 
J  British-Canadian  research  establishment  should  be  set  up  in  Canada 
1  to  work  in  close  touch  with  the  American  group.  The  Canadian 
[  Government  welcomed  the  suggestion,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
'  t  beginning  of  1943  a  large  research  establishment  was  set  up  in  Montreal 
i  under  the  general  direction  of  the  National  Research  Council  of 
*  Canada. 

83.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Cambridge  group,  under  Dr. 
I;  Halban,  was  moved  to  Montreal  where  the  research  staff  was  rapidly 
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augmeuted  by  many  Canadian  scientists,  several  new  recruits  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  certain  number  from  the  United  States. 
The  laboratory  was  at  first  directed  by  Dr.  Halban.  He  resigned  this 
position  early  in  1944  and  Prof.  J.  D.  Cockcroft  was  appointed  to 

succeed  him.  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  , 

84.  During  the  spring  of  1944  the  Americans  joined  actively  m  that 
project  which  now  became  a  joint  British-Canadian- American  enter¬ 
prise.  Its  scope  was  enlarged  and  in  1944  a  site  was  selected  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  near  Petawawa,  Ontario,  for  the  construction  of  a  pilot 
scale  pile  using  heavy  water  supplied  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  slowing-down  medium. 

85.  This  joint  enterprise  in  Canada  has  been  described  more  fully 
in  statements  issued  by  the  Canadian  Government.  It  represents  a 
great  contribution,  both  in  men  and  money,  by  that  Government  to 
the  development  of  this  new  branch  of  science  and  its  application. 

[g)  Transfer  of  British  TA  research  groups  to  United  States  of  America 

86.  In  August  1943  Sir  John  Anderson  visited  America  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  United  States  authorities  the  means  by  which  the 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries  might  best  be  placed  upon  a 
more  formal  basis.  Further  discussions  took  place  subsequently  be¬ 
tween  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  which  led  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  Combined  Policy  Committee  in  Washington. 

87.  Prof.  Sir  James  Chadwick,  who  was  appointed  scientific  adviser 
to  the  British  members  of  this  committee,  exainined,  with  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  scientific  and  technical  direction  of  the  American 
project,  the  question  whether  there  were  any  further  steps  which 
could  be  taken  in  the  pooling  of  scientific  and  technical  effort  which 
would  accelerate  the  production  of  atomic  bombs  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

88.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions  it  was  decided  to  move  to 
America  a  large  number  of  the  scientists  working  in  England  on  TA 
in  order  that  they  might  work  in  the  appropriate  American  groups. 

89.  At  this  time  Professor  Bohr  escaped  from  Denmark  and  the 
British  Government  appointed  him  as  an  adviser  on  scientific  matters. 
His  scientific  advice  on  the  TA  project  has  been  available  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  United  States  to  the  two  Governments. 

90.  Professor  Oliphant  and  his  team  from  Birmingham  University 
were  moved  to  Berkeley  to  work  with  Professor  Lawrence’s  group 
engaged  in  research  on  the  electromagnetic  isotope  separation  project. 
They  were  joined  by  other  physicists  from  Britain,  including  Professor 
Massey  of  University  College,  London;  Dr.  T.  E.  Allibone,  and  Dr. 
K.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  who  worked  partly  at  Berkelev^  and  partly  at  the 
electromagnetic  separation  plant  itself.  Dr.  Emeleus  of  Imperial 
College,  London;  Dr.  J.  P.  Baxter,  and  others  were  transferred  to 
the  electromagnetic  plant.  Dr.  Frisch,  from  the  Liverpool  nuclear 
physics  group,  and  Dr.  Bretscher,  from  the  corresponding  Cambridge 
section,  together  with  some  members  of  their  teams,  were  moved 
into  the  great  American  TA  research  establishment  at  Los  Alamos, 
which  is  described  in  American  statements  on  the  project.  They 
were  joined,  at  that  time  or  later,  by  a  number  of  other  British 
scientists  including  Professor  Peierls  and  Dr.  Penney,  of  Imperial 
College,  London  University.  Prof.  Sir  Geoffrey  Taylor  also  paid 
several  visits  to  this  establishment. 
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91.  The  effect  of  these  transfers  and  others  which  were  made  to 
the  Montreal  project  was  to  close  down  entirely  all  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  electromagnetic  process  and  to  reduce  almost  to 
nothing  the  nuclear  physical  research.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  proper  course  to  follow,  in  the  light  of  the 
decision  which  had  been  taken  to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  shortest  possible  time  of  an  atomic  bomb  for  use  in 
this  war. 


IV.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE:  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
NUCLEAR  PHYSICS  AND  IN  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB  PROJECT 

Ca.  400  B.  C.  Democritus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  one  of  the  first  tot 
propose  an  atomic  theory. 

79  B.  C.  Lucretius,  Roman  philosopher,  expounds  an  atomic 
theory  in  De  Rerum  Natura,  the  greatest  philo¬ 
sophical  poem  of  all  times. 

The  atomic  theory  persisted  in  the  writings  of  specu¬ 
lative  philosophers  for  many  centuries  until  the 
time  of  John  Dalton  (British),  when  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  form  useful  to  the  growing  science  of 
experimental  chemistry. 

1789.  M.  H.  Klaproth  (German)  isolates  from  pitchblende 
a  “half-metallic  substance”  which  he  named  uran¬ 
ium  after  the  planet  Uranus,  which  had  recently 
(1781)  been  discovered. 

1803.  Dalton  expresses  theory  that  all  chemical  elements  are 
made  of  atoms. 

1811.  Avogadro  (Italian)  distinguishes  between  atoms  and 
molecules. 

1816.  Prout  (British)  voices  hypothesis  that  all  elements  are 
simply  various  combinations  of  hydrogen  atoms. 

1859.  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  (German)  develop  spectroscope 
as  an  instrument  for  analyzing  light  and  for  study¬ 
ing  the  chemical  composition  of  incandescent  gases. 

1871.  Mendeleeff  (Russian)  and  Meyer  (German)  inde¬ 
pendently  develop  the  periodic  table  of  the  ele¬ 
ments. 

1891.  G.  J.  Stoney  (Irish)  coins  name,  “electron,”  for  the 
elementary  particles  of  electricity. 

1895.  W.  C.  Rontgen  (German)  discovers  X-rays. 

1896.  H.  Becquerel  (French)  discovers  phenomenon  of 

radioactivity  in  uranium  ores. 

1896.  J.  J.  Thomson  (British)  studios  deflection  of  cathode 

rays  by  a  magnet  and  concludes  these  rays  are 
actually  streams  of  discrete  particles  of  negative 
electricity,  thus  giving  evidence  for  the  physical 
reality  of  Stoney’s  electrons. 

1897.  Rutherford  (British)  studies  radiations  from  uranium 

after  Becquerel’s  discovery  of  radioactivity  and 
designates  three  types  of  rays — alpha,  beta,  and 
gamma  rays. 

1898.  Marie  and  Pierre  Curie  (Polish-French)  discover 

radium  and  polonium. 

1900.  Planck  (German)  announces  the  quantum  theory  that 
energy  manifests  itself  in  discrete  amounts  called 
quanta. 
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1905. 

1906. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 


1913. 


1915. 

1919. 

1919-32. 

1920. 

1922. 


Elster,  Geitel  (German),  and  Wilson  (British)  show 
that  a  closed  ionization  chamber  demonstrates 
weak  but  persistent  conductivity.  Wilson  sug¬ 
gests  ionization  might  be  due  to  radiation  coming 
from  outside  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 

Einstein  (German)  publishes  his  “special  theory  of 
relativity”  which  includes  the  famous  equation 
E=Mc^  for  the  equivalence  of  energy  and  mass. 

Kutherford  and  Geiger  develop  the  first  electrical 
instrument  for  counting  alpha  particles.  This 
became,  through  successive  refinements,  the  Geiger 
counter  for  detecting  atomic  particles  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  observing 
and  measiu-mg  instruments  in  the  physical  sciences. 

Millikan  (American)  begins  his  classical  experiments 
to  measure  the  exact  charge  of  the  electron. 

The  possibility  of  isotopes,  atoms  with  different 
weights  but  identical  chemical  properties,  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Soddy. 

Rutherford  proposes  theory  of  the  nuclear  atom  with 
its  mass  and  positive  charge  at  its  center. 

Barkla  (British)  finds  number  of  electrons  on  outside 
of  atom  by  studies  on  scattering  of  X-rays. 

C.  T.  R.  Wilson  (British)  devises  the  modern  form  of 
cloud  expansion  chamber  for  the  visible  study  of 
ionized  particles.  This  is  another  fundamental 
tool  of  the  nuclear  physicist. 

Laue,  Friedrich,  and  Knipping  (German)  demonstrate 
X-ray  diflraction  by  crystals. 

W.  H.  and  W.  L.  Bragg  (father  and  son,  British) 
develop  X-ray  spectrometer  using  crystals  as 
diffraction  gratings. 

F.  Soddy,  K.  Fajans,  and  A.  S.  Russell  independently 
explain  laws  of  radioactive  disintegration. 

Niels  Bohr  (Danish)  devises  model  of  atom  with 
central  nucleus  and  electrons  rotating  in  orbits 
about  it. 

Moseley  (British)  establishes  atomic  numbers  of  the 
elements  through  studies  of  their  X-ray  spectra. 

Einstein  announces  his  general  theory  of  relativity. 

Rutherford  changes  nitrogen  into  oxygen  by  bombard¬ 
ing  atomic  nuclei  with  alpha  particles.  This  was 
the  first  artificial  transmutation  of  an  element  in 
history. 

F.  W.  Aston  (British)  devises  the  mass-spectograph 
and  uses  it  to  measure  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
isotopes  of  most  chemical  elements. 

Aston  measures  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  with 
the  mass-spectrograph  and  Harkins  (American) 
suggests  the  existence  of  an  atomic  particle  with 
zero  electric  charge.  He  uses  the  name  “neutron” 
for  it. 

Boron,  fluorine,  sodium,  aluminum,  and  phosphorus 
are  artificially  disintegrated  by  Rutherford  and 
Chadwick. 
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Millikan  and  his  collaborators  begin  tbeir  studies  on 
cosmic  rays. 

1924.  DeBroglie  (French)  starts  quantum  mechanics  by  sug¬ 
gesting  existence  of  waves  associated  with  particles. 
1927.  Davisson  and  Germer  (American)  show  that  beams  of 
electrons  can  behave  as  if  they  were  waves.  Their 
experimental  results  were  in  good  agreement  with 
DeBroglie’s  equations. 

1929.  G.  Gamow  (Russian),  R.  W.  Gurney  (British),  and 

E.  U.  Condon  (American)  show  that  the  laws  of 
radioactivity  are  explained  in  terms  of  quantum 
mechanical  behavior  of  particles  in  the  nucleus. 

1930.  The  positron,  a  particle  of  positive  electricity,  is 

predicted  from  theoretical  consideration  by  P.  A. 
M.  Dirac. 

1931.  W.  M.  Latimer,  H.  C.  Urey,  H.  L.  Johnson,  R.  T. 

Birge,  and  D.  H.  Menzel  (American)  construct 
table  of  isotopes  and  predict  existence  of  unlcnown 
isotopes.  Many  of  these  have  already  been 
discovered. 

E.  O.  Lawrence  (American)  invents  the  cyclotron. 

1932.  H.  C.  Urey,  F.  Brickwedde,  and  Murphy  (American) 

discover  heavy  hydrogen  (deuterium). 

J.  Chadwick  (British)  discovers  the  neutron. 

C.  D.  Anderson  (American)  discovers  positron 
resulting  from  passage  of  cosmic  rays  through 


J.  D.  Cockcroft  and  E.  T.  S.  Walton  (British)  find 
mass  converted  to  energy  when  the  lithium  nucleus 
is  bombarded  with  artSicially  accelerated  protons. 

1933.  Chadwick,  Blackett,  and  Occhialini  demonstrate 

production  of  positrons  through  bombardment  of 
matter  with  gamma  rays. 

Van  de  Graff  (American)  designs  electrostatic  gener¬ 
ator  to  produce  up  to  10,000,000  volts. 

C.  C.  Lauritsen  uses  million-volt  X-ray  tube  for 
atomic  studies. 

1934.  E.  Fermi  (Italian)  bombards  uranium  with  slow 

neutrons  and  creates  new  element  with  atomic 

number  93.  n  •  ^ 

Irene  Curie  and  F.  Joliot  (French)  produce  artificial 
radioactivity. 

1935.  Dempster  (American)  discovers  uranium-235. 

1939.  O.  Hahn  and  F.  Strassmann  (German)  bombard  ura¬ 
nium  with  neutrons  and  find  barium  and  krypton 
among  the  fragments  of  the  uranium  nuclei. 

Lise  Meitner  and  O.  Frisch  (German)  propose  theory 
that  this  splitting  of  the  uranium  atom,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  “fission,”  is  accompanied  by 
the  release  of  enormous  quantities  of  energy. 
Frisch  and  Joliot  independently  and  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  demonstrate  experimentally  that  large 
amounts  of  energy  are  actually  released  as  a  result 
of  uranium  fission. 
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Bolu’  and  Wheeler  present  early  comprehensive  theory 
of  nuclear  fission.  Bohr  suggests  that  uranium- 
235  undergoes  fission. 

Meitner  studies  fission  in  thorium. 

Several  American  laboratories  (Columbia,  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  Carnegie  Institution,  and  California)  confirm 
fission  experiments. 

Possibility  of  military  uses  of  energy  released  by  fis¬ 
sionable  materials  envisaged  by  L.  Szilard,  E.  Fermi, 
E.  Wigner,  and  others. 

In  fall  of  1939,  Alexander  Sachs  transmits  a  letter 
from  Einstein  to  President  Roosevelt  suggesting 
that  work  on  fission  be  encouraged. 

President  Roosevelt  appoints  Advisory  Committee 
on  Uranium. 

1940.  National  Defense  Research  Committee  organizes  and 

takes  over  uranium  research  project. 

Two  new  elements,  neptunium  and  plutonium,  are 
created  and  quantity  production  becomes  a  definite 
possibility. 

Nier,  of  Minnesota,  and  Dunning,  of  Columbia,  inde¬ 
pendently  confu-m  Bohr’s  prediction  of  the  fission- 
ability  of  uranium-235. 

1941.  Possibilities  of  using  plutonium  for  a  bomb  were  in¬ 

vestigated. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  takes 
over  uranium  project. 

1942.  August  13.  The  Manliattan  District  of  United 

States  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  established 
for  the  production  of  atomic  bombs. 

December  2.  The  first  self-maintaining  nuclear  chain 
reaction  is  put  into  operation  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

1943.  April.  Laboratory  for  bomb  research  opened  at  Los 

Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

1945.  July  16.  The  first  experimental  atomic  bomb  is  suc¬ 

cessfully  exploded  in  New  Mexico. 

August  6.  The  first  military  atomic  bomb  is  dropped 
on  Hiroshima  in  Japan. 

August  6.  President  Truman  issues  first  announce¬ 
ment  on  the  use  of  the  bomb. 

August  8.  Second  atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Nagasaki. 
August  11-12.  Official  report,  “Atomic  Energy  for 
Military  Purposes,”  by  H.  D.  Smyth,  is  released  to 
the  public. 

October  3.  President  Truman  sends  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  recommending  legislation  for  domestic  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy. 

November  15.  Declaration  on  atomic  energy  issued 
by  President  Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
and  Mackenzie  King. 

December  27.  Moscow  Agreement  announced. 

1946.  January  24.  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 

mission  is  created. 


V.  GLOSSARY:  SCIENTIFIC  TERMS  RELATING  TO  ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

Alpha-pariicle,  a  positively  charged  particle  emitted  by  certain  na¬ 
turally  radioactive  substances  like  uranium  and  radium.  The 
alpha-particle  has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  the  helium 
atom  nucleus,  which  consists  of  two  protons  and  two  neutrons. 

Atom,  the  smallest  unit  of  which  a  chemical  element  is  built.  The 
simplest  atoms  are  those  of  hydrogen;  the  most  complex,  those 
of  uranium.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  means 
“an  uncuttable  thing,”  which  makes  the  name  rather  ill  adapted 
to  an  age  of  atom  smashing  and  reflects  the  older  view  that 
atoms  are  fundamental,  indestructible  things  in  nature. 

History. — Some  suggestions  that  matter  is  made  of  atoms 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  espe¬ 
cially  Democritus  and  Lucretius.  A  scientific  approach  waited 
upon  the  work  of  John  Dalton,  BiJtish  chemist,  about  150  years 
ago.  'He  developed  an  atomic  theory  on  the  basis  of  known  facts 
about  the  composition  of  chemical  compounds  and  first  arrived 
at  an  understanding  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  better-known 

elements.  t-,  .  i  •  x 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  Russian  chenaist, 

Mendeleeff,  discovered  that  when  the  elements  are  arranged  in  a 
scale  ordered  according  to  their  atomic  weights,  elements  with 
similar  characteristics  appear  at  regular  intervals  in  the  scale. 
This  arrangement  of  the  elements  is  known  as  the  periodic 
system  of  the  elements.  It  first  led  men  to  the  realization  that  an 
atom  of  any  element  must  be  built  on  a  pattera  which  partially 
repeats  itself  in  other  elements  of  similar  chemical  properties. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  especially  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  Faraday  (British)  and  Ai-rhonius  (Swedish), 
it  was  learned  from  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  electrochemistry 
(the  science  behind  the  art  of  silverplating)  that  atoms  are  made 
of  particles  of  electricity.  At  the  end  of  the  century  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  electrons  by  J.  J.  Thomson  (British)  and  of  X-rays  by 
Rontgen  (German)  made  this  fact  of  the  electrical  nature  of 
matter  even  clearer.  Men  began  to  investigate  how  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter  could  be  fully  explained  in  terms  of  atoms  made  of 
electrified  particles. 

Modern  view. — In  1912  Rutherford  (British)  developed  from 
experiments  on  radioactivity  the  nuclear  model  of  the  atom. 
He  learned  that  atoms  have  a  central  relatively  heavy  particle, 
the  nucleus,  which  carries  a  positive  electric  charge.  This 
nucleus  is  surrounded  by  electrons  carrying  a  negative  electric 
charge  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  positive  charge  of  the  nucleus. 
Thus,  though  made  up  of  electrified  particles,  the  whole  atom  is 
.electrically  neutral. 
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The  full  theoretical  development  of  the  nuclear  atom  model  was 
initiated  by  Bolir  (Danish),  who,  with  others,  was  able  to  relate' 
the  theory  to  the  principal  facts  of  spectroscopy  (study  of  light 
emitted  by  atoms).  Indeed,  a  rich  vein  of  information  about 
the  details  of  atomic  structure  was  derived  from  the  study  of 
light  itself.  This  occupied  the  central  position  in  physical 
research  in  the  period  1915  to  1935. 

In  1926,  the  detailed  knowledge  was  greatly  advanced  by 
discoveries  made  by  L.  DeBroglie  (French),  E.  Schrodinger 
(Austrian),  and  C.  J.  Davisson  (United  States)  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  electron.  It  was  found  that  the  particles  within 
an  atom  do  not,  as  was  first  supposed,  move  according  to  the 
same  mechanical  laws  as  those  governing  planets  or  baseballs. 
This  discovery  led  to  the  development  of  a  new  branch  of  physics 
known  as  quantum  mechanics,  and  has  raised  problems  which, 
have  not  yet  been  fully  settled. 

Atomic  bomb.  While  the  details  of  the  atomic  bomb  are  military 
secrets,  certain  facts  of  interest  have  been  disclosed. 

Atomic  bombs  cannot  be  made  smaller  than  a  certain  critical 
size.  A  small  lump  of  uranium  will  not  explode  because  it  loses 
too  many  neutrons  through  its  surface  for  a  chain  reaction  to 
maintain  itself.  Before  it  is  fired,  the  bomb  contains  the  active 
material  in  two  or  more  separated  lumps,  too  small  to  explode 
by  themselves,  and  the  act  of  firing  consists  in  bringing  these 
together,  at  a  great  velocity,  into  a  single  lump  large  enough  to 
be  explosive. 

Enough  energy  is  released  during  the  first  few  millionths  of  a 
second  after  firing  to  bring  the  material  to  a  temperature  of  many 
millions  of  degrees.  Thus  the  uranium  is  completely  vaporized, 
enormous  pressures  develop,  and  expansion  begins.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  expansion,  the  material  becomes  less  dense,  the 
neutrons  can  leak  out  more  readily,  and  the  chain  reaction  is 
stopped  well  before  all  the  uranium  is  utilized. 

Atomic  number  (usually  denoted  by  Z  in  fornndas).  This  gives  the 
number  of  protons  (positively  charged)  inside  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom,  and  also  the  number  of  electrons  (negatively  charged) 
outside  the  nucleus.  Each  chemical  element  is  distinguished  by 
a  different  atomic  number. 

All  the  atoms  of  a  particular  element  have  the  same  atomic 
number,  for  the  chemical  properties  which  characterize  an  ele¬ 
ment  are  determined  by  the  number  of  electrons  in  the  atom,  in 
other  words,  by  its  atomic  number.  But  not  all  atoms  of  the 
same  chemical  element  have  the  same  atomic  weight.  (See 
isotopes,  atomic  weight,  and  nucleus.) 

Atomic  weight.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  the  weight  of  any  atom  as 
measured  on  an  arbitrary  scale  based  on  the  weight  of  an  oxygen 
atom.  On  this  scale  the  figure  16  is  chosen  as  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  atom.  Adopting  this  convention,  it  is  found  that  the 
weights  of  atoms  of  the  other  elements  can  be  expressed  very 
nearly  as  whole  numbers.  These  whole  numbers  are  called  the 
rough  atomic  weights.  The  atomic  weight  of  ordinary  hydrogei> 
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is  1 ;  that  is,  a  hydrogen  atom  is  roughly  one-sixteenth  as  heavy 
as  an  oxygen  atom.  The  atomic  weight  of  heavy  hydrogen  is  2 ; 
helium,  4 ;  lithium  atoms  occur  in  two  varieties,  with  weights,  6 
and  7.  The  figure  giving  the  rough  weight  of  an  atom  on  tins 
scale  is  also  the  total  number  of  protons  and  neutrons  contained  in 
the  nucleus  of  the  atom. 

The  precise  atomic  weights  differ  somewhat  from  these  whole 
numbers  by  approximately  one-thousandth  of  the  total  weight. 
This  difference,  however,  is  of  decisive  importance  for  estimating 
the  energy  released  on  the  formation  of  these  atoms  in  accordance 
with  the  mass-energy  eguivalence  relation. 

In  precise  work  it  is  important  to  realize  that  two  different 
scales  for  atomic  weights  are  in  use.  The  “physicists’  scale”  is 
one  in  which  the  weight  of  the  abundant  isotopic  form  of  oxygen 
is  arbitrarily  taken  as  exactly  16.  The  “chemists’  scale”  takes 
the  average  weight  of  the  various  kinds  of  oxygen  atoms  as  they 
occur  in  nature  as  exactly  16.  The  form  scale  is  more  convenient 
for  studies  of  atomic  energy. 


International  table  of  atomic  weights 


Symbol 

Atomic 

number 

Atomic 

weight 

Symbol 

Atomic 

number 

Atomic 

weight 

A1 

13 

26.97 

Neodymium _ 

Nd 

60 

144.27 

ab 

51 

121.76 

Neon..  ..  _ 

Ne 

10 

20.183 

A 

18 

39. 944 

Neptunium . 

Np 

93 

239 

As 

33 

74. 91 

Nickel _ 

Ni 

28 

68.69 

Ba 

55 

137. 36 

Nitrogen . . 

N 

7 

14.008 

Be 

4 

9.02 

Osmium _ _ 

Os 

76 

190.2 

Bi 

83 

209.00 

Oxygen... . 

0 

8 

16.000 

B 

5 

10. 82 

Palladium. . 

Pd 

46 

106.7 

Br 

35 

79.  916 

Phosphorus _ 

P 

15 

30.98 

Cd 

4$ 

112.  41 

Platinum  _ 

Pt 

78 

195. 23 

Ca 

20 

40.08 

Plutonium . 

Pu 

94 

239 

c 

6 

12. 010 

Potassium _ 

K 

19 

39.096 

Ce 

68 

140.13 

Praseodymium _ 

Pr 

59 

140. 92 

Cs 

55 

132.  91 

Protactinium _ 

Pa 

91 

231 

Cl 

17 

35. 457 

Radium _ 

Ra 

88 

226. 05 

Cr 

24 

52.01 

Radon  _ 

Rn 

86 

222 

Co 

27 

68. 94 

Rhenium . . 

Re 

75 

186. 31 

Cb 

41 

92. 91 

Rhodium. . . 

Rh 

45 

102. 91 

Cu 

29 

63.  67 

Rubidium . . 

Rb 

37 

85.48 

66 

162. 46 

Ruthenium . 

Ru 

44 

101.7 

Er 

68 

167.2 

Samarium _ 

Sm 

62 

150.  43 

Eu 

33 

152.0 

Scandium _ 

Sc 

21 

45.10 

F 

9 

19.00 

Selenium _ 

Se 

34 

78. 96 

Od 

64 

156.9 

Silicon _ 

Si 

14 

28. 06 

Ga 

31 

69.  72 

Silver . . 

Ag 

47 

107. 880 

Ge 

32 

72.60 

Sodium . . 

Na 

11 

22.997 

79 

197.2 

Strontium. . 

Sr 

38 

87. 63 

Hf 

72 

178.6 

Sulfur. . . 

S 

16 

32.06 

He 

2 

4.003 

Tantalum . . 

Ta 

73 

180.88 

Ho 

67 

164.94 

Tellurium... . 

Te 

52 

127.  61 

H 

1 

1.008 

Terbium . 

Tb 

65 

159.2 

49 

114.  76 

Thallium. . 

T1 

81 

204.  39 

I 

53 

126. 92 

Thorium . 

Th 

90 

232. 12 

Ir 

77 

193. 1 

Thulium . . 

Tm 

69 

169.4 

Fe 

26 

55. 85 

Tin . - 

Sn 

50 

118.70 

Kt 

36 

83.7 

Titanium . 

Ti 

22 

47.90 

La 

57 

138. 92 

Tungsten _ ... 

W 

74 

183. 92 

Pb 

82 

207.21 

Uranium . 

U 

92 

238.07 

Li 

3 

6.940 

Vanadium _ 

V 

23 

50. 95 

71 

174. 99 

Xenon. . . . 

Xe 

54 

131.3 

Mg 

12 

24. 32 

Ytterbium . 

Yb 

70 

173.04 

Mn 

25 

54. 93 

Yttrium _ 

Y 

39 

88.92 

Hg 

80 

200. 61 

Zinc. . . . 

Zn 

30 

65.38 

Molybdenum . 

Mo 

42 

95.95 

Zirconium.. . 

Zr 

40 

91.22 
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Beta-particle,  a  negatively  charged  particle  emitted  by  certain  radio¬ 
active  substances.  The  beta-particle,  it  has  been  discovered,  is 
simply  a  high-speed  electron  having  energies  such  as  would  be 
obtained  by  acceleratmg  an  electron  by  a  potential  of  several 
million  volts.  While  beta-particles  are  emitted  by  the  nucleus,  it 
is  not  thought  that  electrons  are  contained  in  the  nucleus  as  such. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  are  created  (and  immediately 
emitted)  by  a  transformation  of  some  of  the  energy  in  the  nucleus. 
The  processes  involved  in  beta-particle  radioactivity  are  at 
present  not  well  understood. 

■Capture— m  particular,  capture  of  a  neutron  by  an  atomic  nucleus. 
In  atomic  physics  this  term  refers  to  any  process  in  which  a  neu¬ 
tron,  on  colliding  with  an  atomic  nucleus,  sticks  to  it  or  is  absorbed 
into  it,  or  from  which  fission  results.  Depending  on  the  nucleus 
which  is  struck  and  the  speed  of  the  neutron  striking  it,  the  cap¬ 
ture  may  have  one  of  several  results.  For  example,  if  a  neutron 
is  captured  by  a  nucleus  of  ordinary  hydrogen,  some  energy  is 
given  off  as  gamma  radiation  and  there  results  a  stable  compound 
which  is  a  nucleus  of  heavy  hydrogen,  also  called  a  deuteron. 
When  a  neutron  of  any  energy  is  captured  by  a  U-235  nucleus, 
the  result  is  the  splitting  of  the  U-235  nucleus,  i.  e.,  fission.  On 
the  other  hand  only  neutrons  having  energy  of  more  than  about 
1,000,000  electron  volts  are  able  to  produce  fission  when  captured 
by  U-238.  Those  of  lower  energy  stick  to  the  nucleus,  that  is, 
they  are  captured  to  form  a  nucleus  of  U-239  which  later,  thi-ough 
natural  radioactivity,  transforms  itself  into  neptunium. 

'Chain  reaction,  a  term  applied  to  any  chemical  or  nuclear  transmuta¬ 
tion  process  in  which  some  of  the  products  of  a  particular  change 
assist  the  further  development  of  that  change. 

Specifically,  in  the  fission  chain  reaction  used  in  the  atomic 
bomb,  or  the  power-producing  manium  pile,  the  occurrence  of 
fission  is  caused  by  the  capture  of  a  neutron  by  a  uraniimi  atom. 
Then,  when  fission  occurs,  more  neutrons  are  released,  which  in 
turn  produce  fission  in  additional  uranium  atoms,  and  so  on. 

In  practical  devices  constructed  to  produce  chain  reactions,  not 
every  neutron  emitted  in  fission  causes  more  fission.  Indeed,  ex¬ 
cept  to  cause  an  explosion,  a  perfect  chain  reaction,  i.  e.,  one  in 
which  every  neutron  causes  fission,  is  not  desirable.  And  in  the 
atomic  bomb,  designed  to  produce  the  most  efficient  chain  re¬ 
action,  some  of  the  neutrons  leak  out  of  the  surface  before  they 
cause  fission.  In  the  uranium  pile  some  of  the  neutrons  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  impurities  or  by  control  rods  deliberately  introduced 
to  regulate  the  rate  at  which  fission  occurs. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  a  true  self-maintaining  chain  re¬ 
action  depends  on  the  fact  that  more  neutrons  are  emitted  in  a 
fission  than  are  required  to  produce  it.  The  attaimnent  of  an 
actual  chain  reaction  in  a  practical  arrangement  depends  on  ful¬ 
filling  the  condition  that,  in  spite  of  inevitable  losses,  on  the 
average  at  least  one  of  the  neutrons  set  free  by  each  fission  is 
effectively  utilized  in  producing  another  fission. 

•Cross-section,  a  term  used  in  atomic  physics  in  measuring  the  number 
of  collisions  of  a  given  kind  experienced  by  particles  bombarding 
a  given  target.  It  tells  the  effective  target  area  for  the  process 
in  question  and  is  thus  usually  expressed  in  square  centimeters. 
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The  cross-section  in  a  bombardment  of  an  atomic  nucleus,  i.  e., 
the  effective  area  exposed  to  a  bombardmg  neutron  of  a  certain 
speed,  is,  of  course,  an  exceedmgly  small  quantity,  of  the  order 

of  10"“  sq.  cm.  i  i  j 

To  give  a  familiar  example,  one  may  compare  a  bombardment 

process  to  shooting  repeatedly  at  random  into  a  l»rge  flock  of 
ducks.  The  greater  the  average  size  of  the  ducks  (the  “cross- 
section”)  and  the  greater  their  number  in  a  given  area,  the  more 
of  them  will  be  hit.  So,  likewise,  the  nmnber  of  neutrons  going 
at  a  certain  speed  through  a  block  of  uranium  which  will  be 
captured  by  uranium  atoms  varies  with  the  capture  cross-section 
of  uranium  and,  also,  with  the  number  of  uranium  atoms  in  unit 

volume  of  the  metal.  -j  u 

Cyclotron,  a  research  instrument  which  is  designed  to  provide  a  beam 
of  high  energy  protons  and  deuterons.  It  was  invented  in  1930 
by  E.  O.  Lawrence  (University  of  California)  and  has  been  of 
gi-eat  importance  as  a  tool  for  research  in  nuclear  physics. 

The  cyclotron  involves  a  large  electromagnet  having  a  vacuum 
chamber  between  its  poles.  In  this  chamber  an  electric  arc  is 
operated  at  the  center  to  act  as  a  source  of  protons  or  deutrons. 
Inside  the  chamber  are  two  semicircular  electrodes  to  which  is 
applied  a  radiofrequency  voltage.  The  protons  are  accelerated 
by  the  electrical  field  between  these  electrodes,  they  then  move  m 
a  semicircular  path  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field. 
During  the  time  the  protons  are  moving  around  in  this  semi¬ 
circular  path  the  voltage  on  the  electrodes  reverses  so  that  the 
proton  again  is  speeded  up  on  traversing  again  the  field  between 
the  electrodes.  In  this  way  the  protons  are  given  many  successive 
increases  in  speed  and  acquire  in  the  end  energies  of  the  order  of 
several  million  electron-volts.  (See  energy.)  .  . 

The  beam  of  high  energy  particles  so  produced  is  allowed  to 
impinge  on  various  materials  so  as  to  produce  nuclear  transfor¬ 
mations  in  the  atoms  of  these  targets 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  t-here  had  boen  constructed 
about  20  large  cyclotrons  in  various  research  laboratories  in 
America,  two  or  three  in  Russia  and  in  England,  one  in  Denmark, 
one  in  France,  and  three  in  Japan.  They  found  extensive 
application  in  preparing  artificial  radioactive  materials  for  use 
in  medical  research. 

Deuterium,  the  special  name  given  to  heavy  hydrogen,  discovered  m 
1932  by  Urey,  then  at  Columbia  University,  and  Brickwedde, 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Deuterium  has  almost 
the  same  chemical  properties  as  the  more  abundant  kincl  of 
hydrogen,  although  its  atoms  are  twice  as  heavy.  Heavy  hydro¬ 
gen  makes  up  1  part  in  5,000  of  ordinary  hydrogen. 

Deuteron,  the  special  name  given  to  the  nucleus  of  heavy  hydrogen. 
It  is  the  simplest  composite  atomic  nucleus  and  consists  of  one 
proton  and  one  neutron. 

Electron,  the  smallest  known  particle  having  a  negative  electnc 
charge.  The  part  of  an  atom  outside  the  nucleus  is  made  of 
electrons,  the  number  of  which,  being  equal  to  the  protons  in  the 
nucleus,  is  the  same  as  the  atomic  number  of  the  atom.  An  elec¬ 
tric  current  in  a  wire  consists  of  the  motion  of  electrons  through 
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the  material  of  the  wire.  A  current  of  1  ampere  corresponds  to 
the  passage  of  6.24  billion  billion  electrons  in  one  second.  In 
radio  tubes  and  in  cathode  ray  (television)  tubes,  the  current  is 
carried  by  a  stream  of  electrons.  The  beta-particles  emitted  by 
certain  radioactive  materials  are  high-speed  electrons. 

The  mass  of  electrons  at  rest  is  so  small  that  5.02X10^®  of 
them  are  needed  to  make  a  pound  (10®®=!  followed  by  29  zeros). 
The  mass  of  all  the  electrons  contained  in  a  lump  of  matter  is 
only  about  one  three-thousand-six-hundredth  of  the  total  mass, 
most  of  the  mass  being  contained,  not  in  the  electrons,  but  in  the 
atomic  nuclei.  An  electron  in  rapid  motion  has  more  mass  than 
one  at  rest  because  of  the  mass-equivalence  of  its  energy  of  motion. 
An  electron  accelerated  through  512  kilovolts  has  twice  as  much 
mass  as  one  at  rest.  Thus,  the  beta-particles  as  they  are  emitted 
by  radioactive  materials,  and  the  electrons  in  high  voltage  X-ray 
tubes,  may  have  several  times  their  normal  mass. 

Electron-volt,  a  unit  of  energy;  the  amount  of  energy  acquired  by  an 
electron  when  it  falls  through  a  potential  difference  of  1  volt. 
In  terms  of  the  basic  unit  of  energy,  the  erg,  the  relation  is 

1  electron-volt=1.60X  10~*®  erg.^ 

(See  energy.) 

Element,  one  of  the  basic  kinds  of  matter — hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen, 
uranium,  etc. — from  which  all  chemical  compounds  are  formed. 
(See  atom.)  Each  element  is  designated  by  a  chemical  symbol 
as  shown  in  the  table  of  elements  and  in  the  periodic  ciiart. 

Energy  is  defined  in  physics  as  the  capacity  for  doing  work.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  many  forms,  as  energy  of  motion  (kinetic  energy), 
gravitational  energy,  heat  energy,  nuclear  or  atomic  energy, 
chemical  energ}?’,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  always  measured  by  the 
work  which  it  does.  It  is  measured,  in  other  words,  as  the 
product  of  the  amount  of  force  exerted  multiplied  by  the  distance 
through  which  the  force  acts. 

Energy = F  orce  X  D  is  tance 

For  example,  one  unit  of  energy,  the  foot-pound,  is  the  amount 
of  energy  necessary  to  lift  a  1-pound  weight  a  vertical  distance 
of  1  foot. 

In  scientific  work  a  great  many  other  units  are  used  to  express 
quantities  of  energy,  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  metric  system 
being  1  erg.  The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  commonly 
used  energy  units,  arranged  in  order  of  size,  and  the  number  of 
ergs  contained  in  each: 


Energy  unit  EQuivale'nt  iu  etgs 

Electron-volt _  1.60X10“*^ 

Erg _  1.00 

Foot-pound _  13.56  million 

Gram-calorie _ 41.86  million 

British  thermal  unit  (B.  t.  u.) _  1.05X10'® 

Horsepower-hour _ 2.68X10'® 

Kilowatt-hour  (1.341  horsepower-hours) _ 3.60X10'® 


I  io-iJ=l  divided  by  1,000,000,000,000  (i.  e.,  1  folloveed  by  12  zeros).  10-<=1  divided  by  10,000,  etc. 
85749 — 46 - 6 
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The  energy  released  on  fission  of  a  single  uranium  atom  is  200 
mUlion  electron  volts=3.2X10-'‘  ergs.  Therefore,  to  get  one 
kilowatt-hour  of  energy  it  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  fission  of; 


3.60X10'® 

3.2X10-" 


=  1.12X10'^  atoms. 


Since  there  are  11.6X10®®  uranium  atoms  in  a  pound,  the  fission 
of  the  uranium  atoms  in  one  pound  of  uranium  brings  about  the 
release  of  10.4  million  kilowatt-hours  of  energy. 

The  total  electrical  energy  developed  in  the  United  States  m 
1939  was  1.61X10'“  kilowatt-hours,  which  is  the  amount  of 
energy  released  by  fission  of: 


1.61X10^° 

1.04X10® 


=  1.55X10®  pounds 
=  7.75  tons  of  m-anium 


Fission,  a  particular  kind  of  disintegration  of  an  atomic  nucleus.  It 
is  the  release  of  energy  in  fission  which  makes  the  explosion  in 
the  atomic  bomb.  Fission  was  fiist  realized  in  late  1938  by  Otto 
Hahn  and  Strassmann  (GeiTuan).  In  the  fall  of  1945,  Otto  Hahn 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  this  discovery. 

In  fission,  the  nucleus  is  stimulated  by  the  capture  of  a  neutron 
which  strikes  it.  Immediately,  or  sometimes  with  a  slight  delay, 
the  nucleus  becomes  unstable,  breaks  into  two  main  fra^ents 
which  are  nuclei  of  elements  of  medium  atomic  weight,  and  spills 
out  several  neutrons. 

The' atomic  nuclei  produced  as  fragments  and  the  several 
neutrons  rush  apart  at  high  speed  from  the  point  where  the  fission 
occurred.  The  neutrons,  being  uncharged,  move  rather  freely 
through  sohd  matter,  but  the  nuclear  fragments  are  quicMy 
brought  to  rest  by  colliding  against  other  atoms  of  the  material 
in  which  the  fission  occurred.  _  .  . 

Of  the  elements  occurring  in  nature,  only  uranium,  thorium, 
and  protoactinium  are  now  known  to  be  capable  of  undergoing 
fission. 

Gamma  ray,  a  nonmaterial  short-wave  radiation  emitted  by  some 
radioactive  atoms.  It  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  the 
X-rays  produced  by  a  high  voltage  X-ray  tube.  Gamma  radia¬ 
tion  resembles  X-raeliation  and  ordinary  light  in  being  related  to 
electromagnetic  w'avcs,  but  differs  from  other  atomic  radiations 
in  that  it  comes  from  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  rather  than  from 
the  electrons  outside  the  nucleus  wiiicli  are  the  source  of  light 
and  X-rays. 

Heavy  hydrogen. — See  deuterium.  „  ,  ,  ,  i  •  r 

Heavy  water,  water  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  hydrogen  is  of  the 
heavy  isotope  called  deuterium.  In  ordinary  water  only  about 
one  part  in  5,000  of  the  hydrogen  is  deuterium.  The  preparation 
of  heavy  water  from  ordinary  water  is  an  expensive  separabon 
process,  mostly  based  on  electrolysis  of  water  by  a  method 
originated  in  the  United  States  by  Washburn,  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 
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Since  most  of  the  weight  in  a  water  molecule  is  due  to  the 
oxygen,  doubling  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  only  changes  the 
molecular  weight  from  18  for  ordinary  water  to  20  for  heavy 
water.  Since  heavy  water  molecules  are  of  practically  the  same 
size  as  ordinary  water  molecules,  heavy  water  is  about  10  percent 
more  dense  than  ordinary  water. 

Heavy  water  is  useful  as  a  moderator  in  certain  special  forms 
of  the  uranium  pile. 

Ionization,  the  process  by  which  an  atom  which  is  ordinarily 
electrically  neutral  acquires  an  electrical  charge.  For  example, 
in  electrical  discharges,  as  in  electric  arcs,  neon  signs,  and  the 
like,  some  of  the  atoms  lose  one  or  more  of  the  outer  electrons 
and  are  left  with  a  net  positive  electric  charge.  Atoms  can  be 
ionized  by  absorption  of  light  or  absorption  of  X-rays  or  as  a 
result  of  being  struck  by  an  electron.  An  atom  thus  ionized 
is  called  an  ion. 

Isotope,  a  species  of  an  element  in  which  the  atoms  are  of  uniform 
atomic  weight.  Most  chemical  elements  occur  as  a  mixture  of 
several  isotopes,  i.  e.,  as  a  mixture  of  atoms  which  are  alike  in 
chemical  properties  but  fall  into  several  groups  according  to 
weight.  For  example,  chlorine  is  a  mixture  of  two  kinds  of 
chlorine  atoms  having  rough  atomic  weights  of  35  and  37. 
Uranium  occurring  in  nature  is  a  mixture  of  U-235,  an  isotope 
with  weight  235,  U-238,  an  isotope  with  weight  238,  and  a  very 
minute  amount  of  an  isotope  with  weight  234.  In  the  symbol 
designating  a  particular  isotope,  the  rough  atomic  weight  is 
usually  written  in  the  symbol  thus:  C-135,  C-137,  U-235,  U-238. 
(See,  also,  atom  and  nucleus.) 

Isotope  separation  methods  (used  in  separating  U-235  from  U-238). 
Because  isotopes  of  the  same  element  have  almost  identical 
physical  properties  and  identical  chemical  properties,  the  problem 
of  separating  them  from  one  another  is  extremely  difficult. 
Several  methods  developed  in  the  laboratory  before  the  war  were 
extended  to  full-scale  factory  production  to  obtain  uranium  for 
the  atomic  bomb  project.  All  of  the  plants  so  developed  were 
constructed  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

(a)  Mass-spectrograph  method. — In  this  method  the  material, 
some  volatile  compound  of  uranium,  is  passed  as  a  vapor  into  an 
electric  arc  in  a  vacuum  tanlc.  This  ionizes  the  uranium  atoms 
(leaves  them  positively  charged  by  knocking  off  one  or  more  of  the 
neutralizing  electrons  outside  the  nucleus).  The  ionized  atoms 
(called  ions)  are  then  accelerated  by  application  of  high  voltage. 
The  whole  tanlc  is  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  large  electro¬ 
magnet  which  causes  the  ions  to  move  in  circular  paths,  the  radii 
of  which  depend  on  the  mass  of  the  ions.  The  ions  of  two  isotopes 
of  uranium,  U-235  and  U-238,  move  in  paths  of  slightly  different 
radii  and  so  can  be  collected  in  separate  containers. 

For  the  atomic  bomb  project  this  method  was  developed  at  the 
University  of  California. 

(b)  Difiusion  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  a  mixture 
of  gases  is  allowed  to  diffuse  through  a  membrane,  the  molecules 
of  lighter  weight  get  through  more  rapidly  than  the  heavy  ones, 
resulting  in  a  partial  separation  of  the  mixture.  Actually,  when 
the  gases  are  as  similar  in  weight,  as  volatile  compounds  containing 
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the  two  isotopes  of  uranium,  the  degree  of  separation  attained  by 
one  passage  through  a  membrane  is  exceedingly  minute,  in  order 
to  achieve  a  useful  degree  of  separation  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
for  the  gas  to  be  diffused  successively  through  many  hundreds  of 

membranes.  .  ,  .  tvt  -v  ^ 

The  research  for  this  method  was  cairied  on  in  New  York  City 

at  Columbia  University.  ^  v 

(c)  Thermal  di fusion  method  depends  on  the  fact  that  when  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  mixture  is  maintained  under  conditions  where 
Sne  part  of  it  is  hot  and  another  cold,  there  is  a  partial  separation 
of  the  mixture,  with  the  differences  in  composition  corresponding 
to  the  differences  in  temperature.  This  is  also  a  very  mmi^e 
effect  and  arrangements  must  be  made  to  augment  the  effect  by 

repetition  of  the  process.  .  ,  •  ttt  i.-  ^  * 

The  research  for  this  method  was  conducted  in  Washington  at 

the  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

Mass-energy  equivalence.  This  fundamental  proposition,  enunciated 
by  Einstein  in  1905  as  one  of  the  important  practical  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  theory  of  relativity,  states  that  when  anything 
gives  off  energy  it  also  loses  weight  or  mass. 

By  the  formula  given  by  Einstein  for  this  equivalence,  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  1  pound  of  mass  would  be  accompanied  by 
the  release  of  10.66  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy.  (In  the  umts 
used  in  pure  physics,  the  destruction  of  1  gram  of  mass  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  release  of  9x10^°  ergs  of  energy.)  The  size  of  this 
figure  can  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  total  electric  power  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  which,  in  1944,  amounted  to  a  little 
over  279  billion  kilowatt-hours,  the  equivalent  in  mass,  accordmg 

to  this  formula,  of  26  pounds.  ,  .  ■  r 

This  law  is  presumably  true  m  all  cases,  but  in  the  ordina^ 
burning  of  a  fuel  the  loss  in  mass  is  too  small  to  be  observed. 
In  the  releases  of  atomic  energy  produced  thus  far,  which  are 
millions  of  times  greater  for  the  mass  of  materials  involved  than 
in  ordinary  fuel  combustion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  mass  of  material  involved  is  actually 


Mass  number.' T\\\^  is  another  term  for  the  rough  atomic  weight  It 
tells  the  total  number  of  protons  and  neutrons  m  the  nucleus. 
It  should  not  be  confused  with  atomic  number,  which  gives  at 
once  the  number  of  protons  in  the  nucleus  and  the  number  of 
electrons  outside  the  nucleus. 

Moderator.  This  is  the  name  given  to  any  material  used  for  tlie  pur¬ 
pose  of  slowing  down  the  average  speed  of  a  group  of  neutrons, 
by  means  of  impacts  of  the  neutrons  with  the  atomic  nuclei  m 
the  material  of  the  moderator.  It  is  essential  that  the  nuclei 
of  the  atoms  in  the  moderator  do  not  absorb  or  capture  the 
neutrons  but  merely  act  as  buffers  to  slow  them  down  and  absorb 
part  of  their  energy.  The  moderator  is  an  important  constiWent 
of  the  energy-  and  plutonium-producing  uranium  pde.  Thus 
far  graphite  has  been  used  most  frequently,  although  it  must  be 
specially  manufactured  to  avoid  contamination  by  certain  ele¬ 
ments,  especially  boron,  which  strongly  absorb  neutrons,  bince 
the  neutrons  lose  energy  by  elastic  impacts  with  the  nuclei  m 
the  moderator  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  material  of  low  atomic 
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weight.  Because  ordinary  hydrogen  absorbs  too  many  neu¬ 
trons,  ordinary  water  is  ineffective.  Heavy  hydrogen  (deu¬ 
terium)  in  the  form  of  heavy  water  is  good,  although  its  extrac¬ 
tion  from  ordinary  water  is  an  expensive  process.  Metallic 
beryllium  is  also  a  suitable  moderator. 

Neptunium,  a  new  chemical  element  not  occurring  in  nature,  whose 
atomic  number  is  93.  It  is  produced  in  the  uranium  pile  as  an 
element  intermediate  in  the  process  of  making  plutonium.  When 
a  U-238  atom  in  the  pile  captures  a  neutron,  it  becomes  U-239 
which  is  radioactive,  emits  a  beta-particle,  and  is  thus  trans¬ 
formed  into  Np-239.  This  kind  of  neptunium  is  also  radioactive 
and  emits  another  beta-particle  wdiereby  it  is  transformed  into 
Pu-239,  plutonium,  the  fissionable  material  used  in  making 
atomic  bombs. 

Neptunium,  like  plutonium,  was  discovered  by  Segre,  Seaborg, 
Kennedy,  and  Wahl,  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  1940. 

NeMron,  a  particle  with  no  electric  charge,  but  with  a  mass  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  that  of  the  proton.  In  nature,  neutrons  are 
locked  up  in  the  nucleus  of  an  atom,  but  they  can  be  knocked 
out  in  various  kinds  of  atom-smashing  experiments.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  neutrons  in  a  particular  nucleus  is  found  by  subtracting 
the  atomic  number  from  the  rough  atomic  weight. 

Neutrons  were  discovered  in  1932  by  Chadwick  (British).  He 
obtained  them  in  a  free  state  by  bombarding  beryllium  atoms 
with  alpha-particles  from  radium.  This  knocked  the  neutrons 
out  of  the  beryllium  nuclei  and  is  still  a  useful  laboratory  way  of 
producing  streams  of  free  neutrons  of  low  intensity. 

Neutrons  play  an  especially  important  role  in  the  practical 
utilization  of  atomic  energy  because  when  a  uranium  atom  under¬ 
goes  fission  through  the  capture  of  a  neutron,  several  more  neu¬ 
trons  are  produced  which  continue  the  process  by  the  mechanism 
of  a  chain  reaction. 

Because  they  are  electrically  neutral,  neutrons  can  move 
rather  freely  through  most  solid  materials.  They  arc,  however, 
scattered  by  impact  with  the  nuclei  so  that  they  move  through 
matter  by  diffusion  rather  than  by  direct  forward  motion. 
Likewise,  they  are  absorbed  to  some  extent,  the  free  neutrons 
being  captured  by  nuclei  to  form  new  isotopic  atoms  which  are 
in  some  cases  radioactive. 

The  ability  of  nuclei  thus  to  capture  neutrons  varies  enor¬ 
mously  from  one  atomic  species  to  another  and  depends  very 
greatly  on  the  speed  of  the  neutrons.  Some  substances  are 
almost  “transparent”  to  neutrons,  others  almost  “opaque.” 
There  is  no  known  substance  which  will  act  like  a  wall  for  neutrons 
and  bounce  back  all  the  neutrons  that  strike  it  in  the  way  that 
a  steel  boiler  wall  bounces  back  the  molecules  of  steam  that 
strike  it. 

Nucleus,  the  central  part  of  the  atom,  which  makes  up  most  of  the 
weight  of  the  atom  and  is  charged  with  positive  electricity. 
Atomic  nuclei  are.  it  is  now  believed,  made  up  of  two  kinds  of 
fundamental  particles,  protons  and  neutrons. 

The  total  number  of  particles  of  both  kinds  in  the  nucleus  is 
given  by  the  rough  atomic  weight.  The  number  of  protons  is 
given  by  the  atomic  number.  The  number  of  neutrons  can  thus 
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be  found  by  subtracting  the  atomic  number  from  the  atomic 
weight  For  example,  in  uranium-238,  the  total  number  of  pro¬ 
tons  and  neutrons  is  238.  The  number  of  protons  alone,  given 
by  the  atomic  number  of  uranium,  is  92.  Hence,  by  subtraction, 

the  number  of  neutrons  is  238— 92  =  146.  u  i 

In  the  atoms  of  certain  elements  the  nuclei,  while  all 
same  number  of  protons,  i.  e.,  the  same  atomic  number,  differ  as 
to  atomic  weight  (see  isotopes).  For  example,  most  hydrogen 
atoms  have  a  single  proton  for  a  nucleus.  Consequently,  hydro¬ 
gen  is  said  to  have  an  atomic  weight  of  1 .  But  there  are  hydrogen 
atoms  with  a  nucleus  compounded  of  one  proton  and  one  neutron. 
These  heavier  atoms  can  be  separated  from  the  hghter,  more  n  r- 
mal  hydrogen  atoms  to  make  heavy  hydrogen  (deuterium),  a 
material  with  the  same  chemical  properties  as  hydrogen,  but  with 
a  rough  atomic  weight  of  2.  Some  elements  are  represented  by 
atoms  of  many  different  weights.  Every  atom  of  mercury  for 
instance,  has  80  protons  in  its  nucleus,  but  with  respect  to  atomic 
weight,  it  may  fall  into  any  one  of  seven  different  varieties,  having 
the  rough  weights:  196,  198,  199,  200,  201,  202,  and  204. 

At  the  time  progress  in  fundamental  science  was  interrupted 
bv  the  war,  the  basic  problem  in  physics  was  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  forces  which  hold  together  the  particles  in  the  nucleus. 
Evidently,  forces  of  a  new  kind  must  play  a  role  here  for  the 
neutrons,  being  neutral,  are  not  affected  ^5" 
and  the  protons,  being  all  positively  charged,  would  fly  apart 
if  their  mutual  electrical  repulsions  were  not  overcome  by  some 
special  nuclear  attractions.  The  nature  of  these  forces  is  as  ye 

not  fully  known.  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

Periodic  table,  an  arrangement  of  the  chemical  elements, 

by  Mendeleeff  (Russian),  to  show  resemblances  among  them  with 

respect  to  their  chemical  properties.  j 

In  this  table  the  elements  are  arranged  in  rows  by  order  of 
atomic  number.  When  this  arrangement  is  made  it  is  found 
that  the  elements  in  certain  groups  and  in  certain  vertical  columns 
of  the  table  are  those  exhibiting  similar  chemical  properties,  hor 
example,  elements  in  right-hand  column  of  the  tabl&— helium, 

neon,  argon,  etc. — are  all  inert  gases.  «,  •  -i  i 

The  reason  for  this  periodic  recurrence  of  similar  chemical 

properties  in  the  elements  arranged  in  this  way  is 

tlieory  of  the  electronic  structure  of  the  atom  developed  by  Bohr 

(Danish)  and  perfected  by  Pauli  (Austrian) 

bution  to  this  work,  Pauli,  now  at  the  Ii^titute  for  Advan 

Study  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  awarded  the  Eobel  Prize  in  physics 

in  November  1945.  , 

Pile.  This  term  refers  to  the  particular  arrangement  used  to  produce 
a  chain  reaction  with  uranium  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
plutonium  or  for  getting  heat  energy  for  generation  of  power. 

The  original  pile  was  built  on  the  campus  of  the  University  ot 
Chicago  and  first  operated  on  December  2,  1942.  It  consisted 
of  blocks  of  graphite  interspersed  with  lumps  of  metallic  uranium, 
the  whole  being  roughly  in  the  shape  of  a  sphere  contammg  12,4UU 
pounds  of  uranium  metal. 
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Subsequently  several  other  piles  were  built  for  special  purposes 
prior  to  the  construction  of  the  large  plutonium  production  plant 
at  Hanford,  Wash. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  pile  may  be  explained  simply.  The 
neutrons  released  in  fission  have  such  high  speeds  that  they  are 
not  very  effectively  captured  again  to  produce  further  fissions 
and  to  carry  on  the  chain  reaction.  Only  neutrons  af  very  low 
speeds  will  produce  fission;  those  with  high  energy  tend  to  pass 
right  through  the  nuclear  targets  at  which  they  are  aimed  without 
splitting  them.  To  reduce  the  speed  of  the  neutrons  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  diffuse  in  some  mateiial  of  low  atomic  weight 
where  they  will  lose  energy  by  elastic  impacts  with  the  atoms  of 
this  material. 

In  the  pile  this  moderator  material  is  kept  in  layers  or  lumps 
separate  from  the  uranium.  This  is  necessary  because  uranium 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  absorb  neutrons  of  medium  speed  in  a 
way  that  does  not  result  in  fission.  The  neutrons  which  become 
effective  are  those  which  are  slowed  below  this  speed  in  the  mod¬ 
erator  and  diffuse  back  into  the  uranium  to  produce  more  fission. 

Since  their  primary  object  was  plutonium  production  and  not 
heat,  the  piles  that  have  been  built  thus  far  have  been  kept  at 
relatively  low  temperatures  either  by  dry-air  cooling  or  by  water 
cooling  pipes.  For  power  production  it  will  be  necessary  to  work 
out  engineering  designs  which  permit  the  piles  to  operate  at  a  high 
temperatm*e  to  generate  steam  for  use  in  steam  turbines  driving 
electric  generators. 

The  details  of  pile  design  will  vary  greatly,  depending  on  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  pile,  the  moderator  material  which  is 
chosen,  and  depending  on  whether  natm*al  uranium  or  uranium 
with  enriched  U-235  content  is  used.  In  operation  a  pile  becomes 
enormously  radioactive,  so  that  all  work  connected  with  it  must 
be  done  by  remote  control,  behind  very  thick  absorbing  walls  to 
avoid  dangerous  burns  to  the  operating  personnel.  The  whole 
future  of  the  peacetime  use  of  atomic  energy  depends  on  the 
success  with  which  piles  can  be  developed  for  various  special 
purposes. 

Plutonium,  a  new  chemical  element  not  occurring  in  nature,  whose 
atomic  number  is  94.  It  was  discovered  by  Segre,  Seaborg, 
Kennedy,  and  Wahl  working  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  1940.  Plu¬ 
tonium  (symbol:  Pu-239)  is  used  in  making  atomic  bombs,  the 
large  plant  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  having  been  designed  solely  for  its 
production.  This  highly  radioactive  element  is  formed  as  a  result 
of  two  successive  beta-particle  transformations  from  U-239  which 
itself  is  produced  m  the  uranium  pile  (see  neptunium). 

Power. — A  distinction  should  be  made  between  power  and  energy. 
Power  differs  from  energy  m  that  it  brings  in  the  element  of  time. 
The  faster  a  given  amount  of  work  is  to  be  done,  the  more  power 
is  required.  The  amount  of  energy  requhed  is  the  same,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  time  in  which  the  work  is  done. 

The  simplest  dhect  unit  of  power  is  the  foot-pound  per  second, 
which  is  the  amount  of  power  needed  to  lift  a  weight  of  1  pound 
vertically  at  a  speed  of  1  foot  per  second.  The  most  familiar 
electrical  power  unit  is  the  kilowatt. 
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The  relations  between  the  common  power  units  are  as  follows: 


Unit; 

Watt _ 

Horse  power - 

Kilowatt  (1,000  watts) 


Number  of 
foot-pounds 
per  second 

0.  73756 
550. 

737.  56 


It  is  important  to  recognize  distinctly  the  difference  between  a 
kilowatt  of  'power  and  a  kilowatt-hour  oj  energy.  A  kilowatt-hour 
measures' the  work  done  by  a  device  delivering  a  kilowatt  of  power 
for  1  hour.  To  say  that  the  installed  capacity  of  a  power  gener¬ 
ating  station  is  40,000  kilowatts  is  to  say  that  it  can  deliver  eneigy 
continuouslv  at  that  rate,  and  does  not  give  the  total  amount  of 
energy  delivered  in  any  given  period  of  time.  _ 

Since  1  pound  of  uranium  undergoing  fission  releases  10.4 
million  kilowatt-hours  of  energy,  it  follows  that  the  utilization  of 
10  tons  per  year  of  uranium  would  provide  a  steady  output  of 


power  of: 


10><^00jOQ-4X10  :_23  7  million  kilowatts 
365X24 

Protoactinium,  a  heavy  element  of  atomic  number  91,  capable  of 
undergoing  fission  on  neutron  capture.  This  element  is  extreinely 
rare,  and  for  this  reason  will  probably  not  find  practical  applica- 
tion’in  atomic  energy  developments.  _  . 

Proton,  a  small  particle  with  a  positive  electric  charge  equal  numeri¬ 
cally  to  the  negative  electric  charge  of  the  electron.  A  smgle 
proton  makes  up  the  entire  nucleus  of  the  ordinary  hydrogen 
atom.  The  nuclei  of  atoms  of  other  substances  contam  a  number 
of  protons  given  by  the  atomic  number  of  the  element.  The  mass 
of  the  proton  is  so  small  that  it  takes  2.72X10^®  of  them  to  rnake 
1  pound.  The  mass  of  the  proton  is,  however,  1,820  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  electron. 

Radioactivity,  a  property  of  certain  elements  which  causes  their 
atomic  nuclei  spontaneously  to  disintegrate,  gradually  trans¬ 
muting  the  original  elements  into  others  of  diffeient  chemical 
properties.  The  radioactive  atomic  species  occurring  in  nature 
include  all  elements  whose  atomic  number  is  greater  than  that 
of  lead.  Since  1930,  physicists  have  succeeded  in  transmuting 
nearly  all  of  the  chemical  elements  into  radioactive  forms  by 
artificial  bombardments.  Many  such  materials  are  also  pro¬ 
duced  as  fission  products.  .  ,  ,  j 

The  radiations  emitted  by  radioactive  inaterials  have  proved 
very  useful  iii  tbe  study  8<iid  treiitnient  of  cfl-ucer  Rud  other 
tumorous  diseases,  and  in  medical  diagnosis  and  therapy  gen¬ 
erally.  Rapid  developments  in  this  field  may  be  expected  now 
that  abundant  supplies  of  radioactive  materials  can  be  provided 

by  uranium  piles.  . 

The  rate  at  which  radioactive  materials  transform  is  measured 
by  time  intervals,  called  the  half-life;  in  the  first  half-life,  the 
amount  of  material  left  unchanged  is  half  the  original  amount; 
in  the  next  half-life  mterval,  half  the  remaining  amount,  or  one- 
fourth  the  original  amount,  remains.  The  half-life  of  different 
materials  varies  widely:  for  uranium-238  it  is  4.67  billion  years; 
for  radium  it  is  1,690  years;  for  polonium-210  it  is  136  days, 
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while  for  a  special  isotope  of  polonium  (214)  the  half-life  is  only 
about  a  millionth  of  a  second. 

The  radiations  emitted  by  radioactive  materials  are  of  three 
types,  alpha-particles,  beta-particles  and  gamma  rays.  When  an 
alpha-particle  is  emitted  from  the  nucleus  of  an  atom,  the  atomic 
weight  is  diminished  by  4  and  its  atomic  number  by  2.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  U-238  emits  an  alpha-particle  the  remaining 
nucleus  becomes  an  isotope  of  thorium,  Th-234.  When  a  beta- 
particle  is  emitted  the  atomic  number  is  increased  by  I,  since 
the  beta-particle  carries  away  a  negative  electric  charge,  but  the 
rough  atom.ic  weight  is  unchanged  because  the  mass  of  an  elec¬ 
tron  is  so  small.  Thus,  the  thorium  ■  isotope  Th-234  produced 
from  U-238  is  itself  radioactive,  em.its  a  beta-particle  and  be¬ 
comes  Pa-234,  an  isotope  of  protoactinium.  Emission  of  gamma 
radiation  by  an  element  does  not  change  its  atomic  number  or 
atom.ic  weight  but  occurs  in  close  association  with  the  emission 
of  alpha-  or  beta-particles. 

Thorium,  a  heavy  element  of  atomic  number  90,  which  is  capable  of 
undergoing  fission  on  capture  of  a  fast  neutron.  Thorium  has 
thus  far  not  found  application  in  atomic  power  production. 

Uranium,  the  critical  element  that  is  used  in  the  atomic  bomb  and 
in  atomic  power  production  because  of  the  ability  of  its  atoms  to 
undergo  fission  when  it  absorbs  neutrons. 

Uranium  has  an  atomic  number  of  92  and  consists  mostly  of 
two  isotoj^es  of  rough  atomic  weights  238  and  235.  The  U-23S 
makes  up  99.3  percent  and  the  U-235  about  0.7  percent  of  the 
natural  metal.  Minute  amounts  of  U-234  are  also  found  in 
natural  uranium. 

Uranium  was  discovered  in  the  year  1789  as  an  element  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  mineral  pitchblende.  It  was  not  prepared  in  metallic 
form  until  1841.  The  discovery  of  its  natural  radioactivity 
was  made  in  1896  by  Henri  Becquerel  and  2  years  later  the 
much  more  intense  radioactivity  of  radium  was  discovered  by 
Pierre  and  Marie  Curie. 

Since  radium  always  occurs  in  nature  in  association  with  . 
uranium-bearing  minerals,  most  prospecting  for  uranium  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  for  the  primary  purpose  of  finding  radium.  Some 
uranium  has  been  used  in  certain  alloy  steels;  also,  uranium 
compounds  find  application  as  pigments  in  the  ceramic  and  glass 
industries.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  fission,  however,  no  very 
important  uses  for  uranium  had  been  discovered. 

Natural  deposits. — The  most  important  uranium  mineral  de¬ 
posits  are  in  Jachymov,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Colorado,  in  the 
Belgian  Congo,  and  at  Great  Bear  Lake  in  Canada.  There  are 
also  important  deposits  in  Tjuja-Mujun,  Ferghana,  East  Turke¬ 
stan,  a  region  belonging  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
In  1923,  it  was  estimated  that  the  uranium  content  of  these  de¬ 
posits  amounts  to  60  tons.  Other  deposits,  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  worked  at 
present  in  competition  with  the  main  deposits. 

In  most  minerals  there  are  2.8  million  grams  of  uranium  for 
every  gram  of  radium. 

In  the  mines  of  Czechoslovakia  and  also  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
the  average  yield  of  radium  is  about  0.1  gi-am  radium  per  (metric) 
ton  of  ore. 
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- ,  E.  T.  Booth,  J.  R.  Dunning,  et  al. 

ium.  Physical  review  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  Mar.  1, 


The  fission  of  uran- 
1939,  V.  55:  511-512. 
QC1.P4 


Andrade,  Edward  Neville  da  Costa.  The  atom.  London,  New 
York  [etc.]  T.  Nelson  &  sons,  ltd  [1936]  129  p.  [Nelson  classics.  302] 

QC173.A47  1936 

“First  published,  February  1927  .  .  .  New  edition,  entirely  revised,  ex¬ 
tended  and  reset,  1936.” 

A  simple  introduction  by  a  world  authority. 

The  Atomic  age.  A  series  of  four  radio  talks  delivered  by  Professor 
Hans  Albrecht  Bothe,  Professor  Harold  Clayton  Urey,  Professor 
James  Franck  and  Professor  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  on  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Program,  December  2,  9,  16,  and  23, 
1945.  Sponsored  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company.  [New 
York]  United  States  Rubber  Company,  1945. 

Atomic  power  in  ten  years?  Time  (N.  Y.)  May  27,  1940,  v.  35:  44. 

AP2.T37  V.35 


Auger,  Pierre.  What  are  cosmic  rays?  Rev.  and  enl.  American 
ed.  Trans,  from  the  French  by  Alaurice  M.  Shapiro.  Chicago, 
Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  1945.  128  p.  QC485.A8 

“Originally  published  under  the  title  of  Rayons  cosmiques  by  the  Presses 
universitaires  de  France,  Paris,  in  1941.” 

“This  book  is  written  primarily  for  the  reader  who  lacks  a  technical 
knowledge  of  physics  but  who  wants  to  keep  in  touch  with  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  science.” 

1  Compiled  by  Mr.  Morris  Leikind,  Associate  Fellow  in  Medicine  and  Biology  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  General  Reference  and  Bibliography  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 
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Bazzoni,  Charles  B,  Energy  and  matter.  Building  blocks  of  the 
universe.  New  York,  The  University  society,  inc.  1937.  143  p. 

illus.  QC173.B36  1937 

An  elementary  introduction  to  the  nature  of  matter  and  energy.  Includes 
a  glossary  and  suggestions  for  further  reading. 

Bohr,  Niels.  Atomic  theory  and  the  description  of  nature  .  .  . 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company;  Cambridge,  Eng.,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  press,  1934.  119  p.  QC173.B535 

These  articles  originally  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  etc. 

Published  in  German,  Berlin,  1931. 

Contents:  I.  Four  essays,  with  an  Introductory  survey:  Atomic  theory  and 
mechanics.  The  quantum  postulate  and  the  recent  development  of  atomic 
theory.  The  quantum  of  action  and  the  description  of  nature.  The  atomic 
theory  and  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  description  of  nature. 

-  Resonance  in  uranium  and  thorium  disintegrations  and 

the  phenomenon  of  nuclear  fission.  Physical  review  (Lancaster, 
Pa.)  Feb.  15,  1939,  v.  55:  418-419.  QC1.P4  v.55 

-  and  John  A.  Wheeler.  The  mechanism  of  nuclear  fission. 

Physical  review  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  Sept.  1,  1939,  v.  56;  -126-450. 

QC1.P4  V.56 

The  first  theoretical  review  of  the  subject. 

Born,  Max.  Atomic  physics,  authorized  translation  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  edition  by  John  Dougall.  2d  ed.  London  and  Glasgow, 
Blackie  &  son  limited,  1937.  356  p.  QC173.B634  1937 

“The  German  edition  of  this  book,  which  appeared  in  1933  under  the 
title  Moderne  physik,  had  its  origin  in  a  course  of  lectures  which  I  gave  at 
the  Technical  college,  Berlin-Charlottenburg,  at  the  instance  of  the  Society 
of  electrical  engineers,  and  which  were  reported  by  Dr.  F.  Sauter.” — Preface 
(to  the  1st  ed.)  p.  vii. 

Contents:  Kinetic  theory  of  gases. — Elementary  particles. — The  nuclear 
Mom. — Wave-corpfuscles. — Atomic  structure  and  spectral  lines. — Spin  of 
the  electron  and  Pauli’s  principle. — Quantum  statistics. — Molecular  struc¬ 
ture. — Appendix.— Bibliography  (p.  347-348). 

Braddick,  Henry  J.  J.  Cosmic  rays  and  mesotrons.  Cambridge 
[Eng.]  The  University  press,  1939.  67  p.  (Cambridge  physical 

tracts.  General  editors:  M.  L.  E.  Oliphant  .  .  .  J.  A.  Ratcliffe) 

QC485.B77 

“References”  at  end  of  each  chapter. 

A  brief  account  of  a  rapidly  advancing  field  of  research.  Not  for  the  novice. 

Bridgman,  P.  W.  The  nature  of  physical  theory.  Princeton, 
Princeton  university  press,  1936.  138  p.  QC6.B683 

The  attempt  of  an  experimental  physicist  to  appreciate  more  clearly  the 
possibilities  open  to  us  in  our  endeavor  to  reduce  the  material  of  experimental 
physics  to  order  and  understandability. 

Compton,  Arthur  H.  Assault  on  atoms.  In  Smithsonian  insti¬ 
tution.  Annual  report,  1931.  W^ashington,  1932.  p.  287-296. 

Q11.S66  1931 

“Reprinted  .  .  .  from  Proceedings  of  the  American  philosophical  society, 
vol.  70,  no.  3,  1931.’: 

In  1930  Compton  wrote  “That  inner  citadel,  the  atoinic  nucleus  remains 
unconquered,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  within  this  citadel  is  secreted 
a  great  treasure.  Its  capture  may  form  the  main  objective  of  the  physicists' 
next  great  drive.” 
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Compton,  Karl  T.  The  battle  of  the  alchemists.  In  Smithsonian 
institution.  Annual  report,  1933.  Washington,  1935.  p.  269-282. 

Q11.S66  1933 

“The  seventh  Steinmetz  lecture,  delivered  before  the  Schenectady  section 
of  the  American  institute  of  electrical  engineers,  Nov.  18,  1932.  Reprinted 
,  from  the  Technology  review,  vol.  35,  no.  5,  February  1933. 

_ The  electron:  its  intellectual  and  social  significance.  In 

Smithsonian  institution.  Annual  report,  1937.  Washington,  1938. 
p.  205-223.  Q11.S66  1937 

“Address  of  the  retiring  president  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science,  delivered  at  Atlantic  City  on  December  28,  1936. 
Reprinted  .  .  .  from  Nature',  vol.  139,  no.  3510,  February  6,  1937. 

Conn,  George  K.  T.  The  nature  of  the  atom.  London  and  Glas¬ 
gow,  Blackie  &  son  limited,  1939.  115  p.  QC173.C615 

New  York,  N.  Y..  Distributed  by  Chemical  publishing  company,  inc. 
Bibliograpliy :  p.  111. 

Condon,  E.  U.  The  development  of  high  voltage  for  the  production 
of  neutrons  and  artificial  radioactivitv.  Ohio  journal  of  science 
(Columbus)  May  1941,  v.  41:  131-134.  Ql.03  v.41 

The  story  of  big  machines  which  smash  tiny  atoms. 

Cork,  J.  M.  Some  recent  applications  of  nuclear  physics.  Radi¬ 
ology  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.)  Oct.  1943:  v.  41:  337-343. 

RC78.A3  v.41 

A  presentation  of  the  widely  diversified  applications  of  the  cyclotron  froin 
the  determination  of  the  structure  of  atomic  nuclei  to  uses  in  industry  and 
medicine. 

Darrow,  Karl  K.  Contemporary  advances  in  physics.  The  nucleus. 
Bell  svstem  technical  journal  (N .  Y.)  July  1933,  v.  12:  288-330; 
Jan.,  julv,  Oct.  1934,  v.  13:  102-158,  391-404,  580-613;  Apr.  1935, 
V.  14:  285-321.  Tia.B425  v.l2,  13,  14 

A  series  of  articles  which  constitute  an  excellent  general  history  of  one  of 
the  most  exciting  periods  in  nuclear  research.  There  are  useful  bibliographies 
and  many  illustrations. 

- Discovery  and  early  history  of  the  positive  electron. 

Scientific  monthly  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  1934,  v.  38:  5-14. 

Q1.S817  V.38 

On  Aug.  2,  1932  Carl  D.  Anderson  discovered  the  positive  electron.  Dr. 
Darrow  lucidly  describes  the  circumstances  of  this  discovery  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  consequences. 

- Forces  and  atoms:  the  world  of  the  physicist.  Bell  sys¬ 
tem  technical  journal  (N.  Y.)  July  1941,  v.  20:  340-358. 

TK1.B425  V.20 

Opening  lecture  of  a  course  on  “Nuclear  Physics  and  Theory  of  Solids 
delivered  in  the  Spring  semester  of  1941,  during  the  author’s  tenure  of  the 
William  Allan  Neilson  chair  at  Smith  College. 

- Nuclear  fission.  Bell  system  technical  journal  (N.  Y.) 

Apr.  1940,  V.  19:  267-288.  TK1.B425  v.l9 

A  review  of  the  “sensational”  discoveries  in  1939  by  a  master  of  lucid 
scientific  interpretation. 
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Darrow  Karl  K.  Nuclear  fission.  In  Smithsonian  institution. 
Annual  report,  1940.  Washington,  1941.  p.  155-159. 

Q11.S66  1940 

"Reprinted  .  .  .  from  Science,  n.  s.,  vol.  91,  May  31,  1940.’’  * 

Darrow  discusses  six  great  events  in  the  history  of  transmutation  betrinning 
with  birth  and  ending  with  fission  which  is  also  a  kind  of  birth — division  by 
splitting,  biologically  speaking. 

Dempster,  A.  J.  Isotopic  constitution  of  uranium..  Nature 
(London)  Aug.  3,  1935,  v.  136:  180.  Q1.N2  v.l3G 

Einstein,  Albert  and  Leopold  Infeld.  The  evolution  of  physics, 
the  growth  of  ideas  from  early  concepts  to  relativity  and  quanta. 
New  York,  Simon  and  Shuster,  1938.  319  p. 

"Cur  aim  will  be  accomplished  if  these  pages  give  you  some  idea  of  the 

^  eternal  struggle  of  the  inventive  human  mind  for  a  fuller  understanding  of 

’the  laws  governing  physical  phenomena.” 

Evans,  Robley  D.  Applied  nuclear  physics.  Journal  of  applied 
physics  (N.  Y.)  Apr.  1941,  v.  12:  260-269.  QC1.J83  v.l2 

Good  general  resume  with  special  reference  to  applications. 

Evans,  William  L.  A  present  day  examination  of  the  postulates 
of  John  Dalton.  Ohio  journal  of  science  (Columbus)  May  1941,  v. 
41:  105-116.  Ql.03  v.41 

An  evaluation  of  Dalton’s  atomic  theory  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge. 

Feather,  N.  The  production  and  propertit's  of  neutrons.  Science 
progress  (London)  Oct.  1938,  v.  33:  240-256.  Q1.S79  v.  33 

An  excellent  general  review — not  technical — with  a  good  hi.storical  intro¬ 
duction. 

Fermi,  E.  Possible  production  of  elements  of  atomic  number 
higher  than  92.  Nature  (London)  June  16,  1934,  v.  133:  888-889. 

Q1.N2  V.133 

Fisk,  Dorothy  M.  Modern  alchemy.  New  York,  D.  Appleton- 
Century,  1936.  171  p.  QD15.F5  1936  a 

A  brief  but  excellent  popular  account  of  the  development  of  our  knowledire 
of  the  elemetits.  One  of  the  concludiiur  paragraphs  writ  ten  ten  vears  ago  is 
prophetic:  "Unquestionably  there  is  enormous  power  locked  within  the  atom. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  power  required  to  make  it  available  is  at  present 
still  greater.'.  .  .  It  may  be  that  the  enormous  power  that  it  is  hoped  the 
physicist  may  event uallv  produce  will  prove  as  disillusioning  as  the  gold 
•  required  from  his  predecessors.” 

Fowler,  R.  D.  and  R.  W.  Dodson.  Intensely  ionized  particles 
produced  by  neutron  bombardment  of  uranium,  and  thorium,.  Pltysi- 
■cal  review  (Lancaster,  Pa  )  Feb.  15,  1939,  v.  55:  417-418.  QC1.P4 

Frisch,  O.  R.  Meet  the  atoms.  New  York,  L.  B.  Fischer  publish¬ 
ing  corp.,  1946. 

Announced  for  May  publication. 

Gamow,  George.  The  birth  and  death  of  the  sun;  stellar  evolution 
And  subatomic  energy;  illustrated  by  the  author.  New  York,  The 
Yiking  press,  1940.  238  p.  QB44.G26 

A  layman’s  accourtt  by  a  brilliant  popularizer. 
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Gamow,  George.  Mr.  Tompkins  explores  the  atom.  New  York,. 
The  Macmillan  co.,  1944.  97  p.  QC173.G32 

A  whimsical  popularization  of  nuclear  physics  by  an  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Goldsmith,  Hyman  H.  Atomic  structure.  New  York,  The  City 
college.  College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1941.  85  p.  QD461.G62 

Bibliography:  p.  [86]. 

An  elementary  text. 

Gregory,  Joshua  C.  A  short  history  of  atomism  from  Democritus 
to  Bohr.  London,  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  1931.  258  p.  QC173.G67 

See  chronological  summary  p.  249-252. 

A  general  historical  account  of  the  atomic  theory  which  concludes:  “Future 
ages  will  probably  look  back  upon  our  ‘atom’  as  the  interesting  progenitor 
of  theirs,  or  of  their  equivalent  for  it,  as  w'e  now  look  back  upon  the  atom  of 
the  days  when  Lucretius  sang  of  the  Greek  who  fared  afar,  with  adventurous 
mind  to  the  flaming  ramparts  of  the  world.” 

Haas,  Arthur  E.  The  world  of  atoms;  twelve  non-mathematical 
lectures;  2d  ed.,  enl.  and  rev.  Trans,  George  B.  Welch  with  the 
use  of  the  translation  of  the  first  edition  by  Horace  S.  Uhler.  New 
York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  company,  inc.,  1937.  183  p. 

QC173.H172  1937 

“The  lectures  incorporated  in  this  volume  were  held  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  in  1926.” — Pref.  to  the  1st  English  ed. 

Hahn  O.  and  F.  Strassmann.  Uber  die  Entstehung  von  Radiumiso- 
topen  aus — Uran  durch  Bestrahlen  mit  schnellen  und  verlangsamten 
neutronen.  Naturwissenschaften  (Berlin)  Nov.  18,  1938,  v.  26' 
755-756.  Q3.N7  v.26 

von  Halban,  H.  F.  Joliot  and  L.  Kowarski.  Liberation  of  neutrons 
in  the  nuclear  explosion  of  uranium.  Nature  (London)  Mar.  18, 1939, 
V.  143:  470-471.  Q1.N2  v.l43 

Harnwell,  Gaylord  P.  Our  knowledge  of  atomic  nuclei.  In 
Smithsonian  institution.  Annual  report,  1939.  Washington,  1940. 
p.  189-202.  Q11.S66  1939 

“Reprinted  .  .  .  from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  institute,  vol.  227, 
No.  4,  April  1939.” 

The  author  attempts  to  explain  the  significance  of  nuclear  research  and 
why  its  support  is  justified.  When  this  was  written,  Harnwell  did  not  know 
there  would  be  a  two  billion  dollar  answer. 

Inf  eld,  Leopold.  The  world  in  modern  science;  matter  and  quanta; 
with  an  introduction  by  Albert  Einstein.  London,  V.  Gollancz,  ltd., 
1934.  287  p.  QC6.I6  1934 

Translated  by  Louis  Infield. 

“The  book  originally  appeared  in  Polish  scarcely  a  year  ago.  The  present 
English  edition  has  been  amplified  .  .  .  and  various  passages  have  been  re¬ 
written.”— Translator’s  introd. 
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Jaray,  Gabriel  L.  New  conceptions  of  the  universe  and  of  matter. 
In  Smithsonian  institution.  Annual  report,  1938.  Washington, 
1939.  p.  129-135.  Q11.S66  1938 

“Translated  by  permission  from  Mercure  de  France,  vol.  283,  no.  956,  April 
15,  1938.” 

A  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  effects  of  studies  in  nuclear  physics  on  our 
conceptions  of  matter  and  the  structure’  of  the  universe. 

Jordan,  Pascual.  Physics  of  the  20th  century.  Translated  by 
Eleanor  Oshry,  New  York,  Philosopliical  library,  1944.  QC6.J653 

“This  book  tries  to  present  the  concepts  of  modern  physics  in  a  systematic, 
complete  review.” 

Edoeffler,  Koyce  G.  Electron  theory.  In  Smithsonian  institution. 
Annual  report,  1938.  Washington,  1939.  p.  241-255.  diagrs. 

Q11.S66  1938 

“Reprinted  ,  .  .  from  Electrical  engineering,  vol.  57,  no.  1,  January 
1938.” 

A  general  account,  with  illustrations,  of  electrons,  what  they  are,  and  some 
of  the  things  they  do. 

Langdon-Davies,  John.  Inside  the  atom.  With  illustrations  by 
Betty  Barr.  London,  G.  Routledge  &  sons,  ltd.,  1939.  212  p. 

QC173.L25  1939 

First  edition  published  1933.  Reprinted  1939. 

A  popular  account.  Old  but  still  good. 

Langer,  R.  M.  ‘  Fast  new  world.  Colliers  (Springfield,  O.)  v.  106, 
July  6,  1940;  18-19.  AP2.C65  v.l06 

In  1940  a  research  physicist  speculated  on  the  “brave  new  world”  which 
may  result  from  the  then  recently  discovered  uranium  fission. 

Langevin,  Paul.  The  era  of  atomic  energy.  Science  and  society 
(N.  Y.)  1946,  V.  10:  1-16.  H1.S25  v.lO 

Lawrence,  Ernest  O.  Atoms,  new  and  old.  In  Science  in  Progress, 
1937-1938.  New  Haven,  Yale  univ.  press,  1939.  p.  1-34. 

Q171.S582  1937-38 

An  illuminating  account  of  the  production  of  new  elements  by  nuclear 
bombardment.  Written  by  the  man  who  invented  the  cyclotron.  Lavishly 
illustrated  with  charts  and  photographs.  Intended  for  the  general  reader. 

- The  new  frontiers  in  the  atom.  In  Smithsonian  institu¬ 
tion.  Annual  report,  1941.  Washington,  1942.  p.  163-173. 

Q11.S66  1941 

“Reprinted  .  .  .  from  .  .  .  ‘The  university  and  the  future  of  America,' 
published  by  Stanford  university  press  [1941]” 

The  inventor  of  the  cyclotron  tells  of  some  of  the  frontiers  to  be  explored 
with  the  aid  of  this  instrument. 

Lemon,  Harvey  B.  Cosmic  rays  thus  far,  with  a  foreword  by 
Arthur  Holley  Compton;  drawings  by  Chichi  Lasley.  New  York, 
W.  W'^.  Norton  &  company,  inc.,  1936.  128  p.  QC485.L4 

A  lively  yet  authoritative  account. 
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Lemon,  Harvey  B.  From  Galileo  to  cosmic  rays;  a  new  look  at 
physics;  photogi-aphs  by  the  author;  drawings  by  Chichi  Lasley 
■Chicago,  111.,  The  Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  1934.  450  p.  QC23.L4 

Physics  enlivened  by  illustrations  and  cartoons. 

Loeb,  Leonard  B.  Atomic  structure.  New  York,  J.  Wiley  &  sons, 
inc.;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  limited,  1938.  446  p. 

’  QC173.L84  1938 

Pihliofrraphv  at  end  of  last  chapter. 

A  basic  text  for  students  of  physics, and  engineering. 

Mann,  W'.  B.  The  cyclotron;  with  a  foreword  by  E.  O.  LavTence. 
New  York,  Chemical  publ.  CO.,  1940.  92  p.  illus.  QC544.C85M3 

A  compact  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  instruments  used  in 
nuclear  physics. 

Meitner,  Lise.  The  nature  of  the  atom.  Fortune  (Chicago)  Mar. 
1946,  V.  33:  137-144.  HF5001.F7  v.33 

-  and  O.  R.  Frisch.  Disintegration  of  uranium  by  neutrons: 

a  new  type  of  nuclear  reaction.  Nature  (London)  Fob.  11,  1939,  v. 
143:  239-240.  Q1.N2 

- Products  of  the  fission  of  the  uranium  nucleus.  Nature 

(London)  Mar.  18,  1939,  v.  143:  471-472.  Q1.N2 

Millikan,  Robert  A.  Cosmic  rays;  three  lectures,  being  the  revision 
of  the  1936  Page-Barbour  lectures  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
1937  John  Joly  lectures  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  co.;  Cambridge,  Eng.,  The  university  press,  1939.  134  p. 

QC485.M57  1939  a 

Covtrnts:  The  discovery  of  cosmic  rays  and  its  general  significance. — 
Superpower  panicles. — 't  he  earth’s  magnetic  field  and  cosmic-ray  energies. 

-  Electrons  (-f-  and  — ),  protons,  photons,  neutrons,  and 

cosmic  rays.  Chicago.  111.,  The  Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  1935.  492  p. 

QC21.M7 

The  author  has , re  vised  I'is  former  ■work  entitled  The  electron  and  added 
six  new  chapters,  cf.  Pref. 

The  author,  a  Nobel  prize  man,  summarized  the  results  of  his  life  work. 

- Present  status  of  theory  and  experiment  as  to  atomic  disin- 

togi’ation  and  atomic  synthesis.  In  Smithsonian  mstitution.  Annual 
report,  1931.  Washington,  1932.  p.  277-285.  Q11.S66  1931 

“Peprintcd,  with  author’s  revision  .  .  .  from  Nature,  vol.  127,  no.  3196 
Jan.  31,  1931.” 

A  summary  of  knowdedge  concerning  the  structure  of  the  atom  shortly 
after  Millikan  began  his  classic  studies  on  cosmic  rays. 

Molecular  films,  the  cyclotron  &  the  new  biology;  essays  by  Hugh 
Stott  Taylor,  Ernest  O.  Lawrence  &  Irving  Langmuir.  New  Bruns- 
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wick,  Kutgers  univ.  press,  1942.  95  p.  (Rutgers  university.  Pub¬ 

lications  of  the  one  hundred  seventy-fifth  anniversary  celebration, 
no.  4.)  QH324.M6 

Contents:  Fundamental  science  from  phlogiston  to  cyclotron,  by  H.  S. 
Taylor. — Molecular  films  in  chemistry  and  biology,  by  Irving  Langmuir. — 
Nuclear  physics  and  biology,  by  E.  O.  Lawrence. — Commentaries,  by  L.  A. 
Chambers  and  J.  R.  Dunning. 

M0ller,  Christian,  and  Ebbe  Rasmussen.'  The  world  and  the  atom; 
foreword  by  Professor  Niels  Bolir.  London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin  ltd. 
[1940]  199  p.  QC173.M63 

“First  published  in  English  in  1940.  The  Danish  original,  Atomer  og 
andre  smaating,  was  published  in  Copenhagen  in  1938;  second  edition,  1939. 
Translated  from  the  second  Danish  edition  bj'^  Gerald  C.  Wheeler  and 
Bernard  Miall.” 

Moon,  P.  B.  Atomic  nuclei,  stable  and  unstable.  Science  progress 
(London)  Apr.  1939,  v.  33:  645-654.  Q1.S79  v.33 

A  general  non-technical  discussion  of  radioactive  isotopes. 

Morrison,  P.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  nuclear  reactions. 
American  journal  of  physics  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  June  1941,  v.  9:  135- 
162.  QC1.A47 

A  general  introduction  for  readers  wdth  some  background  in  science.  Has 
a  bibliography. 

Nier,  A.  O.,  E.  T.  Booth,  J.  R.  Dunning,  and  A.  V.  Grosse.  Nuclear 
fission  of  separated  uranium  isotopes.  Physical  review  (Lancaster, 
Pa.)  Mar.  15,  1940,  v.  57:  546.  QC1.P4  v.57 

-  Further  experiments  on  fission  of  separated  uranium 

isotopes.  Ibid.  Apr.  15,  1940,  v.  57:  748.  QC1.P4  v.57 

O’Neill,  John  J.  Enter  atomic  power.  Harper’s  magazine  (N.  Y.) 
June,  1940,  v.  181:  1-10.  AP2.H3  v.l81 

One  of  the  first  accounts  of  the  significance  of  the  splitting  of  the  atom  by 
a  popular  science  writer. 

Osgood,  Thomas  H.  Physics  in  1940.  Journal  of  applied  physics 
(N.  Y.)  Feb.  1941.  v.  12:84-99.  QC1.J83  v.l2 

Summary,  intelligible  to  industrial  or  cdllege  physicist,  of  some  of  the 
more  important  developments  in  1940,  especially  of  investigations  on  the 
structure  of  the  atom. 

Partington,  James  R.  The  origins  of  the  atomic  theory.  Annals 
of  science  (London)  July  1939,  v.  4:  245-282.  Q1.A616  v.4 

An  excellent  discussion  of  the  beginnings  of  the  atomic  theory  from  the 
Greeks  to  John  Dalton.  Very  well  documented. 

-  A  short  lustory  of  chemistry.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 

CO.,  1937.  386  p.‘  QD11.P3 

See  e.specially  chapters  15- — The  Periodic  law,  and  16 — The  structure  of 
the  atom. 
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Pennsylvania,  University.  Bicentennial  covjerence.  Nuclear  phys¬ 
ics,  by  Em’ico  Fermi  [and  others]  .  .  .  Philadelphia,  Univ.  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  press,  1941.  68  p.  QC173.P37 

Includes  bibliographies.  ^  .  t-  • 

Contents:  Reactions  produced  by  neutrons  in  heavy  elements,  by  Enrico 
Fermi. — Proton-proton  scattering,  by  Gregory  Breit.— The  moments  of  the 
light  nuclei,  by  I.  I.  Rabi. — Nuclear  masses  and  binding  energies,  by  E.  P. 
Wigner. — The  mesotron  and  the  quantum  theory  of  fields,  by  J.  R.  Oppen- 
heimer. — Nuclear  physics  and  interatomic  arrangement,  by  J.  H.  Van  Vleck. 

Planck,  Max,  The  philosophy  of  physics.  New  York,  W.  W. 
Norton,  1936.  128  p.  QC6.P625 

The  author  of  the  quantum  theory  summarizes  his  philosophy. 

Pollard,  Ernest  C.  and  William  L.  Davidson,  jr.  Applied  nuclear 
physics.  New  York,  J.  W^iley  &  sons,  inc.j  London,  Chapman  & 
Hall,  limited,  1942.  249  p.  QC173.P56 

“References”  at  end  of  most  of  the  chapters. 

Excellent  general  introduction. 

Potter,  Robert  D.  Is  atomic  power  at  hand?  Scientific  monthly 
(N.  Y.)  June  1940,  v.  50:  571-574.  Q1.S817  v.50 

Five  years  ago  the  author  wrote:  “It  should  be  realized  by  all  atomic 
power  zealots,  however,  that  even  if  the  chain  reaction  in  uranium  fission 
were  conclusively  proved  and  atomic  power  were  a  fact  today,  there  would 
still  be  enormous  engineering  problems  to  be  conquered  in  constructing 
useful  machines  that  could  utilize  atomic  power.” 

Rast,  Karl.  Modern  views  of  atomic  structui’e;  trans.  from  the 
German  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Kermack.  London,  F.  Muller,  ltd.,  1935. 
156  p.  QD461.R323  1935 

With  additional  paragraphs  to  outline  the  more  important  advances 
made  since  the  original  German  text  was  published  in  1934.  cf.  Translator’s 
pref. 

Bibliography:  p.  153-154. 

Roberts,  R.  B.,  R.  C.  Meyer,  and  L.  R.  Hafstad.  Droplet  fission 
of  uranium  and  thorium  nuclei.  Physical  review  (Lancaster,  Pa.) 
Feb.  15,  1939,  v.  55:  416-417.  QC1.P4  v.55 

- ,  R.  C.  Meyer,  and  P.  Wang.  Further  observations  on 

splitting  of  uranium  and  thorium.  Physical  review  (Lancaster, 
Pa.)  Mar.  1,  1939,  v.  55:  510-511.  QC1.P4  v.55 

Romer,  Alfred,  Pt,  1.  The  speculative  history  of  atomic  charges, 
1873-1895.  Pt.  2.  The  experimental  history  of  atomic  charges, 
1895-1903.  Isis  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  Jime  1942,  v.  33:  671-683; 
V.  34,  pt.  2;  1942:  150-161.  Ql.17  v.33,  34 

Contents:  1.  Introduction:  J.  J.  Thomson.— 2.  1896:  Roentgen  Rays.— 

3.  Some  experiments  with  charged  gases. — 4.  The  corpuscle. — 5.  The  re¬ 
search  students. — 6.  The  atomic  charge  established. — 7.  In  search  of  more 
precision. 
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Rovner,  Leopold.  Geiger  counters:  atomic-particle  and  photon 
counters  of  the  gas-discharge  type.  In:  Medical  physics,  ed.  by  O. 
Glasser,  Chicago,  III.  1944:  486-495.  QH505.N3 

A  well  illustrated  article  describing  one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful 
tools  of  the  nuclear  physicist. 

Rowland,  John.  Understanding  the  atom.  London,  V.  Gollancz, 
ltd.,  1938.  93  p.  QC173.R785 

A  very  simple  introduction  to  a  very  complex  subject. 

Rutherford,  Ernest.  The  new  hydrogen.  Nature  (London),  Mar. 
31,  1934,  V.  133:  481-484.  Q1.N2  v.l33 

“It  is  of  interest  to  indicate  briefly  the  almost  romantic  history  of  this 
rapid  advance  in  knowledge,  and  to  note  that  there  are  certain  points  of 
analogy  between  the  discovery  of  heavy  hydrogen  and  the  discovery  of 
argon  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  late  Lord  Rayleigh.  In  both  cases  the  clue 
to  the  discovery  depended  on  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  small 
differences  observed  in  accurate  measurements  of  density.” 

-  The  newer  alchemy.  New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1937. 

67  p.  QD466.R87 

Based  on  the  Henry  Sidgwick  Memorial  Lecture  delivered  at  Newnhanr 
College,  Cambridge,  November,  1936. 

- -  Radioactivity  and  atomic  theory.  In  Smithsonian  insti¬ 
tution.  Annual  report,  1936.  Washington,  1937.  p.  161-175. 

Q11.S66  1936 

“Sixteenth  Faraday  lecture,  delivered  at  che  Royal  institution  on  Feb. 
12,  1936.  Reprinted  .  .  .  from  uhe  Journal  of  the  Chemical  society,  April 
1936.” 

A  somewhat  autobiographical  account  of  the  development  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  atom. 

-  Transmutation  of  matter.  In  Smithsonian  institution. 

Annual  report,  1938.  Washmgton,  1939,  p.  201-208. 

Q11.S66  1938 

The  concluding  part  of  an  address  which  Lord  Rutherford  was  to  have 
delivered  before  the  Indian  Science  Congress  Association  in  January  1938. 
Death  prevented  his  fulfilling  the  engagement.  This  paper  is  his  last  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  a  subject  with  w'hich  his  name  will  always  be  associated. 

- ,  James  Chadwick  and  C.  D.  Ellis.  Radiations  from  radio¬ 
active  substances.  Cambridge,  The  University  press,  1930.  588  p. 

QC721.R94 

One  of  the  great  classics  of  the  study  of  radioactivity. 

Seaborg,  Glenn  T.  The  four  newest  elements.  Chemistry  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.)  Dec.  1945,  v.  19:  1-9.  Serials  div. 

This  address,  announcing  the  discovery  of  Elements  95  and  96.  was  given 
by  Dr.  Seaborg  at  a  symposium  on  nuclear  chemistry  at  the  50th  Anniversary 
Technical  Conference  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  November  16, 
1945. 
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Sigma  XI.  Omega  chapter,  Ohio  state  university.  The  nucleus  of 
the  atom  and  its  structure;  Sigma  xi  symposium,  Ohio  state  uni¬ 
versity,  1935.  Columbus,  O.,  1935.  p.  309-413.  QC173.S455 

“Reprinted  .  .  .  from  the  Ohio  journal  of  science,  volume  XXXV, 
number  5,  September,  1935.” 

Contents:  Nuclear  phenomena  and  cosmic  rays,  by  W.  F.  G.  Swann. — Ener¬ 
gies  and  products  involved  in  nuclear  disintegration  and  synthesis,  by  M.  L. 
Pool.  Literature  cited  fp.  361) — Deuterium  as  a  research  tool  in  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences,  by  H.  L.  Johnston.  Literature  cited  (p.  38G— 387)  — 
Artificial  radioactivity,  by  E.  O.  Lawrence. — Nuclear  transformations  and 
the  origin  of  the  chemical  elements,  by  G.  Gamow.  Bibliography  (p.  413). 

Skilling,  William  T.  Sunshine  and  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
Scientific  monthly  (Washington,  D.  C.)  Mar.  1946,  v.  62:  211-218. 

Soddy,  Frederick.  The  interpretation  of  the  atom.  London,  J. 
Murray,  1932.  355  p.  QC173.S475 

“First  edition  1932.” 

“This  book  has  been  written  to  take  the  place  of  The  interpretation  of 
radium,  first  published  in  1909.” — Pref. 

Contents:  The  radioactive  elements  and  isotopes. — The  general  progress  of 
atomic  chemistrv. 

One  of  the  great  clas.sics.  Written  for  the  general  reader  by  one  of  the 
early  students  of  radioactivity. 

Solomon,  Arthur  K.  Why  smash  atoms?  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Harvard  univ.  press,  1940.  174  p.  QC721.S68 

The  author,  a  Research  Associate  at  Harvard,  tells  why  in  simple  non¬ 
technical  language.  There  are  many  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

Speakman,  James  C.  Modern  atomic  theory;  an  elementary 
introduction.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.;  London,  E. 
Arnold  &  co.,  1938.  207  p.  QD461.S65 

Bibliography:  p.  198-199. 

Stebbing,  L.  Susan.  Philosophy  and  the  physicists.  London, 
Methuen  and  co.,  1937.  295  p.  Q175.S75 

A  philosopher  interprets  physics  for  the  general  reader. 

Stones,  G.  B.  The  atomic  view  of  matter  in  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Isis  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  June  1928,  v.  10;  445-465. 

Q1.I7  v.lO 

“It  is  .  .  .  seldom  realized  that  there  was  a  continuous  chain  of  atomic 
thought  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  time  of  Dalton.” 

Stranathan,  James  D.  The  “particles”  of  modern  physics.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  The  Blakiston  company,  1942.  571  p.  QC721.S827 

Bibliographical  foot-notes. 

Intended  both  as  an  introductory  text  to  modern  physics  and  as  a  reference 
work. 

Taylor,  Hugh  S.  Protium — deuterium — tritium;  the  hydrogen 
trio.  In  Smithsonian  institution.  Annual  report,  1934.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1935.  p.  119-127.  Q11.S66  1934 

“Reprinted  .  .  .  from  the  Scientific  monthly,  vol.  39  .  .  .  October  1934.” 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  heavy  hydrogen  and  heavy  water. 
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Taylor,  Lloyd  W.  Physics,  the  pioneer  science.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  CO.,  1941,  847  p.  QC21.T33 

A  text  book  with  a  historical  approach  which  attempts  to  give  some 
appreciation  of  science  in  the  social  order.  P.  769-847  give  an  introduction 
to  nuclear  physics. 

Timm,  Jolin  A.  Putting  tagged  atoms  to  work.  Journal  of 
chemical  education  (Easton,  Pa.)  Feb.  1943,  v.  20:  54-59. 

QD1.J93  V.20 

A  general  non-technical  account  of  the  applications  of  tracer  isotopes. 
A  useful  chart  appears  on  p.  57. 

Turner,  Louis  A.  Nuclear  fission.  Review  of  modern  physics 
(Lancaster,  Pa.)  Jan.  1940,  v.  12:  1-29.  QC1.R4  v.12 

Excellent  general  review.  Has  a  good  bibliography. 

Tuve,  M.  A.  The  forces  which  govern  the  atomic  nucleus. 
Scientific  monthly  (New  York)  Oct.  1938,  v.  47:  344-363. 

Q1.S817  V.47 

Popular  account  of  the  fundamental  researches  carried  on  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Department  of  Terrestial  Magnetism  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington. 

-  The  new  alchemy.  Radiology  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.)  Aug. 

1940,  V.  35:  174-183.  RC78.A3  v.35 

A  brief  but  very  good  elementary  lecture  on  the  formation  of  radioactive 
isotopes. 

Urey,  Harold  C.  The  separation  of  isotopes  and  their  use  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  biology.  In  Science  in  Progress,  1937-1938.  New  Haven, 
Yale  univ.  press,  1939.  p.  35-77.  Q171.S582  1937-38 

Urey’s  work  on  heavy  hydrogen  was  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  bomb — yet  its  peacetime  implications  are  even  more 
significant.  His  account  of  the  separation  of  isotopes  is  rewarding,  if  not 
easy  reading. 

Weeks,  Mary  Elvira.  Discovery  of  the  elements.  5th  ed.,  enl. 
and  rev.  Easton,  Pa.  Journal  of  chemical  education,  1945.  578  p, 

QD466.W4  1945 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  elements.  Contains  a  wealth 
of  biographical  material,  many  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  Each 
chapter  concludes  with  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Wells,  W.  H.  Production  of  high  energy  particles.  A  review  of 
recent  progress  in  the  development  of  e.xtremely  high  voltages. 
Journal  of  applied  physics  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  Nov.  1938,  v.  9:  676-689. 

QC1.J83  V.9 

The  story  of  the  development  of  atom-smashing  equipment  told  in  pictures 
as  well  as  in  text. 

B.  The  Atomic  Bomb:  Its  Development  and  Use 

Armagnac,  Alden  P.  What’s  behind  atomic  power.  Popular 
science  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1945,  v.  147:  69-73  +  .  AP2.P8  v.l47 

A  popul  ar  account  of  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  based  on  the 
Smyth  report.  • 
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The  atomic  bomb,  its  first  explosion  opens  a  new  era.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  essay.  Life  (N.  Y.)  v.  19,  Aug.  20,  1945:  87b-89b. 

AP2.L547  V.19 

Callahan,  J.  R.  How  Planford  [Engineering  Works]  solved  the 
problem  of  synthesising  an  element.  Chemical  and  metallm’gical 
engineering  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  1945,  v.  52:  106-108.  TN1.M45  v.52 

The  story  of  plutonium  and  the  plant  where  it  was  made. 

Canada  mines  uranium  in  Arctic.  Life  (Chicago)  v.  20,  Jan.  14, 
1946:  21-26.  AP2.L547  v.20 

The  mining  of  uranium  told  in  pictures. 

Canada’s  role  in  the  atomic  bomb  drama.  Statement  on  the 
Canadian  experimental  and  development  work  on  atomic  energy 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Reconstruction.  Industrial  Canada 
(Toronto)  Sept.  1945,  v.  46:  85-88.  HClll.14  v.46 

Includes  pictures  of  some  of  the  Canadian  scientists  and  plants. 

Chemistry  of  plutonium.  Chemistry  (Washington,  D.  C.)  v.  19, 
Oct.  1945:  12-18.  Serials  div. 

Extracts  on  the  new  element  from  the  Smyth  report. 

Conquest  of  uranium  and  the  atomic  bomb.  Editorial  staff  sum¬ 
mary.  Chemical  and  metallurgical  engineering  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  1945. 
V.  52:  102-106.  TN1.M45  v.52 

Construction  for  atomic  bomb  production.  Engineering  news- 
record  (New  York)  Dec.  13,  1945,  v.  135:  778-822. 

TA1.E61  V.135 

A  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  the  construction  and  engineering  aspects 
of  the  Manhattan  project. 

Contents:  Clinton — a  monument  to  teamwork,  by  Col  E.  H.  Marsden. — 
Building  the  Hanford  plutonium  plant,  by  Col.  T.  F.  Matthias.- — Men  and 
materials  for  a  $427,000,000  job. — Process  building  over  faulted  rock,  by  L. 
Kerr  and  P.  Brown. — Thermal  diffusion  plant  built  rapidly,  by  Lt.  Col.  M. 
C.  Fox. — Largest  of  the  atom-bomb  plants,  by  J.  F.  Hogerton.— Organization 
set-up  for  $5,000,000  a  month  pay  roll,  by  E.  L.  Jones. — Building  a  power 
plant  in  10  months,  by  J.  D.  Watson. — Compacted  fill  equals  natural  ground, 
by  J.  Watson  and  O.  R.  Bradley — Surve3ing  for  fast  construction,  by 
H.  R.  Kornberg. — Building  a  city  from  scratch,  by  E.  A.  Wende. — Water 
supply  and  sewage  works  for  the  atomic  bomb  city,  by  G.  E.  Crosby  and 
P.  B.  Streander. 

de  Seversky,  Alexander  P.  Atomic  bomb  hysteria.  Reader’s 
digest  (Pleasantville,  N.  Y.)  v.  48,  Feb.  1946:  121-126. 

AP2.R255  V.48 

Author  believes  the  power  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  been  exaggerated. 

Einstein,  Albert.  The  meaning  of  relativity.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Princeton  univ.  press,  1945,  135  p.  QC6.E43  1945 

A  new  edition  of  work  published  in  1921. 

It  contains  his  now  famous  equation,  E=Mc* 
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F.,  D.  G.  The  technical  basis  of  atomic  explosives.  Electronics 
(N.  Y.),  Oct.  1945,  V.  18: 109-113.  QC544.V3A3  v.l8 

Fuller,  J.  F.  C.  The  age  of  annihilation.  The  atomic  bomb  and 
warfare  of  the  future.  Ai-my  ordnance  (Washington,  D.  C.)  Jan.- 
Feb.,  1946,  v.  30:  34-39.  UF1.A6  v.30 

British  military  expert  writes:  “As  long  as  greed  for  material  things  domi¬ 
nates  the  lives  of  men  peace  is  only  likely  to  last  the  time  necessary  for  the 
nations  to  recover  from  the  previous  war  and  prepare  for  the  next  one.” 

Gt.  Brit.  Treasury.  Statements  relating  to  the  atomic  bomb. 
London,  H.  AI.  Stationery  off.,  1945.  23  p.  UF767.G7  1945 

Contents:  Statements  by  the  prime  minister  and  Mr.  Churchill  issued  on 
Monday,  August  6th,  1945. — Statement  issued  by  the  Directorate  of  tube 
alloys  (Department  of  scientific  and  industrial  research)  on  Sunday,  August 
12th,  1945. 

Gustavson,  Keuben  G.  Story  behind  the  atomic  bomb.  Team¬ 
work  among  scientists.  Vital  speeches  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1,  1945,  v.ll: 
762-767.  PN6121.V52  v.ll 

The  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Chicago  tells  how  his  university 
contributed  to  the  making  of  the  bomb. 

Harkins,  William  D.  The  neutron,  the  intermediate  or  compound 
nucleus  and  the  atomic  bomb.  Science  (Washington,  D.  C.)  Mar.  8, 
1946,  V.  103:  289-302.  QI.  S.35  v.103 

Hawley,  Gessner  G.  and  Sigmund  W.  Leifson.  Atomic  energy  in 
war  and  peace.  New  York,  Reinhold  publ.  corp.,  1945.  211  p. 

QC173.H36 

At  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  National  review  (London)  Oct.  1945, 
V.  125:  277-279.  AP4.N25  v.l25 

*  Editorial  with  extracts  from  reports  of  destruction  done  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  written  by  Mr.  Burchett  of  the  Daily  Express. 

Jaffc,  B.  How  the  bomb  came  to  be.  New  republic  (N.  Y.), 
Sept.  17,  1945,  v.  113:  344-347.  AP2.N624  v.ll3 

A  very  brief  history  of  the  “Manhattan  Project.” 

Keith,  Ronald  A.  The  mine  that  shook  the  world.  Alaclean’s 
(Toronto)  v.  58,  Nov.  15,  1945:  10+  AP5.  M2. 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  mining  of  uranium  under  the  Great  Bear  Lake 
close  to  the  Arctic  circle  in  Canada. 

Kramer,  Andrew  W.  The  development  of  atomic  energy.  Power 
plant  engineering  (Chicago)  Oct.  1945,  v.  49:  95-100. 

TJ1.P77  V.49 

The  first  of  several  articles  based  on  the  Smyth  report.  Appears  in  a  new 
department  of  the  journal  called  “Atomics.” 

•  Laurence,  William  L.  The  story  of  the  atomic  bomb.  New  York, 
New  York  Times,  1945.  40  p. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  eleven  articles  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  written  by  Mr.  Laurence,  Science  Writer,  during  the  period 
Sept.  9,  1945,  to  Oct.  9,  1945.  The  first  article,  dated  Sept.  9th,  is  an  eye 
witness  account  of  the  bombing  of  Nagasaki.  The  subsequent  stories  deal 
with  the  atomic  bomb  and  atomic  energy. 
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Laws  of  matter,  up-to-date.  Chemistry  (Washington,  D.  C.)  v.  19, 
Oct.  1945:  22—26.  Serials  div. 

A  concise  and  authoritative  non-technical  statement  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  matter  arranged  in  sixty-four  very  brief  paragraphs. 

Appeared  also  in  Science  News  Letter  for  Oct.  6,  1945. 

Lewis,  Lloyd.  Hutchins’  great  gamble.  Article  from  Chicago 
Sun,  Oct.  28,  1945  and  inserted  in  the  Kecord  by  Mr.  Kowan,  Oct.  31, 
1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4969- 
A4970.  J11.K5  V.91 

The  story  of  how  the  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago  committed 
the  University  to  operate  a  pilot  plant  (the  first  large  scale  pile)  on  the  con¬ 
trolled  release  of  atomic  energy. 

Ley,  Willy.  Inside  the  atom.  Natural  history  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1945, 
V.  54:  350-358.  QH1.N13  v.54 

A  master  of  simplification  takes  the  reader  on  an  atomic  tour.  Illustrated 
with  striking  diagrams. 

Marshall,  Joseph.  How  we  kept  the  atomic  bomb  secret.  Satur¬ 
day  evening  post  (Philadelphia)  v.  218,  Nov.  10,  1945:  14-15. 

AP2.S2  V.218 

The  story  of  the  war’s  greatest  secret  and  of  some  of  the  people  who  helped 
keep  it. 

N euberger,  Richard  L.  Arctic  cradle  of  the  atom.  Liberty  (N.  Y.) 
V.  22,  Nov.  24,  1945:  26-27-f-  2iP2.L541  v.22 

Description  of  the  great  pitchblende  deposits  on  Great  Bear  Lake  in 
Canada’s  Northwest  Territories. 

O’Neill,  John  J.  Almighty  atom,  the  real  story  of  atomic  energy. 
New  York,  Ives  Nashburn,  inc.,  1945.  91  p.  '  QC173.05 

A  popular  account  of  atomic  energy  and  its  implications  by  the  Science 
Editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Oster,  Gerald.  Research  on  atomic  energy  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
American  review  on  the  Soviet  union  (N.  Y.)  Feb.  1946,  v.  7. 

Pocket  books,  inc..  New  York.  The  atomic  age  opens,  prepared 
by  the  editors  of  Pocket  books.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1945.  252  p. 

QC173.P55 

Perhaps  the  first  popular  book  on  the  atomic  bomb  and  its  implications. 
Includes  numerous  extracts  from  official  press  releases,  editorials  and  other 
writings  and  has  many  portraits  of  the  scientists  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  bomb. 

Robertson,  John  K.  Atomic  ai'tillery,  modern  alchemy  for  every- 
man.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co.,  inc.,  1937.  177  p. 

QC173.R6 

Revised  1945  with  title:  Atomic  artillery  and  the  atomic  bomb.  173  p. 

Smyth,  Henry  De  Wolf.  A  general  account  of  the  development  pf 
methods  of  using  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  United  States  government,  1940-1945.  Washington, 
D.  C.  [U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.]  1945.  182  p.  UF767.S52 

“Written  at  the  request  of  Major  General  L.  R.  Groves,  United  States 
army.  Publication  authorized  as  of  August  1945.” 

“Sample  list  of  reports”:  p.  182. 

This  report  (now  commonly  known  as  the  Smyth  report)  was  made  public 
for  use  by  radio  commentators  after  9:00  P.  M.  E.  W.  T.,  Saturday,  August 
11,  1945,  and  for  the  press  on  Sunday,  August  12,  1945.  In  its  original  form 
the  report  was  issued  as  mimeographed  material  in  a  very  limited  edition. 
It  was  republished  by  the  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office  (see  above)  and  also 
by  the  Princeton  University  Press.  This  latter  has  the  title:  Atomic  energy 
for  military  purposes;  the  official  report  on  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  government,  1940-1945. 
There  are  264  pages  and  a  number  of  illustrations.  These  photos  are  absent 
from  the  report  printed  in  the  Govt.  Printing  Office.  In  addition  the  Prince¬ 
ton  version  has  some  expanded  sections  dealing  with  health  precautions. 

A  special  reprint  has  been  published  in  England  by  Ilis  Majesty’s  Sta¬ 
tionery  Office  for  distribution  in  Gt.  Britain. 

Spaatz,  Carl  A.  Air  power  in  the  atomic  age.  Collier’s  (Spring- 
field,  O.)  V.  116,  Dec.  8,  1945:  11-12.  AP2.C65  v.  116 

General  Spaatz  discusses  a  future  war  fought  with  super  planes  and 
atomic  bombs.  Defense  must  be  based  upon  offensive  readiness. 

The  36  hour  war.  Arnold  report  hints  at  the  catastrophe  of  the 
next  great  conflict.  Life  (Chicago)  v.  19,  Nov.  19,  1945:  27-35. 

AP2.L547  V.19 

Thursfield,  H.  G.  Science  and  sea  warfare.  National  review 
(London)  Nov.  1945,  v.  125:  379-385.  AP4.N25  v.l25 

Written  before  the  Navy  officially  announced  its  proposed  tests  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  author  analyzes  the  problems  posed  and  points  out  that  the 
results  of  the  experiments  will  be  doubtful  and  productive  of  little  new  infor¬ 
mation. 

U.  S.  Army  airforces.  Third  report  of  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  air  forces,  to  the  secretary  of  war,  November  12,  1945. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1945.  72  p.  GPRR 

This  is  General  Arnold’s  report  covering  the  period  27  February,  1945 
to  12  November,  1945.  Includes  discussion  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  of  the 
influence  of  atomic  energy  on  the  future  of  air  power.  Has  many  illustra¬ 
tions  and  maps. 

Washington  university,  St.  Louis.  The  contribution  made  by 
Washington  university  in  the  study  and  development  of  atomic 
energy.  [St.  Louis,  1945]  20  p. 

Contents:  I  saw  the  birth  of  atomic  powder,  by  Arthur  H.  Compton.  Atomic 
power  in  war  and  peace,  by  Arthur  H.  Compton.  The  role  of  Washington 
University  in  the  development  of  the  bomb. 

Wickware,  Francis  S.  Manhattan  Project.  Its  scientists  have 
harnessed  nature’s  basic  force.  Life  (Chicago)  v.  19,  Aug.  20,  1945: 
91+.  AP2.L547  v.l9 

An  eye  witness  account  of  the  first  test  in  New  Mexico. 

Yates,  Raymond  F.  Atom  smashers:  story  of  discovery.  New 
York,  Didier,  1945.  182  p.  QCi73.Y3 

“In  simple  non-technical  language  the  author  has  told  the  story  of  our 
knowledge  about  atoms  from  the  days  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers  to 
the  present  age  of  cyclotrons  and  atomic  bombs.” 
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C.  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  Industry  and  Medicine 

The  atom,  new  source  of  energy.  Summary  by  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  publishing  co.  Electronics  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  1945, 
V.  18:  8  p.  insert  between  p.  88-90.  QC544.V3A3  v.l8 

Also  appears  in  Chemical  and  metallurgical  engineering  (N.  Y.)  Sept  1945 
V.52:  94-100.  ...  .  TN1.M45  v.52  ’ 

Sirnple  yet  authoritative  discussion  of  how  atom  splitting  releases  energy, 
creating  and  isolating  the  high-power  atoms  and  what  to  expect  from  atomic 
energy.  Text  is  amplified  by  many  line  drawings. 

Brown,  J.  M.  Nuclear  physics  safety;  accident  prevention  at 
Clinton  engineering  works,  Tennessee  Eastman  corporation.  Safety 
engineering  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  v.  90,  Nov.  1945:  36-41. 

TH9201.A1S3  v.90 

An  account  of  the  safety  measures  used  and  developed  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
plants. 

Condon,  E.  U.  Physics  gives  us — nuclear  engineering.  Westing- 
house  engineer  (Pittsbm-gh)  Nov.  1945,  v.  5:  167-173.  Serials  div. 

Popular  account  of  nuclear  fission  with  special  reference  to  peacetime 
applications.  Includes  glossary  and  chronology. 

Darrow,  Karl  K.  Beginnings  of  nuclear  physics.  Electrical  engi¬ 
neering  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  1945,  v.  64:  315-318.  TK1.A61  v.64 

A  lucid  discussion  of  nuclear  physics  and  its  implications  to  the  engineer. 

Davis,  G.  H.  Splitting  the  mighty  atom:  New  sources  of  world 
energy,  diagrammatic  drawings.  Illustrated  London  news  (London) 
Aug.  18,  1945,  V.  207:  182-183.  AP4.I3  v.207 

Davis,  Harry  M.  When  can  the  atom  be  put  to  work.  New  York 
Times  magazine,  Dec.  1945,  p,  10. 

DeMent,  Jack  A.  and  H.  C.  Dake.  Uranium  and  atomic  power, 
with  appendix  on  the  atomic  bomb.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Chemical 
publ.  CO.,  inc.,  1945.  343  p.  QD181.U7D4 

“A  comprehensive,  practical  and  theoretical  exposition  of  the  uranium 
minerals,  based  on  the  chemistry  of  uranium,  and  including  the  possibilities 
of  atomic  power.”  This  book  is  essentially  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1941 
with  a  brief  appendix  on  the  atomic  bomb. 

Dietz,  David.  Atomic  energy  in  the  coming  era.  New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  co.,  1945.  184  p.  QC173.D5 

A  popular  account  by  a  well-known  science  reporter. 

Evans,  Robley.  The  medical  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Atlantic 
monthly  (Boston)  v.  177,  Jan.  1946:  68-73.  AP2.A8  v.l77 

A  general  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  radioactive  isotopes  in  medicine. 
Points  out  that  there  is  an  acute  need  for  specialized  personnel — especially 
hybrid  Ph.  D.’s  to  bridge  gap  between  physics  and  related  fields  such 
as  biology  and  medicine. 
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Failla,  G.  Biological  effects  of  ionizing  radiations.  Journal  of 
applied  physics  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  Apr.  1941.  v.  12:  279-295. 

QC1.J83  V.12 

“Nuclear  physics  and  cancer  have  been  closely  associated  for  about  forty 
years.  But  the  association  now  has  more  points  of  contact  and  it  is  already 
evident  that  cancer  research,  as  well  as  therapy  will  greatly  benefit  from  the 
new  developments  in  nuclear  physics.” 

5000  new  products  and  procedures  from  atomic-bomb  research. 
Electrical  engineering  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1945,  v.  64:  375-377. 

TK1.A61  V.64 

Forecast  of  benefits  to  American  industry  in  new  inventions,  products  and 
procedures  resulting  from  Manhattan  project. 

Gamow,  George.  Atomic  energy  in  cosmic  and  human  life.  New 
York,  Macmillan  co.,  1946. 

Announced  for  Mar.  publication. 

Goodman,  Clark.  The  atomic  competitor.  American  affairs  (New 
York)  Jan.  1946,  v.  8:  59-60.  HC101.N317  v.8 

Author  believes  that  atomic  energy  will  replace  oil  as  a  source  of  energy 
and  that  remaining  oil  resources  will  be  used  for  chemical  production  rather 
than  burned  up  for  its  power  content. 

-  Petroleum  vs.  plutonium.  Oil  and  gas  journal  (Tulsa) 

Nov.  17,  1945,  V.  44:  227-248.  TN860.04  v.44 

A  factual  report  to  the  petroleum  industry  which  attempts  to  evaluate  the 
present  and  future  competition  of  atomic  energy. 

Harnilton,  Joseph  G.  The  application  of  radioactive'  tracers  to 
biology  and  medicine.  Journal  of  applied  physics  (Lancaster,  Pa.) 
June  1941,  v.  12:  440M60.  QC1.J83  v.l2 

“This  report  has  attempted  to  describe  the  experimental  technique  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  application  of  radioactive  tracers  to  metabolic  studies  in 
biology  and  medicine.”  General  in  nature  and  well  illustrated. 

Harrison,  George  R.  Atoms  in  action.  The  world  of  creative 
physics.  Rev.  ed.  New  York,  Garden  City  publ.  co.,  1944.  401  p. 

QC28.H37  1944 

A  popular  introduction  to  what  physics  is  about.  Well  illustrated  and  it 
concludes  with  a  list  of  additional  readings. 

Hevesy,  G.  and  F.  A.  Paneth.  Radioelements  as  indicators  in 
chemical  and  biological  research.  Science  progress  (London)  July 
1937,  V.  32:  38-48.  Q1.S79  v.32 

An  introductory  essay  by  two  British  pioneers  in  this  field. 

How  soon  atomic  energy?  Scientific  American  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  1945, 
V.  173:  284-285.  T1.S5  v.l73 

Survey  based  on  Smyth  repoi-t  and  discussions  with  leading  physicists. 
Concludes  that  power  possibUi  Jes  may  come  within  a  decade  or  two.  Appli¬ 
cations  to  medicine  and  scientific  research  sooner. 

Hyatt,  Robert  M.  The  power  of  the  atom.  Public  utilities  fort¬ 
nightly  (Baltimore)  Sept.  27,  1945,  v.  36:  424-430.  Law  Library 

Author  agrees  with  view  that  while  applications  of  atomic  energy  will 
prove  amazing  they  will  supplement  rather  than  supplant  existing  power 
systems  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Isard,  Walter  and  Vincent  Whitney.  Industrial  uses  of  atomic 
power.  New  republic  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  17,  1945,  v.  113:  829-831. 

AP2.N624  V.113 

The  authors  examine  possibilities  for  early  use  of  atomic  energy.  They 
conclude  that  “The  Atomic  Age — if  we  live  to  see  it — will  be  the  outgrowth 
of  orderly,  evolutionary  development  in  the  direction  of  a  more  ample 
economy.” 

Kramer,  Andrew  W.  Atomic  energy  is  here.  Power  plant  engi¬ 
neering  (Chicago)  Sept.  1945,  v.  49:  74-77.  TJ1.P77  v.49 

Author  warns:  “Power  plant  engineers  will  do  well  not  to  ignore  the 
possibility  of  atomic  power.” 

- Uranium  and  atomic  energy.  Power  plant  engineering 

(Chicago)  Sept.  1945,  v.  49:  78-84.  TJ1.P77  v.49 

“The  treatment  here  has  been,  of  necessity,  somewhat  sketchy  but  it  will 
provide  a’  background  against  which  this  development  can  be  considered. 
Further  disclosures  regarding  the  atomic  energy  development  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  future  articles.” 

Loofbourow,  John  R.  Borderland  problems  in  biology  and  physics. 
Reviews  of  modern  physics  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  Oct.  1940,  v.  12:  267-358. 

QC1.R4  V.12 

Eemarkably  complete  review:  Includes  sections  on  isotopes  as  biologic 
tracers  with  references  to  306  articles  in  the  bibliography.  Valuable  as  an 
introduction  to  this  field. 

Low,  A.  M.  What  next  with  the  atom?  Popular  science  (N.  Y.) 
Oct.  1945,  V.  147:  65-67+  AP2.P8  v.l47 

The  author,  a  well-known  British  scientist  predicts  an  age  of  miracles  when 
the  atom  is  finally  brought  under  control  for  peacetime  use. 

Low-Beer,  Bertram  V.  A.,  John  H.  Laxvrence  and  Robert  S.  Stone. 
The  therapeutic  use  of  artificially  produced  radioactive  substances. 
Radiophosphorus,  radiostrontium,  radioiodine,  with  special  reference 
to  leukemia  and  allied  diseases.  Radiology  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.)  Nov. 
1942,  V.  39:  573-597.  RC78.A3  v.39 

A  general  review  with  an  extensive  bibliography. 

McDermott,  William  F.  Bringing  the  atom  down  to  earth.  Popu¬ 
lar  mechanics  magazine  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  1945,  v.  84:  1-6  + 

T1.P77  V.84 

Illustrated  article  on  the  possibilities  of  atomic  power. 

Roberts,  R.  B.  and  J.  B.  H.  Kuper.  Uranium  and  atomic  power. 
Journal  of  applied  physics  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  Sept.  1939,  v.  10:  612- 
614.  QC1.J83  v.lO 

Can  the  energy  which  is  locked  up  in  the  nuclei  of  atoms  be  made  available 
for  everyday  use?  The  conclusions  of  the  authors  are  still  interesting  today. 

Shea,  H.  Gregory.  Generation  of  atomic  power  from  elements. 
Electronic  industries  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1945.  v.  4:  90-94. 

TK161.E54  V.4 

Discussion  of  the  industrial  possibilities  of  nuclear  energy. 
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Sherman,  Joseph  V.  Atomic  age  will  dawn  gradually.  New  in¬ 
dustries  may  be  created.  However — Plan  for  federal  control  opposed^ 
Barron’s  (N.  Y.)  v.  25,  Oct.  8,  1945:  3.  HG1.B3  v.25 

Welch,  Francis  X.  An  “atomic  era”  for  utilities?  What  steps  can 
the  public  utilities  take  now  or  in  the  near  future  to  put  their  house 
m  order  for  the  coming  of  the  atomic  age.  Public  utilities  fortnightly^ 
(Baltimore)  Sept.  13:  1945:  v.  36:  349-361.  Law  Library. 

Author  makes  seven  general  suggestions. 

Williams,  Clarke.  Atomic  power:  next  steps.  1.  Bootlegging 
atomic-bomb  materials.  New  republic  (New  York)  Jan.  28,  1946, 
V.  114:  119-121.  AP2.N624  v.ll4 

A  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  inspection  by  an  atomic  scientist. 

“This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  problems  related  to  atomic 
power.  The  second  article,  by  Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg,  will  discuss  ‘Peacetime 
Uses  of  Nuclear  Power’.” 

D,  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

Angell,  Norman.  Human  nature  and  the  atomic  age.  Free  world 
(N.  Y.)  Dec.  1945,  v.  10:  74-76.  D410.F78  v.lO 

Safety  in  the  atomic  age  depends  on  the  use  of  reason  to  control  human 
nature. 

- Man  and  the  atom.  Free  world  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  1945,  v. 

10:  71-74.  D410.F78  v.lO 

An  exhortation  to  the  use  of  reason  in  the  atomic  era. 

The  Association  of  Los  Alamos  scientists.  Science  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  14, 
1945,  V.  102:  608-609.  Q1.S35  v.102 

Announcement  of  an  organization  of  scientists  from  the  Los  Alamos  branch 
of  the  Manhattan  District.  Includes  statement  of  aims. 

The  Association  of  Oak  Ridge  scientists;  a  letter  to  the  Saturday 
review,  Saturday  review  of  literature  (N.  Y.)  v.  28,  Oct.  13,  1945:  24. 

Z1219.S25  V.28 

Also  in:  Science  news  letter  (Washington,  D.  C.)  Oct.  20.  1945,  v.  48: 
250-252. 

Atomic  scientists  speak  out  on  the  bomb. 

Atom  of  discord.  Editorial.  The  Economist  (London)  Nov.  24, 
1945,  V.  149:  737-738.  HG11.E2  v.l49 

A  discussion  of  the  Truman- Atlee-King  statement. 

The  atomic  bomb — it’s  loaded.  Editorial.  American  foreign 
service  journal  (Washmgton,  D.  C.)  v.  22,  Dec.  1945:  7-10  + 

JX1.A53  V.22 

An  analysis  of  the  problems  presented  by  atomic  energy  and  its  controL 
Discusses  political  and  technical  aspects. 

Atomic  energy  and  American  policy.  Official  and  unofficial  pro¬ 
nouncements.  International  conciliation  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  1945,  no.  416: 
749-823.  .  JX1907.A8  no.416 

Contents:  Introduction  by  James  T.  Shotwell.  I. — Official  Statements. 
Statement  on  the  atomic  bomb,  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  August  6, 
1945. — Statement  on  the  atomic  bomb,  by  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
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Stimson,  August  6,  1945. — President  Truman’s  Message  to  Congress  on 
the  atomic  bomb,  October  3,  1945. — President  Truman's  foreign  policy 
address.  October  27,  1945.  II. — Unofficial  Statements.  The  atom  and 
humanity,  an  address  bv  Harold  C.  Urey,  October  21,  1945.— From  war  to 
peace,  an  address  by  Harold  E.  Stassen,  November  8,  1945. — Implementing 
and  amending  the  charter,  an  address  by  James  T.  Shotwell,  November  11, 
1945. 

Atomic  energy  in  international  and  constitutional  law.  Lawyers 
guild  review  (Washington)  Sept.-Oct.,  v.  5:  311-314.  Law. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  international  law  and  relations,  National 
Lawyers  guild. 

Atomic  scientists  of  Chicago.  The  atomic  bomb.  Chicago,  1946. 

62  p. 

A  compact  but  authoritative  discussion  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  its  implica¬ 
tions.  Includes  illustrations,  a  glossary,  and  a  brief  reading  list. 

Baldwin,  Hanson  W.  Atomic  bomb  responsibilities.  Article  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Shipstead,  Sept.  12,  1945.  Congres¬ 
sional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4146-A4147. 

J11.R5  V.91 

Proposes:  1.  Temporary  retention  of  the  atomic  bomb  secret;  2.  Abolition 
of  conscription;  3.  Reduction  of  national  armaments;  4.  Rapid  development 
of  international  police  force;  5.  Elimination  of  veto  power;  eventual  outlawry 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Blackburn,  Raymond.  A  British  appeal  on  atomic  energy.  New 
republic  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  19,  1945,  v.  113:  663.  AP2.N64  v.ll3 

Pleads  for  concentration  of  effort  on  peacetime  uses  for  atomic  energy. 

Bliven,  Bruce.  The  bomb  and  the  future.  New  republic  (N.  Y.) 
Aug.  20,  1945,  V.  113:  210-212.  AP2.N64  v.113 

Bohr,  Niels.  A  challenge  to  civilization.  Science  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  12, 
1945,  V.  102:  363-364.  Q1.S35  v.102 

“Let  us  hope  that  science,  which  through  the  ages  has  stood  as  a  symbol 
of  the  progress  to  be  obtained  by  common  human  striving,  by  its  latest  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  necessity  of  concord,  may  contribute  decisively  to  a  harmonious 
relationship  between  all  nations.” 

Boothby,  Robert  J.  G.  Drama  of  man  in  the  atomic  age.  From 
a  speech  in  House  of  Commons.  American  affairs  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1945, 
V.  7:  217-219.  HC101.N317  v.7 

Argues  for  repeal  of  veto  power  in  UN  before  we  can  have  effective 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Borst,  Lyle  B.  Statement  on  atomic  energy  before  an  informal 
meeting  of  Members  of  Congress  held  on  Thursday,  November  8,  1945, 
Introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Voorhis,  Nov.  15,  1945.  Con¬ 
gressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A5283-A5284. 

J11.R5  v.91 

Speaks  as  representative  of  the  Association  of  Oak  Ridge  Scientists  and 
the  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists. 

Brodie,  Bernard.  Absolute  weapon:  atomic  power  and  world  order. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  co.,  1946. 

Announced  for  April  publication. 
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Brodie,  Bernard.  The  atomic  bomb  and  Amejican  security. 
New  Haven,  Yale  univ.,  1945.  28  p.  Mimeographed,  (Yale  Insti¬ 

tute  of  international  studies.  Memorandum  no.  18) 

Contents:  Atomic  bombs  and  the  conduct  of  war.— Possibilities  of  counter 
measures. — Military  role  of  the  traditional  armed  forces. — Is  the  atomic 
bomb  a  deterrent  from  war? — The  economics  of  atomic  bomb  production 
and  use. — How  secret  is  the  atomic  bomb? — The  problem  of  control. 

Bryson,  Lyman.  The  threat  of  the  atoms.  New  York,  Columbia 
broadcasting  system,  Aug.  12,  1945.  4  p.  Mimeographed. 

Transcript  of  radio  broadcast  in  “Problems  of  the  Peace”  series. 

Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  bomb  scientists  of  Chicago  (Chicago,  Til.) 
Dec.  10,  1945,  v.  1,  no.  1.  6  p. 

This  bulletin  published  bi-weekly  provides  information  and  news  on  the 
progress  of  current  activities  in  connection  with  controlling  the  atomic  bomb 
and  atomic  energy. 

Byrnes,  James  F.  The  Moscow*  tripartite  agreement;  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  differences.  Vital  speeches  (New  York)  Jan.  15,  1946,  v.  12; 
197-200.  PN6121.V52  v.l2 

Text  of  radio  address  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  reporting  on  the  Moscow 
Conference,  delivered  on  Dec.  30,  1945. 

Can  the  atomic  bomb  be  controlled?  Editorial.  Christian  century 
(Chicago)  Oct.  24,  1945,  v.  62:  1196-1197.  BR1.A45  v.62 

Argues  for  a  world  commission  to  control  atomic  energy. 

Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace.  Committee  on  in¬ 
spection  of  raw  materials  of  the  Committee  on  atomic  energy.  A 
conference  report  on  international  inspection  of  radioactive  mineral 
production.  New  York,  Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace, 
The  Geological  society  of  America,  American  institute  of  mining  and 
metallurgical  engineers,  Feb.  1946.  15  p. 

The  challenge  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Nation  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  22,  1945, 
V.  161:  701-720.  AP2.N2  v.l61 

Special  supplement  (pt.  2)  to  the  Nation  containing  addresses  delivered  at 
the  Annual  Nation’s  Associates’  Forum  held  at  Hotel  Astor,  December  1-3. 

Childs,  Marquis.  Congress  hears  the  atomic  facts.  Editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas,  Oct.  19,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  V.  91:  A4757-A4758.  J11.R5  v.91 

Comments  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Oppenheimer  before  the  Kilgore 
Committee. 

-  Control  of  atomic  energy.  Editorial  from  the  Washington 

Post,  Oct.  6,  1945.  Introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Downey, 
Oct.  29,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91: 
A4886-A4887.  J11.R5  v.91 

Believes  we  should  move  in  the  direction  of  sharing  the  secret  of  atomic 
power  under  adequate  controls. 

Coffin,  Tristram.  Transcript  of  broadcast  on  atomic  energy  hear¬ 
ings  over  the  Columbia  broadcasting  system,  Oct.  21,  1945.  Intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Record  Oct.  24,  1945  by  Mr.  Downey.  Congressional 
record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4812-A4813.  J11.R5  v.91 
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Condon,  Edward  U.  Atomic  bombs  and  the  future.  Power  plant 
engineering  CChicago,  Til.)  Sept.  1945,  v.  49:  84-85.  TJ1.P77  v.49 

Author  pleads  for  a  world  order  and  continuation  of  unrestricted  and 
fundamental  scientific  research. 

— -  Atomic  energy  and  the  future.  Will  the  next  conflict  be 

“The  War  of  Pushbuttons?”  Army  ordnance  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Nov.  Dec.  1945,  v.  29:  393-396.  UF1.A6  v.29 

Dr.  Condon  envisages  possibility  of  a  pushbutton  war  and  destruction  of 
our  civilization  if  international  controls  of  atomic  energy  are  not  forthcoming. 

Coulborn,  Rushton.  Determinism  and  atomic  force.  Phylon,  the 
Atlanta  university  review  of  race  and  culture  (Atlanta,  Ga.)  Dec. 
1945,  V.  6:  305-309.  E185.5.P5  v.6 

An  analysis  of  causality  in  human  affairs  in  the  light  of  atomic  energy. 

Cousins,  Norman.  Modern  man  is  obsolete.  New  York,  The 
Viking  press,  1945.  59  p.  JX1954.C68 

An  enlarged  version  of  the  famous  editorial  published  in  the  Saturday 
review  of  literature,  August  18,  1945. 

-  Sovereignty  in  an  atomic  age.  Saturday  review  of  liter¬ 
ature  (N.  Y.)  V.  28,  Oct.  13,  1945:  22-24  Z1219.S25  v.28 

The  author  argues  that  national  sovereignty  must  go  if  we  are  to  survive 
in  this  atomic  age. 

Culbertson,  Ely.  Ilow  to  control  the  atomic  threat.  New  York, 
Total  peace,  inc.,  1945.  14  p. 

Advocates  that  the  Quota  force  plan  be  amplified  for  the  control  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Davis,  Harry  M.  The  atomic  bomb:  the  facts  and  the  issue. 
New  York  Times  magazine  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  11,  1945:  5,  41. 

AP2.N6575  1945 

A  summary  of  the  problems  posed  to  statesmen  by  the  atomic  bomb. 

Defense  in  the  atomic  age:  plans  for  big  U.  S.  forces.  Absence  of 
proof  that  large  armies  and  navies  are  obsolete.  United  States  news 
(Washington)  Sept.  28,  1945:  22-23.  JIvl.U65  1945 

Douglas,  Helen  Gahagan.  Iveep  atomic  energy  free.  New  re¬ 
public  (N.  Y.)  Mar.  18,  1946,  v.  114:  366. 

Drake,  Francis  V.  Let’s  be  realistic  about  the  atom  bomb. 
Reader’s  digest  (Pleasantville,  N.  Y.)  Dec.  1945,  v.  47:  108-112. 

AP2.R255  V.47 

Outlawry  of  the  atom  bomb  will  not  necessarily  outlaw  war.  A  Depart¬ 
ment  of  scientific  warfare  to  provide  for  adequate  defense  now  is  essential. 

Einstein,  Albert.  Einstein  on  the  atomic  bomb,  as  told  to  Raymond 
Swing.  Atlantic  monthly  (Boston)  Nov.  1945,  v.  176:  43-45. 

AP2.A8  V.  176 

Dr.  Einstein  suggests  that  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  be  vested  in  a  world 
government  and  that  the  United  States,  Gt.  Britain  and  Russia  proceed  to- 
form  this  government. 
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Ellis,  E.  D.  Atomic  bomb,  key  to  the  international  sanction.  Cur¬ 
rent  history  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1945,  n.s.  v.  9:  293-298. 

D410.C82  n.s.  v.9 

Finletter,  Thomas,  and  others.  Problem  of  the  year:  control  of  the 
atom;  a  radio  discussion.  Chicago,  University  of  Cldcago  press,  1946. 
29  p.  (University  of  Chicago  round  table  Jan.  6,  1946.  No.  407). 

D410.U7  no.407 

Speakers  also  included  Grayson  Kirk,  Edward  Levi,  and  Philip  Morrison. 

Eor  peace  by  law — a  communication.  Article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Voorhis,  Oct.  16,  1945.  Con¬ 
gressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4671-A4672. 

J11.R5  V.91 

Statement  signed  by  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  and  others  calling  for  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Fosdick,  Raymond  B.  The  challenge:  One  world  or  none.  We  are 
in  a  race  with  our  technologies;  with  our  mounting  capacities  to  de¬ 
stroy.  New  York  Times  magazine  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  2,  1945:  8,  35-36. 

AP2.N6575  1945 

Fulbright,  J.  W.  The  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Address  delivered  by  Senator  Fulbright  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  foreign  policy  association  in  New  York  City  on  Oct.  20, 
1945.  Introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  Oct.  29,  1945. 
Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A5013-A5015. 

J11.R5  v.91 

The  Senator  believes  that  only  by  surrendering  some  of  their  sovereignty 
over  armaments  to  the  United  Nations  can  the  individual  nations  hope  to 
survive  in  the  world  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

G,  G.  Science — before  and  after.  American  affairs  (N.  Y.)  Oct, 
1945,  V.  7:  219-223.  HC101.N317  v.7 

A  discussion  of  Science,  the  endless  frontier  in  the  light  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Gilfillan,  S.  C.  The  atomic  bombshell.  Survey  graphic  (N.  Y.) 
Sept.  1945,  V.  34:  357-358.  HV1.S82  v.34 

“New  vistas  of  health  and  happiness  stretch  ahead  of  us — if  mankind  can 
learn  to  use  for  good,  and  not  for  destruction,  the  mind-numbing  power  we 
have  unleashed.” 

Gordon,  King.  The  bomb  is  a  world  affair.  Nation  (N.  Y.)  Nov, 
24,  1945,  V.  161:  541-543.  AP2.N2  v.l61 

Supports  Stassen’s  position  for  control  by  the  United  Nations. 

Groves,  L.  R.  The  atomic  age.  Address  delivered  at  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.,  Oct.  26,  1945.  Introduced  into  the  Record  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Gathings,  Nov.  1,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  V.  91:  A4991-A4993.  J11.R5  v.91 

Atomic  power  must  be  developed  as  an  instrumentality  for  human  welfare 
or  it  will  destroy  us. 
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Giistavson,  Reuben,  Robert  Hutchins  and  William  Ogburn. 
Atomic  force:  its  meaning  for  manldnd.  University  of  Cliicago  round 
table  discussion  no.  386.  Chicago,  Ill.,  Aug.  12,  1945.  17  p. 

D410.U7  1945 

Hass,  H.  B.  The  significance  of  atomic  energy.  School  science  and 
mathematics  (Menasha,  Wis.)  Jan.  1946,  v.  46:  1-6. 

Q1.S28  V.46 

International  organization  for  peace  is  man’s  only  hope  author  argues. 

Hatch,  Carl  A.  The  atomic  bomb.  An  address  in  the  Senate, 
Nov.  2,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91: 
10486-10488.  J11.R5  v.91 

An  address  by  Senator  Hatch  on  what  to  do  with  the  atomic  bomb,  with 
attendant  debate. 

Higinbotham,  William.  Suppose  an  atomic  bomb  exploded  over 
Washington?  The  Washington  post,  Feb.  10,  1946. 

Hill,  David  L.,  Dr.  Rabinowitch  and  John  A.  Simpson.  The  atomic 
scientists  speak  up.  Nuclear  physicists  say  there  is  no  secrecy  in  the 
atomic  bomb  and  no  defence  against  it.  Life  (Chicago)  Oct.  29,  1945, 
V.  19:  45,  46,  48.  AP2.L547  v.l9 

Statement  by  the  Atomic  scientists  of  Chicago. 

Holloway,  Vernon  H.  The  atomic  bomb,  a  world  problem.  New 
York,  Congregational  Christian  churches,  CouncU  for  social  action, 
1946.  16  p. 

Hoyt,  Palmer.  Take  the  lid  off  the  atom.  Editorial  in  the  Oregon¬ 
ian,  Oct.  2,  1945.  Introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mrs.  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas,  Oct.  24,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
V.  91:  A4824-A4825.  J11.R5  v.91 

Objections  to  the  May-Johnson  bill. 

Hutchins,  Robert  M.  The  atomic  bomb  versus  civilization. 
Chicago,  Human  events,  inc.,  1945.  13  p.  (Human  events  pamphlet 

no.  1). 

A  world  community  based  on  common  understanding  is  our  only  hope  for 
survival.  Only  education  can  bring  about  such  understanding. 

Huxley,  Julian.  Is  war  instinctive  and  inevitable?  New  York 
times  magazine,  Feb.  10,  1946:  74-  AP2.N6575 

A  biologist  answers  a  fundamental  question. 

The  Independent.  Madison  square  garden  crisis  meeting  [on 
atomic  energy]  Dec.  4,  1945.  New  York,  Jan.  1946.  19  p.  (Special 

issue  of  the  Independent). 

Includes  extracts  from  addresses  by  Dr.  Harold  Urey;  Professor  Julian 
Huxley;  R.  J.  Thomas;  Secretary  Henry  Wallace;  Senator  C.  W.  Tobey  and 
Colonel  E.  Carlson. 
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Jennings,  John.  The  atomic  bomb  is  the  property  of  the  American 
people,  paid  for  by  them,  and  it  should  be  held  for  their  protection, 
and  not  given  away.  Extension  of  remarks  Oct.  17,  1945.  Con¬ 
gressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4692. 

J11.I15  V.91 

Johnson,  Alvin.  Education  in  an  atomic  age.  Saturday  review  of 
literature  (N.  Y.)  v.  28,  Sept..  15,  1945:  15.  Z1219.S25  v.28 

Jordan,  Virgil.  Frame  of  the  future  for  America.  American 
affairs  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1945,  v.  7:  191-200.  ,  HC101.N317  v.7 

Address  on  man’s  future  in  the  Atomic  era  delivered  at  Rutgers  university 
Sept.  13,  1945.  To  be  published  in  book  form  by  the  Rutgers  university 
press  in  January,  1946. 

Kirchway,  Freda.  Russia  and  the  bomb.  Nation  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  17, 
1945,  V.  161:  511-512.  AP2.N2  v.l7 

Advocates  giving  bomb  secret  to  Russia. 

Knox,  Ronald  A.  God  and  the  atom.  New  York,  Sheed  and 
Ward,  1945.  166  p.  BT1101.K73 

Kraus,  K.  A.  and  M.  E.  Kraus.  Fear  in  the  atomic  age.  Saturday 
review  of  literature  (New  York)  v.  29,  Jan.  12,  1946:  13-15. 

Z1219.S25  V.29 

Strengthening  of  UN  is  urged  together  with  elimination  of  veto  power. 

LaFarge,  John.  Control  of  atomic  energy.  America  (N.  Y.) 
Nov.  17,  1945,  V.  64:  174-176  BX801.A5  v.64 

Recommends  formation  of  a  special  agency  as  part  of  UN  for  the  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

Laski,  FTarold  J.  Atomic  energy  and  free  enterprise.  Commercial 
and  financial  chronicle  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  6,  1945,  v.  162:  2699. 

HG1.C7  V.162 

Society  dominated  by  free  enterprise  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  the  peace. 
Control  of  atomic  energy  by  private  interests  would  lead  to  further  enslave¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  Urges  elimination  of  national  sovereignty  to  end  war. 

Lindeman,  E.  C.  Morality  for  the  atomic  age.  Forum  (N.  Y.) 
Nov.  1945,  V.  104:  231-233.  AP2.F8  v.l04 

A  peace  based  on  fear  of  the  bomb  is  not  enough.  A  new  dynamic  morality 
is  required  for  the  atomic  age. 

Bindley,  Ernest.  Controlling  the  atom.  Editorial  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Sept.  24,  1945.  Introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr. 
Downey,  Oct.  29,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
V.  91:  A4886-A4887.  .  J11.R5  v.91 

Discussion  of  some  legislative  proposals  with  special  reference  to  that  of 
Senator  McMahon. 

Ludlow,  Louis.  Remarks  on  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Sept.  5,  1945.  Congressional 
record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4054.  J11.R5  v.91 

Advocates  that  UN  ban  atomic  bomb  forever  as  an  instrument  of  war. 
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Limdberg,  George  A.  Can  science  save  us?  Harper’s  magazine 
(N.  Y.)  Dec.  1945,  v.  191:  525-531.  AP2.H3  v.l91 

“We  must  not  expect  physical  science  to  solve  social  problems.  We  can¬ 
not  expect  atomic  fission  to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  social  atom  and  the 
manner  of  its  control.  If  we  want  results  in  improved  human  relations  we 
irfiist  direct  our  research  at  these  problems.” 

McKee,  Frederick  G.  Control  of  atomic  energy.  Free  world 
(New  York)  v.  11,  Jan.  1946:  40-41.  D410.F78  v.ll 

Proposes  formation  of  an  International  Atomic  Energy  Corporation  to 
control  energy,  its  production  and  use. 

McKellar,  Kenneth.  The  atomic  bomb.  An  address  in  the 
Senate,  Nov.  1,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
V.  91:  10414-10416.  J11.R5  v.91 

Advocates  outlawing  of  the  bomb.  Cites  protocol  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  poison  gas  as  a  precedent. 

McMahon,  Brien.  Controlling  atomic  energy.  Address  by  Sena¬ 
tor  McMahon  on  Sept.  25,  1945  and  introduced  by  him  into  the 
Record  October  18,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  V.  91:  A4722-A4723.  J11.R5  v.91 

Masters,  Dexter  and  K.  Way,  eds.  One  world  or  none.  A  report 
to  the  public  on  the  fidl  meaning  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Prepared  by 
17  world  authorities  on  the  subject.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1946. 
79  p. 

Contents:  Introduction  by  A.  H.  Compton. — Foreword:  Science  and  civili¬ 
zation,  by  N.  Bohr. — 1.  If  the  bomb  gets  out  of  hand,  by  P.  Morrison. — 
2.  It’s  an  old  story  with  the  stars,  by  H.  Shapley.— 3.  Roots  of  the  atomic  age, 
by  E.  P.  Wigner. — 4.  The  new  power,  by  G.  Young. — 5.  The  new  weapon: 
The  turn  of  the  screw,  by  J.  R.  Oppenheimer. — 6.  Air  force  in  the  atomic  age, 
by  H.  H.  Arnold. — 7.  There  is  no  defense,  by  L.  N.  Ridenour. — 8.  The  new 
technique  of  private  w'ar,  by  E.  U.  Condon. — 9.  How  close  is  the  danger,  by 
F.  Seitz  and  H.  Bethe. — 10.  An  atomic  arms  race  and  its  alternatives,  by 
I.  Langmuir. — 11.  How  does  it  all  add  up,  by  H.  Urey. — 12.  Can  we  avert 
an  arms  race  by  an  inspection  system?,  by  L.  Szilard. — 13.  International 
control  of  atomic  energy,  by  W.  Lippmann.— 14.  The  way  out,  by  A.  Ein¬ 
stein. — 15.  Survival  is  at  stake,  by  Federation  of  American  (Atomic) 
Scientists. 

The  mind  of  science.  American  affairs  (New  York)  Jan.  1946,  v.  8: 
29-34.  HC101.N317  v.8 

Extracts  from  the  testimony  of  scien'tists  before  committees  of  Congress. 

“They  represent  the  scientific  mind  working  at  the  level  of  ordinary  under¬ 
standing.” 

Mowrer,  Edgar  A.  Understanding  the  atomic  bomb.  Article 
introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Judd,  Oct.  29,  1945.  Congres¬ 
sional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4909.  J11.R5  v.91 

Advocates  joint  Congressional  committee  to  take  testimony  and  resolve 
conflicting  viewpoints  on  how  serious  a  threat  the  atomic  bomb  really  is. 

Myer,  Walter  E.  Political  education  for  the  atomic  age.  The 
Social  studies  (Philadelphia,  Pa.)  Feb.  1946,  v.  37:  56-60. 
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The  new  age  of  atomics.  London,  The  Social  science  association, 
Oct.  1945.  16  p.  (No.  1) 

Brief  articles  on  some  of  the  achievements  of  science  written  with  the  aim 
of  explaining  the  part  science  can  play  in  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

O’Connor,  Tom.  Atoms  and  you.  New  York,  Pamphlet  press, 
1945.  21  p. 

Ogburn,  William  F.  Sociology  and  the  atom;  problem  of  changed 
methods  of  sociology  to  meet  the  future.  American  journal  of 
sociology  (Chicago)  Jan.  1946,  V.  51:  267-275.  HM1.A7  v.51 

“The  use  of  atomic  energy  in  machines  will  usher  in  the  atomic  age  and 
more;  the  scientific  revolution  and  its  industrial  uses  may  have  even  more 
extensive  effects  upon  society  than  the  industrial  revolution  ushered  in  by 
steam.” 

Oliphant,  M.  L.  E.  How  the  atom  can  be  harnessed  for  peace: 
power  production  of  nuclear  methods;  with  diagrammatic  drawings 
by  G.  H.  Davis.  Illustrated  London  news  (London)  Oct.  13,  1945, 
V.  207:  399-401.  AP4.13  v.207 

Oppenheimer,  J.  Robert.  Atomic  weapons  and  the  crisis  in  science. 
Saturday  review  of  literature  (N.  Y.)  v.  28,  Nov.  24,  1945:  9-11. 

Z1219.S25  V.28 

The  former  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  laboratory  where  the  atomic  bomb 
was  constructed  believes  that  man’s  fear  of  this  terrible  weapon  may  drive 
him  into  peace. 

The  Philadelphia  resolution.  Science  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  14,  1945,  v.  102: 
608.  Q1.S35  V.102 

Text  of  a  resolution  (1)  calling  for  a  world  authority  to  control  the  atomic 
bomb  and  (2)  protesting  the  restrictive  character  of  the  May-Johnson  bill 
for  the  domestic  control  of  atomic  energy.  More  than  1,200  scientists  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  endorsed  the  resolution. 

Potter,  Robert  C.  A  B  C  of  atomic  energy.  New  York,  Robert  M. 
McBride  and  co.,  1946. 

Announced  for  May  publication. 

-  Atom  comes  of  age.  New  York,  Robert  M.  McBride 

and  CO.,  1946. 

Announced  for  May  publication. 

Present,  Richard  D.  Scientists  have  no  illusions.  Free  world 
(N.  Y.)  Dec.  1945,  v.  10:  42-44.  D410.F78  v.lO 

“The  scientists  are  in  agreement  that  the  United  States  will  forfeit  its 
moral  leadership  if  it  does  not  take  immediate  steps  to  place  atomic  energy 
developments  under  international  inspection  and  control.” 

The  problem  of  atomic  energy.  The  Antioch  review.  (Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio)  Winter,  1945-46.  v.  5:  459-523.  AP2.  A562  v.5 

Contents:  Editorial. —  With  all  our  learning,  by  M.  C.  Otto. — Military  con¬ 
sequences  of  atomic  energy,  by  Joseph  Rosenfarb. — -Democracy  and  science 
fused  by  the  atomic  bomb,  by  John  F.  Sembower. — Atomic  energy  in  prac¬ 
tice,  by  G.  Owen. — -Social  control  of  atomic  energy,  by  O.  S.  Loud. 
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Pusey,  Merlo.  Secrecy  on  weapons.  Editorial  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  Introduced  into  the  Kecord  by  Mr.  Downey,  Oct.  29,  1945. 
Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4886-A4887. 

J11.R5  V.91 

“The  key  to  future  world  security  must  necessarily  be  *  *  *  the 

lifting  of  all  secrecy  as  to  weapons  among  the  armed  powers.” 

Rabi,  1. 1.  The  physicist  returns  from  the  war.  Atlantic  monthly 
(Boston)  Oct.  1945,  v.  176:  107-114.  AP2.A8  v.l76 

The  author,  a  Nobel  prize  man,  points  out  that  radar  and  the  atomic 
bomb  resulted  from  a  planned  program  of  research  which  made  use  of  known 
facts  and  principles.  Now,  Dr.  Ilabi  .says,  the  scientists  want  to  return  to 
their  explorations  of  the  unknown,  to  begin  again  where  they  left  off  five 
years  ago. 

Randolph,  Jennings.  Letter  to  President  Truman  dated  Sept.  5, 
1945,  suggesting  idea  that  taxes  on .  industries  flowing  from  atomic 
energy  should  be  applied  to  the  national  debt.  Sept.  5,  1945,  Congres¬ 
sional  record,  79th  (IJong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4037-A4038 

J11.R5  v.91 

Ridenour,  Louis  N.  Atoms  won’t  wait.  The  Nation  (N.  Y.)  Mar. 
2,  1946,  V.  162:  256-257. 

-  Military  security  and  the  atomic  bomb.  If  we  hide  the 

facts  of  nature,  we  can  undermine  the  security  of  achievement. 
Fortune  (Chicago)  Nov.  1945,  v.  32: 170-171.  HF5001.F7  v.32 

“The  way  to  be  prepared  for  enemies  in  a  possible  future  war  is  to  be  ahead 
of  them  in  every  department;  and  the  way  to  be  ahead  of  them  is  to  have 
more,  cleverer,  and  better-informed  men  working  harder,  on  the  basis  of 
more  thoroughly  diffused  scientific  information.” 

Rowan-Robinson,  H.  Atomic  bomb.  Nineteenth  century  (Lon¬ 
don)  Sept.  1945.  V.  138:  112-118.  AP4.N7  v.138 

Outlawing  the  bomb  is  not  enough,  this  writer  urges.  In  peace  man  must 
find  a  new  morality  and  channel  his  aggressive  instincts  into  useful  paths. 

Salter,  Sir  Arthur.  The  United  Nations  and  the  atomic  bomb. 
International  conciliation  (New  York)  Jan.  1946,  no.  417:  40^8. 

JX1907.A8  no.417 

Speech  delivered  at  Oxford,  England,  Oct.  8,  1945. 

Sarnoff,  David.  Science  for  life  or  death.  Mankind  must  make  a 
fateful  decision  as  atomic,  other  new  weapons  appear.  New  York 
Times,  Aug.  10,  1945:  6.  Serials  div. 

To  be  published  in  book  form  by  Cima  publishing  co.,  New  York. 

Schlegel,  Richard.  Scientists  of  the  world,  unite.  Nation  (N.  Y.) 
Nov.  17,  1945,  V.  161:  515-516.  AP2.N2  v.l61 

Recommends  that  an  international  body  of  scientists  be  formed  to  act  as 
advisers  to  an  international  atomic  energy  control  body. 
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Schlesinger,  H.  I.  No  precipitate  action  on  the  atomic  bomb. 
Address  before  the  American  chemical  society  on  Oct.  19,  1945. 
Introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Rowan,  Oct.  31,  1945.  Con- 
gi’essional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4966-A4967. 

J11.R5  V.91 

Disapproval  of  the  May-Johnson  bill  voiced  by  a  chemist. 

-  A  scientist’s  views  on  the  atomic  bomb.  A  letter  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Rowan,  Oct.  25, 1945.  Congressional 
record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4857-A4858.  J11.R5  v.91 

Calls  May-Johnson  bill  ill  advised.  Asks  careful  consideration  for  meas¬ 
ures  to  control  atomic  energy.  Research  must  be  unhampered. 

Shotwell,  James  T.  Control  of  atomic  energy.  Survey  graphic 
(N.  Y.)  Oct.  1945,  V.  34:  407,  408.  HV1.S82  v.34 

The  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  on  world  organization  by  a  distinguished 
historian.  Here  he  considers  the  adjustment  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  the  atomic  era. 

-  Our  “  endless  frontier.”  Survey  graphic  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  1945, 

V.  34:  429-431.  HV1.S82  v.34 

In  this  eighth  article  Professor  Shotwell  tries  to  answer  the  question 
“what  can  thinking  people  do  to  harness  this  mighty  new  power  for  the  good 
instead  of  the  destruction  of  mankind.” 

Should  we  share  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  with  any  other 
nation?  Bulletin  of  America’s  town  meeting  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  25,  1945, 
V.  11:  3-21.  H69.T6  v.ll 

Broadcast  of  a  Town  meeting  originating  in  St.  Paul,'  Minnesota  October 
25,  1945.  Speakers  were  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball;  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Gustavson; 
Dr.  C.  G.  Suits  and  Senator  Alexander  Wiley. 

Smith,  E.  S.  C.  and  others.  Applied  atomic  power.  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall  co.,  1946. 

Announced  for  April  publication. 

Sokolsky,  G.  E.  Atom  research  bill  totalitarian.  Article  intro¬ 
duced  into  Record  by  Mr.  Wherry,  Oct.  29,  1945.  Congressional 
record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  10273-10274.  J11.R5  v.91 

May-Johnson  bill  called  totalitarian. 

Special  committee  on  development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Oct.  18,  1945.  Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91: 
9942-9946.  J11.R5  v.91 

Debate  on  the  proposal  to  create  a  special  Senate  committee  to  study 
atomic  energy  and  its  control. 

Stassen,  Harold  E.  Atomic  control.  Academy  of  political  science, 
New  York.  Proceedings,  Jan.  1946,  v.  21:  563-572. 

H31.A4  V.21 

Urges  amendment  of  UNO  charter  to  prohibit  manufacture  of  atomic 
bombs.  Advocates  also  setting  up  an  international  Atomic  Commission 
with  rights  of  inspection. 
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Stern,  Bernhard.  The  challenge  of  advancing  technology.  Ameri¬ 
can  academy  of  political  and  social  science  (Philadelphia) .  Annals, 
Nov.  1945,  V.  242:  46-52.  H1.A4  v.242 

“The  spectacular  discovery  of  a  method  of  unharnessing  atomic  energy  for 
the  uses  of  man  has  catapulted  the  vorld  into  an  uncharted  tomorrow.  It 
has  dwarfed  the  technological  changes  prior  to  it,  which,  however  important, 
were  for  the  most  part  mere  modifications  of  previously  known  forms  of 
power  and  processes  and  types  of  materials  .  .  .  The  conquest  of  the  atom 
may  v  ell  be  but  an  initial  step  in  a  chain  of  events  which  will  lead  to  a  com¬ 
parable  conquest  of  man’s  social  irrationalities  which  affect  urban  develop¬ 
ment  as  they  do  all  other  aspects  of  man’s  social  life.’’ 

Stone  Robert  S.  Fifty  years  of  radiology.  From  Roentgen  to  the 
era  of  atomic  power.  Chemistry  (Washington,  D.  C.)  Dec.  1945, 
19;  17-30;  Jan.  1946:  12-22.  Serials  div. 

An  address  delivered  at  a  mint  session  of  the  American  college  of  radiology, 
Chicago  medical  society,  Chicago  Roentgen  society.  Chicago  institute  of 
medicine  and  the  Physics  club  of  Chicago. 

Swing,  Raymond.  In  the  name  of  sanity.  New  York  Harper  & 
bros.  1946.  116  p. 

A  compilation  of  the  famous  Friday  night  broadcasts  on  the  atomic  bomb. 

Symposium  on  atomic  energy  and  its  implications.  American 
philosophical  society  (Philadelphia).  Proceedings,  Jan.  1946,  v.  90: 
1-79.  Q11.P5  V.90 

Papers  presented  before  a  joint  session  of  the  American  philosophical 
society  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Philadelphia  on  Nov.  16, 
17,  1945. 

Contents:  Fifty  years  of  atomic  physics,  by  H.  D.  Smyth. — Atomic  weapons, 
by  J.  R.  Oppenheimer. — Health  protection  activities  of  the  plutonium  proj¬ 
ect,  by  R.  S.  Stone. — -The  development  of  the  first  chain  reacting  pile,  by 
E.  Fermi. — Resonance  reactions,  by  E.  P.  Wigner. — Methods  and  objectives 
in  the  separation  of  isotopes,  by  H.  C.  Urey. — Problems  and  prospects  in 
elementary  particle  research,  by  J.  A.  Wheeler. — Social  adjustments  to 
atomic  energy,  by  J.  H.  Willits. — The  implications  of  the  atomic  bomb  for 
international  relations,  by  J.  Viner. — The  control  of  atomic  energy  under  the 
Charter,  by  J.  T.  Shotwell. — World  control  of  atomic  energy,  by  I.  Lang¬ 
muir. — Atomic  energy  as  a  human  asset,  by  A.  H.  Compton. 

Swann,  W.  F.  G.  Nature  and  portent  of  atomic  power.  Aero 
digest  (New  York)  v.  51,  Dec.  1,  1945:  33-374- 

TL501.A292  v.51 

A  compact  outline  of  what  we  know  about  atomic  energy  with  a  cautious 
survey  of  its  future  uses. 

Szilard,  Leo.  Remarks  on  atomic  energy  to  a  group  of  Congress¬ 
men.  Introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Havenner,  Nov.  14,  1945. 
Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A5243. 

J11.R5  V.91 

Objections  to  the  secrecy  provisions  of  the  May-Johnson  biU. 

Dr.  Szilard  and  the  atomic  bomb.  Editorial  from  Washington 
Post  introduced  into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Wherry,  Oct.  19,  1945. 
Congressional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A4751 

J11.R5  v.91 

Editorial  analysis  of  the  May-Johnson  bill  with  reference  to  criticisms 
voiced  by  scientists,  especially  Dr.  Leo  Szilard,  physicist. 
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Thomas,  T.  H.  The  atomic  bomb  and  the  post-war  world.  Cur¬ 
rent  history  (Philadelphia)  Nov.  1945,  v.  9:  401-405. 

D410.C82,  V.9 

A  military  historian  surveys  the  problem  and  recommends  control  by 
world  government  as  its  solution. 

Tyrell,  F.  G.  Is  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  justified?  Vital 
speeches  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  1,  1945,  v.  11:  767-768.  PN6121.V52,  v.ll 

The  use  of  the  bomb  was  justified  to  end  this  war — the  jurist  believes. 
There  must  be  no  more  wars,  he  concludes. 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  General  reference  and  bibliography 
division.  .  .  .  The  social  impact  of  science:  a  select  bibliography, 
with  a  section  on  atomic  power.  Subcommittee  on  war  mobilization 
of  the  Committee  on  military  affahs.  United  States  Senate  .  .  . 
Washmgton,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1945.  51  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st 

sess.  Senate.  Subcommittee  monograph  no.  3)  Z7401.U37 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  State’s  Committee  on  atomic  energy.  A  report  on 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  March  16,  1946.  61  p. 

Prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Committee  on  atomic  energy  by  a 
Board  of  consultants:  Chester  I.  Barnard,  Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenheimer,  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Thomas,  Harry  A.  Winne,  David  E.  Lilienthal,  Chairman. 

Urey,  Harold  C.  The  atom  and  humanity.  Science  (N.  Y.) 
Nov.  2,  1945,  V.  102:  435-439.  Q1.S35,  v.l02 

“We  are  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  superior  world  government 
of  some  kind  possessing  adenuate  power  to  maintain  the  peace  and  with  the 
various  divisions  of  the  world  relatively  disarmed,  is  the  only  way  out.” 

-  I’m  a  frightened  man.  As  told  to  Michael  Amrine. 

Collier’s  (Springfield,  Conn.)  Jan.  5,  1946,  v.  117:  18-19-t-  • 

A  warning  by  one  of  America’s  foremost  scientists  that  the  only  solution  to 
the  atomic  bomb  problem  is  the  complete  ces.sation  of  wars. 

Walker,  S.  H.  ed.  The  first  one  hundred  days  of  the  atomic  age. 
(Aug.  6  to  Nov.  15,  1945).  New  York,  The  W  oodrow  Wilson  founda¬ 
tion,  1945.  72  p. 

Welles,  Sumner.  The  atomic  bomb  and  world  government.  The 
Atlantic  monthly  (Boston)  Jan.  1946,  v.  177:  39-42. 

AP2.A8  V.177 

Argues  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  world  government  and  urges  support 
of  UNO. 

Wells,  W.  T.  Physics  and  politics.  Fortnightly  (London)  Oct. 
1945,  V.  164:  247-252.  AP4.F7  v.l64 

A  British  member  of  Parliament  writes,  “Physical  science  has  made  the 
sovereign  national  state  a  fearful  anachronism.”  He  advocates  revision  of 
the  security  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

West  central  industrial  association.  National  safety  and  economy 
require  inland  plants  to  aid  defense  program.  Statement  introduced 
into  the  Record  by  Mr.  Olin  D.  Johnston,  Nov.  2,  1945.  Congres¬ 
sional  record,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  v.  91:  A5009-A5010. 

J11.R5  V.91 
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Wigner,  Eugene.  The  atomic  age;  are  we  making  the  transition 
wisely?  Saturday  review  of  literatme  (N.  Y.)  v.  28,  Nov.  17,  1945; 
28-30.  Z1219.S25  v.28 

One  of  the  atomic  scientists  sa}'S  “it  is  too  late  to  make  mistakes.” 

Woodward,  Ernest  L.  Some  political  consequences  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  New  York,  Oxford  university  press,  1946.  30  p. 

Year  one;  atomic  age.  Survey  graphic  (New  York)  Jan.  1946,  v. 
34;  19-23.  A  symposium  by  Albert  Einstein,  Henry  DeWolf  Smyth, 
Wm.  L.  Laurence,  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  P.  W.  Tibbetts,  Jr.,  Brien 
McMahon,  Florence  Jafl’ray  Harriman  and  Kaymond  Swing. 

HV1.S82  V.34 

Your  last  chance;  you  cannot  survive  an  atomic  war;  you  must  act 
now  to  save  yourself.  Look  (Dcs  Moines,  Iowa)  Mar.  5,  1946,  v. 
10;  19-33. 

E.  Legislative  Proposals 

U.  S.  Congress.  House.  A  bill  making  it  a  capital  offense  to  dis¬ 
close  information,  or  impart  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  atomic 
bomb.  Introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Bender,  September  5, 
1945  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  judiciary.  1  p.  (79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  R.  39121  GPRE, 

- Resolution  [to  seenre  a  definite  postwar  agreement 

by  the  United  Nations  to  ban  the  atomic  bomb  forever  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  war].  Introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Ip. 
(79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  Res.  336)  GPRR 

- A  bill  to  prohibit  unauthorized  disclosure  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  atomic  bombs.  Introduced  into  the  House  by 
Mr.  Sumners,  September  11,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  judiciary.  1  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  R.  3997)  GPRR 

- Concurrent  resolution  [to  create  a  joint  committee 

for  the  purpose  of  making  a  full  and  complete  study  and  investigation 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  the  atomic  bomb].  Introduced  into  the 
House  by  Mr.  Harris,  September  11,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  rules.  3  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  Con.  Res.  83) 

GPRR 

- - — - — —  A  bill  to  conserve  and  restrict  the  use  of  atomic 

energy  for  the  national  defense,  to  prohibit  its  private  exploitation, 
and  to  preserve  the  secret  and  confidential  character  of  information 
concerning  the  use  and  application  of  atomic  energy.  Introduced  into 
the  House  by  Mr.  Voorhis,  Sept.  12,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  military  affairs.  5  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  R.  4014) 

GPRR 

- A  bill  for  the  creation  of  an  agency  of  the  United 

States  Government  to  be  known  as  the  Atomic  power  authority,  to 
define  its  powers  and  functions,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
into  the  House  by  Mr.  Voorhis,  Sept.  12,  1945  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  military  affairs.  5  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  LI.  R. 
4015)  GPRR 
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U.  S.  Congress.  House.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  of 
national  defense  to  study  the  technological  revision  of  our  national 
defense  necessitated  by  atomic  and  other  weapons.  Introduced  into 
the  House  by  Mr.  Arends,  September  24,  1945  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  military  affairs.  2  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  R. 
4152)  GPRR 

- A  bill  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 

energy.  Introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  May,  October  3,  1945 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  military  affairs.  29  p.  (79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  R.  4280)  GPRR 

- -  Committee  on  military  a  fairs.  Atomic  energy. 

Healings  .  .  .  79th  Cong.  1st  sess.  on  H.  R.  4280,  an  Act  for  the 
development  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  Oct.  9  and  18,  1945. 
Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off'.,  1945.  141  p. 

QC173.U5  1945  c 

Contents:  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Statement  of:  Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Sec’y  of  War;  Maj.  Gen. 
Leslie  R.  Groves;  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director,  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development;  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  president  of  Harvard  University; 
Dr.  Leo  Szilard;  Dr.  Harold  Anderson. 

Letter  from:  Sec’y  of  War  enclosing  telegram;  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton; 
Dr.  R.  J.  Oppenheimer;  Hon.  J.  Voorhis,  Memb.  Congr.  Calif. 

Written  statement  of:  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey;  Dr.  P.  S.  Henshaw;  W.  S. 
Ament;  Frank  E.  Vanderhoof;  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 

- A  bill  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 

energy.  Introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  May,  Nov.  1,  1945  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  mihtary  affairs.  31  p.  (79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.  H.  R.  4566)  GPRR 

- Committee  on  military  affairs.  Atomic  energy  act  of 

1945.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  4566.  Nov.  5,  1945.  18  p. 

(79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  House  Rept.  1186)  QC173.U5  1945  d 

U.  S.  Congress.  House.  Resolution  [calling  upon  the  President 
to  invite  to  a  conference  the  Governments  of  (jreat  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  discuss  the  common  danger  created  by  atomic 
weapons].  Introduced  into  the  House  by  Mrs.  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas,  November  23,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
foreign  affairs.  2  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  Res.  404)  GPRR 

U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  A  bill  to  conserve  and  restrict  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  the  national  defense,  to  prohibit  its  private 
exploitation,  and  to  preserve  the  secret  and  confidential  character  of 
information  concerning  the  use  and  application  of  atomic  energy. 
Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McMahon,  Sept.  6,  1945  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  foreign  relations.  5  p.  (79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.  S.  1359)  GPRR 

- - —  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  formulation  of 

policies  with  respect  to  the  control  and  use  of  atomic  energy.  Intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Sept.  12,  1945  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  military  affairs.  Reported  Sept.  25, 1945 
with  amendments.  3  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  J.  Res.  93) 

GPRR 
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U.  S.  Congress.  Senate.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  experiments 
with  bombs  or  other  weapons  utilizing  atomic  energy  to  determine 
their  effect  on  naval  vessels.  Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hill,  October  2,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  military 
affairs.  2  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  J.  Res.  103)  GPRR 

- A  bill  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 

energy.  Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Johnson,  October  3,  1945 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  military  affairs.  29  p.  (79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  1463)  GPRR 

- - — - - Resolution  ^creating  the  Special  Senate  Committee 

on  atomic  energy].  Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McMahon, 
October  9,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  2  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  Res.  179)  GPRR 

Reported  by  Mr.  McMahon  October  15,  1945,  with  amendments  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  to  audit  and  control  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Senate.  Reported  by  Mr.  Lucas  October  18,  1945,  without  additional 
amendment.  Considered,  amended  and  agreed  to,  October  22,  1945. 

- - A  bill  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 

energy.  Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ball,  Nov.  6,  1945  and 
referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  atomic  energy.  10  p.  (79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  1557.)  GPRR 

- Resolution  [expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  (1) 

that  the  President  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  nations  with  a 
view  to  reaching  an  agreement  which  will  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  as  a  weapon  or  instrument  of  war,  and  (2)  that  this 
country  encourage  the  United  Nations  organization  to  use  its  powers 
effectively  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  weapon  or 
mstrument  of  war].  Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McKellar, 
Nov.  8,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  atomic 
energy.  2  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  Res.  186.) 

- Resolution  [calling  upon  the  President  to  negotiate 

an  international  agreement  with  other  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  control  of  atomic  energy].  Introduced  into  the  Senate 
on  Dec.  17,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  atomic 
energy.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  Res.  206.) 

- A  bill  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 

energy.  Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  McMahon,  Dec. 
20,  1945  and  referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on  atomic  energy. 
26  p.  (79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  1717.)  '  GPRR 

- A  bill  to  provide  temporarily  for  the  development 

and  control  of  atomic  energy.  Introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  Feb.  9,  1946  and  referred  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
atomic  energy.  29  p.  (79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  S.  1824.) 

— ; - Special  Committee  on  atomic  energy.  Atomic  energy. 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Committee  on  atomic  energy,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  179,  a  resolution  creating  a  special  com- 
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mittee  to  investigate  problems  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off., 
5  parts,  1945,  1946.  GPRR 

Contents:  Part  1,  Nov.  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  1945;  Dec.  3,  1945.  Statements 
of  Dr.  A.  Sachs,  Maj.  Gen  L.  R.  Groves,  Dr.  H.  C.  Urey,  Dr.  I.  Langmuir, 
Dr.  V.  Bush. 

Part  2,  Dec.  5,  6,  10,  and  12,  1945.  Statements  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenheimer, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Bethe,  Dr.  P.  Morrison,  Dr.  S.  A.  Goudsmit,  Dr.  L.  Szilard, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Simpson,  Dr.  C.  Williams,  Dr.  A.  M.  Weinberz. 

Part  3,  Dec.  13,  14,  19,  and  20,  1945.  Statements  of  Dr.  R.  Gunn,  Com¬ 
modore  W.  S.  Parsons,  Vice  Adm.  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  Rear  Adm.  W.  R. 
Purnell,  Rear  Adm.  L.  L.  Strauss,  F.  R.  Creedon,  H.  E.  Thompson,  H.  A. 
Winne,  and  E.  H.  Brown. 

Part  4,  Jan.  24,  1946.  Statement  of  Vice  Adm.  W.  H.  P.  Blandy. 

Part  5,  February  15,  1946.  Statements  of  Maj.  A.  P.  de  Seversky,  Gen. 
T.  F.  Farrell,  Col.  S.  Warren,  P.  H.  Nitze,  Prof.  H.  L.  Bowman,  Dr.  L.  L. 
Terry,  Dr.  P.  Morrison,  Dr.  L.  N.  Ridenour.  Revised  statement  of  Dr. 
A.  Sachs. 


- Atomic  energy  Act  of  1946.  Hearings  before  the 

Special  Committee  on  atomic  energy,  U.  S.  Senate,  79th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  on  S.  1717,  a  bill  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  4  parts,  1946. 

Contents:  Part  1,  Jan.  22  and  23,  1946.  Statements  of  H.  D.  Smith, 
W.  H.  Davis,  Hon.  J.  Forrestal,  Vice  Adm.  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  and  Hon 
H.  L.  Ickes. 

Part  2,  Jan.  25,  28,  29,  30,  31,  and  Feb.  1,  1946.  Statements  of  Dr.  R.  M. 
Hutchins,  Dr.  R.  Redfield,  Dr.  R.  G.  Gustavson,  Prof.  E.  H.  Levi,  Dr.  H. 
Davies,  Dr.  H.  Shapley,  Dr.  I.  I.  Rabi,  W.  Davis,  R.  Swing,  Dr.  J.  von 
Neumann,  Hon.  H.  A.  Wallace,  Dr.  K.  T.  Compton,  Prof.  E.  Teller. 

Part  3,  Feb.  7,  8,  11,  13,  and  14,  1946.  Statements  of  J.  A.  Rafferty, 
G.  E.  Folk,  E.  D.  B'lnsome,  F.  F.  Kett,  I.  Stewart,  Capt.  R.  A.  Lavender, 
Commander  R.  A.  Anderson,  A.  C.  Klein,  B.  Manly,  Hon.  R.  P.  Patterson, 
F.  B.  Jewett. 

Part  4,  Feb.  18,  19,  and  27,  1946.  Statements  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Stone,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  G.  Mitchell,  J.  C.  Parker,  Dr.  R.  McDonald,  Mrs.  H.  Sibley,  Com¬ 
mander  S.  Brunauer,  Maj.  Gen.  L.  R.  Groves. 
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79th  CONGEESS 
2i>  Session 


Calendar  No.  1251 

S.  1717 

[Report  No.  1211] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

December  20  (legislative  day,  December  19),  1945 

Mr.  McMahon  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
refei’red  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

April  19  (legislative  day,  March  5),  1946 
Deported  by  Mr.  McMahon,  with  an  amendment 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

For  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  DECLxARATION  OF  FOFIC-N 

4  F  -(ft)-  FiNDiycs  an©  Declabation. — Fe- 

5  search  and  experimentation  m  the  held  of  mtelefti-  hssion  have 

6  attamed  hie  stage  at  which  the  release  ef  atomie  energy  en 

7  a  large  scale  Is  p-aetieal.-  The  signihcance  of  the  atomic 

* 

8  bomb  for  military  piu=poses  is  evident.  The  eheet  of  the 


9  ftse  of  atomic  energy  for  crv-iliaii  purposes  upon  the  social,' 
10  eeonofflie,  and  political  structures  of  today  eaimot  now 
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determined.  4t  is  reasonable  to  anticipate,  however, 
thfbt  tapping  this  new  senree  oi  energy  will  cause  profoimd 
ehanges  in  enr  prcseiit  way  el  hler  -Accordingly,  it  is 
hercb}^  deek-red  to  he  the  peliey  el  the  people  el  the  hriiitcd 
States  that  the  develepmcnt  an4  ntilizatien  el  atenhe  energy 
shall  he  directed  teward  impreving  the  puhhe  W'ellare,  in- 

Iree  eem- 


creasing  the  stan-dard  el  livings 


H)titien  among 


se  lar  as 


cementing  world  peace . 

-(hf  P-uiirosE  ep  xVct. — 4t  is  the  purpose  el  this  Aet 
te  cfleetuate  these  policies  hy  previdiug,  aineng  ethersj  ler 
the  lellowing  major  programs ; 

-(4-)-  A  program  el  assisting  and  lestering  private  re- 
seai^h  and  development  on  a  tmly  independent  basis  te 
cneourage  maximum  scientific  progress ; 

-(d)-  A  program  ler  the  Iree  dissemination  el  basic  seicn- 
tide  inlormation  and  ler  maximum  liberalit}'^  in  dissemination 
el  related  teelmical  inlormation ; 

-(d)-  A  program  el  lederally  conducted  research  te 
assure  the  Government  el  adequate  scion tifie  and  technical 
aeeemplishmcnt ; 

-(4)-  A  program  ler  Gevcnimcnt  eentrel  el  the  preduc 
tionj  ownership,  and  use  el  fissionable  materials  te  protect 
the  national  security  and  te  insiirc  the  broadest  possible 
^^^cplaitatien  el  the  field; 
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A  prograi-n  fe?  simultaneous  steely  ol  tee  seeialj 
political,  an4  ccenomie  eteets  of  tee  utilization  of  atomie 

/-vT^ncTy  •  n  t-\  rt 
y  ^  cHl  14 

A  program  of  administration  wbieli  will  be  eon- 
sistent  w4te  international  agreements  made  by  tee  United 
^tatesj  and  wdiieli  will  enable  tee  Oongress  to  be  currently 

orl  n  Q  •f  o  1r/~>  :fi  i  vf~l  i  Irvo’ioln  n  ati  o  c*  r>  t  r 

nil wA lllULl  Ho  Lvl  LcllVU  1  111  11 1  v  1  T\.'^loli.ll/lV  U  tl U L lOll  Ho  111? i.  y 

hereafter  be  appropriater 

ATOjilIC  EAERGA  COMMISSION 
Sec.  2t  -(a)-  There  is  beiH^b}'  established  an  Atomie 
Energy  Commission  -(berein  called  the  Commission)  -  wbieb 

Cl  1  >  O  1  1  Ia./:!  /A/A-»A^-|A/~\C</-\/1  r\f  -fn  A-*  1  1  ^  lA'-t  I A  /  \ O  K  fcl  1  I 

oilclll  TTV  UUi  1 J  jlUoULl  vTi  11  >  “  nil.  lllUvTl  »57  _lrllr“\.>  lll“lllUUl  o  otTttTT 

a  quorum  of  the  Commissiom  The  President  shall 
one  member  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 


-(bf  Members  of  tee  Commission  shad  be  appointed  by 
tee  President,  bw  and  with  the  adteee  and  consent  of  tee 
Senate,  and  shall  ser-vc  at  tee  pleas^tre  of  the  President.  4n 
submitting  nominations  to  tee  Senatey  the  President  shah  set 
forth  tee  experience  and  qualifications  of  each  person  so 
nominated.  Each  member,  except  the  Chairmaiiy  shall  re- 
ccivc  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $-1-5,090  per  annum-;-  tee 
Chaimian  shall  receive  compensation  at  tee  rate  of  $20,000 
per  annunn  No  member  of  tee  Commission  shah  engage  in 
any  other  business^'  voeatio%  or  employment  than  that  ol 


as  a  member  of  tee  Commission.- 
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-(ef  effiee  el  llie  Commission  sbali  fee  in 

ibo  District  ol  Cofemln%  bnt  tbo  Commission  may  exercise 
any  or  aH  ol  its  powers  in  any  place.  44te  Commission  sbaH 
liol4  sneti  meetings,  conduct  sneb  Iieaidngs,  an4  recerve 
sneb  reports  as  w4b  enable  it  to  meet  its  responsibilities  lor 
earrying  ont  tbe  purposes  ol  tbis  Aeb 

/ 

H-ESEAl^CS 

SeOt  3t  -(af  Eesearoii  xYssistance. — Tbe  Commis 
sion  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in  sneb  manner  as 
to  insure  tbe  continued  conduct  ol  rcsearcb  and 


mental  activities  in  tbe  bolds  specified  below  by 

/ 

or  publie  institutions  or  persons  and  to  assist  m  tbe  ae- 
quisition  ol  an  evei-  expanding  lunb  ol  tbeorctical  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  sueb  belds.-  Eo  tbis  end  tbe  Co-mmis- 


agree 


sion  is  autborized  and  directed  to  make 
ments,  arTangements,-  grants-in-  aid,  and  loans — 

-ft)-  lor  tbe  conduct  ol  research  and  developmental 
activities  relating  to  -{n)-  nuclear  processes ;  -fb}-  tbe 
tlreory  and  production  ol  atomic  energyj  includmg 
processes  and  devices  related  to  sueb  produetion ;  -(e)- 
utibzation  ol  bssionable  and  radioactive  materials  lor 
medical  or  bealtb  purposes;-  -(d)-  utilization  ol  bssion- 
able  and  radioactive  materials  lor  ab  other  pmposcs, 
including  industrial  uses;  and  -(e)-  tbe  protection  ol 
health  during  research  and  production  activities ;  and' 
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-{^  f©f  studies  ef  tiie  seeialj  asd  eeeuemte 

eficcts  el  tlie  aY-ailebilitv  aed  utdizatieii  el  ateede 

«/ 

energy? 

Tbe  Gemmiseien  may  make  partial  advance 
suebr  contracts  and  arrangements.  Such 
arrangements  may  contain  provisions  to 


danger  Irom 
ol  work 


p  and  lor  reporting  and  in- 
er  as  tbe 


may  determine,  bnt  sbad  not  contain  any  provisions  or  con¬ 
ditions  wlnek  prevent  tbe  dissemination  ol  seientide  or  teek- 
nieai  iplormationy  except  to  tke  extent  alread}^  required  fey 

I'll J  Iv/im^^  U  tCtr^TTT 

-ffe)-  FedeeaI;  ATe-M-io  -KESEA-Reg? — Ffee  Commission 
is  autfeorized  and  directed  to  eonduet  research  and 


mental  activities  through  its  own  lacilitics  in  the  holds  speei- 
hed  in  -faf  afeovor 

FRODUCTIOj^  OF  FFS^IOF^AFLE  MArTFR-IA-LS 

SeOt  -4r7  -(af  DEEiyiTiQy. — 4he  term  '‘production  ol 

"  ^  ^  r>  11  1  -i-t  1  A  r\  oil  TYl  I' H  /v  /"I  zxf 
ollctll  Iti "xtttXT?  ttTT  lllUtllUvlt?  vtT 


111^  j  JJX  A'LlLlVJlll^  J  1  dllllll^^  \7i  jJl  U\JiJ'k5olil^  xioolXlllcl  tJlU 

1 /-i1  n  /I  Tfi  t-1->  r\  r\f  ,nr\tr\i'i:vck  4-Tt->  nt»  -fi  om  c\  yyrtfi  f  q  1  'Pv/'^TYI 

1 1 1  V.-1  Lt vim^;^  c  1 1\^  ^xi  vHTa  old  ui  o  ill  ti  1 111^;^  iiooimiti  i_/iv./  iixci  n.  i  itii  1 1  vx i ii 

other  sufestanees  in  wfeieh  sneh  material  may  fee  eontainedy 

other  proeessesr 

-(hf  AuTnoRiTY  TO  PRODUCE: — Pho  Commission  shall 


6 


1  he  ejc^Iiisivc  producer  of  fesiouablo  oiaterialsj  except  p^e- 

2  duction  Hicidcnt  to  rescarefe-  or  de-v-elopmcntaf  aetmties  std3- 

3  joet  to  tire  restrletiofts  provided  dr  subparagraph  -(df  belowr 

4  The  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  produced  hr  any 

5  quarter  shall  be  determined  by  the  3h-esidcnt. 

6  -{^  ^QiiiBiTiox. — It  shah  be  unlawful  for  arry  person 

7  to  produce  any  fissionable  material  except  as  may  be  incident 

8  to  the  conduct  of  research  or 


9  -(df  RE8EABCn  fiEVELOr^IENT  e?f  rEODUCTIOX 

10  Ihi^CESSES. — flf  ^  hhnrmission  shah  establish  by  regula- 

11  tion  such  requirements  for  the  reporting  of  research  and  de- 
vetonmentat  activities  on  the  oroduetion  of  fissionable  mate- 


12 


15 

16 
17 


18 

19 


13  rials  as  will  assure  the 

14  such  aetivitiesj  rates  of 
-fhf  ^ 


of  fuh  knowledge  of  ah 
trorq  and  quantities  producedv 
shah  provide  for  the  frequent 


of  ah  such  activities  bv 


of  the  Com 


-fh)-  hfo  person  may  in  the  course  of  such  research  or 
levelopmental  activities  possess  or  operate  facilities  for  the 

20  production  of  fissionable  materials  in  quantities  or  at  a  rate 

21  sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb  or  other  niilitars-  weapon 

22  unless  ah  such  facilities  are  the  propert^^  of  and  subject  to 

23  the  control  of  the  hhmmissiour  The  Commission  is  author 

24  i^l^  ^  ^he  extent  that  it  deems  such  action  consistent  with 

25  ^  puiqioses  of  this  Aety  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 


7 


1  eoad^et  el  seek  feseareh  e¥ 


ITlTT/^l-rr 

111  V  U1  V 


2Tn  Qt*  -f  1-»  n  arv  /Tk-p  -fTn  /~k  ATl'VTY^I-qgl  All  ^ ^  'fn 

111^  tilU  lioV^  vTT  tlliJ  Vy \Jlllllllool\Jli  o  IctdTI MUo . 

3  -(e)-  Existing  CoxTitACTS. — ¥ke  uemmission  is  ae- 

4  Ikorizcd  te  continue  in  efeet  and  modily  suck  centeacts 
5  for  Ike  production  ol  kssionakio  matoriais  as  may  kavc  boon 
6  made  prior  lo  tke  cfiectivc  date  ol  tkis  Aoty .  except  tkat,-  as 
7  rapidly  as  praetieakloj  and  in  any  event  nol  more  tkan  one 
8  year  alter  tke  effective  date  ol  tkis  Aety  tke  Commission 
9  skak  arrange  lor  tke  exelnsive  operation  ol  laeikties  employed 
10  in  tke  mannfaeturo  ol  ffssionakle  materials  by 
11  ol  tke  Commissiom- 

12  oom-m-L  OE  MATERIALS 

13  SeGt  kv  -(a)-  -E-ISSI-eX-ABLE  MA-TE-EIAe&; — 

14  -(!)-  Deeinition. — Tlie  term 

riT-k  r>  11  -I  T-i  /^1  n  /I  /-k  -r\1  n  i  n  YVk  n  -r»rk  i^in  O  Q  ^  rk  T*k  on/^T-i  aIIi  AT*  TYIQ  — 

ollil n  111 Ul Ltd v'  |1 1 H L' v/lll I i  1 11  111  (1 IHHIII  L' y  clll \-l  o LlV^ll  H lllL/l  lllcp^ 

16  terials  as  tke  Commission  may  Irom  time  to  time  determine' 

1-7  La  l~k/^  aatvoTiI  a  a'P  va1  ^  ^nTi^foTi'l'inl  Anivn  a'P  ati  AT*iyT^ 

-L  I  trtT  TTt?  mIvI  tTT  1  UlCtlolllg  O U Uo UUll LiUl  llttl  1 1 1 1 1x70  tTr  tJllUl 

18  tkronek  nuclear  ffssion  ol  tke  materiak 


19  -(^  PEEtAlTELY  OWNED  FISSIQN-ABEE  MATEEIALS. — 

20  Any  person  owning  any  rigkty  tkloy  or  interest  in  or  to  any 

21  fissionable  material  skak  lortk-witk  transfer  ak  snek  rigkty 

22  tkley  or  interest  to  tke  Commissionr 

23  -(g^  Peoiiibition. — 4t  skak  be  nnlawlul  lor  any  per- 

24  sen  to  -(a)-  own  any  fissionable  material-^  or  ^)-  alter  sixty 

25  davs  alter  tke  effective  date  ol  tkis  Aet  and  except  as 
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^  Commission  possess  eny  fissionable  ma- 
torial ;  ee  -{e)-  expert  hem  m  iinpert  nrte  tbe  Canted  Spates 
any  fissienablc  mateeiaC  ee  feeetl}-  or  indirectly  be  a  party 
te  or  in  an^  wa^  a  beneficiary  ob  any  eentraot,  arrange 
ment,  or  etber  activity  pertaining  te  tbe  production,  refin-- 
ingj  or  processing  ol  any  fissionable  material  outside  of  tbe 
bl^nitcd  States. 

-fb)-  DlSTEIBUTIOy  OP  F-ISSIOXABLE  M-A-TET?TAT^ — 
ddre  Commission  is  aatliorized  and  directed  to 


materials  to  all 
terials  for  tbe  conduct  of 
either  imlepcndcntly  or  under 
with  tbe  Commission.  4f  s 


requesting  sneb  ma- 
or  developmental  activities 
Oi"  OtllGl  ai^angement 
are  not  avail¬ 


able  to  meet  all  sneb  requests,  and  applications  for  licenses 
under  section  tbe  Commission  shall  allocate  fi-ssionablc 
materials  among  ab  sneb  a-pplieants  in  tbe  manner  beat 
calculated  to  eneourage  balependent  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  by  making  adcrpiatc  fissionable  ma terials  available  for 

or  allocate  any  materials  to  any  applicant,  or  sbab  recall 
any  materials  after  distribution  or  aboeation  from  any  appli- 
eantj  vho  is  not  equipped  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety 
standards  to  protect  beattb  and  to  minimize  danger  from 
explosion  as  may  be  established  by  tbe  Commission. 

-fb)-  SOUBCE  ^bVTERTALS. — 
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-fif  Dep-i-nitio??. — Tbe  matefials^  skaW 

includo  aiiy  Ofe  contaffliag  iimniimij  tbei-’ium>  of  beryllium, 
aftd  saeb  elber  materials  pcculiarl}^  essential  ta  tbe  predue 

tien  ef  fissienable  materials  as  may  be  determined  by  tbe 

« 

-fSf  LiCE^s^SE  fob  TllANSFEES  RE^UIEED. — ^  per¬ 
son  may  transfer  possession  or  title  to  any  sonree  material 
alter  mining,  extraetiony  or  removal  Irom  its  plaee  ol  originj 
and  no  person  may  receive  any  sonree  materialy  -without  a 
license  feoni  tbe 


OP  LICENSES-. — Anv 


to  transfer  or  receive 


of  anv  sonree 


desning 
shall 


apply  for  a  license  therefor  in 
dnres  as  tbe  Oommission  may  by 
Commission  shall  establisb  sneb 


TTTT  4-1-V  Ojjyilv 

\\  1 1 1 1.  oIav'I  i 

establish.  Tbe 
for  tbe  iss 


or  refusal  of  licenses  as  it  may  deem  necesary  to  assure 

velopmental  activities  pursuant  to  this  Aet  or  to  prevent  tbe 
use  of  sneb  materials  in  a  manner  inconsistent  wbb  tbe  na- 

rt  1  T*r^ 

uiyyixCtl  V »  vJ  il  cLX  ^  • 

-(4r)-  EjErORTi-NG^ — Tbe  Commission  is  authorized  to 
issue  sneb  regulations  or  orders  requiring  reports  of  owner- 
sbipj  possession^  extraetionj  refiningj  shipment-,-  or  other 
handling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem  neeessaryT 
S.  1717 - 2 
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Bytbqduct  Matebialb.-- 
-f4)-  BEFiNiTioy. — Tiie  temi  ^ 
shftH  fee  deemed  te  eefe?  te  afe  matei-iftls  (except 

emtcrial)  yielded  ie  tfee  processes  ef 

* 

fflatei’ial. 

^f&TBim-TiQy. — Idie  Geffifflissiee  is  a«tfeerk<^ 
aed  directed  te  distrifeute,  witfe  er  without  charge-, 
iiiaterials  to  afe  applicants  seeking  such  tnaterials  for 
or  developincntal  work,-  medical  therapy^  industrial  usesj  or 
suefe  other  useful  applicatious  as  may  fee  developed.  4f  suf- 
fieieiit  materials  to  meet  ali  such  repu  ests  are  not  avadafele, 

oants  therefor,  giving  preference  to  the  use  of  suefe  materials 
in  the  conduct  of  research  and  developmental  activity  and 
medical  therap}^  The  Commission  shall  refuse  to  distrifeute 
or  alloeate  any  feyproduct  materials  to  any  appheant,  or 
reeah  any  materials  after  distrdmtion  or  ailoeation  from  any 
applicant  who  is  not  equipped  or  who  fails  to  observe  suefe 
safety  standards  to  protect  health  as  may  fee  estafeh^ed 
fey  the  Commission. 

-{df  Genebal  Bbo-visions.  -{1-f  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to — 


or  source 


^re  or 

materials  within  the  fej-nited  States  or 

takoj  requisition,  or  condemn  withm  the 
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feitcd  Stales  Miy  fissionable  oe  sendee  nmtcrial  and 
make  jest  cempcnsation  tbcrefer.  ddie  Commission  skafi 
determine  saek  com]^cnsation.  4n  tfie  ex-ercisc  el  saeb 
eights  el  eminent  domain  and  condemnation,  j^rococd 
ings  may  be  instituted  mnlee  tbe  Aet  el  August  A  4888 
-fAv  St  Ct  -l-OdOj  title  dOy  seer  -2A7) ,  ee  any  ether  appli 
calde  Federal  statute.  Apen  er  alter  the  fifing  el  the 
eondemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  he 
taken  and  the  pro^)erty  may  he  treated  by  the  Commis 
sien  in  the  same  manner  as  other  similar  property  owned 
h¥  ifit 

-ffiif  eon  duet  exploratory  operations,  investigations,- 
inspeetioiis  to  determine  the  location^  extenfi  mode  el 
occurreneey  nsoj  er  condition  el  source  materials  with  er 
without  the  consent  el  the  owner  el  anw  interest  therein, 
making  jnst  compensation  ler  any  damage  er  inpn-y  ee- 
casiened  thereby. 

-fA"  4^  Commission  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
by  which  any  person  who  is  dlssatiafied  with  its 
action  in  allocating-,-  relusing  to  allocatcy  er  in  rescinding  any 
alAeat4(^>n  el  fissienahley  sourecy  er  byproduct  materials  te 
him  may  obtain  a  review  el  such  determinatmn  by  a  board 
el  appeal  consisting  el  two  er  mere  memhers  appointed  by 
the  Commissien  and  at  least  one  member  el  the  Commission. 
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1  MILITARY  A-PP-LIGA-TIQj>^^  OP  AT-Offl-G  POWER 


18 

19 


24 

25 


2  GemniissioH:  is  ati4keR*e4  ftii4  4ircct.ed: 

3  — 

4  -{4r)-  conduct  cx^efimcnts  and  do  roseareb  and  de- 

5  ¥clopmcutaI  -work  in  tbe  military  application  of  atomic 

6  powers  and 

7  ba¥c  custody  of  ab  assom])led  or  unassembled 

8  atoinie  bombsy  bomb  parts,  or  other  atomic  military 

9  weaponsj  presently  or  hereafter  produced,  except  that 

10  upon  the  express  finding  of  the  President  that  sneh 

11  action  is  required  in  the  interests  of  national  defense, 

12  the  Gommission  shall  deliver  sneh  quantities  of  -weapons 

13  to  the  armed  forces  as  the  President  may  specify. 

14  The  Gommission  shall  not  conduct  any  rcseaiK^h 

15  er  developmental  work  in  the  military  application  of  atomic 

16  power  if  sneh  research  or  developmental  work  is  contraiy 

17  to  any  international  agreement  of  the  United  States. 

-(e)-  The  Gommission  is  anthorked  to  engage  in  the 

of  atomic  bonrbsj  bomb  partsj  or  other  applica 

20  tions  of  atomic  powTr  as  inilitary  weaponsy  only  to  the 

21  ex-tent  that  the  ex-press  consent  and  direction  of  the  -Presi- 

22  dent  of  the  United  States  has  been  obtained,  wUich  consent 

23  fto4  direction  shall  be  obtained  for  each  quarteiv 
(d)-  Tt  shall  be  nnla-wful  for  any  person  to 


^  or  process  any  device  or 


designed  to 
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1  fissionable  materials  as  a  military 

3  j^E^^-ICES 

4  SeOt  ^  Eiej^^ss  -Eequieed. — shall  be  iHikwfnl 


5  fof  any  person  ^  operate  any 


t  or  deriee  ntlbzing 


6  fissionable  materials  -without  a  license  issired  by  the  Gonnnis- 

8  -fbf  ISSEAXCE  OE  LiceNvSES. — Any  person  desiring  to 

9  ntilke  fissionable  nraterials  in  any  sneh  de¥iee  or  etpnpment 
shall  apply  for  a  license  therefor  in  aecordatice  with  sneh 


nanr  Iw  « 


/-\rif  t-t  1  c<  K 

A  olM  f  /iJ !?1  J  . 


and  directed  to  issue  sneh  a 


11  procedures '  as  the 

12  The  Commission  is 

13  lieense  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  to  supply 

14  ■  f)u^Etities  of  fissionable  materials  to  the  ex-tent  available  to 

15  any  applicant  -fh}-  who  is  ef][nipped  to  observe  sneh  safety 

17  explosion  as  the  Commission  may  establish^  and  vEo 

18  agrees  to  make  available  to  the  Commission  sneh  technical 

19  infonnation  an4  data  eoneeming  the  operation  of  sneh  deviee 

20  fts  the  Commission  may  determine  necessary  to  encourage 

21  the  use  of  sneh  devices  by  as  many  licensees  as  possiblor 

22  Where  any  license  might  serve  to  maintain  or  foster  the 

23  growth  of  monopolyj  restraint  of  tradoj  unla-wfnl  competition ,■ 

24  er  other  trade  position  inimical  to  the  entry  of  newj  freely 

25  competitive 
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1  feectod  refuse  to  issue  suefe  deeose  or  to 


suefe 


2  eonditions  to  prcvcot  these  results  as  the  Commission^  m 

3  eonsultatioii  with  the  Attorney  General,  may  determiner 

4  d%e  Commission  shah  report  promptly  to  the  Attorney 

5  General  any  mformation  it  may  have  of  the  use  of  sueh  de- 

6  vices  which  appears  to  have  these  resultsr  Ao 


mav 


7  he  given  to  a 


or  to  any  person  who  is 
8  not  under  and  witliin  the  jurisdietion  of  the  Gnitcd  Statesr 
^  BYimoDUCT  dh>wi']E. — hf  in  the  p-roduetion  of  hs- 

10  sionablc  materials  the  production  processes  yield  energy 

11  eapablc  of  ntilmationj  sneh  energy  may  he  used  hy  the  Com 

12  mission^  traiisfeiTcd  to  other  Government  ageiicics,  sold  to 

13  puhhe  or  private  utdities  m^der  eon  tract  providing  for 

14  aide  resale  prices,  or  sold  to  private  consumers  at 

15  rates  and  on  as  broad  a  basis  of  eligfhility  as  the 

16  may  determine  to  he  possible. 

17  (^1)  Bepoets  CoNGEiCi-nS. — Whenever  in  hs  opin- 

18  mn  mdustrial,  eommereial,  or  other  uses  of  fissionable  mate 

19  rials  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  practical 

20  value,  the  Commission  shah  prepare  a  report  to  the  Con- 

21  gress  stating  ah  the  faetsr  the  Commission-s  estimate  of  the 

22  soeialj  political,  and  eeonomie  effects  of  sneh  nthkation,  and 

Commission-s  recommendations  for  neeessarv  or  desir 
24  able  supplemental  legislation.  Cntil  sneh  a  report  has  been 
b  filed  with  the  Commission  and  the  period  of  ninety  days  has 
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elapsed  aftep  saefe  filktgj  within  w^hich  period  the 
sien  may  adept  supplemental  legislationj  ne  iieense  for  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  devices  shah  he  -issued  hy  the 
Commission. 


mOP-ERTY  OE  ESB 


-fftf  Phe 

•f/Ti  CTl  f^r^TYl  T'Vn  AIT  /~vP  /~v 

tv/  tllU  Vy  U 1111  111  oolUll  vtT  tllU 

r\\*  r>  -t-j  TT  1 

TtX  till  \  TtT  1LC5 


jhah  direct  the 
property  owmed  hy  the 
desr  or  amv  interest  in  sneh 


held  in  trust  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Enitcd  Etatesr 
.  -fh)-  Ah  fissionable  materials^  ah  bombs  and  bomb  parts^ 
ah  plants,  facilities,  equ-ipmentj  and  materials  for  the  proeess- 
ing  or  production  of  fissionable  materialsj  bombsj  and  bomb 
partsq  ah  processes  and  technical  information  of  any  kindj 
and  the  source  thereof  (mcluding  data,  drawings,- 
tions,  patents,  patent  applications,  and  other 
to  the  refining  or  production  of  fissionable  materialsj  and  ah 
contracts,  agreements,-  leases,  pajtents,  applications  for 

TVi  TT/-vy\ -t-T  n  rl  i  tsya /^T-rriyi  T-\fv  /~^T* 

111  V  Ull LlOllkj  till  vl  CLlov^U  V  Ul  lUIb  I  WllULllUl  Ucllvill  hUvl.  v/1  LUli 

and  other  rights  of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  it 
-{A)-  Ah  facilities  and  equipment  and  material 
devoted  primaidly  to  atonhe  cnerg}^  research  and 
ment7  and 

-fh)-  Ah  propert}^  in  the  custody  and 
Manhattan  engineer  distrietr 
-(h)-  4n  order  to  render 


therein 


vtT  tHU 


to  those 
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1  ftft4  leeal 


m  -wlnoh  tfea 


el 


2  €ommisgion  fn^  earned  ew  awl  w  wldefe  4lw  Cemmisgion, 

3  ey  nffeets,  hnvo  aeqaired  properties 

4  to  State  aod  loenl  taxation,  tire  (^ooimission  ia 

5  to  wake  paywents  to  State  ao4  loeal  governments  w 

6  kea  ol  sneh  ta^Ov  Sneh  payments  may  he  m  tbe 

7  at  tke  timesj  and  upon  tire  terms  tire 

8  appropriate^  Irrrt  tire  Oommissiorr  slrall  fee  guided  fey  tire 

9  poliey  ol  not  execeding  tire  taxes  wdrieh  would  have  feeen 

10  payable  for  suefe  property  In  the  eondition  hr  whieli  It  was 

11  aequiredj  exeept  where  speeial  feurdens  have  feeen  east  upon 

12  tire  State  or  loeal  government  fey  aetivities  of  tire  fe^om 

14  and  hr  sneh  eases  arry  feenefits  aeeruing  to  tire  States  and 

15  loeal  governments  fey  reason  of  these  setrvrties  shall  fee  eon- 

16  srdered  nr  the  determination  of  suefe  paymentST  ddre  Pom 
l'^  nrrssron  and  arry  eorporation  ereated  fey  Ip  and  the  property 

18  arrd  nreome  of  the  Pommrssron  or  of  suefe  corporation-  are 

19  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  In  any  manner 

20  Of  form  fey  any  State,  county,  mmricipality,  or  any  sufe- 

21  division  tfeercofe 

22  IfeTSSEMiyATTOy  OE  feEEORltlATION 

28  Sb©7  0t  -fap  jfevsiG  SoiENTmc  fey^OEMATiox. — Easle 
21  scientific  information  In  the  fields  specified  in  section  may 
25  ^  dissemmated:  Eire  term  ^%asio  seientifie  infomia 
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1  tioii’’  shall  indiide,-  is  a4ditios  ts  tbcorctiGal  hss-wlcdgc  of 

2  nuelear  asd  other  physics,  ehesdstiyj  bielogy,  asd  therapy, 

3  all  results  eapahle  el  aeeesi-plishment,  as  distinguished  from 


5 

6 


-(h)-  Related  -TEcnyiCAL  -fe-peB-M-ATio^L — The  €em- 
shah  establish  a  -Board  of  Atomic  -Information  eos- 


7  sisling  of  one  or  more  employees  asd  al  least  one  member 

8  of  the  €ommissiosT  The  Board  shall,  under  the  direction 

9  asd  supervision  of  the  Commission,  provide  for  the  dissemi 
10  nation  of  related  teehrseal  information  vrith  the  irtmost  hb- 


11 


V  as  freelv-  as  srav  he  consistent  with  the  foreign  asd 


12  domestie  polieies 

13  authoritv  to — 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


or 


I  r 

L/  \  i/ll  vJ 


Tueh  information 


ami  shall  have 


^  publiea 


tions,  hhi-sries,  arid  other  registers  of  available  informa 
tios  as  may  he  helpful  is  efleetu-ating  this  pohey-j 

-(2)-  desigiratc  hy  regulation  the  types  of  related 
tcehnical  information  the  dissemination  of  which  will 


IT  q-Ia  cLi  a 
ijll.  C'O  L  Lit  I  LvJ  LH 


policy.  Sueh  desigsatioiis  shall 


constitirte  as  administrative 


that  sueh  in¬ 


is  sot  of  value  to  the  national  defense  asd  that 
any  person  is  entitled  to  receive  sueh  infonsation,  within 
the  sreanisg  of  the  Espionage  Aetr  -E ailure  to  make 
any  sueh  designation  shall  notj  however,  he  deemed  a 


O 
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detciToination  tliat  stieli  ^designated  infonnation  is  snfe- 
jeet  to  tfee  ^fO¥isions  of  sfti4  Aeti 

by  regulation  or  orderj  require  reports  of  tbe 
eonduefe  of  independent  research  or  dov'elopmcnt  activ- 
ities  hi  the  fields  specified  hi  section  fi  and  of  the  oper- 
fttion  of  atomic  energ^^  devices  under  lieenses  issued  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  7-^ 

-fhf  provide  for  such  inspections  of  independent  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities  of  the  types  specified 
in  section  fi  and  of  the  operation  of  atomic  energy  de¬ 
vices  as  the  Commission  or  the  -Board  may  determine ; 

ttlitt 


-(#)-  whenever  h  will  facilitate  the 
the  purposes  of  the  Aefi  adopt  hy 


tTTtt?  TTr 


adminis 


Act  except  that 
7  receive 


trativc  interpretations  of  the 
any  sueh  interpretation  shallj  before 
the  express  approval  of  the  -President. 

PATENTS 

SeGt  POt  -(07)-  -Whenever  any  person 
method  for  the  production,  refiuingy  or  ofimr 
fissionable  material :  -fif  he  may  file  a  patent 
cover  sueh  invention,  sending  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Commis 
sion ;  -(ii^  if  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  determines  that  the 
invention  is  patentable,  he  shall  issue  a  patent  in  the  nanie  of 
the  Commission ;  and  (iii)  the  Commission  shah  mate  just 
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1  compensation  to  snefe  person .  Commission  sfeaH  appoint 

2  a  Patent  P-oya-lt}^  Poard  consisting  oi  one  or  more  empio^^ccs 

3  and  at  least  ono  member  of  tke  Commission,  and  tbe  Commis- 

4  sioner  of  Patents.  PPe  Patent  Royalty  Poard  sball  deter- 

5  mine  wfeat  eonstitntes  jnst  compensation  in  eaeP  snefe  ease 

6  and  whether  s«eh  compensation  is  to  he  paid  in  periodic  pa^ 
1  ments  rather  than  in  a  hrmp  samr  Any  person  to  whom  any^ 

8  saeh  patent  has  heretofore  been  issued  shall  forthwith  transfer 

9  ah  rightj  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  sueh  patent  to  the  Com 

10  mission  and  shall  receive  therefor  jnst  compensation  as  pro- 

11  vided  ahovor 

12  -|h)-  -(4)-  Any  patent  now  or  hereafter  issued  covering 

13  any  process  or  device  utilizing  or  pccuharly  necessary  to  the 

14  utilization  of  fissionable  materialsy  or  peeuliarl}^  necessar^^  to 

15  the  eondnet  of  research  or  developmental  activities  in  the 

16  fields  specified  hr  section  dj  is  hereby  declared  to  he  affected 

17  with  the  pnhlie  mterest  and  its  general  availabiliU'  for  such 

18  ttses  is  declared  to  he  necessaiy  to  effeetuatc  the  purposes  of 
19/  this  Aetr 

20  Any  per-son  to  whom  any  such  patent  has  been 

21  issitedj  or  any  person  desiring  to  use  any  dovdee  or  process 

22  covered  by  sneh  patent  for  such  nsesj  nsay  apply  to  the 

23  Patent  Royalty  Poardj  for  determination  by  sneh  Poard  of 

24  a  reasonable  rovahy  fee  for  sneh  use  of  the  ^rateiited  process 
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1  ei=  4€¥icc 


te  fee  ttse4  aedee  tfere 


2  fecenscT 

3  -fg)-  fet  determfefeeg  seefe  feaseeabic  yevalty  leer  tfee 

4  I  at  cut  lioyalty  Board  sball  take  lete  consideration  any 

5  delensc,-  geneeai  or  s^aly  tfeat  nngfet  fee  pieaded  fey  a 

6  defendant  in  an  aetien  for  infringemon-tj  tfee  extent  te  wliicfej 

7  if  anyj  snefe  |)atent  was  de^y^lopcd  tferengfe  federally  fe- 

8  naneed  researchy  tfee  degree  of  ntibtyy  no-veltyj  and  irn- 

9  pei-tancc  ef  tfee  pafenty  tfee  eest  te  tfee  patentee  of  deneleping 

10  snefe  process  er  deviccy  and  a  rcasoiiafelc  rate  ef  return  en 

11  snefe  research  inyestmcnt  fey  tfee  patentee. 

12  -fkf  ^  eenrtj  Bederaly  gtatej  er  Berriteriaiy  sfeafe  feaye 

13  pirisdietion  er  pewer  te  stayj  restrainy  er  etfeerwise  enjein 

14  any  snefe  nse  ef  any  snefe  patented  deyiee  er  preeess  fey 

15  any  person  en  tfee  grennd  ef  infringement  ef  snefe  patent. 

16  4n  any  aetien  fer  rnfrmgoment  ef  any  snefe  patent  feled  in 

17  any  snefe  eenrty  tfee  eenrt  sfeafe  have  antfeerity  enly  te  erder 

18  tfee  payment  ef  reasenafele  reyafey  fees  and  atterney’s  fees 

19  and  eenrt  eests  as  damages  fer  any  snefe  infringemeritT  4f 

20  tfee  Patent  Beyalty  Beard  feas  net  preyiensly  determined 

21  tfee  reasonable  royalty  fee  fer  tfee  nse  ef  tfee  patented  device 

22  er  preeess  invefyed  in  any  easey  tfee  eenrt  in  snefe  ease  sfeafey 

23  before  entering  pidgmenty  obtain  from  tfee  Patent  Boyalty 

24  Board  a  report  eentaining  its  recommendation  as  te  tfee 

25  reasonable  royalty  fee  it  wenld  feaye  established  bad  ap- 
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plieatien  ma4c  le  il  as  pye^-idad  m 
aii4  #  abe^vssr 

OSG-AMZ-A-TI-Oj^-  A^  OE-yEEAL  AETHOEITY 
SeOt  44t  -(af  Orga-nieation. — Tbaae  a^e  beaeby  es- 
ibe  Gommissiaa  a  34msiett  of  Ecscarchj  a 
el  Frodiiclbatj  a  blbdsieft  ef  ^Ealefiakj  aed  a  14m- 
siee  el  4EbbH^  Applioatioar  Eaeb  dmsiee  shall  be  aades 
Ibe  dieeebee  ef  a  lUeeele^  wbe  sbab  be  appointed  by  tbe 
Efesidenb  by  and  wilb  tbe  ad^iee  and  consent  ef  tbe  Senate^ 
and  sbab  eeeeAc  eempcnsatien  at  tbe  sate  ef  $4-5,000  pea 
annnnen  l%e  Oennnisslen  sladf  delegate  to  eaeb  sneb 
division  sneb  ef  bs  powers  under  this  Aet  as  in  its  opinion 
from  time  to  tbne  wib  oi^mete  tbe  effeetnation  of  tbe 


of  tbis  Aet  in  an  ^dbeient 
tins  paragrapli  sladl  prevent  Oie 

1 1  ii-t  rv»  qn  O  itI  O  1  ^ 3 ttjv* /^V  jCi. 

llci  1  111 tJj LiUll  cLvi vll I  Vll  *  lot vJl  1  o  wr  Y* I'l  1 A 1  o 

ganizations  as  b  may  deem  desirable. 

-fbf  Gener-vl  Authority. — In  tbe 

xtLL  Tnii  Fn  n 

1 1  o  1 1  LI  Iv.'  t'lV/i  1)5  i'l  1 V/ 


from 


or- 


of 


-{-4-)-  establisb  advisory  boards  to  advise  wbb  and 

4--1  /~vm  /^l  1  rtt  na  r\  yl  I'vt  i  i  o  f  yn  j~i  r>iTT  /I  • 

I'lOll  j  |4Ullv  IvTo  j  it  viTllllilo  L  J.  tl'T  Tlill  j  cixTtX  J-  v/oCci'i  Uil  j 

-(2^  establisb  by  regulation  or  order  sneb  s 
ards  and  instrnetions  to  govern  tbe  possession  and  nse 
of  fissionable  and  bvnroduet  materials  as  tbe 
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sie»  may  4eem  fmccssary  m  ie  protect  lieaMi 

or  to  mimmizc  danger  from  explosion ; 

-f3)-  make  meh  studies  aod  imrestigations,  ofetam 
wtelr  mformationj  and  bold  sneb  bearings  as  tbe  Oommis- 
aion  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  it  m  cxcrcis 
mg  any  antbority  provided  in  tbis  Aety  or  in  tbe  adminis 
tration  or  enforeement  of  tbis  Aetr  or  amv  refyulations  or 
orders  issaed  tbcreunder.  JAr  sneb  purposes  tbe  Gom- 
mission  is  antbori^ed  to  recjuire  any  person  to  permit  tbe 
fflspeetion  and  eopy^ng  of  any  records  or  other  documents, 
to  administer  oatbs  and  affirmations^  and  by  subpena  to 
i^ofpnre  any  person  to  appear  and  testily-  or  to  appear 
and  produce  doenmentsy  or  both,  at  any  designated  pbicc-.- 
Witnesses  subpena ed  under  tbis  subsection  sbab  be  paid 
tbe  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  tbe 
district  courts  of  tbe  bffiited  States; 


-fbf  create  or  organise  eorporationsy  tbe  stock  of 
wbieb  sbab  be  wboby  owned  by  tbe  bbiited  States  and 
controlled  by  tbe  Gommissiouj  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions 
of  tbis  Aeti 


-fbf  appoint  and  fe  tbe  compensation  of  sneb  officers 
ftftd  employees  as  may  be  neeessmy  to  carry  out  tbe 
bmetions  of  tbe  Gommissiom  Ail  sueb  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  sbab  be  appomted  in  aeeordanoc  wiffi  tbe- civil- 
service  laws  and  tbew  compensation  fixed  in  aecordanee 
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16 


with  tbe  Glassificatioft  Aet  ef  4-9^3j  as  amcndcdy  cxce^ 
that  expert  administrative,  teehitieai,-  aad  professional 
personnel  may  fee  employed  aad  tfeeir  compensation  fixed 
without  regard  to  suefe  laws-.-  The  Commission  shall 


make  adequate  provision  for  administrative  review  fey  a 
feoard  consisting  of  orm  or  more  employees  arrd  at  least 
ooe  member  of  tfete  Commissioft  of  any  determination  to 

acquire  such  materialsy  property,-  equipment, 
and  -facilities,  estahlish  or  eonstruet  such  feuildings  and 
facifetiesj  modif)"  sneh  building  and  facilities  h=om  time  to 
timcj  and  construct,  aeqnhcy  p^rovidc,  or  arrange  for  snefe 
facilities  and  serviees  for  the  honsingj  health,  safetyj  wefe- 
farcj  and  recreation  of  personnel  employed  fey  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  may  deem  necessa^ 

EyEORCEMENT 


17  SbGt  -427  -(a)-  Any  person  who  willfully  violates,-  at- 

18  tempts  to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,-  any  of  the  provisions 

19  of  this  Act  or  anv  regulations  or  orders  issued  thercimdcr 

20  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  fee  punishable  fey  a  fine  of  not 

21  more  than  $10-,OQQ,  or  fey  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 

22  exceeding  hve  years,  or  feotfer  -•»  . 

23  -(h)-  Whoite^-er  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any 

24  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  prac- 

25  tices  wEich  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
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1  visioft  ef  ^is  Ae^  k  may  make  afpkeafci  te  appeopeiate 

2  court  for  aft  Oi^clcr  enjoininff  seek  aete  or  practices,  ©r  for  aa 

3  er4er  eftfemft^  eftftipWe  w4tfe  seek  p^ 

4  fkftwing  ky  tke  Oemmissieft  tkat  sack  person  kaa  engaged 

5  or  w  akoftt  to  engage  in  any  saek  acts  or  pmctices  a  permn- 

6  aent  or  temporary  iapinction-  restrakaag  order^  or  otker 

7  order  skak  ke  granted  witkoat  kond. 

8  -fef  4ft  ease  of  eoatamaey  ky^  or  refasaf  to  okey  a 

9  aukpena  served  apoay  any  person  pursuant  to  section  -44 

10  -(kf  tke  district  court  for  any  district  ia  wkiek  suck 

11  person  is  kamd  or  resides  or  transacts  kusinessj  upea  ap- 
13  plication  ky  tke  €?oniniisiuon,  skak  kave  jurisdiction  to  issue 

13  aa  order  requiring  suck  person  to  appear  and  give  testimoay 

14  ^  ^  ftad  produce  doeuaiefttsj  or  kotk- and  any  fakure 

15  to  okey  suck  order  of  tke  court  may  ke  piinished  ky  suck  court 

16  as  a  contempt  tkerook 

1''  REPORTS 

18  Swt  -ISt  The  Onmininciion  ««  (he  fost  4«j=9  ef 

19  Jnnimry,  fte4  Oetehefj  fahtHh  reports  to  Ae 

20  Rresident;  to  (he  Seiintc  fn«l  Ae  Hottse  ©f  Beprooenta- 

21  twesr  Seek  reperts  sBA  s«HHHftrt*e  «b4  nppraS.x  the  ae- 

22  tirtfe  of  the  eommiosion  ««4  of  eaeh  division  and  heard 

23  thereof;  and  specifically  shaH  eo»tai«  finaseiaf  stateiiicntfrt 

24  lists  ef  lieenses  issaed;  of  property  aetiuircd,  ef  researeh 
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contracts  aft4  arrangements  entered  intoy  an4  el  tfee 
el  fissionafelo  material  an4  tlie  persons  te  wkena 

ing  lists  el  researefe  centraets  an4  arrangement  preposed 
te  fee  entered  inte-j  conelnsions  drawn  Ireni  stndics  el  tfee 
social,-  pelitiealy  and  eeenemie  eSeets  el  tfee  release  el 
cnerg}^  and  snefe  rceommendatiens  ler 
as  tfee  €on-nnissien  may  deem  necessary  er 

S-eOt  447  T^s  nsed  in  tfeis  Aet — 

-fa)-  4fee  term  -atemie  energy’’  sfeall  inclnde  all  lorms 
el  energy  lifeerated  in  tfee  artificial  transmutation  el  atomic 
speeies.- 

-f fef  4fee  term  “G-o-vernment  agency’’  means  any  execii 
ti¥e  departnrenty  feeard,-  feiireaiiy  eemmissieny  er  etfeer  agency 
in  tfee  executive  feraneb  el  tfee  E cderal  (jovcnimcnt,  er  any 
corporation  wfeeby  owned  (citfeer  directly  er  througb  one  er 
mere  eernerations)--  fey  tfee  Emited  Statesr 


-fef  4fee  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corpora  - 
tieny  partnersbip,  fermy  asseeiatieny  trust,  estatcy  public  er 
private  institutieny  groupy  any  gevernment  etfeer  tban  tfee 
fefenited  8tatesy  any  political  subdivision  el  any  snefe  govern- 
ment,  and  any  legal  sneeessery  representative,  agenty  er 
agency  el  tfee  leregeingy  er  etfeer  entityr 
S.  1717 - 4 
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1  -(4)-  all  j^cmtorios 

2  ftftd  fesscssioK^  ef  tke  States.- 

3  APPIIOPRIATIOJ^ 

4  SeOt  P§7  Ptoe  ai=e  hereby  arttbarized  to  he  appropriated 

5  saeh  sams  as  roay  he  aeeessary  aod  appropriate  to  carry  oot 

6  the  pfo^isioiis  aod  purposes  ei  this  Aeh  Ponds  appropriated 

7  to  the  Pominissioft  shall,  if  obligated  daring  the  fiseal  year 

8  for  which  appropriated^  reaiain  aYarlable  for  errpenditare 

9  for  foar  years  following  the  expiration  of  the  hseal  year  for 
10  which  appropiiatedT  After  saeh  fom-  year  period,-  the  an¬ 
il  expended  halanees  of  appropriations  shall  he  carried  to  the 

12  sarplas  fund  and  eas^red  into  the  Preasaryr 

13  SEPAPABhLhPA  OP  PPOPISIOXS 

14  SeOt  4^  P  any  prowsion  of  this  Aety  or  the  appliea- 

15  tion  of  saeh  prowsion  to  any  person  or  eireiimstaireesj  is 

16  held  hmdidj  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  applieation 

17  of  saeh  prowsion  to  persons  or  eireamstanees  other  than 

18  those  to  ^eh  it  is  held  inwdidj  shall  not  he  adeeted  therehw 

84rOR¥  PPTLE 

20  gEEv  PP  Phis  Act  may  he  ehed  as  the  A^tonae  Eimrgy 

21  Act  of  1916/’ 


declauation  of  policy 

23  Section  1.  (a)  Findings  and  Declaration.— Re- 

24  search  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear  chain 
reaction  have  attained  the  stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic 


25 
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1  energy  on  a  large  scale  is  'practical.  The  significance  of  the 

2  atomic  bomb  for  military  purposes  is  evident.  The  effect  of 

3  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes  upon  the  social, 

4  economic,  and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now  be 

5  determined.  It  is  a  field  in  which  unknown  factors  are  in- 

6  volved.  Therefore,  any  legislation  will  necessarily  be  subject 

7  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate, 

8  however,  that  tapping  this  new  source  of  energy  will  cause 

9  profound  changes  m  our  present  way  of  life.  Accordingly, 

10  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United 

11  States  that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  parainount  objective  of 

12  assuring  the  common  defense  and  security,  the  development 
12  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 

14  be  directed  toward  improving  the  public  ivelfare,  increasing 

15  the  standard  of  living,  strengthening  free  competition  in  pri- 

16  vate  enterprise,  and  promoting  ivorld  peace. 

17  (b)  Purpose  of  Act. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

18  to  effectuate  the  policies  set  out  in  section  1  (a)  by  providing, 

19  among  others,  for  the  following  major  programs  relating  to 

20  atomic  energy: 

21  (I)  ^  program  of  assisting  and  fostering  private  re- 

22  search  and  development  to  encourage  maximum  scientific 

23  progress; 

24  (2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific  and  technical 

25  information  which  will  permit  the  dissemination  of  such 
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information  to  encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the  shar¬ 
ing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  information  concerning  the 
practical  industrial  application  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as 
effective  and  enforceable  safeguards  against  its  use  for 
destructive  purposes  can  be  devised; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  research  and 
,  \ 

development  to  assure  the  Government  of  adequate  scientific 
and  technical  accomplishment; 

(d)  A  program  for  Government  control  of  the  produc¬ 
tion,  ownership,  and  use  of  fissionable  material  to  assure 
the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  insure  the  broadest 
possible  exploitation  of  the  field;  and 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  foregoing  policies  and  with  international 
arrangements  made  by  the  United  States,  and  which  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as  to  take 
further  legislative  action  as  may  hereafter  be  appropriate. 

ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Energy  Commission. — 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (herein  called  the  Commission) ,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members.  Three  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  President  shall  desig¬ 
nate  one  member  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
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the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  submitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  nominee.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the 
Commission  taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  two  years.  The  term  of  offce  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
five  years,  except  that  (A)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  first  taking  office  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appoinMent,  one  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  one  at  the  end.  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and  (B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
in  office.  Each  member,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum;  and  the 
Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500 
per  annum.  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in 
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any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

( 3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  in  any  place.  The  Commission  shall  hold  such  meetings, 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  receive  such  reports  as  may  he 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  There  are  hereby  established  within  the  Commis- 

♦ 

sion — 

(A)  a  General  ^Manager,  ivho  shall  discharge  such 
of  the  administrative  and  executive  functions  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  direct.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum. 
The  Commission  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of 
the  General  Manager. 

(B)  a  Division  of  Iiesearch,  a  Division  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  a  Division  of  Engineering,  and  a  Division  of 
Miliiary  Application.  Each  division  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $14,000  per  annum.  The  Commission  shall  require 
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each  such  division  to  exercise  such  of  the  Commission^ s 
powers  under  this  Act  as  the  Commission  may  deter¬ 
mine,  except  that  the  authority  granted  under  section 
3  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the  Division 
of  Research. 

(b)  General  Advisory  Committee.— There  shall  be 
a  General  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Commission 'on 
scientific  and  technical  matters  relating  to  materials,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  research  and  development,  to  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President.  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  'six 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  term;  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  4he 
members  first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end,  of  two  yeans,  three 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six  yeans, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  designate  one  of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  every  calendar 
year.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  receive  a  per  diem 
compensation  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or  con¬ 
ferences,  and  all  members  shall  receive  their  necessary  travel- 
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1  ing  or  other  expenses  ivhile  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 

2  Committee. 

3  (c)  Military  Liaison  Committee. — There  shall  be 

4  a  Military  Liaison  Co7nmittee  consisting  of  representatives 

5  of  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  assigned 

6  thereto,  without  additional  compensation,  by  the  Secretaries 

7  of  War  and  Navy  in  such  number  as  they  may  determine. 

8  The  Commission  shall  advise  and  coyisult  ivith  the  Committee 

♦ 

9  on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the  Committee  deems  to 

10  relate  to  military  applications,  including  the  development, 

11  manufacture,  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  the  allocation  of 

12  fissionable  material  for  military  research,  and  the  control 

13  of  information  relating  to  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 

14  atomic  weapons.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  Committee 

15  fully  informed  of  all  such  matters  before  it  and  the  Com- 

16  mittee  shall  keep  the  Commission  fidly  informed  of  all  atomic 

17  energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The 

18  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  make  written  recommeh- 

19  dations  to  the  Commission  on  matters  relating  to  military 

20  applications  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

21  bf  the  Committee  at  any  time  concludes  that  any  action, 

22  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Commission  on  such 

23  matters  is  adverse  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Departments 

24  of  War  or  Navy,  derived  from  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
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treaties,  the  Committee  may  refer  such  action,  proposed  action, 
or  failure  to  act  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  If 
either  Secretary  concurs,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
President,  whose  decision  shall  he  final. 

BESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Research  Assistance. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in  such  manner '  as 
to  insure  the  continued  conduct  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  below  by  private  or 
public  institutions  or  persons  and  to  assist  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  arrangements  (including 
contracts,  agreements,  grants-in-aid,  and  loans)  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  research  and  development  activities  relating  to — 

(1)  nuclear  processes; 

(2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic  energy, 
including  processes,  materials,  and  devices  related'  to 
such  production; 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  ma¬ 
terials  for  medical,  biological,  health,  or  military  pur¬ 
poses; 

(4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  ma¬ 
terials  and  processes  entailed  in  the  production  of  such 
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materials  for  all  other  purposes,  including  industrial 
uses;  and 

( 5)  the  protection  of  health  during  research  and 
production  activities. 

The  Commission  may  make  such  arrangements  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  defense  and,  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  adver¬ 
tising  IS  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  may  make  partial 
and  advance  payments  under  such  arrangements,  and  may 
make  available  for  use  in  connection  therewith  such  of  its 
equipment  and  facilities  as  it  may  deem  desirable.  Such 
arrangements  shall  contain  such  provisions  to  protect  health, 
to  'minimize  danger  from  explosion  and  other  hazards  to  life 
or  property,  and  to  require  the  reporting  and  to  permit  the 
inspection  of  work  performed  thereunder,  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  determine;  but  shall  not  contain  any  provisions  or 
conditions  which  prevent  the  dissemination  of  scientific  or 
technical  information,  except  to  the  extent  such  dissemination 
is  prohibited  by  law. 

(b)  Reseabch  by  the  CoMMissiONv—The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct,  through  its^  own 
facilities,  activities  and  studies  of  the  types  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  above. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  FISSIONABLE  MATERIAL 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  “produce” ,  when  used  in  relation  to  fissionable  material, 
means  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material, 
as  distinguished  from  source  materials  as  defined  in  section 
5  (b)  (1),  or  to  separate  fissionable  material  from  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  which  such  material  may  be  contained  or  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  fissionable  material. 

(b)  Prohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  own  any  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material 
or  for  any  person  to  produce  fissionable  material,  except  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Production 
Facilities. — 

(1)  Ownership  of  Production  Facilities. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  owner  of  all 
facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  other 
than  facilities  which  (A)  are  useful  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities  in  the  fields  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  3,  and  (B)  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  have  a  potential  production  rate  ade¬ 
quate  to  enable  the  operator  of  such  facilities  to  produce 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fissionable  material  to  produce  an  atomic  bomb  or 
any  other  atomic  weapon. 
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{2}  Operation  of  tee  commission' s  produc¬ 
tion  FACILITIES. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  produce  or  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  in  its  own  facilities.  To  the  extent 
deemed  necessary,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
or  to  continue  in  effect,  contracts  with  persons  obli¬ 
gating  them  to  produce  fissionable  maternal  in  facili¬ 
ties  owned  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  enter  into  research  and  development  con¬ 
tracts  authorizing  the  contractor  to  produce  fissionable 
material  in  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission  to  the 
extent  that  the  production  of  such  fissionable  material 
may  be  incident  to  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  under  such  contracts.  Any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provisions 
(A)  prohibiting  the  contractor  with  the  Commission 
from  subcontracting  any  part  of  the  work  he  is  obligated 
to  perform  under  the  contract,  and  (B)  obligating  the 
contractor  to  make  such  reports  to  the  Commission  as 
it  7nay  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  his  activities 
under  the  contract,  to  submit  to  frequent  inspection  by 
employees  of  the  Commission  of  all  such  activities,  and 
to  comply  with  all  safety  and  security  regulations  which 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Any  contract 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
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made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  8.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon 
certification  hy  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security, 
or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably 
practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may 
he  made  under  such  contracts.  The  President  shall  de¬ 
termine  at  least  once  each  year  the  quantities  of  fission- 

t 

able  material  to  he  produced  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Operation  of  other  production  facil¬ 
ities. — Fissionable  material  may  he  produced  in  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development  activities  in  facil¬ 
ities  which,  under  paragraph  (1)  above,  are  not  required 
to  he  owned  hy  the  Commission. 

(d)  Irradiation  of  Materials. — For  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  radioactive  materials,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  expose  materials  of  any  kind  to  the 
radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  producing  or  utilizing 
fissionable  material. 

CONTROL  OF  MATERIALS 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  Materials. — 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
^^fissionable  material”  means  plutonium,  uranium  enriched 
in  the  isotope  235,  any  other  material  which  the  Commission 
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determines  to  he  capable  of  releasing  substantial  quantities 
of  energy  through  nuclear  chain  reaction  of  the  material,  or 
any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of  the  foregoing; 
but  does  not  include  source  materials,  as  defined  in  section 

5  (b)  (1), 

(2)  Government  ownership  of  all  fissionable 
MATERIAL. — All  right,  title,  and  interest  within  or  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  or  to  any  fissionable 
material,  now  or  hereafter  produced,  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in 
the  Commission  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  Any  person  owning 
any  interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  owning  any  interest  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  at  the  time  when  such  material  is  hereafter  determined 
to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or  who  lawfully  produces  any 
fissionable  material  incident  to  privately  financed  research 
or  development  activities,  shall  be  paid  just  compensation 
therefor.  The  Commission  may,  by  action  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  below,  authorize  any  such 
person  to  retain  possession  of  such  fissionable  material,  but 
no  person  shall  have  any  title  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

(^ )  Prohibition.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
after  sixty  days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  (A ) 
possess  or  transfer  any  fissionable  material,  except  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission,  or  (B)  export  from  or  import  into 
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the  United  States  any  fissionable  material,  or  (G )  directly 
or  indirectly  engage  in  the  production  of  any  fissionable 
material  outside  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Distribution  of  fissionable  material.— 
Wjithout  prejudice  to  its  continued  ownership  thereof,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  distribute  fissionable  material, 
with  or  without  charge,  to  applicants  requesting  such  material 
(A)  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities 
either  independently  or  under  contract  or  other  arrangement 
with  the  Commission,  (B)  for  use  in  medical  therapy,  or 
(C)  for  use  pursuant  to  a  license  issued  under  the  authority 
of  section  7.  Such  material  shall  be  distributed  in  such 
quantities  and  on  such  terms  that  no  applicant  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  obtain  an  amount  sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb 
or  other  military  weapon.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
distribute  sufficient  fissionable  material  to  permit  the  con¬ 
duct  of  widespread  independent  research  and  development 
activity,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  distributed, 
the  Commission  shall  make  such  provisions  for  its  own  needs 
and  for  the  conservation  of  fissionable  material  as  it  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
future  development  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall 
not  distribute  any  material  to  any  applicant,  and  shall  recall 
any  distributed  material  from  any  applicant,  who  is  not 
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1  equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails  to  observe  'such  safety 

2  standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from 

3  explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property  as  may  be 

4  established  by  the  Commission,  or  who  uses  such  material 

5  in  violation  of  Icuv  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  ox  in  a 

6  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 

'7  (5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase  or  other- 

8  wise  acquire  any  fissionable  material  or  any  interest  therein 

9  outside  the  United  States,  or  any  interest  in  facilities  for  the 
10  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  in  real  property  on 

which  such  facilities  are  located,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
12  visions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
12  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Commission  that 

14  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense 

15  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  rea- 

16  sonably  practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may 

17  be  made  under  contracts  for  such  purposes.  The  Commis- 

18  sion  is  further  authorized  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn, 

19  or  otherwise  acquire  any  interest  in  such  facilities  or  real 

20  property,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

21  (b)  Source  Materials.— 

22  (1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
22  “source  material”  means  uranium,  thorium,  or  any  other 
24  material  which  is  determined  by  the  Commission,  with 
2^  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to 
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1  the  'production  of  fissionable  materials;  but  includes  ores 

2  only  if  they  contain  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials 

3  in  such  concentration  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation 

4  determine  from  time  to  time. 

5  (2)  License  for  transfers  required. — Unless 

6  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no  person 

7  may  transfer  or  deliver  and  no  person  may  receive  possession 

8  of  or  title  to  any  source  material  after  removal  from  its  place 
of  deposit  in  nature,  except  that  licenses  shall  not  be  required 

1^-  for  quantities  of  source  materials  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

11  Commission,  are  unimportant. 

12  (3)  Issuance  of  licenses. — The  Commission  shall 
establish  such  standards  for  the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revoca- 

14  tion  of  licenses  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  adequate 

15  source  materials  for  production,  research,  or  development 

16  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 

17  materials  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  national  welfare. 

18  Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 

19  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish. 

20  (4)  Reporting. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to 

21  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  requiring  reports  of  owner- 

22  ship,  possession,  extraction,  refining,  shipment,  or  other 

23  handling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  except 

24  that  such  reports  shall  not  be  required  with  respect  to  (A) 

25  any  source  material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit 
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1  in  nature,  or  (B)  quantities  of  source  materials  which  in  the 

2  opinion  of  the  Commission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting 

3  of  which  will  discourage  independent  prospecting  for  new 

4  deposits. 

5  (5)  Acquisition. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and 

6  directed  to  purchase,  take,  requisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise 
^  acquire,  supplies  of  sotirce  materials  or  any  interest  in  real 
^  property  containing  deposits  of  source  materials  to  the  extent 

it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

10  Any  purchase  made  under  this  paragraph  may  he  made 

11  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
I-"  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  hy  the 
1^  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 

14  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  adver- 

15  tising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  partial  and  advance 
IG  payments  may  be  made  thereunder.  The  Commission  may 

17  establish  guaranteed  prices  for  all  source  materials  delivered 

18  to  it  within  a  specified  time.  Just  compensation  shall  he 

19  made  for  any  property  taken,  requisitioned,  or  condemned 

20  under  this  paragraph. 

21  (6)  Exploration.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 

22  conduct  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  exploratory 

23  operations,  investigations,  and  inspections  to  determine  the 

24  location,  extent,  mode  of  occurrence,  use,  or  conditions  of 

25  deposits  or  supplies  of  source  materials,  making  just  compen- 
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1  sation  for  any  damage  or  injuTy  occasioned  thereby.  Such 

2  exploratory  operations  may  he  conducted  only  with  the  consent 

3  of  the  owner,  hut  such  investigations  and  inspections  may  he 

4  conducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 

5  (7)  Public  lands. — All  uranium,  thorium,  and  all 

6  other  materials  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 

7  this  subsection  to  he  peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of 

8  fissionable  material,  contained,  in  whatever  concentration,  in 

9  deposits  in  the  puhlic  lands  are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use 

10  of  the  United  States;  except  that  with  respect  to  any  location, 

11  entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 

12  this  Act  no  reservation  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  made, 
12  if  such  reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any  existing 

14  or  inchoate  rights  or  privileges  to  which  he  would  otherwise 

15  he  entitled  or  would  otherwise  enjoy.  The  Secretary  of 

16  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  he  inserted  in  every  patent,  con- 
yi  veyance,  lease,  permit,  or  other  authorization  hereafter  granted 

18  to  use  the  puhlic  lands  or  their  mineral  resources,  under  any 

19  of  which  there  might  result  the  extraction  of  any  materials 

20  so  reserved,  a.  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  such 

21  materials,  whether  or  not  of  commercial  value,  together  with 

22  the  right  of  the  United  States  through  its  authorized  agents 

23  or  representatives  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the  land  and 

24  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same,  making  just  com- 

25  pensation  for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Any 
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1  lands  so  patented,  conveyed,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 

2  may  he  used,  and  any  rights  under  any  such  permit  or 

3  authorization  may  he  exercised,  as  if  no  reservation  of  such 

4  materials  had  been  made  under  this  subsection;  except  that, 

5  when  such  use  results  in  the  extraction  of  any  such  material 

6  from  the  land  in  quantities  which  may  not  he  transferred  or 

7  delivered  without  a  license  under  this  subsection,  such  ma- 

8  terial  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 

9  mission  may  require  delivery  of  such  material  to  it  by  any 

10  possessor  thereof  after  such  material  has  been  separated  as 

11  such  from  the  ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If  the  Com- 

12  mission  requires  the  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  it  shall  pay 

13  to  the  person  mining  or  extracting  the  same,  or  to  such  other 

14  person  as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  entitled  thereto, 
J5  such  sums,  including  profits,  as  the  Coinmission  deems  fair 

16  and  reasonable  for  the  discovery,  mining,  development,  pro- 

17  duction,  extraction,  and,  other  services  perf ormed  with  respect 

18  to  such  material  prior  to  such  delivery,  but  such  payment  shall 

19  not  include  any  amount  on  account  of  the  value  of  such  ma- 

20  terial  before  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature.  If 

21  the  Commission  does  not  require  delivery  of  such  jnaterial  to 

22  it^  the  reservation  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 

23  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

24  (c)  Byproduct  Materials.— 
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(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
“byproduct  materiaV’  means  any  radioactive  material  (ex¬ 
cept  fissionable  material)  yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by 
exposure  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  produc¬ 
ing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

(2)  Distribution. — The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  distribute,  with  or  without  charge,  byproduct  materials 
to  applicants  seeking  such  materials  for  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activity,  medical  therapy,  industrial  uses,  or  such  other 
useful  applications  as  may  be  developed.  In  distributing 
such  materials,  the  Commission  shall  give  preference  to 
applicants  proposing  to  use  such  materials  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activity  or  medical  therapy.  The 
Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  byproduct  materials  to 
any  applicant,  and  shall  recall  any  distributed  materials  from 
any  applicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails 
to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Commission  or  who  uses  such  materials 
in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a 
manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 

(d)  General  Provisions. — 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  fissionable 
or  source  material  to  any  person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under 
or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  to  any 
foreign  government. 
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(2)  The  Commission  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
procedure  by  which  any  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  distribution  or  refusal  to  distribute  to  him,  or  the  recall 
from  him,  of  any  fissionable  or  byproduct  materials  or  with 
the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  a  license  to  him  for  the 
transfer  or  receipt  of  source  materials  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  determination  by  a  board  of  appeal  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  in  its  discretion  review  and  revise  any  decision  of  such 
board  of  appeal. 

MILITARY  APPIJCATIONS  OF  ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Authority. — The  Commission  is  author- 
izcd  to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  ivork  in  the  military  application  of  atomic 
energy;  and 

(2)  engage  in  the  production  of  atomic  bombs, 
atomic  bomb  parts,  or  other  military  weapons  utilizing 
fissionable  materials;  except  that  such  activities  shall  he 
carried  on  only  to  the  extent  that  the  express  consent 
and .  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  obtained,  ivliich  consent  and  direction  shall 
be  obtained  at  least  once  each  year. 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct  the  Commission 
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1  to  deliver  such  quantities  of  iveapons  to  the  armed  forces  for 

2  such  use  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national 

3  defense. 

4  (h)  Prohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

5  to  manufacture  or  produce  any  device  or  equipment  designed 

6  to  utilize  fissionable  material  as  a  military  weapon  except  as 

7  may  be  (1)  incident  to  research  and  development  activities 

8  or  (2)  authorized  by  the  Commission.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 

9  section  shall  be  deemed  to  modify  the  provisions  of  section  4 

10  of  this  Act. 

11  UTILIZATION  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

12  Sec.  7.  (a)  License  Required. — It  shall  be  unlawful, 

13  except  as  provided  in  sections  5  (a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or 
44  6  (a),  for  any  person  to  manufacture  any  equipment  or 

15  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  or  to 

16  utilize  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  with  or  without 

17  such  equipment  or  device,  except  under  and  in  accordance 

18  ivitli  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission  authorizing  such 

19  manufacture  or  utilization.  No  license  may  permit  any 

20  -such  activity  if  fissionable  material  is  produced  incident  to 

21  such  activity,  except  as  provided  in  sections  3  and  4.  Nothing 

22  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  the 

23  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities  relating  to  the 

24  manufacture  of  such  equipment  or  devices  or  the  utilization 
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of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy,  or  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  or  use  of  equipment  or  devices  for  medical  therapy. 

(h)  Report  to  Congress. — Whenever  in  its  opinion 
any  industrial,  commercial,  or  other  nonmilitary  use  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  atomic  energy  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  of  practical  value,  the  Commission  shall  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  to  the  President  stating  all  the  facts  with  respect 
to  such  use,  the  Commission' s  estimate  of  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  international  effects  of  such  use  and  the  Com¬ 
mission's  recommendations  for  necessary  or  desirable  supple¬ 
mental  legislation.  The  President  shall  then  transmit  this 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  recommendations. 
No  license  for  any  manufacture  or  use  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  until  after  (1)  a  report  with 
respect  to  such  manufacture  or  use  has  been  filed  with  the 
Congress;  and  (2)  a  period  of  ninety  days  in  ivhich  the  Con¬ 
gress  ivas  in  session  has  elapsed  after  the  report  has  been  so 
filed.  In  computing  such  period  of  ninety  days,  there  shall 
be  excluded  the  days  on  ivhich  either  House  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days. 

(c)  Issuance  of  Licenses.— After  such  ninety-day 
period,  unless  hereafter  prohibited  by  laiv,  the  Commission 
may  license  such  manufacture  or  use  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  it  may  by  regu¬ 
lation  establish  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
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Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  licenses  on  a 
nonexclusive  basis  and  to  supply  to  the  extent  available 
appropriate  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  licensees  (1) 
luhose  proposed  activities  will  serve  some  useful  purpose 
proportionate  to'  the  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be 
consumed;  (2)  ivho  are  equipped  to  observe  such  safety 
standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from 
explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  establish;  and  (3)  who  agree  to  make  available  to 
the  Commission  such  technical  information  and  data  concern¬ 
ing  their  activities  pursuant  to  such  licenses  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  determine  necessary  to  encourage  similar  activities 
by  as  many  licensees  as  possible.  Each  such  license  shall  be 
issued  for  a  specified  period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  shall  be 
revocable  at  any  time  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may  establish,  and  may  be 
reneived  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period.  Where  activi¬ 
ties  under  any  license  might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the 
growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful  competition, 
or  other  trade  position  inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely 
competitive  enterprises  in  the  field,  the  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  refuse  to  issue  such  license  or  to  establish 
such  conditions  to  prevent  these  results  as  the  Commission,  in 

consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  may  determine. 

0 

The  Commisson  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eval  any  information  it  may  have  with  respect  to  any  utili¬ 
zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  which  appears 
to  have  these  results.  No  license  may  he  given  to  any 
person  for  activities  which  are  not  under  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment. 

(d)  Byproduct  Power. — If  energy  which  may  he 
utilized  is  produced  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
such  energy  may  he  used  by  the  Commission,  transferred 
to  other  Government  agencies,  or  sold  to  public  or  private 
utilities  under  contracts  providing  for  reasonable  resale  prices. 

INTEBNATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  “international  arrangement  shall  mean  any  treaty 
approved  by  the  Senate  or  international  agreement  approved 
by  the  Congress,  during  the  time  such  treaty  or  agreement  Is 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

(b)  Effect  of  International  Arrangements. — 
Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  action  of  the  Commission 
to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  any 
mternational  arrangement  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Policies  Contained  in  International  Ar¬ 
rangements.  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
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this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  give  maximum  effect  to  the, 
'policies  contained  in  any  such  international  arrangement. 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the  transfer  to 
the  Commission  of  all  mterests  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  any  Governinent  agency  in  the  following  property: 

(1)  All  fissionable  material;  all  atomic  weapons  and 
parts  thereof;  all  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  for 
the  processing,  production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy;  all  processes  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  kind,  and  the  source  thereof  (including  data, 
drawings,  specifications,  patents,  patent  applications,  and 
other  sources)  relating  to  the  processing,  production,  or  utili¬ 
zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy;  and  all  con¬ 
tracts,  agreements,  leases,  patents,  applications  for  patents, 
inventions  and  discoveries  (whether  patented  or  unpatented) , 
and  other  rights  of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  items; 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials,  devoted 
primarily  to  atomic  energy  research  and  development ;  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in  the  custody 
or  control  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  or  other  Gov- 
ernment  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those 
States  and  localities  in  which  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
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mission  are  carried  on  and  in  ivhich  the  Commission  has  ac¬ 
quired  property  previously  subject  to  State  and  local  tax¬ 
ation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
State  and  local  yovernments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Such 
payments  may  he  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  the 
terms  the  Commission  deems  appropriate,  hut  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  he  yuided  hy  the  policy  of  not  making  payments 
in  excess  of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  payahle  for 
such  property  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  acquired, 
except  in  cases  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon 
the  State  or  local  government  hy  activities  of  the  Commission, 
the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  or  their  agents.  In  any 
such  case,  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment  hy  reason  of  such  activities  shall  he  considered  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  payment.  The  Commission, 
and  the  property,  activities,  and  income  of  the  Commission, 
are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner 
or  form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any  sub¬ 
division  thereof. 

CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Policy.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Commission  to  control  the  dissemination  of  restricted  data  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Consistent  with  such  policy,  the  Commission  shall  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles: 
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(1)  That  information  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes  should  he  shared 
with  other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the 
Congress  declares  by  pint  resolution  that  efective  and 
enforceable  international  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
such  energy  for  destructive  purposes  have  been  estab¬ 
lished;  and 

(2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  relating  to  atomic  energy  should  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  so  as  to  provide  that  free 
interchange  of  ideas  and  criticisms  which  is  essential  to 
scientific  progress. 

(b)  Dissemination. — The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  such  information  services,  publica¬ 
tions,  libraries,  and,  other  registers  of  available  information 
as  it  may  deem,  necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Restrictions. — 

(1)  The  term  “restricted  datal'  as  used  in  this  section 
means  all  data  concerning  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  the 
use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  production  of  power,  but 
shall  not  include  any  data  uhich  the  Commission  from  time 
to  time  determines  may  be  published  without  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  the  common  defense  and  security. 
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(2)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  having  possession 
of,  access  to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted  with,  any  docu¬ 
ment,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instrument, 
appliance,  note  or  information  involving  or  incorporating 
restricted  data — 

(A)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same 
to  any  individual  or  person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  do 
any  of  the  foregoing,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  with  inteyit  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both; 

(B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same 
to  any  individual  or  person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to 
do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  reason  to  believe  such  data 
will  be  utilized  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
acquires  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  acquire  any  document) 
writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  ap¬ 
pliance,  note  or  information  involving  or  incorporating 
restricted  data  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
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hy  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both, 

(4)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or 
with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
removes,  conceals,  tampers  with,  alters,  mutilates,  or  destroys 
any  document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  in¬ 
strument,  appliance,  or  note  involving  or  incorporating  re¬ 
stricted  data  and  used  hy  any  individual  or  person  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or 
research  or 'development  relating  to  atomic  energy,  conducted 
hy  the  United  States,  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  hy 
Federal  funds,  or  conducted  with  the  aid  of  fissionable 
material,  shall  he  punished  hy  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or  both. 

(5)  No  person  shall  he  prosecuted  for  any  violation 
under  this  section  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  advised  and  consulted  ivith  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  respect  to  such  prosecution. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  laws,  except  that  no  Government  agency 
shall  take  any  action  under  such  other  laws  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  Inspections,  Records,  and  Reports. — The 


Commission  is — 


(1)  authorized  hy  regulati07i  or  order  to  require 
such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such  records  with 
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respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  such  inspections  of,  activ¬ 
ities  and  studies  of  types  specified  in  section  3  and  of 
activities  under  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  section  7  as 
the  Commission  may  determine; 

(2)  authorized  and  directed  hy  regulation  or  order 
to  require  regular  reports  and  records  with  respect  to, 
and  to  provide  for  frequent  inspections  of,  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
d evelo pment  activities. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 
Sec.  11.  (a)  Production  and  Military  Utiliza¬ 
tion. — 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  he  granted  for  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  which  is  useful  solely  in  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 
or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon.  Any  patent  granted 
for  any  such  invention  or  discovery  is  hereby  revoked,  and 
just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(2)  No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights 
with  respect  to  any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that 
such  invention  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 
or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon.  Any  rights 


con- 
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1  f erred  hy  any  'patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  invention  or 

2  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent  that  such  inven- 

3  tion  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be 

4  made  therefor. 

0  (3)  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter  makes  any 

6  invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable 

7  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 

8  energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall  file  with  the  Commission 

9  a  report  containing  a  complete  description  thereof,  unless  such 
^5  invention  or  discovery  is  described  in  an  application  for  a 

patent  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  by  such  person  within  the 
12  time  required  for  the  filing  of  such  report.  The  report  cover- 
18  ing  any  such  invention  or  discovery  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 

14  whichever  of  the  following  is  the  latest:  (A)  The  sixtieth  day 

15  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  (B)  the  sixtieth  day 

16  after  the  completion  of  such  invention  or  discovery;  or  (C ) 

17  the  sixtieth  dai;  after  such  person  first  discovers  or  first  has 

18  reason  to  believe  that  such  invention  or  discover];  is  iisefid 

19  in  such  production  or  utilization. 

20  (b)  Use  of  Inventions  for  Research. — No  patent 

21  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights  with  respect  to 

22  any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention 

23  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  research  or  develop- 

24  ment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  in  section  3.  Any 

25  rights  conferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for 
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any  invention  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent 
that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compen¬ 
sation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(c)  Nonmilitary  Utilization. — 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissio7i  to  declare 
any  patent  to  be  affected  with  the  public  interest  if  (A )  the 
invention  or  discovery  covei^ed  by  the  patent  utilizes  or  is 
essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  mateidal  or  atomic 
energy;  and  (B)  the  licensing  of  such  invention  or  discovery 
under  this  subsection  is  necessary  to  efectuate  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

( 2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  declared,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1),  to  be  affected  with  the  public  interest — 

(A)  The  Commission  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the 
invention  or  discovery  covered  by  such  patent  in  per¬ 
forming  any  of  its  powers  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been  issued 
under  section  7  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the  invention 
or  discovery  covered  by  such  pateyit  to  the  extent  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  used  by  him  in  carrying  on 
the  activities  authorized  by  his  license  under  section  7. 

The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
royalty  fee  for  any  use  of  an  invention  or  discovery  licensed 
by  this  subsection.'  Such  royalty  fee  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  such  owner  and  the  licensee,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 
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(3)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  stay, 
restrain,  or  otherwise  enjoin  the  use  of  any  invention  or 
discovery  by  a  licensee,  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  licensed 
by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of 
any  patent.  If  in  any  action  for  infringement  against 
such  licensee  the  court  shall  determine  that  the  defendant 
is  exercising  such  license,  the  measure  of  damages  shall  be 
the  royalty  fee  determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  together 
with  such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable  attorney  s  fees  as 
may  be '  fixed  by  the  court.  If  no  royalty  fee  has  been 
determined,  the  court  shall  stay  the  proceeding  until  the 
royalty  fee  is  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  If  any 
such  licensee  shall  fail  to  pay  such  royalty  fee,  the  patentee 
may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  such  royalty  fee,  together  with  such  costs,  interest,  and 
reasonable  attorney  s  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

(d)  Acquisition  of  Patents. — The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  purchase,  or  to  take,  requisition,  or  con¬ 
demn,  and  make  just  compensation  for,  (1)  any  invention  or 
discovery  which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon,  or  which  utilizes 
or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy,  or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent  application 
covering  any  such  invention  or  discovery.  The  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Patents  shall  notify  the  Commission  of  all  ap¬ 
plications  for  patents  heretofore  or  hereafter  filed  which 
in  his  opinion  disclose  such  inventions  or  discoveries  and 
shall  provide  the  Commission  access  to  all  such  applications, 
(e)  Compensation  Awards,  and  Poyalties.— 

(1)  Patent  compensation  board.— The  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  designate  a  Patent  Compensation  Board,  consisting 
of  two  or  more  employees  of  the  Commission,  to  consider 
applications  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Eligibility. — 

(A)  Any  owner  of  a  patent  licensed  under  sub¬ 
section  (c)  (2)  or  any  licensee  thereunder  maij  make 
application  to  the  Commission  for  the  determination  of 
a  reasonable  royalty  fee  in  accordance  with  such  pro¬ 
cedures  as  it  by  regulation  may  establish. 

(B)  Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  the  just  com¬ 
pensation  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (d) 
shall  make  application  therefor  to  the  Commission  in 
accordance  ivith  such  procedures  as  it  may  by  regulation 
establish. 

( C)  Any  person  making  any  invention  or  discovery 
useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a 

■  military  iveapon  luho  is  not  entitled  to  compensation 
therefor  under  subsection  (a)  and  who  has  complied 
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urith  subsection  (a)  (3)  above  may  make  application 
to  the  Commission  for,  and  the  Commission  may  grant, 
an  award. 

(D)  Any  person  making  application  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  ha,ve  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
(3)  Standards. — 

(A)  In  determining  such  reasonable  royalty  fee, 
the  Commission  shall  take  into  consideration  any  defense, 
general  or  special,  that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant 
in  an  action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which,  if  any, 
such  patent  was  developed  through  federally  financed 
research,  the  degree  of  utility,  novelty,  and  importance 
of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  consider  the  cost 
to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of  developing  such  invention 
or  discovery  or  acquiring  such  patent. 

(B)  In  determining  what  constitutes  just  compensa¬ 
tion  under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (d)  above,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  into  account  the  considerations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of 
such  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  determine  that 
such  compensation  be  paid  in  periodic  payments  or  in  a 
lump  sum. 

(C)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  award  under 
paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  take  into  account  the  considerations  set  forth  in 
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1  paragraph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such  inven- 

2  tion  or  discovery.  Awards  so  made  may  he  paid  by  the 

3  Commission  in  periodic  payments  or  in  a  lump  sum.  '■ : 

4  (4)  Judicial  review. — Any  person  aggrieved  by  any 

5  determination  of  the  Commission  of  an  award  or  of  a  reason- 

6  able  royalty  fee  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  in 

7  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in 
3  such  court,  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  determina- 
9  tion,  a  written  petitioyi  praying  that  such  determination  he  set 

10  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon 

11  the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  Commission  shall  file  with 
13  the  court  a  certified  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the 

13  proceeding,  including  the  findings  and  conclusions  upon 

14  which  the  determination  was  based.  Upon  the  filing  of 

15  such  transcript  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 

16  upon  the  record  certified  to  it  to  affirm  the  determination  in 

17  its  entirety  or  set  it  aside  and  remand  it  to  the  Commission 

18  for  further  proceedings.  The  findings  of  the  Commission 

19  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 

20  be  conclusive.  The  court’s  judgment  shall  be  final,  subject, 

21  however,  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

22  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  on  petition  therefor  under 

23  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code  (U.  S.  C.,  title  28,  sec. 

24  347),  by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to  the  court  pro- 

25  ceeding. 
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GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  12.  ( a)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  hoards  to  advise  with  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  on  legisla¬ 
tion,  policies,  administration,  research,  and  other  matters; 

(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such  stand¬ 
ards  and  instructions  to  govern  the  possession  and  use 
of  fissionable  and  byproduct  materials  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosions  and  other  hazards 
to  life  or  property; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations,  obtain 
such  information,  and  hold  such  hearings  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  map  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  it  in  exercis¬ 
ing  any  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulations  or 

t 

orders  issued  thereunder.  For  such  purposes  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
and  by  suhpena  to  require  any  person  to  appear  and 
testify,  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  at 
any  designated  place.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from 
complying  with  any  requirements  under  this  paragraph 
because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but 
the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony 
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'Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  8.  C.,  title  49,  sec.  46), 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who  spe¬ 
cifically  claims  such  privilege.  Witnesses  suhpenaed 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  ^ 

the  United  States; 


( 4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  officers  and 
employees  shall  he  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
civil-service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
except  that  to  the  extent  the  Commission  deems  such 


action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities. 


personnel  may  be  employed  and  their  compensation 

fixed,  ivithout  regard  to  such  laws.  Attorneys  appointed, 

% 

under  this  paragraph  may  appear  for  and,  represent  the 
Commission  in  any  case  in  any  court.  The  Commission 


shall  make  adequate  provision  for  administrative  review 
of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any  employee; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property,  equipment, 
and  facilities,  establish  or  construct  such  buildings  and 
facilities,  and  modify  such  buildings  and  facilities  from 
time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  construct, 
acquire,  provide^  or  arrange  for  such  facilities  and  serv- 
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ices  (at  project  sites  where  such  facilities  and  services 
are  not  available)  for  the  housing,  health,  safety,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  recreation  of  personnel  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize 
or  employ  the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Government 
agency  or  any  State  or  local  government,  or  voluntary 
or  uncompensated  personnel,  to  perform  such  functions 
on  its  behalf  as  may  appear  desirable; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  to  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  provided  in  this  Act; 

(8)  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  10  (b)  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Act  of  January 
12,  1895  (28  Stat.  622),  and  section  11  of  the  Act 
of  March  1,  1919  (40  Stat,  1270;  U.  S,  C.,  title  4A, 
sec.  Ill);  and 

(9)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any  other  law,  make 
such  disposition  as  it  may  deem  desirable  of  (A)  radio¬ 
active  materials,  and  (B)  any  other  property  the  special 
disposition  of  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security. 


66 

1  (b)  Security.  The  President  may,  in  advance,  ex- 

2  empt  any  specific  action  of  the  Commission  in  a  pai'ticular 

3  matter  from  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  wheii- 

4  ever  he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  in  the  interest 

5  of  the  common  defense  and  security. 

^  COMPENSATION  FOP  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 
^  ACQUIRED 

^  Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  make  just  com- 
-  pensation  for  any  property  or  interests  therein  taken  or 

10  reijuisitioned  pursuant  to  sections  5  and  11.  The  Commis- 

11  Sion  shall  determine  such  compensation.  If  the  compensation 

12  so  determined  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 

1  Q 

such  person  shall  he  paid  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 

14  determined,  and  shall  he  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  in 

15  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 

16  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  24  (20 )  and  145 
l^l  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  recover  such  further  sum  as  added 
1^  to  said  50  per  centum  will  make  up  such  amount  as  will  he 
10  just  compensation. 

20  (h)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and 

21  condemnation,  proceedings  may  he  instituted  under  the  Act 

22  of  August  1,  1888  (U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec.  257),  or  any 

23  other  applicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the  filing  of 

24  the  condemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  he  taken 

25  and  the  property  may  he  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for 
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the  purposes  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
Beal  property  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  means 
of  transfer  may  also  he  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
8eg.  14.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  be  composed  of  nine  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  In  each  instance  not  more  than  five  members  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  continuing  studies 
of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of 
problems  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  keep  Jhe  joint  com¬ 
mittee  fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  the 
Commission s  activities.  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  re¬ 
lating  primarily  to  the  Commission  or  to  the  development,  use, 
or  control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  referred  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee.  The  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  rejiort  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  ivho  are  Members 
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1  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time 

2  report  to  the  House,  hy  hill  or  otherwise,  their  recommen- 

3  dations  with  respect  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 

4  respective  Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the  joint  com- 

5  mittee  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint 

6  committee. 

7  (c)  V acancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  commit- 

8  tee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 

9  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
19  he  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 

11  selection.  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and 

12  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

13  (d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 

14  committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to 
J.5  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  reguire,  by  subpena 

16  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 

17  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  admin- 

18  ister  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such 

19  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 

20  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report 

21  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred 

22  words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of 

23  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any 

24  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  .<mm- 

25  moned  under  authority  of  this  section.  ■ 
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1  (e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 

2  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 

3  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 

4  and  advisable,  hut  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 

5  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of 

6  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  committee 
1  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities,  and 

8  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establishments  of  the 

9  Government. 

10  ENFORCEMENT 

11  Sec.  15.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to 

12  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any  provision  of  sections 
12  4  (b),  5  (a)  (3),  or  6  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 

14  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  im- 

15  prisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  except 

16  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with  intent  to  injure 
the  United  .States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to 

18  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 

19  ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment 

20  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

21  (h)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  violate,  or 

22  conspires  to  violate,  any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than 
22  those  specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  other  than  section  10 

24  (c),  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  prescribed  or  issued  under 

25  sections  5  (b)  (4),  10  (d),  or  12  (a)  (2),  shall,  upon 
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1  conviction  thereof,  he  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 

2  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 

3  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with 

4  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure 

5  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction 

6  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or 

7  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

8  (c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any 

9  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
10  practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 

1  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 

12  thereunder,  it  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court 

13  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order 

14  enforcing  compliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  show- 

15  ing  by  the  Commission  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is 

16  about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent 

17  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,,  or  other  order 

18  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

10  (d)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 

20  served  upon  any  person  pursuant  to  section  12  (a)  (3),  the 

21  district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is  found 

22  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 

23  Commission,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requir- 

24  ing  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear 

25  and  produce,  documents,  or  both,  in  accordance  with  the 
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suhpena;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  he  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
in  January  and  July  of  each  year,  a  report  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  include 
in  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  de¬ 
sirable  submit  to  the  Congress,  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  or 
desirable. 

DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  17.  As  used  in  this  Act- 

fa)  The  term  “atomic  energy’  shall  include  all  forms 
of  energy  liberated  in  the  transmutation  of  atomic  species. 

(b)  The  term  “Government  agency”  means  any  execu¬ 

tive  department,  commission,  independent  establishment,  cor¬ 
poration  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  United  States  which 
is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  board,  bureau, 
division,  service,  office,  officer,  authority,  administration,  or 
other  establishment,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  * 

(c)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  public  or 
private  institution,  group,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  any  government  other  than  the  United  States,  any 
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1  'political  subdivision  of  any  such  government,  and  any  legal 

2  successor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the  foregoing, 

3  or  other  entity,  hut  shall  not  include  the  Commission  or  offi- 

4  cers  or  employees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  duly 

5  authorized  functions, 

6  (d)  The  term  ^^United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geo- 

7  graphical  sense,  includes  all  Territories  and  possessions  of 
3  the  United  States. 

^  (e)  The  term  ''research  and  development”  mxans  theo- 

10  retical  analysis,  exploration,  and  experimentation,  and  the 

11  extension  of  investigative  findings  and  theories  of  a  scientific 

12  or  technical  nature  into  practical  application  for  experimental 

12  and  demonstration  purposes,  including  the  experimental  pro- 

14  duction  and  testing  of  rnodels,  devices,  equipment,  materials, 

15  and  processes. 

1^  APPlWPlUA  TIONS 

17  Sec.  18.  ( a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 

13  priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 

19  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Acts 

20  appropriating  such  sums  may  appropriate  specified  portions 

21  thereof  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  certification  of  the 

22  Commission  only.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
shall,  if  obligated  by  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  for 

24  which  appropriated,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for 

25  four  years  following  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
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which  appropriated.  After  such  four-year  period,  the  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations  shall  he  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

(h)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  determine  of  the 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  or  other 
funds  available  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  19.  If  any  proviswn  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  20.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘^Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946”. 
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S.  1717 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

May  8  (legislative  day,  March  5),  IQdC 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McMatiox  (in  behalf  of  the 
.  .  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy )  to  the  bill  (S.  1717) 
for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  viz ; 

1  On  page  37,  after  line  19,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 

2  section : 

3  ‘'(e)  Manufacture  of  Production  Facilities. — 

4  Unless  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no 

5  person  may  manufacture,  produce,  transfer,  or  actpiire  any 

6  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material.  Licenses 

7  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 

8  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish  and  shall  be  issued  in 

9  accordance  with  such  standards  and  upon  such  conditions  as 

10  win  restrict  the  production  and  distribution  of  such  facilities 
5-8-46 - A 
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1  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  ^^'othing 

2  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  such 

3  manufacture,  production,  transfer,  or  acquisition  incident  to  or 

4  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities  in  the 

5  United  States  of  the  types  specified  in  section  3,  or  to  prohibit 

6  the  Commission  from  manufacturing  or  producing  such  facil- 

7  ities  for  its  own  use.” 

8  On  page  47,  strike  out  lines  4  tbrough  10,  and  in  heu 

9  thereof  insert  the  folio  win  t>- : 

o 

(^)  UitoiiiBiTioN'.  It  shall  be  unlawfid  for  any  per¬ 
il  son  to  manufacture,  produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  equip- 

12  ment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy 

13  as  a  military  weapon,  except  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 

14  Commission.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to 

15  modify  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  or  to  prohibit 

16  research  activities  in  respect  of  militar}^  weapons,  or  to  per- 

17  niit  the  export  of  any  such  equipment  or  device.” 

18  On  page  47,  line  14,  after  the  word  “manufacture” 

19  insert  “,  produce,  or  export”. 

20  On  page  47,  hne  19,  after  the  word  “manufacture” 

21  insert  “,  production,  export,”.  ^ 

22  On  page  48,  line  13,  after  the  word  “manufactm’e” 

,  ■* 

23  insert  “,  production,  export,”. 

24  On  page  48,  line  15,  after  the  word  “manufacture” 

25  insert  “,  production,  export,”. 


1  On  page  48,  line  23,  after  the  word  “manufacture” 

2  insert  “,  production,  export,”. 

3  On  page  56,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “as  the  Com- 

4  mission  may  determine”  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  “as  may 

5  he  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act”. 

6  On  page  66,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following  new 

7  subsection: 

''8  “(c)  Advisory  Committees. — The  members  of  the 

9  General  Advisory  Committee  established  pursuant  to  section 
....  #1  ^ 

10  2  (b)  and  the  members  of  advisory  boards  established 

11  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  may  serve 

I 

12  as  such  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections  109 

13  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  198  and 

14  203)  or  section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 

15  1944,  except  insofar  as  such  sections  may  prohibit  any  such 

16  member  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  par- 

17  ticular  matter  which  directly  involves  the  Commission  or 

18  in  which  the  Commission  is  directly  interested. 

19  On  page  69,  line  13,  after  “4  (b),”  insert  “4  (e).” 

20  On  page  71,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14,  and  in  lieu 

21  thereof  insert  the  following: 

22  “  (a)  The  term  ‘atomic  energy’  shall  be  construed  to 

23  mean  all  forms  of  energy  released  in  the  course  of  or  as 

24  a  result  of  nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation.” 
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On  page  i2,  after  line  15,  insert  the  following  new  para¬ 
graphs  : 

(f)  The  term  ‘equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy’  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any 
equipment  or  device  capable  of  making  use  of  fissionable 
material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  making  use  of  atomic 
energy  and  any  important  component  part  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  deteiTnined  by  the 
Commission. 


(g)  The  term  ‘facilities  for  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  equipment  or 
device  capable  of  such  production  and  any  important  com¬ 
ponent  part  especially  designed  for  such  equipment  or  de¬ 
vices,  as  determined  by  the  Commission.” 
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May  8  (legislative  clay,  March  5),  1946 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 
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Scnr.te  bassed  bill  giviH^  FWA  additiono.l  povrors  over  buildings  and  grounds  and  au¬ 
thorizing  additional  buiPding  construction*  Senate  passed  htomic- energy  bill.  Sen, 
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Sop.  Ellsworth  inserted  Food  Stu^  Comnittce''s  revest  to  the  Sccrota,ry  to  make  pub¬ 
lic  allocations  on  world-wide  foou^^istribution,  "  Rep.  Hull  criticized  this  Depart¬ 
ment's  and  CPA’s  regulations  as  a  c^sc  of  dai,ry-pro ducts  situation  in  IR.s* 


SEliAO 


1,  LABOR-DlSPUTFiS,  Passed  with  amendmep-ts 
;  labor  bill  (pp.  6ll4-84) ,  / 


R.  657s,  the  President's  temporary 


J’ 


2,  CONGRjjjSSIONAL  REORGANIZATION,  '^e  Special  CJHpmittee  on  the  Organization  of  Con¬ 
gress  reported  with  amerjimenjb^  S,  21'!  J ,  to  pr^yide  for  increased  efficiency  in 
the  le^  slative  branch  (S,  ,^ept.  l400)  (p.  6IO5, 


3.  PERSONNEL;  ECONOMY.  The^.^oint  Committee  on  Reductx^  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex¬ 
penditures  submitted  ^Treport  on  Federal  employmenV^uring  March  and  npril  1946, 
and  Chairman  Byrd  su)^e  in  favor  of  reduction  in  the  i^^ber  of  employees  (pp. 


6105-8). 


\ 

4,  Water  COhiPACT,  passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  4510,  granti^^  consent  and  appro¬ 
val  of  Congrats  to  an  interstate  compact  between  Colorado  ahl^^New  Mexico  regard¬ 
ing  Costill^t^reek  waters  (p.  6ll5)*  This  bill  will  now  be  s(^^  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  //  , 

PRICE  GlJl'jTROL.  Sen.  Moore,  Okla..,  criticized  OPA's  actions  as  they\ffect  small 


caf  ( 


snding 


(p,  6110), 

Sen.  Capper,  Kans. ,  inserted  a  Beloit  Teachers  Association  resolu^on  com- 
the  Government's  anti-inflation  efforts  (p,  61O5).  \ 


appropriations  CHAlRivIAN.  Sen.  McKellar,.  Tenn. ,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propciations  Committee  (p,  6l04)*  ,  • 


— <1— 

7.  SELECTIVJir  SERVICE.  S,  2057 »  "to  continue  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Aq^ 
until  May  15,  19^7.  was  made  the  unfinished  business  (p.  6lg4),  S 

SEiiiTE  -  June  1 

.  , . .  .  •  ■'  ft 

3.  ituRICOLTUiuiL  iiPrEDrRlATIOi'i  BILL,  Passed  with  amendments  this  hill,'  H,  it,  5605 

(pp.  6212-22).  Agreed- to-  these  vanondoents.'  'in  addition  to  comittfee/amendmentg.:  tj 
^  By  SeQ^xBusselL,-..  to-^finahcc  school  lunches  from  Sec.  32  (pp.  6213-9).  j 

By  Sen.  Bussell,  to  make  the  commit tce^amendment  limitation  on -BaE  -work  appli^ 
cable  to  only  that  under  '•e'cmiomic  'investigations”  (p,  6213). 

By  Sen.  ’Hayden,  to  provide  that-  the  ’’animal  husbandry"  item  shall  include 
not  over  cp20,000-  for  construction  of  -3 -on  r.iore  buildin^g  at  the  Southwest 
Poultry  "Experiment  Station  6213)‘.-  ■  ■  •  -  . 

By  Sen.  Bussell,'  to  require  that  at  least' -ifllO, 000  of  th.e'^l^  "forest  products"- 
item'  be  spe^t  for  research  on  utilization  o-f  waste  woods  (p..  62.l6).. 

By  Sen.  Buss  ell  Vyto  provide  that  -Sec,  l^  (a)  of  the  Eederal  Employees ' .  Pay  Act' 
of  1946  shall  Xot  apply  to  ■or:p)leymen t  of  personr^el  required  to  do  .the  work* 
authorized  by  those  appropriations  for  v^hich  increased  f\inds  are  .provided 
in -this  bill  (p.  ^220).  ....  .  . 

Rejected  an  amendment  by\Sen.  Myers,  Pa.,  to  increase  B^ISaE’s  "fr'uit,  vegetable, 
and  specialty  crops”  item^^ '^15,000  for  mushroom  work  (pp,  6213-4),  Sens.  Bus¬ 
sell  and  Barkley  discussed  \  recoimmcndation  for  inclusion  of  funds  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  develop  foreign  marlhgts  for  agricultural  products  (pp.  62l4-5),  Sen. 
M'urdock,  Ltah,  insez'ted  his  stSTement  larging  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
reseeding  for est  lands  (pp,  6215^6),  Sen.  'Myers  inserted  his  statement  favoring 
funds  for  a  research  center  in  th^e  Delaware  River  Basin  (p.  6216).  Sen,'  La  Eol- 
lette,  Wis.,  inserted  his  statement  favoring  restoration  of  f-unds  for  forest 
recreation  facilities  (pp,  6216—7)*  .i^Shns,  Barkley  and  Bussell  discussed  the 
f or est-roads-and- trails  item  in  ‘Coniightion  with  a  letter  from-  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  title  investigati6ns\etc.  ,  and  the  S15,000,000  provided  for  in 
the  housing  bill  (pp,  6217-8).  Se-h.  But'^r,  h'ebr,  ,  inserted  his  statement  favor¬ 
ing  funds  for  S^  for  earth-moving  equipm^^  (p.  6218).  Sgn,  Maybank,  S.  C,  , 
inserted,  a  statement  by  a.  C.  McArthur  favorang  SCS  f\inds  for  piorchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  fpom  surplus  property'- (]^',  6221-2’).  '  Sen-g.  Aiken  and  Bussell' discussed 
whether  the  <p2,500  rural-rehabilitation  loan  fti^nit  should  be  increased  (p.6219). 
Sen.  Pexjper,  Ela.  ,  Spoke  against  the  labor-'unioh.  rider  (p.  6222).  An  amendment 
by  Sen.  Gonnally,  Tex.,  to  provide  tlxit  not  over  .875, '000 'of  the  BaI  »inspoction  \ 
and  quarantine"  item  shall  be  available  for  the  establishment  on  Swan  Island  of  ^ 
an  international  quarqjitine  station  in  cooperation  with  various  organizations, 
was  stricken  on  a  po^t  of  order  raised  by  Sj^n,  Russell  (pp.  6220-1), 

Sens.  BusseliyRayden,  lydings,  Banlchead,  Thomas  '6f  Okla, ,  -G-urney,  Brooks, 
and  Reed  were  appjjfCnted  conferees  on  the  bill  (p.  622l)/v 

9^  ATOMIC  EEEBGY,  Passed  with  amendments  S.  I717,  the  atomic-energy  bill  (j^p,  6l^^: 
?.)»■  ■  bill's  provisions,  see  Digest  75-6.  ^ 

BUILDIRGS  aHD  GBOUilDS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R,  5407,  to  grant'Nd¥A  certain  '  J 
powers  regarding  site  acquisition,  building  construction,  iDurch^e  of  buildings,’, 
etc.  6225)*  Sens.  Andrews,  Eulbright,  and  Taft  were  appointed  conferees  on" 

this  bill  (p.  6225).  .  ..•  V  ■ 

/  ■  ’  t  •  -  .  \ 

11,  BE^El'-iERT.  Received  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  'Civil  Service 
-tirement  and  Disability  E'qnds(S,  .Doc,  197) »  Civil  Service  CoLimit^'Ce,  (p* 

PRICE  COWTROL.  S^n,  Willis,  Ind. ,  spoke  in  favor  of 'his  amehdrierit  to  abolis'h  OPA 
and  transfer  its  food  functions  to  USDA  (pp.  6189-90), * 
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secondary  market  where  they  can  sell 
l^ns  already  made,  in  order  to  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  make  additional 
A  readily  available  secondary 
markdt  such  as  would  be  provided  by  the 
passag^of  this  bill  would  enable  the 
smaller  lading  institutions  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  aNas  to  serve  the  veterans  in 
their  own  home  community.  This  will 
further  implement  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
by  permitting  tM  veteran  to  do  business 
with  his  own  horoe-town  banker  whom 
he  knows  personal^  and  by  whom  he  is 
known. 

Recently  I  made  a  Similar  recommen¬ 
dation  to  Mr.  George  E/AHen,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  ReconstiH^ction  Finance 
Corporation,  suggesting  therein  that  he 
provide  a  market  for  vetdi^ans’  home 
loans  which  are  guaranteed  by1;he  Veter¬ 
ans’  Administration.  He  immediately 
devised  an  arrangement  whit^  was 
agreeable  to  Gen.  Omar  N.  BradleN  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Veterans’  Affai'ts,  under 
which  The  RPC  Mortgage  Company^a 
wholly  owned  affiliate  of  the  RPC,  win 
provide  the  secondary  market  for  these"^^ 
home  loans  which  are  guaranteed  or  in¬ 
sured  under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjust¬ 
ment  Act.  No  additional  legislation  was 
required  for  authorization  of  that  pro¬ 
gram. 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  this 
present  proposal,  however,  feel  that 
transactions  of  this  character  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  should  be  made  by 
some  governmental  farm  lending  agency. 
Thus,  this  bill,  which  I  propose  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  amendment  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  would  estab¬ 
lish  such  a  secondary  market  by  author¬ 
izing  the  FPMC  to  purchase  such  loans 
from  approved  lenders. 

The  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  the  appropriate 
agency  to  provide  this  market  for  farm 
mortgages.  The  Corporation  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and  oper¬ 
ates  as  part  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 
It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  three  direc¬ 
tors,  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui’y  or  an  officer  of  the 
Treasury  designated  by  him.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  was  created  by  Hie  Feder^ 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  M- 
proved  January  31,  1943  (12  U.  ^  C. 
1020)  to  aid  in  stabilizing  the  F^eral 
land  bank  system.  The  Corp^tion’s 
existing  functions  are  principa^to  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  and  service  L^d  Bank 
Commissioner  loans  made  section 

32  of  the  Emergency  Farrn^ortgage  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended  (.12/0.  S.  C.  1016), 
and  to  provide  a  source ^  loan  funds  for 
the  Federal  land  ba^s,  when  needed, 
through  the  purchas^f  farm  loan  bonds 
issued  by  the  banks>6r  loans  to  the  banks. 

The  Corporati^,  in  all  probability, 
will  not  require^y  additional  appropri¬ 
ations  of  Fedairal  funds  to  enable  it  to ' 
purchase  th^  Gl-insured  farm  loans. 
The  CorpoE^ion  has  available  to  it  capi¬ 
tal  fund^f  $200,000,000  and,  with  the 
approva^f  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  iy  inay  issue  bonds  guaranteed  by 
the  limited  States  up  to  $2,000,000,000 
ouytanding  at  any  one  time. 

JPor  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
may  say  that  at  the  present  time  they 


are  collecting  on  the  loans,  and  have 
the  money,  and  have  no  one  to  whom 
they  may  lend  it.  But  if  they  are  af¬ 
forded  this  device  they  will  be  able  to 
help  out  the  GI’s  and  at  the  same  time 
help  out  themselves. 

A  secondary  market  for  such  loans 
appears  to  be  needed  to  provide  local 
lenders  with  the  funds  required  to  make 
farm  loans  to  veterans.  The  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  by  reason 
of  its  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
farm-loan  field,  its  place  in  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  and  the  availability  to  it 
of  adequate  resources,  appears  to  be  the 
proper  agency  to  provide  this  secondary 
market. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
2280)  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Mort¬ 
gage  Corporation  Act  to  provide  a  sec¬ 
ondary  market  for  farm  loans  made  un¬ 
der  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Aqt 
of  1944,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

\EXTENSION  OP  SELECTIVE 
\  AND  SERVICE  ACT— AMENDMENTS  / 

.  THOMAS  of  Utah  (by  requ^) 
submitted  two  amendments  inten^a  to 
be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  2057)yto  ex¬ 
tend  tM  Selective  Training  and<^ervice 
Act  of  WHO,  as  amended,  unty  May  15, 
1947,  andXpr  other  purposesyft/hich  were 
ordered  toNhe  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  \  / 

AWARD  0:f\>1EDAL  Q^’  MERIT  TO 

thorA^  e.^ilson 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Wednesday,  May 
22,  Mr.  Thomas  E^/^ilson,  the  head  of 
Wilson  Packing/Co.,\pf  Chicago,  was 
awarded  the  MMal  of  Merit  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  S^tes  for  excep¬ 
tionally  memorious  condi^  in  the  per¬ 
formance^  outstanding  services  to  the 
United  S^tes.  \ 

Thomas  E.  Wilson  has  contributed.  I 
supp(^,  as  much  as  any  man  in  A^jierica 
to  the  development  of  the  charact«  and 
tharability  of  the  young  men  and  w^en 
ms  the  farms  of  this  country.  hAjs 
^nown  quite  widely  as  the  father  of  t^ 

/4-H  Clubs. 

'  When  war  came,  out  of  his  wealth  of 
experience  as  a  packer,  he  realized  the 
necessity  for  saving  fats.  He  organized 
civilian  salvage  of  fats.  Since  Pearl 
Harbor,  more  than  500,000,000  pounds  of 
fat  have  been  salvaged,  and  the  city  of 
Chicago,  in  which  he  lives  and  where  he 
was  the  head  of  this  particular  activity, 
has  contributed  by  collecting  more  per 
capita  than  any  other  large  city  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  citation 
accompanying  the  awarding  of  the 
medal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  for  exceptionally  meri¬ 
torious  conduct  In  the  performance  of  out¬ 
standing  services  to  the  United  States. 

A  few  days  after  December  7,  1941,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  critical  shortage  of  fats  vitally 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  medicine, 
munitions,  soaps,  and  other  items  which 
would  result  in  the  losfe  of  importation  of 
vegetable  fats  from  the  Philippines  and 


Dutch  East  Indies,  Mr.  Wilson,  with  chali- 
acteristic  foresight  and  vigorous  resource¬ 
fulness,  conceived  and,  as  Assistant  Cj/ordi- 
nator  of  Civilian  Defense,  ploneered/ln  the 
organization  of  a  fat-salvage  pro^am  for 
the  metropolitan  area  of  tlie  city^  Chicago 
under  which  collections  were  yCommenced 
January  19,  1942.  The  succes^^ of  the  fat- 
salvage  program  in  the  Chic^o  area  under 
Mr.  Wilson’s  leadership  de^fonstrated  that 
such  a  program  could  be  f*(llowed  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  metropolitan  centers  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  War  Ppel'duction  Board,  with 
the  advice  and  assistaote  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
with  the  approval  ot  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  War,^nd  Navy,  sponsored  a 
national  fat-salvqi^  program  which  was  be¬ 
gun  in  July  194)?'.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  American ^ousewife,  related  industries, 
and  the  press  and  radio,  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  vttally  needed  fats  were  collected. 
Under  tha'^  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
fat-salvs^  program  is  still  being  conducted 
to  helmfneet  the  continued  need  of  fats  dur¬ 
ing  reconversion  period.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
selfl^sness,  devotion  to  his  country,  and  his 
er^'getic  leadership  in  the  fat-salvage  pro- 
g^m  have  immeasurably  contributed  to  the 
^Welfare  and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
/ during  the  period  of  emergency,  and  the 
TRAININO,’  habits  of  thrift  thereby  engendered  will  sub- 
-  f  stantially  contribute  to  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  for  years  to  come. 

’THE  LIFE  STORY  CP  JOSEPH  MEDILL 
PA’TTERSON 

|Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  life  story 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Medlll  Patterson,  as  printed 
in  the  Chicago  ’Tribune,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

INDEPENDENT  BUSINESSMEN  LOOK  AT 
COOPERATIVES  —  SPEECH  BY  GREY 
DRESIE 

[Mr.  CAPPER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  entitled 
“The  Independent  Businessmen  Look  at  Co¬ 
operatives,’’  delivered  by  Grey  Dresie,  execu- 
the  secretary,  Kansas  Independent  Business¬ 
men’s  Association,  in  answer  to  a  radio  ad¬ 
dress  by  Representative  Voorhis  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


AGAINST  THE  WHOLE 
TORIAL  FROM  THE 


PEOPLE— EDI- 
OREGONIAN 


(Mr.  CORDON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “Against  the  Whole  People’’  from  the 
Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg.,  of  Wednesday, 
May  22,  1946,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 
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WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 

1  seiiftto  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  pr^MSing  to  amend  the  Price  Con¬ 
trol  AcNand  did  not  make  any  intro¬ 
ductory  r^narks.  I  should  like  to  take 

2  or  3  minutes  to  explain  what  the  pro¬ 
posed  amenotaent  provides  for.  I  should 
also  like  to  hOTe  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  p^t  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT^  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  obje^ 
ment  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  b^proposed  by 
Mr.  WmLis  to  the  bill  (S.  2028)  v^mend  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  ctL  1942,  as 
amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Amyof  1942, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes^riz;  At 
the  proper  place  in  the  bill  insert  the  fallow¬ 
ing  new  section:  ' 

“Sec.  — .  (a)  ’The  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  all  of  its  functions,  except 
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those  transferred  by  this  section,  are  hereby 
'  bolished. 

‘(b)  All  functions  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Acftninistration  and  the  Price  Administration 
relating  to  food  commodities  are  hereby 
transferred  to  and  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“(c)\aii  functions  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  Price  Administrator 
relating 'to  rents  and  building  materials  are 
hereby  trinsferred  to  and  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  Civilian  Production  Administrator. 

“(d)  SucV  of  the  records,  property  (in¬ 
cluding  officte  equipment)  and  unexperfded 
balances  of  amropriations  as  have  been  used 
or  available  fV  use  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administratlonynd  the  Price  Administrator 
in  the  exercise  the  functions  transferred 
by  this  section  ™d  as  may  be  determined 
and  specified  by  tlite  President  shall  be  trans- 
fe^ed  to  and  avail^le  for  use  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  *id  the  Civilian  Produc¬ 
tion  Administrator,  rfepectively,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  functions  ftansferred  to  them  by 
this  section.  \ 

“(e)  All  regulations,  "policies,  determina¬ 
tions,  authorizations,  requirements,  designa¬ 
tions,  and  other  actions  oft.the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator,  made,  prescribed,  ^pr  performed  in 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  transferred  by 
this  section  and  before  the  tVansfer  of  such 
functions  under  this  section  ^all,  except  to 
the  extent  rescinded,  modified,  ^perseded,  or 
made  inapplicable  by  the  Secr^ry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  the  Civilian  Productl^  Adminis¬ 
trator.  have  the  same  effect  as  if  ^ch  trans¬ 
fer  had  not  been  made;  but  functions  vested 
in  the  Price  Administrator  by  any  sAh  regu¬ 
lation.  policy,  determination,  authomation, 
requirement,  designation,  or  other  ^ction 
shall.  Insofar  as  they  are  to  be  exercisec^fter 
the  transfer,  be  considered  as  vested  lathe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Civilian  pro¬ 
duction  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  b\.” 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  PreSldent,  the  OfRcb 
of  Price  Control  appears  to  be  in  the] 
hands  of  individuals  who  do  not  under,' 
stand  the  fundamental  principles  (ff 
practical  production  and  distribution4f 
goods.  Their  policies  are  threatenii^  a 
break-down  of  our  American  ecoiiomy, 
and  we  will  not  have  an  adequate^  sup¬ 
ply  of  needed  goods  under  an  a^inis- 
tration  like  that  which  has  been  in  force. 
Therefore,  I  have  offered  in  t^  Senate 
to  the  bill  proposing  to  amen^the  Price 
Control  Act,  an  amendment  which  would, 
after  July  1,  1946,  place  th/fe  control  of 
food  in  the  Department  0/ Agriculture, 
and  the  control  of  rent^and  building 
materials  in  the  Office  of  Civilian  Pro¬ 
duction  Administratiory'  The  Office  of 
Price  Control  would  be,6bolished  on  July 
1,  under  the  provisions  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  / 

Mr.  President,  w^ will  not  have  pros¬ 
perity  in  this  cour/ry  until  we  establish 
freedom  in  production  and  distribution. 
The  planned  ecoriomy  has  been  given  too 
long  a  trial,  apfd  has  proved  to  be  an 
expensive  failure.  Let  us  get  down  to 
production  quickly  as  an  indispensable 
remedy  for  inflation. 

Since  Fqtouary  the  OPA’s  principal  ef¬ 
fect  in  m^t  areas  has  been  to  push  80 
percent  01  the  beef  and  lumber  business 
into  theAlack  market,  so  the  real  price 
levels  ^e  not  OPA  prices  at  all,  but  the 
regularly  quoted  prevailing  black-mar¬ 
ket  prices.  Business  is  done  on  that  level. 
Beef  is  butchered  behind  the  barn,  un¬ 
der  the  oak  tree,  over  the  hill.  ’  The 
hides  are  buried.  The  valuable  byprod¬ 
ucts  for  vitamins  and  medicines  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  all  wasted.  For  that  waste 
the  American  public  pays.  A  free  mar¬ 


ket  would  save  them,  and  reduce  t 
price  of  steaks.  This  is  merely  one  e 
dence  of  the  operation  of  the  Officai^of 
Price  Administration.  i 

I  further  assert,  Mr.  President/that 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration ^  vio¬ 
lating  the  law  in  its  expenditure  pi  huge 
sums  of  the  taxpayers’  money  f 94- carry¬ 
ing  on  false  propaganda  designed  to  set 
up  Mr.  Bowles  as  the  indispei^ble  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  reimrt  upon  the 
cost  of  food  products  wtych  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washingtory'Post. 

There  being  no  objec^on,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

A  Washington  housewe  would  pay  today 
at  least  $18  for  the  sai^e  bundle  of  groceries 
she  could  buy  in  1939’ for  less  than  $11,  the 
Republican  Congresyonal  Food  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  yeslferday. 

^  If  she  shopped  a/a  higher-priced,  so-called 
class  1  store  sh^would  pay  $26.20  for  the 
same  groceries,  ^e  report  said. 

Representati^  Jenkins  (Republican, 
Ohio),  chalrnyTn  of  the  study  group,  made 
the  report  pwllc.  He  said  the  price  survey 
was  made  ti/refute  OPA  claims  that  it  had 
held  the  llnfe  on  food  prices  during  the  war. 

The  conjparative  price  figures  represented 
the  theoretical  purchase  of  73  food  items. 
In  Apriy  1939  the  total  cost  of  the  items 
based  ^  chain-store  price  lists  at  the  time 
was  $U).94. 

To^y  the  minimum  purchase  price  for 
the  ^ame  bundle  would  be  $18.06 — or  an 
Incftase  of  more  than  60  percent,  the  report  i 
saio.  I 

/This  percentage  increase  was  higher  than  1 
indicated  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fig--! 
/ures.  A  spokesman  said  the  Bureau  of  Labor  i 
Statistics  food  index,  based  on  61  market  j 
items,  showed  a  51-percent  Increase  from  j 
August  1939  to  April  1946  in  Washington,  j 
He  said  their  figures  did  not  compare  April  I 
1939  with  April  this  year,  but  that  the 
^gust  1939  prices  were  somewhat  lower 
tlten  those  of  April  1939.  ! 

kNKiNs’  study  emphasized  that  the  73-  ' 
total  of  $18.06  was  the  lowest  price  for  I 
the  lieast  expensive  brand  of  each  food  item  ' 
founA  in  Washington  chain  markets.  Many 
of  theWlces  are  below  OPA  ceilings. 

Far  richer  legal  prices  for  the  same  com- 
moditie^are  charged  in  individual  or  class 
1  stores.  -^At  actual  selling  prices  in  these 
stores,  the!  73  items  now  cost  the  housewife 
a  minimum-^of  $26,20 — an  Increase  of  approx¬ 
imately  140  percent  over  1939. 

In  1939  Washington  stores  were  running 
full-page  ads  bagging  housewives  to  buy  but¬ 
ter  at  23  cent^,a  pound,  sliced  bacon  at  24 
cents  a  pound,  sugar-cured  ham  at  23  cents 
a  pound,  and  big  red  wlnesap  apples  at  6 
cents  a  pound. 

The  survey  showed  the  price  on  these  Items 
has  nearly  doubled  under  OPA  and  they  are 
now  practically  unobtainable  at  any  price. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  average-price  fig¬ 
ures  in  Washington  for  1939  showed  butter 
then  selling  at  31  cents,' bacon  32  cents,  and 
sliced  ham,  50  cents. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  and  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1251,  Senate  bill  1717,  a  bill  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The" 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1717)  for 
the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  it  is 
completely  imderstood  that  the  selective- 
service  bill.  Senate  bill  2057,  is  laid  aside 
only  temporarily  for  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  the  request. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  the  fact.  I 
will  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  hope  to 
dispose  of  the  atomic-energy  bill  and 
also  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
today,  and  then  recess  until  Monday  at 
which  time  the  consideration  of  the  se¬ 
lective-service  bill  will  be  resumed. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temppre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1717)  j 
for  the  development  and  control  of! 
atomic  energy,  which  had  been  reported* 
from  the  Special  Committee  on  Atomic  ( 
i  Energy,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  to 
insert: 

Declaration  of  Policy 
Section  I.  (a)  Findings  and  declaration: 
Research  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  chain  reaction  have  attained  the 
stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
on  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  significance 
of  the  atomic  bomb  for  military  purposes  is 
evident.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  civilian  purposes  upon  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  structures  of  today 
cannot  now  be  determined.  It  Is  a  field  in 
which  unknown  factors'  are  involved.  There¬ 
fore  any  legislation  will  necessarily  be  subject 
to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  anticipate,  however,  that  tapping  this 
new  source  of  energy  will  cause  profound 
changes  in  our  present  way  of  life.  Accord- j 
ingly  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  subject 
at  all  times  to  the  paramount  objective  of 
assuring  the  common  defense  and  security 
the  development  and  utilization  of.  atomic 
energy  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  directed 
toward  Improving  the  public  welfare,  increas- ■ 
Ing  the  standard  of  living,  strengthening  free) 
competition  in  private  enterprise,  and  pro-j 
moting  world  peace.  * 

(b)  Purpose  of  act:  It  is  the  purpose  of) 
this  act  to  effectuate  the  policies  s^  out  in! 
section  1  (a)  by  providing,  among  others,  fori 
the  following  major  programs  relating  to  I 
atomic  energy: 

(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering 
private  research  and  development  to  encour¬ 
age  maximum  scientific  progress; 

(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific 
and  technical  Information  which  will  permit 
the  dissemination  of  such  information  to  en¬ 
courage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the  shar¬ 
ing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  practical  Industrial  application 
of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective  and  en¬ 
forceable  safeguards  against  its  use  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes  can  be  devised; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  assure  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  adequate  scientific  and  technical 
accomplishment; 

(4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of 
the  production,  ownership,  and  use  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  to  assure  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security  and  to  Insure  the  broadest 
possible  exploitation  of  the  field;  and 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  which 
will  be  consistent  with  the  foregoing  policies 
and  with  international  arrangements  made 
by  the  United  States,  and  which  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as 
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to  take  further  legislattve  action  as  may 
hereafter  be  appropriate. 

organization 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (herein  called  the  Com¬ 
mission),  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members.  Three  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  designate  one  member  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  The 
term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  Com-  • 
mission  taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  shall  expire  upon  the  expiration  of  such 

2  years.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Commission  taking  office  after  the 
expiration  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act  shall  be  5  years,  except 
that  (A)  the  term  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  expiration  of  2 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the 
end  of  3  years,  one  at  the  end  of  4  years, 
one  at  the  end  of  5  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
6  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  7  yeai’s,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act;  and  (B) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
curring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed, 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 
Each  member,  except  the  Chairman,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000 
per  annum;  and  the  Chairman  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500  per  an¬ 
num.  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment  than  that  of  serving  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
Commission  or  any  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powers 
in  any  place.  The  Commission  shall  hold 
such  meetings,  conduct  such  hearings,  and 
receive  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

(4)  There  are  hereby  established  within 
the  Commission — 

(A)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  dis¬ 
charge  such  of  the  administrative  and  exec¬ 
utive  functions  of  the  Commission  as  the 
Commission  may  direct.  The  General  Man¬ 
ager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $15,000  per  annum.  The  Commission 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  the  General  Manager. 

(B)  a  Division  of  Research,  a  Division  of 
Production,  a  Division  of  Engineeringr  and  a 
Division  of  Military  Application.  Each  divi¬ 
sion  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Direc¬ 
tor  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $14,0(X)  per  annum.  The  Commission 
shall  require  each  such  division  to  exercise 
such  of  the  Commission’s  powers  under  this 
act  as  the  Commission  may  determine,  except 
that  the  authority  granted  under  section 

3  (a)  of  this  act  shall  not  be  exercised  by 
the  Division  of  Research. 

(b)  General  Advisory  Committee;  There 
shall  be  a  General  Advisory  Committee  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Commission  on  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  matters  relating  to  materials,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  research  and  development,  to  be 
composed  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  President, 


Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  6 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  term;  and  (2)  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  2 
years,  three  at  the  end  of  4  years,  and  three 
at  the  end  of  6  years,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act.  The  Committee  shall 
designate  one  of  Its  own  members  as  Chair¬ 
man.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  in  every  calendar  year.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee*  shall  receive  a  per 
diem  compensation  of  $50  for  each  day  spent 
in  meetings  or  conferences,  and  all  members 
shall  receive  their  necessary  traveling  or 
other  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  Military  Liaison  Committee:  There 
shall  be  a  Military  ^iaison  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  assigned  thereto, 
without  additional  compensation,  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  in  such  number 
as  they  may  determine.  The  Commission 
shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deems  to  relate  to  military  applica¬ 
tions,  including  the  development,  manufac¬ 
ture.  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material  for  military  re¬ 
search,  and  the  control  of  Information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons.  The  Commissioir  shall  keep 
the  Committee  fully  Informed  of  all  such 
matters  before  It  and  the  Committee  shall 
keep  the  Commission  fully  informed  of  all 
atomic  energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  The  Committe  shall  have 
authority  to  make  written  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  on  matters  relating  to 
military  applications  from  time  to  time  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate.  If  the  Committee 
at  any  time  concludes  that  any  action,  pro¬ 
posed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Comihis- 
sion  on  such  matters  Is  adverse  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  Department  of  War  or 
Navy,  derived  from  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties,  the  Committee  may  refer  such 
action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  If  either 
Secretary  concurs,  he  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  President,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Research  assistance:  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in 
such  manner  as  to  Insure  the  continued  con¬ 
duct  of  research  and  development  activities 
In  the  fields  specified  below  by  private  or 
public  Institutions  or  persons  and  to  assist 
In  the  acquisition  of  an  ever-expanding  fund 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in 
such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  (including  contracts,  agreements, 
grants-in-ald,  and  loans)  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities  relat¬ 
ing  to — 

(1)  nuclear  processes; 

(2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic 
energy.  Including  processes,  materials,  and 
devices  related  to  such  production; 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radio¬ 
active  materials  for  medical,  biological, 
health,  or  military  purposes; 

(4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radio¬ 
active  materials  and  processes  entailed  in 
the  production  of  such  materials  for  all 
other  purposes.  Including  industrial  uses; 
and 

(5)  the  protection  of  health  during  re¬ 
search  and  production  activities. 

The  Commission  may  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 


title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  the  common  defense  and 
security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertis¬ 
ing  Is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  may 
make  partial  and  advance  payments  under 
such  arrangements,  and  may  make  available 
for  use  in  connection  therewith  such  of  its 
equipment  and  facilities  as  It  may  deem  de¬ 
sirable.  Such  arrangements  shall  contain 
such  provisions  to  protect  health,  to  mini¬ 
mize  danger  from  explosion  and  other  haz¬ 
ards  to  life  or  property,  and  to  require  the 
reporting  and  to  permit  the  Inspection  of 
work  performed  thereunder,  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  determine;  but  shall  not  contain 
any  provisions  or  conditions  which  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  or  technical 
Information,  except  to  the  extent  such  dis¬ 
semination  Is  prohibited  by  law. 

(b)  Research  by  the  Commission:  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct,  through  Its  own  facilities,  activi¬ 
ties  and  studies  of  the  types  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  above. 

PRODUCTION  OP  fissionable  MATERIAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act, 
the  term  "produce,”  when  used  in  relation  to 
fissionable  material,  means  to  manufacture, 
produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  source  materials  as  defined 
In  section  5  (b)  (1),  or, to  separate  fissionable 
material  from  other  substances  in  which 
such  material  may  be  contained  or  to  produce 
new  fissionable  material. 

(b)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  own  any  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  or  for  any 
person  to  produce  fissionable  material,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  extent  authorized  by  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  Ownership  and  operation  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities: 

(1)  Ownership  of  production  facilities: 
The  Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  owner 
of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  other  than  facilities  which  (A) 
are  useful  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  activities  In  the  fields  specified 
in  section  3,  and  (B)  do  not.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Commission,  have  a  p)otential  pro¬ 
duction  rate  adequate  to  enable  the  operator 
of  such  facilities  to  produce  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fissionable  material  to  produce  an  atomic 
bomb  or  any  other  atomic  weapon. 

(2)  Operation  of  the  Commission’s  produc¬ 
tion  facilities :  The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  produce  or  to  provide  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  in  its  own 
facilities.  To  the  extent  deemed  necessary, 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  make,  or  to 
continue  in  effect,  contracts  with  persons 
obligating  them  to  produce  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  In  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  enter 
into  research  and  development  contracts  au¬ 
thorizing  the  contractor  to  produce  fission¬ 
able  material  in  facilities  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  extent  that  the  production  of 
such  fissionable  material  may  be  incident  to 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities  under  such  contracts.  Any  con¬ 
tract  entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
contain  provisions  (A)  prohibiting  the  con¬ 
tractor  with  the  Commission  from  subcon¬ 
tracting  any  part  of  the  work  he  is  obligated 
to  perform  under  the  contract,  and  (B)  ob¬ 
ligating  the  contractor  to  make  such  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Commission  as  it  may  deem  ap¬ 
propriate  with  respect  to  his  activities  under 
the  contract,  to  submit  to  frequent  inspec¬ 
tion  by  employees  of  the  Commission  of  all 
such  activities,  and  to  comply  with  all  safety 
and  security  regulations  which  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Commission.  Any  contract 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification 
by  the  Commission  that  such  action  Is  nec¬ 
essary  In  the  Interest  of  the  common  de- 
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fense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that 
advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and 
partial  and  advance  payments  may  be  made 
under  such  contracts.  The  President  shall 
determine  at  least  once  each  year  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  produced 
under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Operation  of  other  production  facili¬ 
ties:  Fissionable  material  may  be  produced 
In  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities  in  facilities  which,  under  paragraph 

(1)  above,  are  not  required  to  be  owned  by 
the  Commission. 

(d)  Irradiation  of  materials:  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  radioactive 
materials,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
expose  materials  of  any  kind  to  the  radiation 
Incident  to  the  processes  of  producing  or 
utilizing  fissionable  material. 

CONTROL  OF  MATERIALS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  materials: 

(1)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act.  the 
term  “fissionable  material”  means  pluto¬ 
nium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope  235, 
any  other  material  which  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  capable  of  releasing  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  energy  through  nuclear 
chain  reaction  of  the  material,  or  any  mate¬ 
rial  artificially  enriched  by  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going:  but  does  not  include  source  mate¬ 
rials,  as  defined  in  section  5  (b)  (1). 

(2)  Government  ownership  of  all  fission¬ 
able  material:  All  right,  title,  and  Interest 
within  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  in  or  to  any  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial,  now  or  hereafter  produced,  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Commission  by 
virtue  of  this  act.  Any  person  owning  any 
Interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  or  owning 
any  interest  in  any  material  at  the  time 
when  such  material  is  hereafter  determined 
to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or  who  lawfully 
produces  any  fissionable  material  incident 
to  privately  financed  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activities,  shall  be  paid  Just  compen¬ 
sation  therefor.  The  Commission  may,  by 
action  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  below,  authorize  any  such  person 
to  retain  possession  of  such  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial,  but  no  person  shall  have  any  title  in 
or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

(3)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,,  after  60  days  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  to  (A)  possess  or  transfer 
any  fissionable  material,  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Commission,  or  (B)  export  from  or 
Import  into  the  United  States  any  fissionable 
material,  or  (C)  directly  or  Indirectly  engage 
in  the  production  of  any  fissionable  material 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Distribution  of  fissionable  material: 
Without  prejudice  to  its  continued  ownership 
thereof,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  dis¬ 
tribute  fissionable  material,  with  or  without 
charge,  to  applicants  requestin  such  material 
(A)  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activities  either  independently  or  un¬ 
der  contract  or  other  arrangement  with  the 
Commission,  (B)  for  use  in  medical  therapy, 
or  (C)  for  use  pursuant  to  a  license  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  section  7.  Such  ma¬ 
terial  shall  be  distributed  in  such  quantities 
and  on  such  terms  that  no  applicant  will  be 
enabled  to  obtain  an  amount  sufficient  to 
construct  a  bomb  or  other  military  weapon. 
The  Commission  is  directed  to  dlsribute  suf¬ 
ficient  fissionable  material  to  permit  the  con¬ 
duct  of  widespread  Independent  research  and 
development  activity,  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  practicable.  In  determining  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted,  the  Commission  shall  make  such  pro¬ 
visions  for  its  own  needs  and  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  fiissionable  material  as  it  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  national 
Interest  for  the  future  development  of  atomic 
energy.  The  Commission  shall  not  distrib¬ 
ute  any  material  to  any  applicant,  and  shall 
recall  any  distributed  material  from  any  ap¬ 


plicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe  or 
who  fails  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to 
protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from 
explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Commission,  or 
who  uses  such  material  in  violation  of  law 
or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a  man¬ 
ner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application 
therefor. 

(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  fissionable 
material  or  any  interest  therein  outside  the 
United  States,  or  any  interest  in  facilities 
for  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
or  in  real  property  on  which  such  facilities 
are  located,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification 
by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  t]|e  interest  of  the  common  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  reasonaljly  practicable,  and  par¬ 
tial  and  advance  payments  may  be  made 
under  contracts  for  such  purposes.  The 
Commission  is  further  authorized  to  take, 
requisition,  or  condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  Interest  in  such  facilities  or  real  prop¬ 
erty,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

(b)  Source  materials: 

(1)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act,  the 
term  “source  material”  means  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commission,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials;  but  includes  ores  only  if  they  contain 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials  in 
such  concentration  as  the  Commission  may 
by  regulation  determine  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  License  for  transfers  required:  Unless 
authorized  by  a  license  Issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  no  person  may  transfer  or  deliver 
and  no  person  may  receive  possession  of  or 
title  to  any  source  material  after  removal 
from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature,  except 
that  licenses  shall  not  be  required  for  quan¬ 
tities  of  source  materials  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Commission,  are  unimportant. 

(3)  Issuance  of  licenses:  The  Commission 
shall  establish  such  standards  for  the  is¬ 
suance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  licenses  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
source  materials  for  production,  research,  or 
development  activities  pursuant  to  this  act 
or  to  prevent  the  dse  of  such  materials  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  national  wel¬ 
fare.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may 
by  regulation  establish. 

(4)  Reporting:  The  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  re¬ 
quiring  reports  of  ownership,  possession,  ex¬ 
traction,  refining,  shipment,  or  other  han¬ 
dling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  except  that  such  reports  shall  not 
be  required  with  respect  to  (A)  any  source 
material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of 
deposit  in  nature,  or  (B)  quantities  of  source 
materials  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting  of 
which  will  discourage  Independent  prospect¬ 
ing  for  new  deposits. 

(5)  Acquisition:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  take,  req¬ 
uisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire,  sup¬ 
plies  of  source  materials  or  any  Interest  in 
real  property  containing  deposits  of  source 
materials  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any 
purchase  made  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  41.  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  the  common  defense  and  se¬ 
curity,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is 
not  reasonably  practicable,  and  partial  and 
advance  payments  may  be  made  thereunder. 
The  Commission  may  establish  guaranteed 
prices  for  all  source  materials  delivered  to 
it  within  a  specified  time.  Just  compensa¬ 


tion  shall  be  made  for  any  property  taken, 
requisitioned,  or  condemned  under  this  para¬ 
graph. 

(6)  Exploration:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  conduct  and  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  exploratory  operations, 
investigations,  and  inspections  to  determine 
the  location,  extent,  mode  of  occurrence,  use, 
or  conditions  of  deposits  or  supplies  of 
source  materials,  making  just  compensation 
for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby. 
Such  exploratory  operations  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
but  such  investigations  and  Inspections  may 
be  conducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 

(7)  Public  lands:  All  uranium,  thorium, 
and  all  other  materials  determined  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  be 
peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of 
fissionable  material,  contained,  in  whatever 
concentration,  in  deposits  in  the  public  lands 
are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States;  except  that  with  respect  to  any  loca¬ 
tion.  entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  no  reservation 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made,  if  such 
reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any 
existing  or  inchoate  rights  or  privileges  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  or 
would  otherwise  enjoy.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  cause  to  be  inserted  in  every 
patent,  conveyance,  lease,  permit,  or  other 
authorization  hereafter  granted  to  use  the 
public  lands  or  their  mineral  resources,  under 
any  of  which  there  might  result  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  any  materials  so  reserved,  a  reserva¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  of  all  such  mate¬ 
rials,  whether  or  not  of  commercial  value, 
together  with  the  right  of  the  United  States 
through  its  authorized  agents  or  representa¬ 
tives  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the  land 
and  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same, 
making  just  compensation  for  any  damage 
or  Injury  occasioned  thereby.  Any  lands  so 
patented,  conveyed,  leased,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of  may  be  used,  and  any  rights  under 
any  such  permit  or  authorization  may  be 
exercised,  as  if  no  reservation  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  had  been  made  under  this  subsection; 
except  that,  when  such  use  results  in  the 
extraction  of  any  such  material  from  the 
land  in  quantities  which  may  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  or  delivered  without  a  license  under 
this  subsection,  such  material  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  require  delivery  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  to  it  by  any  possessor  thereof  after 
such  material  has  been  separated  as  such 
from  the  ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If 
the  Commission  requires  the  delivery  of  such 
material  to  it,  it  shall  pay  to  the  person 
mining  or  extracting  the  same,  or  to  such 
other  person  as  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  entitled  thereto,  such  sums.  Including 
profits,  as  the  Commission  deems  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  discovery,  mining,  develop¬ 
ment,  production,  extraction,  and  other  serv¬ 
ices  performed  with  respect  to  such  mate¬ 
rial  prior  to  such  delivery,  but  such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  not  include  any  amount  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  value  of  such  material  before 
removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  In  nature. 

If  the  Commission  does  not  require  delivery 
of  such  material  to  it,  the  reservation  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  of  no 
further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Byproduct  materials: 

(1)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act.  the 
term  “byproduct  material”  means  any  radio¬ 
active  material  (except  fissionable  material) 
yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by  exposure 
to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of 
producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

(2)  Distribution:  Tlie  Commission  Is  au¬ 
thorized  to  distribute,  with  or  without 
chdrge,  byproduct  materials  to  applicants 
seeking  such  materials  for  research  or  de¬ 
velopment  activity,  medical  therapy.  Indus¬ 
trial  uses,  or  such  other  useful  applications 
as  may  be  developed.  In  distributing  such 
materials,  the  Commission  shall  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  applicants  proposing  to  use  such 
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materials  In  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activity  or  medical  therapy.  The 
Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  byprod¬ 
uct  materials  to  any  applicant,  and  Shall 
recall  any  distributed  materials  from  any 
applicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe  or 
who  fails  to  observe  such  safety  standards 
to  protect  health  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Commission  or  who  uses  such  materials  In 
violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  in  a  manner  other  than  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  application  therefor. 

(d)  General  provisions; 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  not  distribute 
any  fissionable  or  source  material  to  any 
person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under  or  with¬ 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or 
to  any  foreign  government. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  establish  by 
regulation  a  procedure  by  which  any  person 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  distribution  or 
refusal  to  distribute  to  him,  or  the  recall 
from  him,  of  any  fissionable  or  byproduct 
materials  or  with  the  issuance,  refusal,  or 
revocation  of  a  license  to  him  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  or  receipt  of  source  materials  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  determination  by  a  board 
of  appeal  consisting  of  three  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Commission.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  may  in  its  discretion  review  and  revise 
any  decision  of  such  board  of  appeal. 

MU-ITARY  APPLICATIONS  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Authority:  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research 
and  development  work  in  the  military  ap¬ 
plication  of  atomic  energy:  and 

(2)  engage  in  the  production  of  atomic 
bombs,  atomic-bomb  parts,  or  other  military 
weapons  utilizing  fissionable  materials;  ex¬ 
cept  that  such  activities  shall  be  carried  on 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  express  consent 
and  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  obtained,  which  consent  and 
direction  shall  be  obtained  at  least  once  each 
year. 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct 
the  Commission  to  deliver  such  quantities  of 
weapons  to  the  armed  forces  for  such  use  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

(b)  Prohibition;  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture  or  produce  any 
device  or  equipment  designed  to  utilize  fis¬ 
sionable  material  as  a  military  weapon  ex¬ 
cept  as  may  be  (1)  incident  to  research  and 
development  activities  or  (2)  authorized  by 
the  Commission.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  modify  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  this  act. 

UTILIZATION  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  License  required:  It  shall  be 
unlawful,  except  as  provided  in  sections  5 

(a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or  6  (a) ,  for  any  person  to 
manufacture  any  equipment  or  device  utiliz¬ 
ing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  or 
to  utilize  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  with  or  without  such  equipment  or 
device,  except  under  and  in  accordance  with 
a  license  Issued  by  the  Commission  authoriz¬ 
ing  such  manufacture  or  utilization.  No 
license  may  permit  any  such  activity  if  fis¬ 
sionable  material  is  produced  Incident  to 
such  activity,  except  as  provided  in  sections 
3  and  4.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  a  license  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  development  activities  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacture  of  such  equipment 
or  devices  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy,  or  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  use  of  equipment  or  devices  for 
medical  therapy. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress:  Whenever  in  its 
opinion  any  industrial,  commercial,  or  other 
nonmilitary  use  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  has  been  sufiiclently  developed 
to  be  of  practical  value,  the  Commission  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  the  President  stating 
all  the  facts  with  respect  to  such  use,  the 
Commission’s  estimate  of  the  social,  political. 


economic,  and  International  effects  of  such 
use  and  the  Commission’s  recommendations 
for  necessary  or  desirable  supplemental  legis¬ 
lation.  The  President  shall  then  transmit 
this  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
recommendations.  No  license  for  any  manu¬ 
facture  or  use  shall  be  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  under  this  section  until  after  (1)  a 
report  with  respect  to  such  manufacture  or 
use  has  been  filed  with  the  Congress;  and  (2) 
a  period  of  90  days  in  which  the  Congress  was 
In  session  has  elapsed  after  the  report  has 
been  so  filed.  In  computjpg  such  period  of 
90  days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days. 

(c)  Issuancfe  of  licenses:  After  such  90- 
day  period,  unless  hereafter  prohibited  by 
law,  the  Commission  may  license  such  manu¬ 
facture  or  use  in  accordance  with  such  pro¬ 
cedures  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
it  may  by  regulation  establish  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  licenses 
on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  to  supply  to  the 
extent  available  appropriate  quantities  of 
fissionable  material  to  licensees  (1)  whose 
proposed  activities  will  serve  some  useful 
purpose  proportionate  to  the  quantities  of 
fissionable  material  to  be  consumed;  (2)  who 
are  equipped  to  observe  such  safety  stand¬ 
ards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize 
danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to 
life  or  property  as  the  Commission  may 
establish;  and  (3)  who  agree  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Commission  such  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  data  concerning  their  activi¬ 
ties  pursuant  to  such  licenses  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  determine  necessary  to  encour¬ 
age  similar  activities  by  as  many  licensees  as 
possible.  Each  such  license  shall  be  issued 
for  a  specified  period,  not  to  exceed  1  year, 
shall  be  revocable  at  any  time  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  accordance  with  sucji  procedures 
as  the  Commission  may  establish,  and  may 
be  renewed  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period.  Where  activities  under  any  license 
might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the 
growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  un¬ 
lawful  competition,  or  other  trade  position 
Inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely  com¬ 
petitive  enterprises  in  the  field,  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  refuse 
to  issue  such  license  or  to  establish  such 
conditions  to  prevent  these  results  as  the 
Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  may  determine.  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  report  promptly  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  any  information  it  may  have 
with  respect  to  any  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or*  atomic  energy  which  appears  to 
have  these  results.  No  license  may  be  given 
to  any  person  for  activities  which  are  not 
under  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  to  any  foreign  government. 

(d)  Byproduct  power:  If  energy  which 
may  be  utilized  is  produced  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material,  such  energy  may 
be  used  by  the  Commission,  transferred  to 
other  Government  agencies,  or  sold  to  public 
or  private  utilities  imder  contracts  provid¬ 
ing  for  reasonable  resale  prices. 

JNTERN.ATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act, 
the  term  "international  arrangement”  shall 
mean  any  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate  or 
international  agreement  approved  by  the 
Congress,  during  the  time  such  treaty  or 
agreement  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

(b)  Effect  of  International  arrangements: 
Any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  action  of  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts 
with  the  provisions  of  any  international  ar¬ 
rangement  made  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no 
further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Policies  contained  in  international  ar¬ 
rangements:  In  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  act,  the  Commission  shall 
give  maximum  effect  tqthe  policies  contained 
in  any  such  international  arrangement. 


PROPERTY  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the 
transfer  to  the  Commission  of  all  interests 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  in  the  following  property: 

(1)  All '  fissionable  material;  all  atomic 
weapons  and  parts  thereof;  all  facilities, 
equipment,  and  materials  for  the  processing, 
production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy;  all  processes  and 
technical  information  of  any  kind,  and  the 
source  thereof  (including  data,  drawings, 
specifications,  patents,  patent  applications, 
and  other  sources)  relating  to  the  processing, 
production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomlg  energy;  and  all  contracts, 
agreements,  leases,  patents,  applications  for 
patents,  inventions  and  discoveries  (whether 
patented  or  unpatented) ,  and  other  rights  of 
any  kind  concerning  any  such  items; 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  mate¬ 
rials,  devoted  primarily  to  atomic  energy  re¬ 
search  and  development:  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in 
the  custody  or  control  of  the  Manhattan 
Engineer  District  or  other  Government  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

(b)  In’  order  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  those  States  and  localities  in  which  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  are  carried  on 
and  in  which  the  Commission  has  acquired 
property  previously  subject  to  State  and  local 
taxation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times, 
and  upon  the  terms  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate,  but  the  Commission  shall  be 
guided  by  the  policy  of  not  making  payments 
in  excess  of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  such  property  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  acquired,  except  in  cases 
where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon 
the  State  or  local  government  by  activities 
of  the  Commission,  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District,  or  their  agents.  In  any  such  case, 
any  benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  local 
government  by  reason  of  such  activities  shall 
be  considered  in  determining  the  amount  of 
the  payment.  The  Commission,  and  the 
property,  activities,  and  Income  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from 
taxation  in  any  manner  or  form  by  any  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  any  subdivision 
thereof. 

CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Policy:  It  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Commission  to  control  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  restricted  data  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  assure  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Consistent  with  such  policy,  the  Commission 
shall  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  That  information  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes 
should  be  shared  with  other  nations  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the  Congress  de¬ 
clares  by  Joint  resolution  that  effective  and 

-enforceable  international  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  such  energy  for  destructive  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  established;  and 

(2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
and  technical  Information  relating  to  atomic 
energy  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
so  as  to  provide  that  free  interchange  of 
ideas  and  criticisms  which  is  essential  to 
scientific  progress. 

(b)  Dissemination;  The  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  such  in¬ 
formation  services,  publications,  libraries, 
and  other  registers  of  available  information 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  dissemination  of  information  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Restrictions: 

(1)  The  term  “restricted  data”  as  used  in 
this  section  means  all  data  concerning  the 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
or  the  use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  power,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
data  which  the  Commission  from  time  to 
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time  determines  may  be  published  without 
adversely  affecting  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

(2)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  hav¬ 
ing  possession  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or 
being  entrusted  with,  any  document,  writ¬ 
ing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instru¬ 
ment,  appliance,  note  or  information  involv¬ 
ing  or  incorporating  restricted  data — 

(A)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses 
the  same  to  any  individual  or  person,  or  at¬ 
tempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  any  foreign  nation,  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  both; 

(B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses 
the  same  to  any  individual  or  person,  or  at¬ 
tempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  with  rea.son  to  believe  such  data  will 
be  utilized  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  Intent  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  acquires  or 
attempts  or  conspires  to  acquire  any  docu¬ 
ment,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  instrument,  appliance,  note  or  infor¬ 
mation  Involving  or  incorporating  restricted 
data  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both. 

(4)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  removes, 
conceals,  tampers  with,  alters,  mutilates,  or 
destroys  any  document,  writing,  sketch, 
photograph,  plan,  model.  Instrument,  appli¬ 
ance,  or  note  involving  or  incorporating  re¬ 
stricted  data  and  used  by  any*  individual  or 
person  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  fissionable  material,  or  research  or  de¬ 
velopment  relating  to  atomic  energy,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  United  States,  or  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds,  or  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  aid  of  fissionable  material, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
20  years  or  both. 

(5)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any 
violation  under  this  section  unless  and  until 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  advised  and  consulted  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  respect  to  such  prosecution. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  any  other  laws,  except 
that  no  Government  agency  shall  take  any 
action  under  such  other  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  Inspections,  records,  and  reports:  The 
Commission  is — 

(1)  Authorized  by  regulation  or  order  to 
require  such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such 
records  with  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for 
such  Inspections  of,  activities  and  studies 
of  types  specified  in  section  3  and  of  activi¬ 
ties  under  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  7  as  the  Commission  may  determine; 

(2)  authorized  and  directed  by  regulation 
or  order  to  require  regular  reports  and  rec¬ 
ords  with  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for 
frequent  inspections  of,  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  in  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Production  and  military  utili¬ 
zation  : 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  be  granted 
for  any  invention  or  discovery  which  is  use¬ 
ful  solely  in  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  in  the  ultilizatlon  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon.  Any  patent  granted  for  any  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  hereby  revoked,  and 
just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 


(2)  No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  con¬ 
fer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention 
or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention 
or  discovery  is  used  in  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  weapon.  Any  rights  conferred  by  any 
patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  invention 
or  discovery  are  herebly  revoked  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  so 
used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter 
makes  any  invention  or  discovery  useful  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  a  report  containing 
a  complete  description  thereof,  unless  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  described  in  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  a  patent  filed  in  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice  by  such  person  within  the  time  required 
for  the  filing  of  such  report.  The  report  cov¬ 
ering  any  such  Invention  or  discovery  shall 
be  filed  on  or  before  whichever  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  latest:  (A)  The  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act;  (B)  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  completion  of  such  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery;  or  (C)  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  person  first  discovers  or  first  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  is  useful  in  such  production  or 
utilization. 

(b)  Use  of  Inventions  for  research:  No 
patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any 
rights  with  respect  to  any  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  extent  that  such  Invention  or 
discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  in  the  fields  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  3.  Any  rights  conferred  by 
any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the 
extent  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is 
so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be 
made  therefor. 

(c)  Nonmilitary  utilization: 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  declare  any  patent  to  be  affected  with 
the  public  Interest  if  (A)  the  invention  or 
discovery  covered  by  the  patent  utilizes  or  is 
essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy;  and  (B)  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  such  invention  or  discovery  under  this 
subsection  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

(2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  de¬ 
clared,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  to  be 
affected  with  the  public  Interest — 

(A)  The  Commission  is  hereby  licensed  to 
use  the  invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
such  patent  in  performing  any  of  its  powers 
under  this  act;  and 

(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has 
been  Issued  under  section  7  is  hereby  licensed 
to  use  the  Invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
such  patent  to  the  extent  such  invention  or 
discovery  is  used  by  him  in  carrying  on  the 
activities  authorized  by  his  license  under 
section  7. 

The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  any  use  of  an 
invention  or  dfficovery  licensed  by  this  sub¬ 
section.  Such  royalty  fee  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  such  owner  and  the  licensee,  or  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  agreement  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

(3)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  or 
power  to  stay,  restrain,  or  otherwise  enjoin 
the  use  of  any  invention  or  discovery  by  a 
licensee,  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is 
licensed  by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on  the 
ground  of  infringement  of  any  patent.  If  in 
any  action  for  infringement  against  such 
licensee  the  court  shall  determine  that  the 
defendant  is  exercising  such  license,  the 
measure  of  damages  shall  be  the  royalty 
fee  determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  costs.  Interest,  and  reason¬ 
able  attorney’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
court.  If  no  royalty  fee  has  been  deter¬ 
mined,  the  court  shall  stay  the  proceeding 


until  the  royalty  fee  is  determined  pursuant 
to  this  section.  If  any  such  licensee  shall 
fail  to  pay  such  royalty  fee,  the  patentee 
may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction  for  such  royalty  fee,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  costs.  Interest,  and  reason¬ 
able  attorney’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
court. 

(d)  Acquisition  of  patents:  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  purchase,  or  to  take. 

,  requisition,  or  condemn,  and  make  just  com¬ 
pensation  for,  (1)  any  invention  or  discovery 
which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon,  or  which  utilizes  or  is  essential  in 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy,  or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent 
application  covering  any  such  invention  or 
discovery.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
shall  notify  the  Commission  of  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  patents  heretofore  or  hereafter  filed 
which  in  his  opinion  disclose  such  inventions 
or  discoveries  and  shall  provide  the  Com¬ 
mission  access  to  all  such  applications. 

(e)  Compensation  awards  and  royalties; 

(1)  Patent  Compensation  Board:  The 
Commission  shall  designate  a  Patent  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
employees  of  the  Commission,  to  consider 
applications  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Eligibility: 

(A)  Any  owner  of  a  patent  licensed  under 
subsection  (c)  (2)  or  any  licensee  there¬ 
under  may  make  application  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  determination  of  a  reasonable 
royalty  fee  in  accordance  with  such  proce¬ 
dures  as  it  by  regulation  may  establish. 

(B)  Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  the  just 
compensation  provided  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  or  (d)  shall  make  application  therefor 
to  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish. 

(C)  Any  person  making  any  invention  or 
discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon  who  is  not  entitled  to  compensation 
therefor  under  subsection  (a)  and  who  has 
complied  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  above  may 
make  application  to  the  Commission  for,  and 
the  Commission  may  grant,  an  award. 

(D)  Any  person  making  application  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel. 

(3)  Standards: 

(A)  In  determining  such  reasonable  roy¬ 
alty  fee.  the  Commission  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  defense,  general  or'  special, 
that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant  in  an 
action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which, 
if  any,  such  patent  was  developed  through 
federally  financed  research,  the  degree  of 
utility,  novelty,  and  Importance  of  the  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery,  and  may  consider  the 
cost  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of  develop¬ 
ing  such  invention  or  discovery  or  acquiring 
such  patent. 

(B)  In  determining  what  constitutes  just 
compensation  under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or 
(d)  above,  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  the  considerations  set  forth  In  par¬ 
agraph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of 
such  Invention  or  discovery,  and  may  deter¬ 
mine  that  such  compensation  be  paid  in 
periodic  payments  or  in  a  lump  sum. 

(C)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
award  under  paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  considerations  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such 
Invention  or  discovery.  Awards  so  made 
may  be  paid  by  the  Commission  in  periodic 
payments  or  in  a  lump  sum. 

(4)  Judicial  review:  Any  person  aggrieved 
by  any  determination  of  the  Commission  of 
an  award  or  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  filing  in  such  court,  within  30 
days  after  notice  of  such  determination,  a 
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■written  petition  praying  that  such  determi¬ 
nation  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shali  be  forthwith  served  upon  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  thereupon  the  Commission  shall  file 
with  the  court  a  certified  transcript  of  the 
entire  record  in  the  proceeding,  including  the 
findings  and  conclusions  upon  which  the 
determination  was  based.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  transcript  the  court  shall  have  exclu¬ 
sive  Jurisdiction  upon  the  record  certified  to 
it  to  affirm  the  determination  in  its  entirety 
or  set  it  aside  and  remand  it  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  further  proceedings.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con¬ 
clusive.  The  court’s  judgment  shall  be  final, 
subject,  however,  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  writ  of  cer¬ 
tiorari  on  petition  therefor  under  section  240 
of  the  Judicial  Code  (U.  S.  C.,  title  28,  sec. 
347),  by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to  the 
court  proceeding. 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 
With  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  on  legislation,  policies,  admin¬ 
istration,  research,  and  other  matters; 

(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such 
standards  and  instructions  to  govern  the 
possession  and  use  of  fissionable  and  by¬ 
product  materials  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosions  and 
other  hazards  to  life  or  property; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations, 
obtain  such  Information,  and  hold  such 
hearings  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  to  assist  it  in  exercising  any 
authority  provided  in  this  act,  or  in  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  this  act, 
or  any  regulations  or  orders  issued  there¬ 
under.  For  such  purposes  the  Commission 
■■  ••  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  affir¬ 
mations,  and  by  subpena  to  require  any  per¬ 
son  to  appear  and  testify,  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents,  or  both,  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  place.  No  person  shall  be  excused 
from  complying  with  any  requirements  un¬ 
der  this  paragraph  because  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  but  the  immuni¬ 
ty  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony 
Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C..  title  49. 
sec.  46),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
individual  who  spefically  claims  such  priv¬ 
ilege.  Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  fimctlons  of  ■the  Com¬ 
mission.  Such  officers  and  employees  shall 
be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  except  that  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  deems  such  action  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  employed  and  their  compen¬ 
sation  fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws. 
Attorneys  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  any  case  in  any  court.  Tlie  Com¬ 
mission  shall  make  adequate  provision  for 
administrative  review  of  any  determination 
to  dismiss  any  employee; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  establish  or  con¬ 
struct  such  buildings  and  facilities,  and 
modify  such  buildings  and  facilites  from 
time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and 
construct,  acquire,  provide,  or  arrange  for 
such  facilities  and  services  (at  project  sites 
where  such  facilities  and  services  are  not 
available)  for  the  housing,  health,  safety, 
welfare,  and  recreation  of  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Commission  as  it  may  deem 
necessary; 


(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned,  utilize  or  employ  the  services  or  per¬ 
sonnel  of  any  Government  agency  or  any 
State  or  local  government,  or  voluntary  or 
uncompensated  personnel,  to  perform  such 
functions  on  its  behalf  as  may  appear  de¬ 
sirable; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real 
and  personal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  United  States  and  to  sell,  lease, 
grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real  and  personal 
property  as  provided  in  this  act; 

(8)  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  section  10  (b) 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  87 
of  the  act  of  January  12,  1895  (28  Stat.  622), 
and  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1919 
(40  Stat.  1270;  U.  S.  C.,  title  44,  sec.  Ill); 
and 

(9)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any 
other  law,  make  such  disposition  as  it  may 
deem  desirable  of  (A)  radioactive  mate¬ 
rials,  and  (B)  any  other  property  the  special 
disposition  of  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security. 

(b)  Security:  The  President  may,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  exempt  any  specific  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  a  particular  matter  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  ACQUIRED 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  make 
just  compensation  for  any  property  or  inter¬ 
ests  therein  taken  or  requisitioned  pursuant 
to  sections  5  and  11.  The  Commission  shall 
determine  such  compensation.  If  the  com¬ 
pensation  so  determined  is  unsatisfactory  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto,  such  person  shall 
be  paid  50  percent  of  the  amount  so  deter¬ 
mined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the 
United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  manner  provided  by  sections  24  (20) 
and  145  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  recover  such 
further  sum  as  added  to  said  60  percent  will 
make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  just  com¬ 
pensation. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  and  condemnation,  proceedings  m.ay 
be  instituted  under  the  act  of  August  1,  1888 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec.  257),  or  any  other 
applicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after 
the  filing  of  the  condemnation  petition,  im¬ 
mediate  possession  may  be  taken  and  the 
property  may  be  occupied,  used,  and  im¬ 
proved  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  law.  Real  property 
acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other 
means  of  transfer  may  also  be  occupied,  used, 
and  Improved  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eenrgy  to  be 
composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  each 
instance  not  more  than  five  members  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  of  the  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  problems 
relating  to  the  development,  use,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission 
shall  keep  the  joint  committee  fully  and 
currently  Informed  with  respect  to  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  activities.  All  bills,  resolutions, 
and  other  matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  relating  primarily  to  the 
Commission  or  to  the  development,  use,  or 
control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  referred 
to  the  joint  committee.  The  members  of  the 
joint  committee  who  are  Members  of  the 


Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  who  are  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
port  to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  their 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the  joint 
committee  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  joint  committee. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  pro- 
vissions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a 
subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  nec¬ 
essary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation 
so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation 
prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The 
committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv¬ 
ices,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of 
the  departments  and  establishments  of  the 
Government. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  'Whoever  willfully  violates,  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  sections  4  (b) ,  5  (a)  (3) ,  or  6  (b) 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both,  except  that  whoever  commits  such  an 
offense  with  intent  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts 
to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  act  other  than  those  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  and  other  than  section  10  (c), 
or  of  any  regulation  or  order  prescribed  or 
Issued  under  sections  5  (b)  (4) ,  10  (d) ,  or 
12  (a)  (2),  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits 
such  an  offense  with  Intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  con¬ 
stitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  act,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  thereunder,  it  may  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order 
enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an 
order  enforcing  compliance  with  such  provi¬ 
sion,  and  upon  a  showing  by  the  Commission 
that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  per- 
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manent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order  shall  he  granted  with¬ 
out  bond. 

(d)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon  any  person  pursuant  to 
section  12  (a)  (3),  the  district  court  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  is  found  or  re¬ 
sides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application 
by  the  Commission,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear  and  pro¬ 
duce  documents,  or  both,  in  accordance  with 
the  subpena:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  in  January^  and  July  of  each 
year,  a  report  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  in¬ 
clude  in  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other 
times  as  it  deems  desirable  submit  to  the 
Congress,  such  recommendations  for  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  or  desirable. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  17.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  “atomic  energy”  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  forms  of  energy  liberated  in  the 
transmutation  of  atomic  species. 

(b)  The  term  “Government  agency”  means 
any  executive  department,  commission,  in¬ 
dependent  establishment,  corporation  wholly 
or  partly  owned  by  the  United  t.  cates  which 
is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
board,  bureau,  division,  service,  office,  officer, 
authority,  administration,  or  other  establish¬ 
ment,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(c)  The  term  “person”  means  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  corporation,  partnership,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  trust,  estate,  public  or  private  insti¬ 
tution,  group,  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  any  government  other  than 
the  United  States,  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  such  government,  and  any  legal  suc¬ 
cessor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of 
the  foregoing,  or  other  entity,  but  shall  not 
Include  the  Commission  or  officers  or  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise 
of  duly  authorized  functions. 

(d)  The  term  “United  States”,  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense.  Includes  all  Terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  “research  and  development” 
means  theoretical  analysis,  exploration,  and 
experimentation,  and  the  extension  of  in¬ 
vestigative  findings  and  theories  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  or  technical  nature  into  practical  ap-- 
plication  for  experimental  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes,  including  the  experimental 
production  and  testing  of  models,  devices, 
equipment,  materials,  and  processes. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  18.  <a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  act.  The 
acts  appropriating  such  sums  may  appro¬ 
priate  specified  portions  thereof  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  the  certification  of  the 
Commission  only.  Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  shall.  If  obligated  by  con¬ 
tract  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro¬ 
priated,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for 
4  years  following  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriated.  After  such 
4-year  period,  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  shall  be  carried  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  de¬ 
termine  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  ap¬ 
propriations,  allocations,  or  other  funds 
available  for  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 


SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  20.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.” 

Mr.  McMahon.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  propose  to  the  Senate  that  it  adopt 
Senate  bill  1717,  as  apiended  and  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Your  committee,  constituted  at 
the  end  of  last  October,  has  engaged  in 
more  than  5  months  of  continuous  study 
of  a  problem  which  challenged  the  com¬ 
plete  attention,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  committee  members. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  worked  morning  and 
afternoon  on  this  subject,  which  was  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  them  when  they  com¬ 
menced,  as  it  was  to  me,  and  who  pored 
over  every  detail  of  the  bill.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  the  Senate  that  after  this  5  months 
of  work,  in  which  there  was  not  even 
for  1  moment  a  scintilla  of  partisanship, 
the  committee  has  agreed  on  every  word, 
and  every  line  ,and  every  clause  of  the 
bill. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a 
challenging  subject.  It  is  complicated. 
Atomic  energy  can  make  or  destroy 
America.  So,  I  should  like  to  speak  for 
a  few  moments  about  the  result  of  the 
committee’s  endeavors  and  about  the  bill 
as  it  finally  shapes  up  before  us. 

It  was  soon  concluded  that  there  could 
be  no  private  production  of  fissionable 
material  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  concluded  that 
national  safety  and  national  welfare  de¬ 
manded  that  all  facilities  producing  fis¬ 
sionable  material,  of  which  atomic  bombs 
are  composed,  should  be  under  the  sole 
management  and  control  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  We  also  concluded  that  it  was 
necessary  at  this  time  to  impose  certain 
security  restraints  in  regard  to  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Those  security  restraints  will  be  found 
written  into  the  bill.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  with  which  we 
had  to  deal,  because  we  realized  that  if 
we  were  to  progress,  as  we  must  prog¬ 
ress  in  this  science,  the  maximum 
amount  of  freedom  had  to  be  allowed  to 
scientists.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  ap¬ 
preciated  that  during  the  pending  state 
of  the  world’s  affairs  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  impose  some  restric¬ 
tive  clauses.  We  discovered  that  the  es¬ 
pionage  act  as  it  was  written  would  not 
do,  so  S.  1717  was  written  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  Espion¬ 
age  Act  and  thus  cover  the  subject. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
refer  to  the  patent  features  of  the  bill. 
Obviously  if  all  production  of  fissionable 
material  is  to  be  under  Government  con¬ 
trol  and  management  there  is  no  field 
for  private  patents  on  the  production  of 
such  material.  However,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  one  who  makes  such  an 
invention  shall  be  properly  compensated. 


It  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  pat¬ 
ents  on  the  invention  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons.  Obviously,  this  is  a  wise  provision  of 
the  bill;  but  compensation  is  provided  for 
the  discovery. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  treatment 
that  we  have  given  to  inventions  of  what 
might  be  termed  atomic-energy  devices? 
In  such  cases  the  bill  provides  that  pat¬ 
ents  shall  be  issued  by  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice,  but  a  license  must  be  secured  from 
the  Commission,  which  I  shall  describe 
later  in  my  remarks.  After  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  license  is  made  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  the  Commission  must  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  complete  study  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  international  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  issuance  of  such  li¬ 
cense,  and  the  Congress  shall  have  90 
days  in  which  to  enact  any  legislation 
which  it  feels  may  be  necessary  in  the 
premises.  That  is  a  distinct  departure 
from  our  usual  way  of  doing  things;  but 
we  must  remember  that  atomic  energy 
makes  its  own  rules.  It  is  sui  generis. 
After  the  Congress  has  90  days  in  which 
to  act  and  either  acts  or  does  not  act, 
the  Commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
issue  a  license  to  the  patentee  to  use 
the  atomic-energy  device. 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  adminis¬ 
trative  organization  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  composed  of  five 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  to  be  paid  $17,500 
a  year  and  the  members  $15,000  a  year. 
This  is  the  over-all  policymaking  com¬ 
mission. 

Under  this  Commission,  provision  is 
made  for  a  military  liaison  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  to  be  appointed,  respectively,  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Commission  on  military  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  atomic  energy.  This  committee 
has  the  right,  if  it  so  desires,  to  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  any  matters  pertaining 
to  military  affairs  and  the  way  they  are 
being  handled  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  bill  further  provider  for  a  tech¬ 
nical  advisory  committee,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  which  shall  meet  four 
times  a  year,  and  which  shall  be  on  a 
part-time  basis,  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  Commission  on  scientific  and 
technical  matters  relating  to  materials, 
production,  research,  and  development. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  new  standing  commit- 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Is  the  technical  ad¬ 
visory  committee  which  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  to  be  composed  of  scientists 
and  technicians? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  bill  also  provides  for  a  new 
standing  committee,  to  be  composed  of 
nine  Members  of  the  Senate  and  nine 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  who  will  act  in  all  respects  as  the 
agent  of  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
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keeping  in  congressional  touch  with  the 
developments  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
actions  of  the  Commission. 

The  bill  makes  provision  for  free  min¬ 
ing.  We  have  not  attempted  to  take  over 
all  the  uranium  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  provided  the  Commission  with  the 
power  to  condemn  and  pay  just  com¬ 
pensation  for  any  uranium  supplies 
which  it  is  unable  to  buy  in  the  open 
market.  We  believed  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  and  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  the 
independent  mining  system  which  now 
exists  in  the  United  States  should  not 
be  disturbed  any  more  than  was  abso¬ 
lutely  imperative  for  the  security  of  our 
country.  We  have  tried  to  provide  for 
free  science  and  free  research,  because 
we  realized  that  unless  we  left  men’s 
minds  free  to  research,  invent,  and  dis¬ 
cover  in  this  field  we  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  not  only  to  nuclear  physics, 
but  to  science  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
security.  One  kind  comes  from  locking 
the  doors,  pulling  down  the  shades, 
watching  the  files,  and  seeing  that  this 
man  does  not  talk  with  that  man — com- 
partmentalization,  as  it  is  called  in  Army 
circles.  Then  there  is  the  kind  of  secu¬ 
rity  which  I  call  security  by  achievement: 
in  other  words,  security  which  will  come 
from  a  more  speedy,  more  complete,  and 
more  efiQcient  way  of  producing  atomic 
energy. 

Security  by  achievement  cannot  be 
realized  if  we  try  to  encompass  by  strin¬ 
gent  security  rules  the  minds  and  intel¬ 
lects  of  our  scientists.  So  we  have  left 
our  scientists  free  to  think  and  free  to 
produce.  We  have  had  to  impose  some 
restrictions,  which  perhaps  we  might 
wish  we  did  not  have  to  impose.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  until  there  can  be  interna¬ 
tional  control  of  atomic  energy  we  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  see  to  it  that  any 
possible  enemy  of  our  country  should 
not  receive  information  which,  in  the 
absence  of  safeguards  and  controls, 
might  be  used  for  aggression  against  us. 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  1  yield. 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  what  the  license  which  the 
Commission  grants  authorizes  to  be 
done? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  is  asking  me  about  the  license 
in  connection  with  an  atomic-energy  de¬ 
vice. 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Under  such  a  li¬ 
cense  the  owner  of  the  invention  may 
proceed  to  manufacture,  further  develop, 
and  use  the  device. 

For  instance,  let  us  assume  that  there 
was  an  atomic-energy  device  which  was 
capable  of  being  placed  in  a  locomotive 
and  haulin_g  a  train  from  Washington  to 
New  York.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  the  licensee. 
The  Senator  will  appreciate,  as  was  so 
well  said  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
during  the  conduct  of  our  deliberations, 
that  if  we  were  to  wake  up  some  morn¬ 
ing  and  were  to  read  in  the  Washington 
newspapers  a  story  that  that  develop¬ 
ment  had  come  about  overnight,  with¬ 
out  the  proper  amount  of  planning  and 


forethought,  it  might  precipitate  the 
economy  of  the  coimtry  into  chaos. 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Then,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator,  in  order  to  manufac¬ 
ture  devices  for  the  use  of  atomic  energy, 
it  will  be  necessary,  will  it  not,  to  have  a 
license  from  the  Commission? 

Mr.  McMAtlON.  The  Senator  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct. 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  reiterate  that  the 
Commission  cannot  grant  a  license  until 
it  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  a  thorough  and  complete  study  of 
what  the  Commission  believes  will  be 
the  economic,  social,  political,  and  in¬ 
ternational  consequences  of  the  use  of 
the  device. 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  The  Commission, 
then,  will  report  to  Congress  in  the  case 
of  each  device? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  to  permit 
me  to  ask  a  question  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  does 
not  mean,  does  it,  that  Congress  would 
put  a  lid  upon  progress  or  upon  improve¬ 
ment?  No  provision  is  made  or  method 
prescribed  which  would  require  the 
showing  of  economic  necessity  for  the 
use  of  a  lighter  metal  than  steel,  for 
instance,  or  something  of  that  sort  which 
might  affect  the  steel  industry,  just  as 
the  use  of  stronger  energy  might  affect 
industries  which  are  now  using  energy 
of  another  kind?  It  does  not  mean 
that  Congress  would  be  the  judge  and 
would  weigh  the  problem  of  a  proposed 
change,  and  would,  therefore,  be  found 
in  a  position  to  renounce  progress  or  to 
keep  it  static?  It  merely  means  that  all 
the  people  will  know  what  is  happening. 
Is  not  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  There  will  be  no  dis¬ 
position,  I  am  sure,  to  restrict  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  in  our  industrial  life.  We 
have  tried  to  write  the  bill  with  the  idea 
in  mind  of  promoting  the  further  inven¬ 
tion,  the  further  discovery,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  use  of  atomic  energy.  All  we  have 
tried  to  do  is  to  set  up  certain  safeguards 
against  throwing  atomic  energy  into  our 
economy  in  such  a  haphazard  way  or 
such  an  overnight  way  as  to  cause  con¬ 
sternation,  chaos,  and  even,  perhaps,  the 
destruction  of  our  economy. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
suppose  there  was  no  such  provision  as 
the  one  contained  in  the  bill;  suppose  a 
license  were  to  be  granted,  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
suppose  that  railroad  proceeded  to  use 
it.  What  would  happen?  Certainly  the 
coal  mines  would  Immediately  decrease 
their  production.  Perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miners  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work.  The  railroad  itself,  inasmuch 
as  it  secures  a  large  income  from  the 
transportation  of  coal,  might  be  serious¬ 
ly  affected.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
securities  of  the  railroad  companies  are 
owned  in  large  part  by  the  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  States,  Such  a 


change  might  undermine  the  values  of 
all  such  stocks  and  securities  held  by  the 
insurance  companies;  their  present 
values  might  be  reduced  80  percent,  so 
that  overnight  we  would  have  economic 
chaos. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  to  the  Senate  that 
the  committee  wrestled  long  and  seri¬ 
ously  with  this  problem  just  as  it  did 
with  every  other  problem  involved. 
Every  facet  was  examined.  Every  argu¬ 
ment  was  met.  So,  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  is  the  unified  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  11  Senators  who  spent  5 
months  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUFFMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUFFMAN.  Then  the  purpose, 
as  the  committee  conceives  it,  is  to  bring 
about  evolution  in  the  use  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  in  our  industrial  life,  rather  than 
to  bring  about  revolution  by  a  sudden 
substitution  of  atomic  energy  for  our 
existing  forms  of  energy.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  We  went  to  school 
to  the  scientists,  as  I  am  sure  Senators 
will  realize,  and  we  talked  with  just 
about  everyone  whom  we  thought  could 
help  us  with  this  problem.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
future  of  atomic  energy,  industrially  as 
well  as  medicinally,  indeed  in  those  re¬ 
spects  it  is  here  today.  Let  us  consider 
an  example  of  perhaps  lesser  impor¬ 
tance:  As  an  aid,  for  instance,  in  the 
discovery  of  new  oil  wells,  it  has  been 
used  recently.  However,  after  all,  we 
now  have  an  economy  which  is  built  upon 
water  power  and  upon  coal  and  upon  an 
integration  of  our  natural  resources  as 
they  are  today.  If  overnight  a  cessation 
of  one  of  those  great  industries  were  to 
occur,  we  might  lose  the  benefits  of 
atomic  energy  because  of  the  very  de¬ 
struction  of  the  base  of  our  Government, 
which  is  economic  stability. 

Mr.  HUFFMAN.  Yes.  And  if  we  were 
to  be  plunged  into  the  use  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  overnight,  it  would,  in  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  opinion,  would  it  not,  completely 
wreck  our  present  economic  system? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  can  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  it  is  my  conviction  that  if  what 
I  cited  in  the  example  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  were  to  occur,  without 
any  previous  planning  with  respect  to 
how  to  provide  for  the  employment  of 
the  men  who  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work  by  even  the  one  use  which  I  then 
suggested  we  would  be  playing  with  fire. 

Mr.  HUFFMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  been  reading 
the  provisions  relating  to  public  lands, 
as  found  on  "^age  43  of  the  bill.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  information  about 
the  provisions,  if  the  Senator  is  able  to 
give  it  to  me.  I  observe  in  subsection 
(7),  on  page  43,  a  provision  that  all  fis¬ 
sionable  materials  in  the  public  lands 
“are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States.” 

First,  I  observe  that  there  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  all  fissionable  material  is  re¬ 
served  to  the  United  States — that  is  to 
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say,  such  material  which  is  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  of  the  United  States.  Then 
there  follows  an  exception. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  exception  is  in  the 
language — 

Except  that  with  respect  to  any  location, 
entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  no  reservation 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made,  if  such 
reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any 
existing  or  inchoate  rights  or  privileges  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitied  or 
would  otherwise  enjoy. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  If  a  man  takes  out 
a  patent  on  a  piece  of  public  land  and 
spends  the  necessary  $100  a  year  in  or¬ 
der  to  perfect  his  right,  he  has  title  to 
the  uranium  which  may  be  mined  until 
he  separates  it  from  its  place  in  Nature. 
When  he  separates  it  from  its  place  in 
Nature  he  must  receive  a  license  from 
the  Commission  before  he  may  dispose 
of  or  remove  the  material. 

Frankly,  there  is  only  this  diffierence 
between  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
who  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  takes  a 
patent  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  myself, 
if  I  have  heretofore  obtained  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  let  us  say,  a  patent  on  a 
piece  of  land  containing  this  material: 
In  the  Senator’s  case,  when  he  goes  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  will  have 
placed  in  his  patent  a  reservation  to  the 
title  of  all  the  uranium,  thorium,  and  all 
the  materials  which  are  later  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Commission  to  be  capable 
of  producing  atomic  energy,  whereas  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  acquired  his  patent,  will  have  the 
title,  but  will  be  unable  to  sell  any  of 
the  source  materials  to  anybody  except 
the  Commission  when  he  takes  them 
from  their  place  in  Nature. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Suppose  that  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  general  release  to  the  public 
of  the  discovery  and  uses  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  numbers  of  persons  have  gone  into 
the  Western  States  and  have  merely  filed 
mining  claims  on  lands  which  proved 
later  to  be  capable  of  producing  suffi¬ 
cient  material  of  the  kind  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred.  They  have  no 
patent  now,  but  they  do  have  the  right 
which  was  acquired  by  the  filing  of  the 
claim  in  the  first  instance.  They  have 
done  nothing  from  that  time  to  the 
present  date,  but  all  the  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  in  all  those  lands - 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  source  material. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  source  material  be¬ 
longs,  under  this  bill,  to  those  individ¬ 
uals. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  It  may  seem  that 
the  right  is  worth  money,  but  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  the  minute  the  individual 
digs  the  source  material  from  the  ground 
and  separates  it  from  its  place  in  nature, 
he  has  only  one  customer,  namely,  the 
Commission  which  is  created  under  this 
bill.  He  must  receive  a  license  before  he 
may  move  that  source  material  from 
above  the  ground,  where  he  has  sepa¬ 
rated  it  from  its  place  in  nature,  to  the 
smelting  mill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  sure  that  a  license 
would  not  be  denied  arbitrarily.  He 
would  receive  the  license  and  he  would 
sell  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  He  would  receive 
just  compensation  as  provided  under  the 
bill. 


Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  another  clause 
in  the  same  section  which  causes  me  to 
question  the  meaning  of  it.  Suppose  the 
Commission  did  not  wish  to  buy  material. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  That  situation  is 
provided  for  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
paragraph.  The  language  there  is: 

If  the  Commission  does  not  require  deliv¬ 
ery  of  such  material  to  it,  the  reservation 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shali  be  of 
no  further  force  or  effect. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  the  individual  would  have  a 
complete  right  to  sell  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  material? 

Mr.  MCMAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is  that  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  wants  to  accomplish? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Yes;  because  if  the 
Commission  should  ever  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  did  not  want  any  specific 
amount  of  thorium  or  uranium,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  may  be  assured  that  it  would  be 
of  such  concentration  that  it  would  not 
be  feasible  to  use  it  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Then,  there  is  no  abso¬ 
lute  reservation  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  , 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  resei'vation 
which  is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  in  favor  of  the  Government — 
in  this  case,  the  Commission.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  the  right  to  purchase  every 
single  ounce  of  the  material  at  a  fair 
and  just  price.  If  the  Commission 
should  decide  that  it  did  not  want  to 
buy  the  material,  theoretically  the  miner 
would  have  the  right  to  sell  it  to  some 
one  else.  Such  right,  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  will  agree  with  me, 
is  illusory  and  is  worth  nothing.  If  the 
Commission  does  not  buy  the  source  ma¬ 
terial,  the  man  who  separates  it  from  the 
ground  does  not,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  have  any  right  to  export  it.  Under 
this  bill,  the  exportation  of  source  ma¬ 
terial  would  be  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment.  What  will  the  miner  do 
with  it?  Will  he  go  to  the  labor  of 
digging  it  and  bringing  it  above  the 
ground  if  he  may  not  export?  it  or  sell 
it  to  the  Commission?  The  result  will 
be  that  the  material  will  remain  in  its 
place  in  nature. 

I  can  conceive  of  the  Commission  say¬ 
ing  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
to  the  Senator  frfom  Connecticut,  who 
may  be  working  a  c^posit  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  “We  do  not 
want  to  buy  it.  For  the  purposes  of  con¬ 
servation  we  do  not  want  to  touch  it. 
We  shall  refuse  you  a  license  to  remove 
your  uranium.’’  Very  well;  since  we  may 
not  export  it  or  sell  it  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  would  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  proceed  to  dig  the  uranium  and 
thorium  out  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Perhaps  he  would  not, 
but  I  am  trying  to  understand  what  the 
bill  means,  I  and  I  am  already  convinced 
that  there  is  not  a  complete  reservation 
of  title  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Government-owned  lands. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  One  fur¬ 
ther  difficulty  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  not  mentioned  lies  in  the 


fact  that  uranium  ore  is  a  complex  ma¬ 
terial.  In  our  area  of  the  country,  at 
least,  it  usually  found  with  vanadium. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  vanadium  production.  If 
the  restrictions  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  insisting  upon  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  bill,  not  only  would  the 
production  of  uranium  be  stopped  but 
also  the  production  of  any  of  the  ores 
which  are  found  with  it,  such  as  vana¬ 
dium.  That  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter.  The  vanadium  industry  in  the 
States  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  Utah — the  only  States  in  the  United 
States  which  meet  together  at  four  cor¬ 
ners — is  very  important.  The  area 
formed  by  the  joining  of  the  four  States 
holds  deposits  of  vanadium  and  uranium. 
Vanadium  is  highly  desirable  in  the  steel 
industry.  If  there  is  to  be  an  absolute 
restriction  to  the  removal  of  uranium 
from  its  natural  place  in  the  earth,  the 
production  of  vanadium  will  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  not  insisted  on 
any  restrictions  whatever,  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  bill  means.  How¬ 
ever,  I  repeat  that  an  absolute  reserva¬ 
tion  has  not  been  made  to  the  United 
States.  A  reservation  has  been  made 
which  may.  or  may  not  be  effective  on 
the  commission.  That  may  be  a  wise 
course  to  follow,  but  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  language,  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  loWa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  this  matter  was  very  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  Western  States.  First,  the 
object  was  to  give  the  United  States  a 
preemptive  right  in  the  material  itself, 
reserving  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
for  private  exploration  and  mining  de¬ 
velopment.  In  other  words,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  fact  that  if  we  were  to  insist 
upon  too  many  restrictions  it  would  per¬ 
haps  discourage,  if  not  put  an  end  to, 
mining  development  and  exploration. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  paragraph 
(5)  on  page  42,  under  the  heading  “Ac¬ 
quisition,”  the  Commission  is  directed — 
the  bill  uses  the  word  “directed” — to  pur¬ 
chase  uranium  that  is  discovered  on  al- 
reay  patented  property  or  property  in 
which  rights  have  already  been  ac¬ 
quired.  In  paragraph  (7),  on  page  43, 
referring  to  public  lands,  there  is  first  a. 
preemption  of  such  material;  in  other 
words  it  is  reserved  primarily  in  place 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  Government  through  this 
Commission,  being  able,  if  it  is  of  no 
value  to  the  Government,  to  divest  It¬ 
self  eventually  of  uranium  that  might  be 
a  drug  on  the  market  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  It  was  an  attempt,  first,  as  I 
understand — and  I  wish  to  be  corrected 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  my 
statement  is  not  correct — to  reserve 
uranium  in  any  public  lands  for  the  un¬ 
disputed  use,  control,  and  acquisition  by 
the  Government,  and  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  fix  just  compensation  for 
its  separation  from  other  ores,  so  that  it 
would  not  necessarily  disturb  the  dis- 
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covery  and  production  of  other  metals. 
Consequently — and  this  is,  perhaps 
rather  important — it  allows  the  Govern- 
men  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  divest 
itself  and  to  get  out  from  under  the 
responsibility  of  buying,  if,  as,  and  when, 
it  may  not  be  desirable  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  do  so.  That  time 
may  never  come,  but  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  a  very 
great  deal  of  thought  was  devoted  to 
this  question  by  the  two  Senators  from 
Colorado  who  are  vitally  interested  In 
the  mining  industry  and  I  believe  they 
are  both  satisfied  with  this  provision. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield.- 

Mr.  HATCH.  Did  the  committee  have 
any  witnesses  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Yes,  we  did.  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  they  came  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  I  remember 
talking  with  the  Solicitor,  Mr.  Gardner, 
about  these  provisions.  The  Department 
made  no  objection  to  them.  The  only 
suggestion  they  made  was  that  if  this 
bill  was  to  be  long  delayed,  they  would 
like  to  see  put  in  operation  the  general 
bill  which  the  Senator  reported  some 
days  ago  and  which  is  on  the  calendar. 
The  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Ickes,  also  appeared  and  testified.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  his  testimony  went  into 
detail  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  public 
lands,  but  I  do  remember  the  subject  was 
referred  to  in  the  testimony.  I  know  of 
no  objection,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  general  bUl? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Yes,  that  is  correcf. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  the  present  Sec- 
_retary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Yes,  Mr.  Krug. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  aware. 
Is  he  not,  that  under  Executive  order  all 
these  lands  are  withdrawn  from  any  de¬ 
velopment  or  exploration? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  was  considered  so  im¬ 
portant  at  that  time  that  they  were  ab- 
'  solutely  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATCH.  And  they  have  been 
withdrawn  by  another  Executive  order 
which  I  think  was  issued  later,  because  it 
was  deemed  that  the  first  one  was  not 
sufiBcient,  and  it  was  thought  that  they 
should  be  withdrawn  prior  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacting  the  provisions  contained 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  That  is  why  the  par¬ 
ticular  provision  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  are  involved  mo¬ 
nopoly  practices,  and  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  western  lands,  as  against  those 
who  have  gone  out  and  secured  prior 
rights.  I  did  not  want  to  raise  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  it,  but  I  did  want  to  point  out 
what  I  think  may  happen  under  the  bill. 
The  Senator  and  his  committee  have 
probably  given  consideration  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  there  still  is  perhaps  a  private 
monopoly  created  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Let  me  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Upon 
the  sources  of  these  materials  may  well 
rest  the  very  security  of  this  Nation.  We 
must,  as  the  committee  sees  It,  make  any 
effort  to  encourage  the  independent 


prospector  to  go  out  and  develop.  That 
is  the  basis  of  the  committee’s  action. 

I  learned,  I  may  say  parenthetically  to 
the  Senator,  many  lessons  in  mining  law 
from  the  Senators  from  Colorado,  who 
are  on  the  committee,  and  I  learned 
much  about  the  way  independent  pros¬ 
pectors  carry  on  their  operations.  So  we 
weighed  this  problem  from  every  angle, 
and  decided  it  was  better  to  encourage 
the  independent  prospector  to  find  and 
discover  other  deposits  and  to  see  to  it 
that  when  they  were  discovered  the  com¬ 
mission  would  be  the  only  buyer  of  them 
at  a  price  fixed  by  the  commission. 

I  might  add  that  in  the  case  of  the 
public  lands,  where  uranium  and  thorium 
are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  the  Senator  will 
see  that  there  is  no  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  the  mineral  per  se,  but  only  to 
reimbinse  for  the  discovery  and  the  dig¬ 
ging  of  it  and  the  necessary  work  in¬ 
volved  in  getting  it  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  how  exploration  would  be  encour¬ 
aged  under  the  terms  of  paragraph  7, 
on  pages  43  and  44,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  is  given  the  power 
of  determining,  first,  that  it  will  pur¬ 
chase  source  materials,  or  second,  that  it 
will  not.  In  other  words,  a  prospector  is 
faced  with  a  contingency  that,  no  matter 
what  the  discovery,  he  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  with  it. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  That  may  be  a  cor¬ 
rect  conclusion,  but  before  the  pros¬ 
pector  goes  out,  there  is  no  question  but 
tht  the  Commission  will  have  a  standing 
offer  for  so  much  uranium  at  such  and 
such  a  price,  so  that  the  prospector  will 
go  out  looking  for  and  digging  uranium 
with  that  offer  in  mind.  We  certainly 
cannot  force  the  Commission,  leaving 
them  without  discretion  to  purchase  all 
the  uranium  that  may  be  offered  to  them, 
because  that  might  result  in  moving  the 
material  from  its  place  in  nature,  where 
maybe  it  ought  to  be  kept  for  the  time 
being,  and  only  so  much  taken  out  as  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of 
this  science. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Would  it  be  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  view,  then,  if  the  Commission  de¬ 
sires  the  source  materials  and  advertised 
that  it  was  in  the  market  for  the  mate¬ 
rials,  that  that  holding  out  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission  would  represent  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  purchase  in  case  the  prospector,  rely¬ 
ing  upon  that  statement,  had  expended 
his  time  and  money  and  made  a  discov¬ 
ery  and  produced  the  source  materials. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  think  that  if  the 
Commission  posted  a  price  of  "X”  dollars 
a  ton  for  uranium  and  while  that  pi’ice 
was  posted  the  Senator  were  to  go  out 
and  dig  a  ton  of  uranium,  certainly  the 
ethics  of  the  situation.  If  nothing  else, 
would  require  the  Commission  to  take 
over  the  ton  of  uranium. 

Let  us  assume  that  after  the  Senator 
has  dug  his  ton  of  uranium  the  Com¬ 
mission  says,  “Now,  Brother  Cordon, 
that  is  all  we  want.  If  you  dig  any  more 
you  will  have  to  store  it  on  top  of  the 


ground.”  Then  the  Senator  would  go 
ahead  and  dig  at  his  own  rusk. 

Mr.  CORDON.  ’The  question,  if  I 
may  call  the  Senator’s  attention  to  it 
again,  was,  in  the  Senator’s  opinion,  is 
there  any  legal  obligation  upon  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  purchase,  if  it  has  held  itself 
out  a^  being  prepared  to  purchase,  and 
has,  as  the  Senator  suggested,  placed  its 
purchase  price  or  offer  price  on  the  ore? 
The  Senator  says  that  on  the  ground  of 
ethics  there  may  be  an  obligation,  but  it 
has  been  my  experience  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  may  desire 
that  its  people  be  ethical,  but  it  does  not 
always  follow  suit. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Huffman  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  his  col¬ 
league? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
should  i^e  said  that  it  is  not  so  simple 
as  to  be" merely  a  question  of  ore  that 
contains  only  uranium.  Uranium  ores 
are  always  complex.  Vanadium  is  al¬ 
most  always  found  in  the  same  ore,  and 
up  to  the  time  when  we  began  to  use 
uranium,  the  ore  was  picked  over  for 
the  extraction  of  vanadium  and  uranium 
went  out  on  the  dump.  Mining  devel¬ 
opment  should  and  will  go  on  even  if  the 
uranium  is  not  used. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
uranium  deposits  in  the  United  States 
are  very  limited.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  uranium  ores  we  have  discov¬ 
ered  so  far  are  very  low  grade,  with  only 
a  trace  of  uranium.  We  wanted  to  be 
certain,  in  writing  this  section  on  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  that  under  the  theory  that 
there  might  be  uranium  in  complex  ores, 
the  Government  might  restrict  all  ores 
in  the  United  States,  simply  under  the 
theory  that  there  was  a  trace  of  uranium. 
So  we  had  to  protect  the  mining  laws,  as 
well  as  protect  the  Government  in  the 
acquisition  of  uranium  ores.  It  is  not  so 
simple  a  problem  as  one  might  think. 
If  we  put  in  our  law  an  absolute  pro¬ 
hibition  with  respect  to  the  mining  of 
uranium  ores,  we  are  going  to  stop  the 
mining  of  all  ores,  and,  of  course,  that 
would  be  a  very  great  disadvantage  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  West  particularly. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
to  some  extent  that  did  happen  when 
the  withdrawal  order  of  the  President 
was  issued.  We  stopped  much  prospect¬ 
ing  in  the  Western  States.  My  point  was 
simply  to  see,  if  possible,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  protected.  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  has  not  been  proposed  by  an 
International  authority  that  all  ores 
should  be  somewhat  controlled  by  that 
authority. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  bill  provides  for 
outright  ownership  of  the  material  itself. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Wherever  it  may  be 
located? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  That  is  correct.  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  bill  that  any  arrange¬ 
ment  made  internationally  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  shall  take  precedence  over  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  biU. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  once 
this  source  material  is  removed  from  its 
natural  place  in  the  earth  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  absolute  confiscation  of  it. 
That  is,  if  the  Commission  wants  to  con¬ 
fiscate  it,  it  takes  it  over  at  its  own  price. 
But  the  thing  we  wanted  to  be  careful 
about  was  placing  a  prohibition  against 
its  development  while  it  was  in  place,  for 
fear  of  doing  violence  to  other  metals 
and  other  resources,  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  whole  mining  area.  That 
is  the  thing  we  had  to  guard  against. 
But  the  committee  did  not  hesitate,  and 
this  bill  provides  that  when  the  source 
material  has  been  removed  from  its  nat¬ 
ural  place  in  the  earth  it  shall  go  to  the 
United  States  Government.  It  goes  to 
the  Commission  directly,  and  at  the 
Commission’s  own  figures  and  own  price. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  not  quite  agree 
with  that  statement  if  it  were  not  for  the 
last  sentence  that  was  used,  that  if  the 
Commission  does  not  desire  the  mate¬ 
rial,  then  the  reservation  is  no  longer 
effective.  That  would  leave  it  wide  open 
to  sale,  export,  or  anything  else,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill, 
which  I  assume,  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  said,  do  prohibit  sales 
and  export. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  That  is  true.  Not 
only  is  the  export  of  source  material 
prohibited,  but  the  export  of  fissionable 
material  is  also  prohibited.  We  also  in 
the  amendment  prohibit  the  export  of 
any  important  component  part  of  any 
device  to  produce  fissionable  material. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  one  or  two  industries  in  the  United 
States  which  use  thorium  today,  though 
not  in  very  great  quantities.  I  talked 
with  the  president  of  one  of  these  com¬ 
panies  recently.  It  interested  me  very 
much  to  discover  what  a  wide  market 
there  still  was  for  gas  mantles,  and  there 
is  some  thorium  used  for  that  purpose. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  owns  a  claim  and  produces 
a  ton  of  thorium.  He  offers  it  to  the 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  says, 
“We  have  enough  thorium,  but  we  will 
let  you  sell  it  to  the  X  Manufacturing 
Co.,  which  in  turn  has  to  get  a  license  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  pretty 
well  gone  through  the  bill. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  going  through  the  bill  section  by 
section.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  to 
ask,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  note  on  page  58  of 
the  bill  this  provision: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  declare  any  patent  to  be  affected  with  the 
public  interest  if — 

Then  certain  conditions  are  set  out. 
Does  the  Senator  take  the  view  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  legislative  body 
of  the  United  States  by  statute  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  or  is  not  affected  with  pub¬ 


lic  Interest?  Is  not  that  purely  and 
solely  within  the  province  of  the  courts? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  No;  I  think  not.  If 
the  Senator  will  turn  to  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  the  proposed  Act,  as  set  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  bill,  he  will  find, 
I  think,  a  very  cogent  statement  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  proposed 
act  contained  on  pages  26,  27,  and  28. 

The  Commission  would  be  bound  in 
exercising  its  power  under  the  section 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred,  to 
turn  to  the  policies  and  purposes  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  What  are  those  poli¬ 
cies  and  purposes?  I  read  from  the 
bill: 

(b)  Purpose  of  act:  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  effectuate  the  policies  set  out  In 
section  1  (a)  by  providing,  among  others,  for 
the  following  major  programs  relating  to 
atomic  energy: 

(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering 
private  research  and  development  to  encour¬ 
age  maximum  scientific  progress; 

(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  information  which  will 
permit  the  dissemination  of  such  Informa¬ 
tion  to  encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for 
the  sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  Infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  practical  Industrial 
application  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  ef¬ 
fective  and  enforceable  safeguards  against 
Its  use  for  destructive  purposes  can  be  de-  ' 
vised; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  assure  the  Gov- 
erment  of  adequate  sclentfic  and  technical 
accomplishment; 

(4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of 
the  production,  ownership,  and  use  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  to  assure  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security  and  to  Insure  the  broad¬ 
est  possible  exploitation  of  the  field. 

Mr.  CORDON.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  in  the  last  analysis,  if  it  comes  down 
to  a  purely  legal  question  of  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  control  these  pat¬ 
ents  by  license  or  otherwise,  the  decision 
as  to  whether  this  activity,  or  the  rights 
under  the  patents,  as  the  case  may  be, 
are  affected  with  public  interest,  would 
rest  in  the  court,  and  the  court  would 
not  be  bound  by  any  legislative  decla¬ 
ration. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  think  not.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think  when 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  declare 
a  patent  affected  with  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  it  would  of  course  only  do  so  pro¬ 
vided  the  patent  used  atomic  energy, 
and  provided  it  used  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial,  and  before  it  granted  a  license  to 
use  the  invention  it  would  first  have  to 
come  to  the  Congress  with  a  thorough¬ 
going  report  on  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Will  the  Senator  fur¬ 
ther  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORDON.  The  question  is  going 
to  arise,  I  think,  sooner  or  later,  and  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  I  believe,  in  the 
AAA  case,  in  which  Congress  attempted 
to  regulate  agriculture,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  the  act  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional  because  agriculture  was  not  af¬ 
fected  with  public  interest,  even  though 
the  Legislature  had  attempted  to  say 
that  it  was. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  that,,  with  all  due 
deference  to  him,  I  would  attempt  to 
draw  from  the  Butler  case,  frequently 
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referred  to  as  the  AAA  case,  no  analogies 
which  would  govern  the  interpretation  of 
this  subject  which  has  within  its  being 
the  power  to  destroy  us  or  make  for  a 
better  world  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  determination  will  be  made  by  the 
Court,  but  the  point  is  that  I  think  it  is 
up  to  the  Court  to  make  it. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  tried  to  emphasize 
to  the  Senate  when  I  started  that  the 
committee  became  convinced  that  this 
subject  wrote  its  own  rules.  It  writes 
them  out  of  the  compulsion  of  logic.  It 
writes  them  out  of  the  sheer  necessity 
that  is  inherent  in  this  tremendous  force. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  included  in  this 
bill  are  some  things  which  the  committee 
accepted  only  reluctantly,  because  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  if  I  did  not  emphasize  that  in  some 
respects  we  have  departed  from  our 
former  method  of  handling  public  ques¬ 
tions.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  logic 
compels  our  conclusion. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  further  the  thought  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  just  expressed.  This  bill  is  full  of 
provisions  which  I  would  not  subscribe 
to  in  any  other  connection.  I  could  not 
possibly  regard  what  has  been  done 
here  as  a  precedent  in  any  other  direc¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  the 
Record  to  have  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  say  that  that  was 
the  sense  of  the  committee,  and  that  it 
was  thoroughly  understood  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  these  extraordinary  meas¬ 
ures  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  other  legislation. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  stated,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  knows,  my  opinion 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  exactly  to  the  effect  just  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  think  it 
is  all  bound  up  in  the  thought  that  logic 
compelled  and  necessity  required  that 
we  should  do  what  we  have  done  in  re¬ 
spect  to  mining,  in  respect  to  patents,  in 
respect  to  the  question  of  Government 
ownership  of  the  production  facilities  of 
fissionable  material,  and  in  the  require¬ 
ments  that  one  shall  be  permitted  to 
have  at  his  disposal  material  which 
might  constitute  a  private  army  or  the 
force  of  a  private  navy.  It  was  the  real¬ 
ization  that  this  material  contained 
within  itself  that  from  which  great 
blessings  might  flow,  but  also,  unhap¬ 
pily,  unless  we  handle  it  correctly  and 
unless  it  is  internationally  controlled, 
unless  we  get  effective — and  I  emphasize 
“effective”— methods  of  control  of 
atomic  energy,  I  say  to  the  Senators  that 
I  for  one  will  feel  most  discouraged  as 
to  our  future.  It  is  because  we  realized 
all  that,  that  we  decided  that  it  had  to 
be  treated  as  we  have  treated  it. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Sui  generis. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Sui  generis,  as  I 
previously  stated  to  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Realizing  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Colorado, 
as  I  understand,  have  both  participated 
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In  the  consideration  and  framing  of  the 
bill  in  committee,  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  give  it  ex¬ 
tensive  study,  I  ask.  What  is  the  effect  of 
the  bill  on  the  status  of  a  prospector  who 
goes  out  and  locates  a  lode  claim,  or  a 
placer  claim  for  that  matter,  prior  to 
patent  or  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
license  or  permit  of  any  kind  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior?  What  effect 
does  it  have  on  the  status  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  prospector  who  goes  forth  looking 
for  ore  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
refer  that  question  to  one  of  the  mining 
experts  on  the  committee,  the  other 
being  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson].  - 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Realizing  that  we 
had  two  such  experts  I  wanted  their 
opinion  on  this  question. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  agree  that  we  were 
both  very  meticulous  to  see  that  if  a 
man  has  a  valid  mining  claim,  if  he  has 
made  a  valid  location,  the  reservation 
shall  not  apply  as  against  him. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator,  if  the  location  of  the  claim 
has  been  perfected  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  then  the  Senator  says 
any  locator  in  that  situation  is  fully 
protected  by  the  t>rovisions  of  the  bill. 
But  having  in  mind  the  prospector  who 
does  not  have  a  perfected  location  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  but  has  orie 
after  its  enactment,  after  it  becomes 
effective,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  bill  on 
his  activities  as  a  prospector  and  a 
locator  on  a  valid  lode  claim  or  placer 
claim  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  say  that  if 
he  does  not  have  those  vested  and  in¬ 
choate  rights  which  a  locator  on  the 
public  domain  acquires  from  making  a 
valid  location  and  doing  the  things  sub¬ 
sequently  required  by  law — if  he  is  not 
in  that  status,  if  he  has  not  reached  that 
status,  he  continues  to  have  his  explora¬ 
tory  rights,  but  if  he  should  find  fission¬ 
able  materia],  then  it  would  be  subject 
to  the  reservation  which  applies  to  the 
public  domain  which  has  not  been 
validly  entered  for  mining  purposes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
indulge  me  for  a  further  question  or  two, 
let  us  assume,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Hart],  that  uranium  is 
found  in  complex  ores.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  prospector,  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  act,  discovers  a  ledge  or  a 
lode  of  lead  ore.  The  large  percentage 
of  commercial  value  is  in  lead,  but  his 
assay  shows  at  least  some  values  in 
uranium  or  other  fissionable  material. 
What  does  that  mean  so  far  as  the  loca¬ 
tor  of  the  claim  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Has  he  made  a  valid 
location? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  W-e  will  assume  that 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act  he 
makes  a  valid  location.  He  has  per¬ 
fected  the  location,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
perfected,  but  it  still  is  a  location,  and 
has  not  proceeded  to  patent.  In  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  his  ores  from  the  lode,  he 
finds  that  among  other  values  it  has 
some  values  in  fissionable  materials. 


Mr.  MILLIKUN.  Under  the  case 
stated,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  ura¬ 
nium  part  of  his  ore  would  belong  to  the 
United  States  Government,  but  that  that 
would  not  prevent  him  from  exploring 
and  developing  the  other  ores. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Of  course,  the  mine 
locator  is  not  in  a  position  to  separate 
the  fissionable  material  from  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Will  he  be  interfered  with  at  all 
in  his  regular  processes  or  procedure  of 
shipping  the  ore  to  the  smelter  and  han¬ 
dling  it  as  he  handled  it  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  In  my  judgment  some 
regulatory  power  would  have  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  see  that  such  a  situation  did  not 
arise.  The  Commission  proposed  to  be 
established  would  prescribe  certain  rules 
and  standards  regarding  the  protection 
and  handling  of  source  materials.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  on  its  part,  could  make  rules 
which  would  not  hinder  the  prospector, 
but  would  allow  him  to  develop  those 
things  which  were  not  fissionable:  and 
that  between  the  two  bodies  it  would 
be  possible  to  enable  him  to  mine  com¬ 
plex  ores,  and  at  the  same  time  not  al¬ 
low  fissionable  materials  to  get  out  of 
control. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado,  is 
there  ansdhing  in  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  discourage  prospecting 
for  ores  on  public  lands? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  will  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  that  we  tried  scrupu¬ 
lously  to  accomplish  what  we  had  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  this  bill,  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  prospecting,  because  we 
all  realize  that  we  want  to  obtain  fis¬ 
sionable  materials,  and  that  the  only 
way  we  can  get  them  is  to  encourage 
prospecting.  We  received  many  sugges¬ 
tions  which  would  have  locked  up  this 
whole  thing  in  the  public  domain;  when¬ 
ever  there  was  a  suggestion  of  a  fission¬ 
able  material,  it  would  at  once  become 
locked  up  and  taken  away,  removed  from 
the  opportunity  of  the  prospector.  But 
we  all  decided  that  since  we  want  fission¬ 
able  materials  we  should  encourage  the 
production  of  such  materials.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  were  so  care¬ 
ful  to  exempt  the  rights  of  a  man  who 
has  a  valid  location.  We  felUthat  so  far 
as  we  could  draw  an  analogy  there 
should  be  preserved  the  same  kind  of 
freedom  in  the  prospector  to  find  the 
fissionable  ores  as  we  want  to  preserve 
in  the  scientist  to  develop  Qssionable 
ores. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  for  his  answer.  Com¬ 
ing  from  him,  it  is  a  sufficient  assurance 
to  me  as  to  the  rights  of  the  prospector. 
I  think  I  realize  as  keenly  as  does  any¬ 
one  else  that  in  the  mining,  production, 
and  treatment  of  fissionable  materials 
there  is  a  problem.  I  heartily  approve 
v;hat  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said,  but  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  we  want  to 
encourage  the  discovery  and  location  of 
fissionable  materials.  I  believe  that  we 
can  repose  full  confidence  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prospector.  He  will  be  just  as  anx¬ 
ious  and  just  as  willing  as  any  other  part 
of  our  population  to  cooperate  in  safe¬ 
guarding  this  material. 

I  thank  the  Senator, 


Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]  if  he  is  in 
accord  with  the  expressions  which  I  have 
made. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes;  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  them.  Any 
claims  which  are  located  prior  to  the 
enactment  are  not  in  any  way  interfered 
with,  as  is  shown  in  the  language  which 
appears  on  page  43,  paragraph  (7),  be¬ 
ginning  in  line  10  after  the  semicolon: 

Except  that  with  respect  to  any  location, 
entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  no  reservation  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made,  if  such  reser¬ 
vation  wdifld  deprive  any  person  of  any  exist¬ 
ing  or  Inchoate  rights  or  privileges  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  or  would 
otherwise  enjoy. 

That  takes  care  of  the  man  who  al¬ 
ready  has  a  claim  or  title  to  a  claim. 
The  next  sentence  is: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause 
to  be  inserted  in  every  patent,  conveyance, 
lease,  permit,  or  other  authorization  here¬ 
after  granted  to  use  the  public  lands  or 
their  mineral  resources,  under  any  of  which 
I  there  might  result  the  extraction  of  any 
materials  so  reserved,  a  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  all  such  materials,  whether 
or  not  of  commercial  value,  together  with 
the  right  of  the  United  States  through  its 
authorized  agents  or  representatives  at  any 
time  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  prospect 
for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same,  making  just 
compensation  for  any  damage  or  injury  occa¬ 
sioned  thereby. 

The  reservation  in  that  second  sen¬ 
tence  goes  only  to  the  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial.  If  there  is  a  trace,  the  Government 
could  control  that  trace.  If  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity,  the  control  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  considerable  quantity.  If 
the  owner  of  the  claim  should  not  wish 
to  mine  the  fissionable  material,  if  he 
should  adopt  a  dog-in-the-manger  atti¬ 
tude  and  refuse  to  mine  it,  then  under 
this  provision  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  could  go  in  and  mine  the  fissionable 
material  and  pay  him  for  such  damage 
as  it  might  cause  to  his  holdings. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  statement 
of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MCMAHON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3neld? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CORDON.  First,  let  me  compli¬ 
ment  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
a  magnificent  job  in  a  field  of  substan¬ 
tially  original  research.  I  have  run 
through  the  bill,  and  while  I  realize  that 
no  cursory  attention  to  it  could  put  one 
in  possession  of  even  an  outline  of  the 
amount  of  research,  study,  and  applica¬ 
tion  necessary  before  this  bill  could  be 
drafted,  I  do  recognize  that  it  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Even  so,  may  I  be  criti¬ 
cal  again  for  a  moment? 

On  page  61,  continuing  on  page  62,  are 
provisions  in  connection  with  the  power 
to  take  patent  rights.  I  find  there  stand¬ 
ards  for  determining  fair  compensation. 
It  has  always  been  my  understanding  of 
the  law  that  that  is  solely  the  judicial 
province,  and  that  standards  may  not  be 
established  by  the  legislative  body.  I 
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should  like  to  have  the  view  of  the  chair¬ 
man  on  that  question. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  Senator’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  legislative  body  has  not  the 
right  to  establish  standards  for  fair  com¬ 
pensation.  In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to 
establish  fair  and  just  standards  in  every 
case  in  which  we  provide  for  the  taking 
of  private  property,  and  standards  which 
can  be  wisely  administered. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Please  understand 
that  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  standards 
which  have  been  established,  or  of  the 
good  faith  and  intention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  establishing  them;  but  that  ques¬ 
tion  arose  in  my  mind,  and  I  desired  to 
have  the  Senator’s  view  on  it.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  May  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  on  page 
62  there  is  provided  an  ample  judicial 
review  for  anyone  who  is  aggrieved  by 
~  the  application  of  the  standard  rule  by 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  only  two  more  matters  which  I  wish 
to  refer  to  briefly,  because  time  goes 
apace  and,  under  the  agreement,  for  this 
all-important  matter  we  have  only  2 
hours  in  which  to  conclude  its  considera¬ 
tion. 

I  wish  to  refer,  first,  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  bill  we  have  made  ample  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  promotion  of  research,  be¬ 
cause,  as  I  have  previously  indicated,  we 
realized  that  unless  we  have  progress  in 
this  field,  we  shall  certainly  drop  back 
into  a  second-place  position.  So,  under 
section  3  of  the  bill  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in  such 
manner  as  to  continue  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities. 
Under  the  bill  the  Commission  is  em¬ 
powered  to  conduct  its  own  research  op¬ 
erations.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  is  also  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  arrangements,  in¬ 
cluding  contracts,  agreements,  grants  in 
aid,  and  loans,  for  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities  relat¬ 
ing  to  atomic  energy. 

I  desire  to  refer  briefly  to  the  fact  that 
in  section  6  of  the  bill  we  have  carefully 
considered  the  subject  of  military  ap¬ 
plications  of  atomic  erfergy,  and  under 
that  section  we  provide  for  the  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  production  'of  atomic 
weapons  within  the  proposed  Commis¬ 
sion.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  will  not  have  a  right  to 
conduct  research  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  and  atomic  weapons.  That  does 
not  mean  that  any  citizen  may  not,  in¬ 
dependently  of  Government  or  of  grants 
in  aid  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  proceed 
to  use  his  inventive  genius  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  about  an  improvement 
in  the  science. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  further  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  your  committee 
realized  that  what  we  were  writing  was 
in  a  new  field— a  field  in  which  there  had 
been  no  experience.  So  we  wisely,  I 
think,  concluded  to  write  Into  the  bill  a 
recognition  of  that  fact.  If  Senators 


will  examine  the  bill,  they  will  see  that 
we  specifically  declare  that  we  are  writ¬ 
ing  interim  legislation.  I  certainly  would 
not  be  one  who  would  believe  that  this 
bill  may  not  have  to  be  amended  within 
a  short  period  of  time,  because,  although 
I  think  the  committee  has  labored  wisely 
and  well,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  group  of  Senators  to  sit  down 
and  try  to  write  a  bill  which  would  be  a 
permanent  blueprint  in  this  new  science. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  bill  deserves  the  immediate 
and  favorable  action  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  in  every  sense  a  nonpartisan  bill.  The 
subject  was  of  too  great  importance  to 
receive  anything  but  consideration  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  national  interest. 
It  was  approved,  as  I  have  indicated, 
after  months  of  study  and  preparation, 
by  men  of  both  parties  whose  only  con¬ 
cern  was  the  best  interests  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  people  who  compose  it.  That 
was  the  anvil  on  which  every  action  was 
hammered  out.  That  was  the  criterion 
by  which  every  word  was  judged. 

The  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  with 
unanimous  committee  approval.  No  sec¬ 
tion,  no  paragraph,  no  word  was  adopted 
except  by  unanimous  consent.  The 
achievement  of  unanimity  on  every  phase 
of  a  subject  so  complex  and  so  vital  merits 
the  approbation  of  Senators. 

I  believe  it  is  an  enlightened,  forward- 
looking,  common-sense  bill,  based  on  the 
realities  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
the  peculiarities  of  atomic  energy,  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  a  bill  based  on  careful 
study  and  extended  consideration. 
Aware  of  their  unique  responsibility  as 
builders  of  the  atomic  age,  the  commit¬ 
tee  members  labored  long  and  arduously 
to  forg€  in  the  fires  of  democratic  action 
the  finest  instrument  they  could  devise 
in  the  discharge  of  their  grave  assign¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  right 
here  is  an  appropriate  time  to  express 
again  my  profound  sense  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  support  and  consideration, 
shown  by  members  of  the  committee  to 
its  chairman. 

Mr.  VANDENBEIRG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  is 
very  kind  in  his  comments  in  respect  to 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  that  I  am  sure  the  committee 
reciprocates  the  chairman’s  feelings. 
One  of  the  amazing  things  about  this 
report  upon  this  highly  technical  and 
involved  subject  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
unanimous.  That  does  not  mean  that 
there  have  not  been  the  sharpest  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  course  of  the  consideration 
during  the  last  5  months.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  have  been  almost  bitter  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  committee  in  the  course 
of  the  evolution  of  the  final  product. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  18  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate  and  in  my  service 
on  many  committees,  I  have  never 
known  a  committee  which  more  zeal¬ 
ously  and  faithfully  and  loyally  under¬ 
took  its  task  than  this  one,  nor  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  more  earnestly  explored 
every  avenue  of  its  responsibilities.  For 
that  net  result  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 


mittee  himself  is  entitled  a  very  large 
share  of  credit.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that,  despite  all  the  interim  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  net  report  is  not  only  unan¬ 
imous  on  paper,  but  it  is  unanimous  in 
fact  and  in  spirit.  I  think  that  is  a  great 
compliment  to  the  chairman,  and  I  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  this  orchid. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  show,  in  this  connection, 
what  the  membership  of  the  committee 
was.  It  was  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  and  the 
other  members  were  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Milli- 
kin],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER],  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Hart],  and  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  is  running  out 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  the  de¬ 
bate,  but  I  wish  to  add  before  taking  my 
seat  that  not  only  were  there  tremendous 
differences  within  the  committee  but 
also  in  the  scientific  world,  as  well  as 
differences  between  the  scientific  world 
and  the  congressional  viewpoint.  Those 
differences  often  flamed  during  the 
course  of  the  5  months  into  what  some¬ 
times  promised  to  be  Almost  a  fatal  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  there  again  we  reached 
unanimity  of  conclusion  at  the  end  of 
our  consideration,  and  I  think  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  approves  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  as  completely  as  does  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  merely  make  that  statement  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Senate,  on  a  matter  of  this 
utterly  technical  character,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  accept  the  judgment  of  its  com¬ 
mittee,  and  must  act  substantially  on 
the  basis  of  confidence  and  faith  in  the 
committee’s  work,  although  in  this  in¬ 
stance  confidence  and  faith  are  justified. 

I  express  only  the  prayer  and  hope 
that  the  success  which  we  have  had  in 
thus  meeting  the  domestic  problem  may 
soon  be  paralleled  in  the  larger  area 
where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  must  find  an  international 
formula  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  on  a  basis  which  will  ef¬ 
fectively  prohibit  the  use  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  for  destructive  purposes  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  which  will  dependably 
police  such  situation  against  anyone  who 
exercises  bad  faith.  Except  as  we  can 
move  from  this  unanimous  action  to  the 
larger  unanimous  action  in  the  world 
itself,  we  shall  hereafter  confront  the 
kind  of  destruction  which  may  involve 
a  war  which  will  last  minutes  instead  of 
months,  and  in  which  the  first  casualty 
list  will  be  the  last. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  for  his  most  generous  remarks.  I 
appreciate  them  very  much. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
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the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

While  we  are  paf^sing  out  compliments 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  overlook 
our  very  efficient  staff  consisting  of  Dr. 
Condon,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards; 
James  Newman,  our  counsel;  Christopher 
Boland,  the  staff  director;  and  other  per¬ 
sons  who  were  cei’tainly  faithful,  and  effi¬ 
cient.  We  had  differences  of  opinion 
even  with  them,  but  all  those  differences 
were  resolved.  One  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion — the  Senator  from  Michigan  hinted 
at  it — was  between  the  scientists  and  the 
Army.  Our  committee  was  able  even  to 
resolve  that  difference  to  the  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction,  I  think,  of  the  scientists  and 
of  our  highest  military  authorities.  So, 
in  our  committee,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
really  been  doing  some  resolving. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  If  we  could  only  get 
the  Senate  to  resolve  the  bill,  we  would 
be  entirely  satisfied.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado.  ' 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  been  on  the  floor  during  all  the  de¬ 
bate  concerning  the  pending  measure, 
and  during  the  time  when  orchids  were 
being  handed  out,  but  I  should  like  to 
add  my  appreciation  to  the  services  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  its 
staff.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  like 
to  bring  them  all  back  to  the  realities  of 
the  bill. 

Has  there  been  any  statement  made 
with  reference  to  international  arrange¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  there  any  limita¬ 
tion  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  In  respect  to  whatever  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  the  Commission, 
and  are  those  arrangements  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Of  course,  we  must 
appreciate  that  this  bill  deals  with 
atomic  energy  within  our  own  country. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
conduct  negotiations  looking  to  interna¬ 
tional  arrangements.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  a  very  eminent  and  distinguished 
American,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  as  our  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Committee  which  will 
try  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  When  that  agreement  is  reached — 
and  may  God  be  willing  that  it  shall 
be  reached — it  will  have  to  come  back 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

I  may  say  further  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  kept 
in  constant  touch  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  with  Mr.  Baruch.  Next  week 
the  committee  will  confer  with  Mr. 
Baruch  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  his 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  exact 
course  which  should  be  pursued  in  the 
coming  negotiations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  further  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  The  point  which  I  wish 
to  make  is  an  utterly  fundamental  one 
and  has  been,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 


Michigan  is  concerned,  ever  since  the 
bomb  was  dropped  upon  Hiroshima. 

The  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  has  been  set  up  under  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  During  the  course  of 
that  action  the  record  was  clearly  and 
distinctly  made  that  every  nation  re¬ 
selves  to  itself,  by  its  own  constitutional 
process,  the  approval  of  the  ultimate 
recommendations  of  the  committee. 

When  Mr.  Baruch  was  appointed  as 
the  American  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Atomic  Enft-gy  Committee,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I 
sent  him  a  questionnaire  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  sure  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  with  reference  to  the  subject.  One 
of  the  questions  was  the  one  which  has 
been  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  this  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Baruch’s 
categorical  reply  was  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  must  pass  upon  the 
ultimate  treaty  which  will  contain  the 
ultimate  arrangements  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  control  of  atomic  energy  and.  I 
hope,  for  the  outlawry  of  its  use  for 
destructive  purposes. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  for  their  statements  relative  to 
the  question  which  I  propounded.  I  feel 
that  they  have  cleared  up  satisfactorily 
the  point  which  I  had  in  mind.  - 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  opportunity  came  to  present  this  very 
necessary  bill  to  tjie  Senate  we  found 
that  we  had  only  2  hours  in  which  to  do 
so.  I  had  prepared  and  was  ready  to 
deliver  a  very  extensive  and  minute 
analysis  of  each  section  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  report  was  filed  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  April  19.  It  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspaper  editors  and  to  the 
public.  I  believe  the  subject  has  been 
so  well  discussed  in  the  public  press,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  have 
been  so  thoroughly  understood,  that  it  is 
not  nec^sary  for  me  longer  to  trespass 
upon  the  time  of  the  Senate  by  making  a 
more  detailed  explanation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  however,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close 
of  debate  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
explanation  which  I  had  intended  to 
make,  had  more  time  been  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(The  explanation  appears  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  bill. ) 

Mr.  President,  I  close  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  hope  that  we  may,  with  all 
possible  speed,  conclude  consideration  of 
this  bill.  It  is  my  opinion  that  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  matter  has  already  been  de¬ 
layed  too  long.  I  should  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  if  the  Commission,  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  bill,  had  been  appointed 
a  month  ago  so  that  it  could  have  been 
in  conference  with  Mr.  Baruch  and  with 
the  State  Department  In  aiding  and 
helping  in  the  project  of  preparing  a 
proposal  for  the  international  control 
of  atomic  energy.  When  the  bill  has 
been  passed  we  shall  have  taken  a  his¬ 
toric  step  in  a  solution  of  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  which  ever  challenged 


the  mind  of  man.  I  hope  it  will  be  found 
the  committee  has  done  its  work  well, 
and  I  trust  that  Senators  can  see  their 
way  clear  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  before  he 

Mr.  McMAHON.  WiU  not  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  offer  several  committee 
amendments  to  the  amendment  now 
pending?  They  provide  for  prohibition 
of  the  export  of  the  component  parts  of 
atomic  energy  production  devices.  I  call 
up  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  37,  after 
line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

(e)  Manufactura  of  production  facilities: 
Unless  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the 
Commission,  no  person  may  manufacture, 
produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  facilities  for 
the  production  of  fissionable  material. 
Licenses  shall  be  Issued  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may  by 
regulation  establish  and  shall  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  such  standards  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  will  restrict  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  such  facilities  to 
effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this 
act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  require  a  license  for  such  manufacture, 
production,  transfer,  or  acquisition  incident 
to  or  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  United  States  of  the 
types  specified  in  section  3,  or  to  prohibit 
the  Commission  from  manufacturing  or  pro¬ 
ducing  such  facilities  for  its  own  use. 

On  page  47,  strike  out  lines  4  through 
10,  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(b)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture,  produce,  trans¬ 
fer,  or  acquire  any  equipment  or  device  utiliz¬ 
ing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  as 
a  military  weapon,  except  as  may  be  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  modify  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  act,  or  to  pro¬ 
hibit  research  activities  in  respect  of  military 
weapons,  or  to  permit  the  export  of  any  such 
equipment  or  device. 

On  page  47,  line  14,  after  the  word 
“manufacture”  insert  “produce,  or  ex¬ 
port.” 

On  page  47,  line  19,  after  the  word 
“manufacture”,  insert  “production,  ex¬ 
port.” 

On  page  48,  line  13,  after  the  word 
“manufacture”,  insert  “production,  ex¬ 
port.” 

On  page  48,  line  15,  after  the  word 
“manufacture”,  insert  “production,  ex¬ 
port.” 

On  page  43,  line  23,  after  the  word 
“manufacture”,  insert  “production,  ex¬ 
port.” 

On  page  56,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out 
“as  the  Commission  may  determine”  and 
in  lieu  thereof  insert  “as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act.” 

On  page  66,  after  line  5,  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

(c)  Advisory  committees:  The  members  of 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  established 
pursuant  to  section  2  (b)  and  the  members 
of  advisory  boards  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  may  serve 
as  such  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  109  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code 
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(18  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  198  and  203)  or  section 
19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 
1944,  except  Insofar  as  such  sections  may 
prohibit  any  such  member  from  receiving 
compensation  In  respect  of  any  particular 
matter  which  directly  Involves  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  In  which  the  Commission  Is 
directly  Interested. 

On  page  69,  line  13,  after  “4  (b)”, 
insert  “4  (e).” 

On  page  71,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following: 

(a)  The  term  “atomic  energy”  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  all  forms  of  energy  re¬ 
leased  In  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of 
nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation. 

On  page  72,  after  line  15,  insert  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

(f)  The  term  “equipment  or  device  utiliz¬ 
ing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy” 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  equipment 
or  device  capable  of  making  use  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  mak¬ 
ing  use^of  atomic  energy  and  any  Important 
component  part  especially  designed  for  such 
equipment  or  devices,  a^  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(g)  The  term  “facilities  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  any  equipment  or  device 
capable  of  such  production  and  any  im¬ 
portant  component  part  especially  designed 
for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
to  the  committee  amendment  now  pend¬ 
ing. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  as 
amended. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  very  much  to  rise  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  moment.  Perhaps  it  has 
already  been  covered,  but  I  observe  the 
provision  with  respect  to  public  lands 
on  page  43.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
language  appearing  there  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  prevent  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  association  which  may  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  atomic  project 
during  the  war,  and  which  may  have  ac¬ 
quired,  or  sought  to  acquire,  locations  or 
rights,  inchoate  or  otherwise,  upon  the 
public  domain,  from  perfecting  such 
claims,  would  such  claims  be  barred  by 
the  provision  referred  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr, 
Hatch]  asked  the  same  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  They  would  not  be 
barred. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Such  claims  would 
not  be  barred? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  They  would  not  be 
barred. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  believe  that 
such  claims  should  be  barred,  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  write  an  amendment  which 
I  should  like  to  present  for  considera¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  Is  rather  difficult  to 
conceive  thaf  the  Senate  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  permit 
any  corporation,  association,  or  indi¬ 


vidual  who  participated  in  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  project,  or  any  other  project,  to  take 
advantage  of  such  participation  to  as¬ 
sert  rights  upon  the  public  domain. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
understand  the  Senator’s  question.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  Vanadium  Corp.  of 
America  were  digging  uranium  on  the 
public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  sale  to 
the  Manhattan  project.  Is  that  the 
situation  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  corporation  at  all. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  understand  that; 
I  am  merely  using  that  as  an  illustration 
because  the  Vanadium  Corp.  was  a  sup¬ 
plier  of  the  Manhattan  project. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  carefully  the 
provision  written  to  take  care  of  the 
public  lands,  he  will  find  that  if  there  is 
a  perfected  claim  the  owner  of  such 
claim  can  proceed  to  prospect  it  and 
mine  it,  but  when  he  has  separated  the 
uranium  from  its  place  in  nature,  then 
he  must  get  a  license  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  move  it,  and  he  must  sell  it  to 
the  Commission.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  that  all  that  he  is  compensated 
for  is  the  digging,  the  exploring,  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  it  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No  compensation 
is  allowed  for  the  value  of  the  material 
itself? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  To  thoce  who  go 
down  to  the  Interior  Department  today, 
after  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  and 
file  a  perfecting  claim,  no  compensation 
will  be  paid  for  the  material  itself.  In 
the  case  of  those  who  have  perfected 
claims  on  the  public  lands,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  empowered  to  make  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  material  itself. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  talking  about  a  specific  class  of 
claimants,  namely,  claimants  who  might 
possibly,  for  the  purpose  oi  acquiring 
private  rights  have  utilized  their  access 
to  secret  information,  and  their  access 
to  a  development  which  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  appropriation  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  funds.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  committee  would  leave  the  door 
open  to  such  a  raid  upon  the  public  do¬ 
main  and  upon  the  Public  Treasury.  Not 
that  it  may  have  happened;  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  did  happen, 
but  cp'tainly  the  door  should  not  be  left 
open.' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  discover,  if  he  reads  carefully 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  has  a  complete  monopoly 
of  all  fissionable  materials. 

IVft’.  McMAHON.  All  source  materials, 
as  well  as  of  fissionable  materials. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  All  source 
materials.  Of  course,  we  could  not  do 
violence,  and  did  not  care  to  do  violence, 
to  anyone  who  had  a  claim  on  the  public 
domain,  but  he  cannot  market,  really, 
any  of  this  material.  There  is  only  one 
market,  and  he  has  to  take  the  price  that  / 
Is  offered  him  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  submit  that  the 
Senator  does  not  concentrate  his  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  point  I  am  asking.  i  have 
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no  desire  to  deprive  a  person  who  in  good 
faith  made  a  location  upon  the  public 
domain  of  the  right  to  complete  the  loca¬ 
tion,  provided  such  a  person  was  not  in 
privity  with  the  atomic  project.  I  think 
any  person  who  was  in  privity  with  the 
atomic  project  should  not  be  entitled  to 
any  benefit  whatsoever. 

My  thought  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  should  be  added  at  the  appropriate 
place  an  amendment  which  would  read 
something  like  this: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  person,  cor¬ 
poration,  partnership,  or  association  which 
had  any  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  project, 
may  benefit  by  any  location  upon  the  public 
domain  taken  after  such  person  took  part  in 
the  project. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  proposes  is  not  necessary  at  all 
because  there  has  been  no  occasion  of 
that  kind.  No  corporation  or  person,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  has  made  one 
red  cent  out  of  the  mining  of  uranium 
ore. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  not  talking 
about  what  may  have  been  done  in  the 
past;  I  am  talking  about  what  may  be 
done  in  the  future.  I  know  that  the  air 
was  full  6f  rumors  of  efforts  upon  the 
part  of  some  who  were  in  privity  with 
the  project  to  obtain  rights  upon  the 
public  domain.  Whether  there  is  any 
basis  for  those  rumors,  I  know  not,  but 
certainly  the  amendment  which  I  now 
suggest  would  harm  no  person  who  was 
in  good  faith.  It  would  deprive  no  bona 
fide  locator  of  any  right,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  be  disadvantageous  to  the 
Government. 

I  suggest  that  the  committee  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer¬ 
ence,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  surveyed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The 
holder  of  such  a  claim  as  the  Senator 
described  cannot  make  any  profit  out  of 
it.  He  has  to  sell  all  the  source  material 
to  the  Government  at  the  Government’s 
price. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  What  of  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Who  is 
going  to  make  any  “killing”  on  that  kind 
of  a  proposition?  It  simply  is  not  within 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  anyone  to 
make  a  profit. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  all 
I  know  about  the  bill  is  what  I  have  read 
in  the  report,  at  which  I  just  glanced, 
and  in  the  print  which  which  appears 
before  us,  on  page  43,  I  find  this  lan¬ 
guage: 

All  uranium,  thorium,  and  all  other  mate¬ 
rials  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  to  be  peculiarly  essential 
to  the  production  of  fissionable  m'aterlal, 
contained.  In  whatever  concentration,  in  de¬ 
posits  In  the  public  lands  are  hereby  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States;  except  that 
with  respect  to  any  location,  entry,  or  settle¬ 
ment  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  no  reservation  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  made — 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  “If.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think,  perhaps,  rather  than  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  I  dictated  while  ex¬ 
temporaneously  talking  about  the  mat- 
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ter,  the  idea  I  have  in  mind  would  be 
much  better  by  striking  out  the  words 
“prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act”,  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
“prior  to  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  any 
Government  experimentations  for  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  did  not  finish  the  sentence  he  was 
reading. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Very  well,  I  shall 
finish  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  word  “if”  in  line  13,  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  proceed. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  read: 

Shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made,  if  such 
reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any 
existing  or  inchoate  rights  or  privileges  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  or 
would  otherwise  enjoy. 

In  other  words,  at  any  time  from  now 
on  until  the  bill  is  signed  a  right  may  be 
asserted,  and  by  this  language  it  is  pro¬ 
tected,  no  matter  by  whom  the  right  is 
claimed.  It  may  be  made  by  any  person 
who  participated  in  the  atomic-bomb 
project.  Certainly,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
grant  such  a  wide-open  opportunity  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  public  domain. 
I  certainly  hope  the  amendment  which  I 
have  suggested  will  be  accepted  by  the 
committee  and  taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  proceed  and  read  at 
the  bottom  of  page  43,  beginning  with 
the  word  “any”;  I  wish  he  would  read 
that  language  in  connection  with  the 
language  which  he  has  just  read. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Very  well. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior — 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No;  begin 
with  the  word  “any”,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  43,  in  line  25. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Let  me  read  the 
prior  sentence  so  we  may  all  understand 
the  connection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Very  well. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause 
to  be  Inserted  In  every  patent,  conveyance, 
lease,  permit,  or  other  authorization  here¬ 
after  granted  to  use  the  public  lands  or  their 
mineral  resources,  under  any  of  which  there 
might  result  the  extraction  of  any  materials 
so  reserved,  a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  all  such  materials,  whether  or  not  of  com¬ 
mercial  value,  together  with  the  right  of 
the  United  States  through  its  authorized 
agents  or  representatives  at  any  time  to  enter 
upon  the  land  and  prospect  for,  mine,  and 
remove  the  same,  making  just  compensation 
for  any  damage  or  Injury  occasioned  thereby. 

Mr.  President,  the  reading  of  that  sen¬ 
tence  to  my  mind  only  increases  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  proves  emphatically  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  writing  into  the  bill  such  an 
amendment  as  I  suggest. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  last 
sentence  the  Senator  read  pertains  to 
land  which  will  be  filed  upon  after  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Not  at  all.  It  does 
not  say  that.  It  merely  says  “in  every 
patent,  conveyance,  lease,  permit,  or 
other  authorization  hereafter  granted.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes; 
‘'hereafter  granted.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly.  But 
the  rights  which  have  accrued  by  alloca¬ 
tion  heretofore  are  exempted  from  that 


provision,  or  else  there  is  no  meaning  in 
language.  By  this  language  a  lawsuit  is 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
Senator  proceed  and  read  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph,  beginning  with  the  word 
“any.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  What  I  am  unable 
to  imderstand,  Mr.  President,  is  why  the 
Senator  resists  a  perfectly  simple  amend¬ 
ment  that  can  cause  no  trouble  to  any 
person  who  has  acted  in  good  faith.  All 
in  the  world  I  want  to  do  is  to  close  the 
door  to  a  possible  wrong,  and  certainly 
no  member  of  the  committee  can  take 
the  position  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  permit  any  person  who  had 
any  part  whatsoever  in  this  tremendous 
public  expenditure  for  the  development 
of  fissionable  materials  to  .  assert  and 
maintain  any  claim  upon  the  public 
domain  to  deposits  of  such  materials. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  While  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
necessary.  I  do  not  think  it  will  add 
anything  to  the  monopoly  which  the 
Government  already  possesses  of  the 
source  materials,  and  the  only  fear  I 
have  of  his  amendment  is  that  it  may 
complicate  other  matters. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  can  see  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  it  complicating  anybody*  or 
anything,  because  all  it  does  it  to  say 
that  a  person  who  was  in  privity  with 
this  great  project  shall  not  gain  any 
advantage  thereby.  That  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  ethical  conduct.  If 
the  amendment  which  I  have  hastily 
drafted — I  do  not  want  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  bill — is  not 
sufficient,  or  if  it  is  too  much,  it  can  be 
perfected  in  conference.  The  bill  has 
to  go  to  the  House.  Now  let  it  go  out 
of  the  Senate  with  a  clear  implication 
that  we  do  not  want  to  open  the  door  to 
abuses. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  I  understand  the 
purport  of.  the  distinguished  Senator’s 
suggested  amendment,  it  might  put  the 
Congress  in  the  position  of  retroactively 
destroying  the  rights  which  the  Senator 
knows  a  man  who  has  made  a  valid  loca¬ 
tion  comes  into  even  against  the  United 
States  Government.  If  there  is  a 
fraudulent  location,  no  matter  by  whom 
made,  then  the  law  has  many  remedies 
for  vacating  such  a  location.  If  the  lo¬ 
cation  is  not  fraudulent  I  know  of  no  way 
whereby  we  can  retroactively  exclude,  a 
man  from  those  rights  which  he  gets 
even  against  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  if  he  has  made  a  valid  location  and 
has  done  the  other  things  required  by 
law  to  be  done. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course  the 
Senator  is  quite  correct.  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  block  any  such  person,  but  I  do 
have  a  desire  to  say  in  language  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood  that  any  per¬ 
son  who  benefitted  by  the  tremendous 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  by  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  scientists  which  were  carried 
on  in  a  patriotic  effort  to  defend  the 
Nation,  shall  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
claim  after  he  acquired  secret  Govern¬ 
ment  information.  It  seems  to  me  out¬ 
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rageous,  Mr.  President,  that  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  most  respectfully 
suggest  that,  it  seems  to  me,  if  a  valid 
location  has  been  made  we  can  not  upset 
it  by  retroactively  declaring  that  because 
a  man  has  been  engaged  in  atomic 
energy  work  his  location,  because  of  that 
fact,  retroactively  has  become  fraudu¬ 
lent.  I  earnestly  suggest  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who  is 
so  well  acquainted  with  our  western 
mining  law,  that  that  is  something  which 
would  not  be  warranted. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  made 
an  appropriation  and  placed  it  under 
the  highly  secret  custody  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  smashing  the  atom 
and  developing  the  atom  bomb  so  as  to 
protect  the  very  life  of  the  Nation.  That 
having  been  done,  the  scientists  of  the 
Nation,  and  of  the  world  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  were  brought  into  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  search  the  country  for  deposits 
of  fissionable  material.  Now  shall  we 
say  that  the  mining  law,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  prospectors  upon  the 
public  domain,. shall  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  permit  those  who  were  brought  into 
this  project  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  defense  of  its  life  to 
assert  title  to  the  public  domain? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  answers  itself.  I  hope  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  the  amendment  which 
I  originally  suggested,  and  take  it  to  con¬ 
ference.  Let  us  consider  this  question. 
Let  us  put  the  flashlight  of  public  opinion 
on  it.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
amendment  should  be  resisted.  If  no 
wrong  has  been  done,  no  one  will  be  in¬ 
jured.  If  no  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  private 
and  secret  knowledge,  no  one  will  be 
harmed.  The  amendment  which  I  sug¬ 
gest  has  only  one  purpose.  It  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States  from  exploitation  by  those  who, 
having  participated  in  this  project,  may 
have  attempted  to  go  out  upon  the  public 
domain  and  acquire  rights. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  30 eld? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yields 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  there  has  been  no  secret 
about  the  growing  value  of  fissionable 
materials.  In  Colorado  the  humble  man 
who  has  taken  up  a  claim  and  developed 
such  materials  has  been  able  to  sell  them 
for.  the  first  time  and  obtain  money  for 
them.  He  proceeds^on  his  own  expecta¬ 
tions  that  a  certain  ore  will  be  profitable 
if  he  can  find  it,  and  he  locates  his  claims 
accordingly.  I  do  not  know  of  any  facts 
which  would  sustain  the  fear  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
What  I  am  afraid  of  is  this:  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  now  say  that  anyone 
who  has  made  a  valid  location  under  the 
existing  standards  at  the  time  he  made  it 
can  be  deprived  of  the  location  because 
he  may  have  had  inside  information  that 
such  a  location,  if  fie  could  find  the  ore, 
might  be  valuable.  I  appeal  to  the  Sen- 
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ator’s  wide  experience  in  such  matters, 
and  suggest  that  we  would  be  doing 
something  that  is  not  sound. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  has 
answered  himself.  I  say  without  any 
reservation  whatsoever  that  no  person 
having  inside  information — to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado — 
should  be  permitted  to  profit  by  such 
inside  information,  since  he  secured  it  as 
the  result  of  the  appropriation  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Every  mining  pros¬ 
pector  in  Colorado  who  has  produced  fis¬ 
sionable  material  has  benefited  through 
the  expenditure  of  Government  money 
for  fissionable  materials,  and  they  have 
all  acted  on  the  expectation  of  profit. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  further  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
most  of  them  acted  as  employees,  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  of  the  Manhattan 
project.  Prospectors  were  prospecting 
for  these  materials  all  over  the  West, 
financed,  in  many  instances,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  by  the  Manhattan  project  itself. 
We  would  deprive  those  men  of  their 
livelihood. 

If  the  Senator  will  further  yield,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  another  phase. 
Are  we  to  say  to  the  atomic  scientist,  in 
a  hastily  drawn  amendment  applying  to 
this  particular  subject,  that  as  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  a  university  in  years  to  come  he 
may  not  use  the  information  which  he 
gained  in  the  laboratory?  Are  we  to  say 
to  the  engineer  who  worked  on  the  Man¬ 
hattan  project  or  the  Hanford  project, 
“You  may  not,  as  an  employee  of  private 
Industry,  use  the  engineering  techniques 
which  were  developed  at  Government 
expense,  and  which  form  a  part  of  your 
knowledge  and  capabilities”?  Are  we  to 
say  to  persons  who  heretofore  have  val¬ 
idly,  and  without  fraud,  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  located  prop¬ 
erties  in  connection  with  their  business, 
in  which  some  uranium  may  be  found, 
“We  are  going  to  enact  a  retroactive 
statute  destroying  existing  legitimate 
property  rights”?  I  do  not  believe  we 
can,  unless JK'e  want  to  go  into  the  brain 
of  the  scientist  and  deal  with  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  engineer  and  say  to  him, 
“You  may  not  use  any  of  your  engineer¬ 
ing  training  or  any  of  the  education  you 
have  obtained  in  the  Manhattan  project, 
simply  because  you  have  obtained  that 
Information  at  Government  expense  and 
as  a  part  of  the  war  effort.” 

I  believe  that  a  broad  principle  is  in¬ 
volved,  which  we  should  consider  very 
carefully.  I  am  convinced  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  the  ownership  of  this 
metal  and  the  control  over  the  metal  is 
so  reserved  In  the  Government  that  I  do 
not  see  how  in  the  world  any  company  or 
individual  could  make  a  really  worth¬ 
while  profit  from  the  discovery  or  trans¬ 
fer  of  uranium. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  that  I  am  no  more 
anxious  than  he  is,  or  than  anyone  else 
is,  that  anyone  should  profit  at  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  taking  undue  advantage  of  a 
holding  of  public  land.  However,  I  in¬ 
vite  the  Senator’s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  X  corporation,  which  has  been 
supplying  uranium  to  the  Manhattan 
project,  extended  its  claims  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
more  uranium  to  sell  to  the  Government, 
it  would  not  profit  to  any  appreciable  or 
measurable  extent,  because  the  Senator 
will  see  in  section  5,  on  page  42,  that  the 
Commission  sets  the  price.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  the  sole  effective  possible  buyer. 
If  X  company  were  not  to  take  the  price 
set  by  the  only  purchaser  in  America,  the 
Government,  which  price  would  be  based 
on  the  work  of  getting  the  material  out 
of  the  ground,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
profit  very  greatly  under  the  situation 
which  the  Senator  has  described. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Why  permit  the 
person  who  had  Inside  information  to 
acquire  the  title? 

What  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said 
in  attempting  to  compare  the  situation 
which  I  have  described  with  that  of  a 
scientist  is  utterly  without  basis.  Of 
course  there  is  no  analogy  whatever.  I 
use  again  the  phrase  used  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado — “inside  infor¬ 
mation.”  I  suggest  that  if  the  language 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  intended  to  mean  what  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  says  it  ought  to 
mean,  this  is  the  way  it  ought  to  read; 

Except  that  with  respect  to  any  location, 
entry,  or  settlement,  made  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  no  reservation  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made.  If  such  res¬ 
ervation  would  deprive  any  person,  whether 
or  not  he  was  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  he  had  Inside  Information  derived  from 
an  appropriation  made  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  of  any  existing  or  Inchoate 
rights  or  privileges  which  he  may  have  as¬ 
serted  after  he  became  associated  with  the 
atomic  pr^ect. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  position  is  so 
apparent  that  I  am  utterly  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  resist  the  suggested  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  if 
he  has  a  proviso  which  he  wishes  to  in¬ 
sert  after  the  word  “enjoy”  in  line  15. 
Would  he  state  his  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  proviso,  and  what  would  the 
language  of  the  proviso  be? 

Mr.  O’MAHONKY.  As  I  stated  to  the 
Senator,  I  dictated  a  suggested  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  floor.  Perhaps  the  official 
reporter  who  took  down  the  amendment 
will  come  back  and  reread  it.  I  would 
insert  it  precisely  at  that  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  am 
sure  that  the  committee  would  not  re¬ 
sist  such  a  proviso. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  would  be  in¬ 
serted  on  page  43,  line  15,  after  the  word 
“enjoy.” 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  repeat,  after  the  word  “enjoy” 
language  similar  to  that  which  appears 
in  line  18,  on  page  44?  It  would  then 
read: 

If  such  reservation  would  deprive  any  per¬ 
son  of  any  existing  or  Inchoate  rights  or 
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privileges  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  or  would  otherwise  enjoy:  Provided, 
however,  That  no  payment  made  for  source 
materials,  as  defined  in  this  act,  shall  Include 
any  amount  on  account  of  the  value  of  such 
material  before  removal'  from  its  place  of 
deposit  in  nature. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  sug¬ 
gests  an  amendment  which  does  not  deal 
with  the  point  I  have  in  mind.  At  that 
point  in  the  bill  it  would  not  cover  the 
defect  to  which  I  am  referring. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
paragraph  (7)  on  page  43  there  is  an  ex¬ 
press  and  complete  declaration  of  a 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all 
fissionable  deposits.  That  is  followed  by 
an  exception.  The  deposits  which  are 
covered  by  the  exception  are  not  reserved 
to  the  United  States.  My  only  suggestion 
is  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  that 
exception  all  claims  and  locations  of 
whatever  kind  or  character  which  might 
be  made  by  those  who  were  in  privity 
with  the  atomic-bomb  project. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  specific  suggestion? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  sent  to  the 
official  reporters  for  the  language  which 
I  dictated.  It  has  not  come  back. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  myself  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  However,  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  to  the  Senator  the  fact - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  know  that  in 
this  bill  the  committee  has  exercised 
every  care  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Government.  I  have  the  highest  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  committee  and  for  the 
great  work  it  has  done. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much;  but  I  am  not  now  engaged 
in  distributing  orchids  either  to  myself 
or  to  any  other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  the  so-called  chance  for 
great  profit  which  is  at  the  heart  and 
root  of  what  the  Senator  is  pointing  out 
is  illusory. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  There  is  nothing 
illusory  about  it,  if  I  may  reply  to  the 
Senator,  because  what  we  are  doing  here 
Is  granting  away  a  title  to  the  public 
domain.  The  law  which  is  proposed  here 
may  be  amended  next  year.  It  may  be 
changed  in  many  particulars.  The  limi¬ 
tations  upon  profit  may  be  withdrawn. 
But  the  title  will  still  be  given  away. 

The  official  reporters  have  now  fur¬ 
nished  a  copy  of  the  suggested  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  stated.  It  would  be  to 
add,  in  line  15,  on  page  43,  after  the  word 
“enjoy”  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  however.  That  no  person,  corpo¬ 
ration,  partnership,  or  association  which  had 
any  part,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  atomic  bomb  project  may 
benefit  by  any  location,  entry,  or  settlement 
upon  the  public  domain  made  after  such 
person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa¬ 
tion  took  part  In  such  project. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield.  . 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  if 
I  may,  whether  he  believes  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  can,  by 
statute,  take  property  rights  created  by  a 
valid  and  subsisting  mining  location  on 
the  public  domain? 
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Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  mining  location 
made  under  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  described  would  be  a  valid  mining 
claim  which  should  be  supported. 
Therefore  the  suggestion  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  eliminate  law  suits.  Let  us 
close  the  door.  Let  us  take  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference,  as  I  have  said  over 
and  over  again. 

The  point  I  make,  Mr.  President,  is 
simply  that  where  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  spent  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  public  money  subscribed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  bought 
the  bonds  and  paid  the  taxes  to  develop 
this  program  and  to  develop  this  project, 
and  where  by  reason  of  that  expenditure 
they  sent  their  agents  out  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain — I  say  ‘‘their  agents”:  they 
are  the  agents  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — then  I  say  that  as  to  those 
agents,  those  possessors  of  inside  in¬ 
formation,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  has  so  aptly  termed  them,  nothing 
we  write  into  this  bill  should  undertake 
to  protect  them  in  obtaining  title  to  the 
public  domain. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  who  wants  any  un¬ 
fair  advantage  to  accrue  to  anyone  who 
took  part  in  the  Manhattan  project. 
Neither  do  we  want  any  unfair  penalties 
to  be  applied. 

The  argument  the  Senator  makes 
which  appeals  most  to  me  is  that  he  has 
offered  a  suggestion  v/hich  he  believes  is 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Perhaps  the  suggestion  is  a  good 
one;  perhaps  it  is  not.  Personally,  I 
should  like  to  study  it  further.  I  should 
be  quite  willing,  personally,  to  accept 
the  amendment,  so  that  we  can  study  it 
further  and  talk  it  over  with  the  Senator 
when  we  get  into  conference  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  precisely 
what  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MHJLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  make 
my  position  a  little  clearer.  I  am  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  every  ethical  sentiment  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  expressed. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  would  no  m.ore  go  in 
the  face  of  those  sentiments  than  either 
of  us  would  go  in  the  face  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

My  point  is  simply  that  we  cannot 
retroactively  attach  the  quality  of  fraud 
to  something  that  was  not  fraudulent. 
If  at  the  time  of  the  location  of  a  claim, 
locating  it  by  inside  information,  under 
the  circumstances  described  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  was  fraudulent,  then  the  claim  is 
fraudulent  without  our  saying  anything 
about  it.  If  it  was  not  fraudulent,  there 
is  nothing  we  can  say  about  it  now  that 
would  make  it  fraudulent  then. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  West,  many  a  claim  jumper  paid  for 
taking  advantage  of  inside  information 
by  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  rope  or 
standing  before  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of 
an  outraged  principal. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  At  the  time  when  the 
Senate  temporarily  laid  aside  the  selec¬ 
tive-service  bill,  which  had  been  made 
the  unfinished  business  for  considera¬ 
tion  today,  there  was  something  of  an 
agreement  that  consideration  of  the 
atomic-energy  bill  would  take  only  a 
certain  length  of  time.  That  time  has 
passed,  I  may  say,  and  we  still  have  to 
consider  today  the  agricultural  appro¬ 
priations  bill. 

So  I  Suggest  now  that  it  might  be 
proper  to  set  aside  temporarily  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  when  those  who  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  could  get  together  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  they  could  later,  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  agricultural  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  is  concluded,  submit  for  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  entire  Senate.  I  make 
that  suggestion  in  good  faith,  because  the 
original  agreement  was,  I-^m  sure,  en¬ 
tered  into  in  good  faith  by  ^1  of  us. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  I  think  we  are 
fairly  near  a  final  vote  on  the  bill;  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  take  only  a  few  minutes 
more. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
concur  in  the  suggestion  I  made  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  think  we  could 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  almost  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  that  this  bill  pass  the  Senate 
promptly  and  go  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  be  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  become  the  law. 
I  understand,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  violate  the  agreement  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  Senate  to  consider  this  bill 
at  this  time.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if 
we  do  not  pass  the  bill  on  this  occasion 
we  probably  shall  not  pass  it  prior  to  the 
summer  recess  of  Congress. 

So,  merely  to  get  it  out  of  the  way, 
and  although  I  am  in  complete  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  theory  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  not  with  the  ethics  in¬ 
volved,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  the  hope  that  the  conference  will 
eliminate  the  amendment,  so  that  we 
may  not  have  a  new  crop  of  litigation, 
which  we  hope  to  avoid  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  think  the  matter 
is  too  important  to  pass  over  hurriedly. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  simply  should  not,  for  the  sake 
of  expediency,  adopt  an  amendment 
which  would  be  retroactive  as  to  vested 
rights. 

I  agree  largely  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  said;  but  when  rights 
are  vested  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  been  vested,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  then  how  can  we,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  has  well  pointed  out, 
by  statute  do  anything  about  them?  I 
am  a  little  surprised  that  any  Senator 
would  ask,  for  the  sake  of  expediency  or 
anything  else,  that  the  Senate  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  that  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  Senator  from 


Utah,  if  I  may,  with  the  permission  of 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment,  by 
saying  that  if  the  theory  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  correct,  namely,  that 
as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  inside 
information  persons  went  out  on  the 
public  lands  and  filed  claims  for  future 
use  and  for  future  development  I  do  not 
think  that  with  regard  to  the  legalities 
of  the  situation  we  are  doing  any  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  laws  based  on  ethics  as  to  the 
amount  of  profit  which  such  a  proponent 
of  a  claim  may  have. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  that  we  may  have  a 
perfect  right,  so  far  as  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  is  concerned,  to  reach  out  and  take 
it  when  it  becomes  personal  property  of 
the  miner  who  has  located  the  claim. 
But  if  we  take  the  position  today  that 
we  can  retroactively  destroy  a  vested 
title  or  a  vested  possessory  right  merely 
for  the  sake  of  expediency,  then  we  can 
do  it  on  any  occasion  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
pediency.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  engage  in  that  type  of  legislation, 
regardless  of  ethics  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  FERGUSON  and  other  Senators 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield;  and,  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  should  take  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  time  and  should  devote  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  problem  now  before 
the  Senate;  namely,  this  amendment. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  if  any  per¬ 
son,  corporation,  partnership,  or  asso¬ 
ciation  by  fraud  has  acquired  land  or 
property  rights  in  our  public  domain, 
we  have  the  power,  under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  to  take  those  rights  from  him.  If 
one  has  committed  a  fraud  upon  the 
Government  by  entering  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  and  obtaining  rights,  he 
should  not  be  entitled  to  them.  If  he 
has,  however,  at  the  time  he  acquired 
his  rights  obtained  them  legally  under 
the  law,  we  should  not  attempt  to  take 
them  away  without  due  process  of  law. 
We  cannot  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  take  away  such  rights  le¬ 
gally  acquired  merely  because  the  person 
who  acquired  them  was  an  employee.  To 
do  so  would  be  taking  private  property 
without  just  compensation  in  violation  qf 
the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  provides,  in  part,  ‘‘nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  pu’olic  use, 
without  just  compensation.” 

This  bill  could  not  take  away  legally 
vested  rights  without  just  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  what  is  just  compensation  is  a 
judicial  and  not  a  legislative  question. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  yield  any  further 
time  to  the  Senator.  I  am  working  un¬ 
der  a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Was  a  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  reached  limiting  the  time  of  speak¬ 
ers? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  such 
unanimous-consent  agreement  has  been 
reached. 
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Mr.  McMAHON.  There  was,  however, 
a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  and  myself  to  the 
majority  leader,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  to  the  effect  that  we  believed  we 
would  be  able  to  conclude  action  on  the 
bill  within  2  hours.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Ave  have  until  3  o’clock  to 
discuss  further  the  matter  and  see  if  we 
cannot  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  withhold  any  demand  for  the 
regular  order  until  3  o’clock,  but  if  we 
cannot  reach  a  vote  on  the  bill  by  then, 
I  shall  demand  the  regular  order  so  that 
I  may  be  in  position  to  move  that  the 
Senate  take  up  and  consider  the  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCMAHON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  have  tried  to  consider  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  within  the 
few  minutes  at  my  disposal.  I  see  no 
harm  in  the  amendment,  because  there 
simply  is  no  such  case  as  he  describes. 
He  is  trying  to  cover  what  is  only  a 
theory.  Therefore,  I  see  no  harm  in 
accepting  the  amendment  and  allowing 
it  to  go  to  conference.  I  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  what  may  colleague  has 
said,  and  with  what  has  been 'said  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  the  amendment  is  entirely 
harmless,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  state  whether 
or  not  the  committee  accepts  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]? 

Mr.  McMAHON.  We  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney  I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(The  explanation  of  Senate  bill  1717, 
for  the  development  and  control  of 
atomic  energy,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  is  as  follows: ) 

Mr.  President,  in  delivering  my  remarks  on 
the  pending  bill,  I  would  appreciate  being 
permitted  to  proceed  without  interruption 
until  I  conclude.  I  ask  this  because  the  bill 
under  discussion  deals  with  a  subject  which 
is  not  only  new  but  extremely  technical  and 
difBcult.  In  addition,  the  bill  is  so  much  of 
one  piece  that  the  significance  of  its  various 
parts  may  be  apparent  only  in  the  light  of 
the  whole  and,  therefore,  can  be  explained 
clearly  if  I  am  permitted  to  describe  the 
whole  bill,  without  stopping  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  If  the  Senators  have  any  questions 
when  I  get  through,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

THE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  on  August  6,  1945,  a  single 
American  plane  flew  over  Hiroshima,  in 
Japan,  and  dropped  a  single  American-made 
bomb.  That  bomb  destroyed  the  city, 
knocked  Japan  out  of  the  war,  and  served 
notice  on  the  world  that  science  had  at  last 
harnessed  “the  basic  power  of  the  universe” 
and  made  available  to  man  the  giant  force 


of  atomic  energy — for  good  or  for  evil.  In 
war  it  had  given  us  the  most  fearful  of  weap¬ 
ons.  In  peace  it  might  bring  us  greater 
freedom  than  we  had  dared  dream  of  before — 
greater  freedom  from  toil,  from  hunger,  and 
from  disease. 

In  the  blinding  flash  of  that  bomb  men 
saw  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  When  the  smoke  and  the 
dust  had  settled  over  the  rubble  men  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  red  sky  above  the  ruins  the 
shape  of  a  huge  question  mark:  What  can 
be  done  to  control  this  powerful  giant  of  the 
split  personality? 

Today,  almost  a  year  later,  this  problem 
is  still  with  us.  In  the  light  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  all  other  problems  seem  insignificant, 
for  on  our  answer  depends  not  only  whether 
we  go  on  living,  but  more  importantly, 
whether  or  not  we  have  any  civilization  to 
hand  down  to  our  children  and  our  children’s 
children. 

It  is  now,  in  the  Infancy  of  the  atomic 
age,  that  the  form  of  the  future  will  be 
shaped.  It  is  now,  before  the  atomic  fire 
grows  too  hot,  that  we  can  make  the  mold 
and  pour  the  steel  which  will  harden  into  set 
patterns  of  thought  and  behavior.  It  is  now 
while  the  age  of  atomic  power  stretches  be¬ 
fore  us,  like  an  undeveloped  continent,  that 
we  ca  r  still  set  our  compass  by  the  light  of 
human  Intelligence  and  decide  in  which 
directions  humanity  will  travel. 

Although  the  problem  of  controlling  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  is  one  which  fronts  the 
whole  world,  it  is  particularly  an  American 
problem  for  we  wrought  it  and  we  were  the 
first  to  use  it.  ”''he  responsibility  may  be 
great,  but  thank  God  that  responsibility  is 
ours  and  not  that  of  our  recent  military  ad¬ 
versaries. 

In  the  light  of  that  responsibility  this 
body  established  a  special  committee,  sent  it 
out  to  study  the  problem,  and  instructed  it 
to  return  with  some  answers.  That  com¬ 
mittee  is  now  reporting  back.  It  has  studied 
the  problems  and  it  is  providing  the  best 
answer  it  is  capable  i  f  giving.  It  is  unani¬ 
mously  recommending  the  immediate  pas¬ 
sage  of  S.  1717,  as  amended  in  committee. 

COMMITTEE  WORK 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  did  not  take 
its  task  lightly.  Impressed  with  the  gravity 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  job  to  be  done,  it 
labored  long  and  arduously  at  the  task  as¬ 
signed  to  it  by  the  Senate. 

In  acquiring  a  background  of  information 
and  in  the  consideration  of  legislation,  the 
committee  met  in  almost  daily  session  from 
November  27.  1945,  through  April  11,  1946. 
It  listened  to  well  over  a  million  words  of 
testimony  in  open  and  executive  sessions 
from  more  than  100  witnesses.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  the  democratic  process,  it  also 
gave  consideration  to  points  of  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  citizens  and  their  organizations  in 
more  than  70,000  letters,  telegrams,  petitions, 
and  resolutions  which  were  addressed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  committee,  in  addition  to  those 
sent  to  Its  individual  members. 

Instead  of  beginning  its  work  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  specific  legislation,  the  commit¬ 
tee  held  public  hearings  of  a  general  nature 
in  order  to  acquire  the  scientific  background 
and  the  basic  technical  facts  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  Involved. 
In  a  procedure  which  has  been  described  as 
“unique  in  the  history  of  Congress,”  com¬ 
mittee  members  literally  went  to  school  to 
the  only  people  who  knew  the  answers — the 
men  who  had  split  the  atom,  released  atomic 
energy  and  made  the  atomic  bomb — the 
scientists.  Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of 
education  have  pupils  gone  to  school  to  a 
more  distinguished  and  more  cooperative 
faculty,  for  the  men  of  science  had  looked 
upon  their  handiwork,  they  were  filled  with 
fear,  and  they  wanted  us  to  understand  why. 

As  they  taught  us  what  they  knew,  as  they 
revealed  to  us  what  they  had  done,  their 
fear  communicated  Itself  to  us,  too.  “There 


are  men  living,”  we  were  told  by  Dr.  Edward 
U.  Condon,  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  scientific  adviser  to  the 
committee,  “who  know  hov/  to  make  a  single 
bomb  as  destructive  as  1,000,000  10-ton 
blockbusters.  One  such  bomb,  dropped  on 
Washington  or  any  other  major  city,  may  be 
expected  to  destroy  its  buildings  utterly  and 
wipe  out  its  population.” 

In  consideration  of  such  testimony,  and 
the  testimony  of  scientific  and  military  ex¬ 
perts  who  had  carefully  measured  what  was 
left  of  the  atomized  cities  of  Japan,  we  would 
have  been  less  than  human  had  we  failed  to 
extend  our  imaginations  from  Hiroshima  to 
Hartford,  from  Nagasaki  to  New  York. 

Nor  could  we  find  any  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  monopoly  we  now  hold 
in  the  production  of  atomic  weapons  is  pre¬ 
carious  and  certain  to  be  short-lived.  But 
most  alarming  of  all  was  the  conviction 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  scientists,  and 
confirmed  by  our  military  witnesses,  that 
there  is  no  real  military  defense  against  the 
atomic  bomb,  nor  is  any  defense  in  sight. 

Having  bombs  of  our  own  may  give  us  the 
satisfaction  Of  knowing  that  if  some  other 
nation  wipes  out  our  cities,  we  can  wipe  out 
theirs.  That  may  be  a  grim  sort  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  security. 

The  words  of  the  great  blind  poet  of 
Paradise  Lost  became  meaningful  for  us: 

“What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim 
fires. 

Awaked,  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold 
rage. 

And  plunge  us  in  the  flames?” 

Mr.  President,  when  there  is  no  military  de¬ 
fense  against  a  military  weapon,  then  men 
must  look  elsewhere  for  their  safety.  The 
more  we  studied  the  problem  the  more  it 
became  obvious  that  our  true  security  must 
rest  on  a  much  broader  foundation  than 
purely  military  might. 

To  be  secure  we  need  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  strength. 

To  be  secure  we  need  scientific  advance¬ 
ment  and  achievement. 

To  be  secure  we  need  a  people  strong, 
healthy,  and  prosperous  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  such  achievement. 

To  be  secure  we  need  a  people  whose  pa¬ 
triotic  fiber  is  fortified  through  constant 
reinforcement  of  their  traditional  forms  of 
civilian  government  and  their  free  institu¬ 
tions. 

To  be  secure  we  need  an  international 
control  strong  enough  and  effective  enough 
to  keep  war  out  of  the  world,  entirely. 

As  the  mass  of  evidence  accumulated  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  it  became  apparent  to 
us  that  our  need  for  security  in  this  danger¬ 
ous  age  of  atomic  weapons,  and  our  desire 
as  a  people  to  share  in  the  benefits  which 
atomic  energy  might  bring  to  our  daily  lives, 
were  not  antithetic  but,  on  the  contrary 
were  collateral.  ' 

Our  desire  to  put  the  powerful  giant  of 
atomic  energy  to  work  for  the  common  good 
grew  more  and  more  Impatient  with  the 
realization  that  we  now  have  in  our  hands 
keys  to  health  and  plenty  in  a  world  that  is 
rife  with  disease  and  starvation.  How  could 
we  stop  our  ears  to  the  cries  of  agony  all 
around  us,  knowing  that  every  day  of  delay 
in  deciding  what  to  do  about  the  uses  of 
atomic  energy  is  a  needless  prolongation  of 
human  suffering  in  our  own  land  and  across 
the  face  of  the  earth?  Last  year  one  of 
every  nine  of  all  the  men  and  women  who 
died  in  the  United  States,  died  of^  cancer. 
This  terrible  scourge  takes  a  toll  year  by 
year  far  in  excess  of  the  worst  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  casualties.  In  1943,  we  had  five  times 
as  many  deaths  from  cancer  as  from  combat. 
Yet  the  scientists  tell  us  that  radioactive 
iodine  can  be  used  to  treat  thyroid  cancer, 
that  radioactive  strontium  can  treat  bone 
tumors  and  that  phosphorus  made  radio¬ 
active  is  a  specific  for  leukemia. 
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We  know  that  the  availability  of  cheap 
radioactive  materials  makes  them  a  promis¬ 
ing  research  tool  in  fields  of  medicine,  bi¬ 
ology,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  botany,  and 
other  sciences,  as  well  as  in  industrial  appli¬ 
cations  of  these  sciences. 

The  scientists  assured  us,  too,  that  radio¬ 
activity  can  be  used,  in  conjunction  with  de¬ 
tecting  instruments,  to  map  underground  oil 
pools,  to  speed  industrial  analysis  of  metals 
in  steel  plants  or  refineries,  to  replace  ex¬ 
pensive  X-ray  apparatus  in  the  analysis  or 
testing  of  large  metal  pieces,  to  trace  a 
specific  molecule  through  a  chemical  reac¬ 
tion,  to  Investigate  the  complex  structure 
and  properties  of  organic  chemicals,  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  therapeutic  drugs  work,  to  study 
plant  growth  and  photosynthesis,  to  follow 
a  liquid  through  a  maze  of  pipes,  to  trace  the 
course  of  underground  water,  and  in  a  host 
of  other  applications. 

The  possibilities  of  this  new  energy  as  a 
source  of  power  are  tremendous.  The  heat 
released  from  time  to  time  during  the  opera¬ 
tions  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  raised  perceptibly 
the  temperature  of  the  Columbia  River. 
What  could  this  kind  of  energy,  properly 
harnessed,  do  for  us  in  our  daily  lives,  in  the 
heating  and  lighting  of  our  cities,  in  running 
engines  and  turbines?  What  could  it  do, 
this  energy-releasing  uranium,  this  portable, 
packaged  source  of  power,  if  it  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  those  rich  and  remote  regions  of 
the  earth  now  far  removed  from  sources  of 
power?  The  possibilities  are  almost  beyond 
imagination,  but  the  scientists  assured  our 
committee,  they  will  certainly  come  to  pass 
within  our  own  lifetimes  if  free  development 
in  atomic  energy  is  able  to  continue. 

Knowing  all  this  health  and  wealth  and 
happiness  for  our  people  is  at  our  fingertips, 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  how  could  we  do 
otherwise  than  apply  ourselves  with  vigor 
and  determination  to  the  devising  of  the  con¬ 
trols  which  will  release  this  flood  of  God- 
given  goodness  to  a  world  in  dire  need? 

It  was  Indeed  fortunate  in  the  framing 
of  such  controls  through  the  writing  of  this 
bill,  that  the  means  to  greatest  national  se¬ 
curity  coincided  so  largely  with  the  desire 
of  the  committee  to  foster  and  promote  re¬ 
search  and  development  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.  The  scientific  advancement 
which  will  give  us  these  benefits,  will  also 
make  us  strong  and  secure. 

In  this  day  and  age  the  thing  which  will 
bring  us  the  greatest  measure  of  security  is 
to  give  our  scientists  the  green  light.  To 
have  them  move  forward,  advancing  the  end¬ 
less  frontiers  of  science,  developing  new 
sources  of  power,  and  new  ways  of  using 
power.  To  help  them  in  every  possible  way 
to  keep  for  America  the  lead  we  now  have 
in  the  race  for  knowledge,  which  is  the  only 
real  source  of  power  and  the  only  real  guar¬ 
antee  of  freedom.  For  today,  as  in  the-  time 
of  our  Lord,  the  road  to  freedom  is  illumi¬ 
nated  by  the  words:  “And  ye  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.’’ 
Today,  more  than  ever,  security  is  some¬ 
thing  dynamic. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  we  can  have 
complete  and  perfect  security  only  in  a  world 
without  war.  And  such  a  world  can  be 
brought  about  only  through  International 
cooperation  and  control  among  nations  de¬ 
termined  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  ago  as  September  6, 
1945,  only  1  month  after  the  bomb  fell  on 
Hiroshima,  I  publicly  urged  International 
control  over  atomic  weapons.  And  I  have 
found  no  reason  since  then  for  changing  my 
mind.  This  bill,  which  you  are  being  urged 
to  enact  into  law,  was  specifically  written  to 
give  maximum  effect  to  policies  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States  and  formulated  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

Just  what  forms  such  Intarnational  agree¬ 
ments  should  take  it  is  not  the  function  of 
this  bill  to  determine,  for  it  is  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  domestic  controls.  However,  to 


avoid  any  future  conflict  between  domestic 
and  international  controls  the  bill  provides 
for  future  changes  and  makes  agreements 
automatically  become  void. 

The  committee’s  studies  made  it  apparent 
that  domestic  legislation  would  have  to  be 
provided  which  did  three  things: 

First.  Give,  the  country  the  greatest  se¬ 
curity. 

Secondly,  make  available  to  the  people  the 
benefits  of  atomic  science  and  its  appli¬ 
cations. 

And,  thirdly,  promote  and  facilitate  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  conviction 
that  S.  1717,  as  amended  and  as  unanimously 
approved  by  the  committee,  accomplishes  the 
job  which  needs  to  be  done.  It  does  this,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  in  the  most 
efficient,  most  effective,  and  most  far-sighted 
manner  possible. 

I  would  now  like  to  examine  the  bill  in  the 
light  of  these  objectives. 

I  turn  first  to  a  consideration  of  the  powers 
granted  the  organization  set  up  in  this  bill. 
Throughout  my  consideration  I  beg  the  Sen¬ 
ators  never  for  a  moment  to  forget  that  these 
legal  powers  are  being  granted  to  equip  a 
strong  organization  for  controlling  a  physi¬ 
cal  power  that  can  remake  or  destroy  the 
world. 

POWER  TO  CONTROL 

This  bill  takes  strong  measures  to  protect 
us  against  a  great  menace.  First  of  all,  it 
prohibits  any  private  ownership  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  material  in  an  atomic  bomb,  the  so- 
called  “fissionable”  material.  It  absolutely 
prohibits  export  of  such  material  and  pro¬ 
hibits  its  import  by  private  persons.  It  pro¬ 
hibits  private  ownership  of  facilities  pro¬ 
ducing  this  material.  It  prohibits  private 
patents  on  production  processes  or  on  mili¬ 
tary  devices  using  atomic  energy.  It  pro¬ 
hibits  unauthorized  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  production  processes  or 
regarding  uses  of  atomic  energy  that  have 
military  importance.  The  production  and 
ownership  of  this  explosive  material  is  to 
rest  exclusively  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  established  in  this  bill.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  hold  all  patents  on  production 
processes  and  on  military  devices,  paying 
just  compensation  to  inventors  and  patent 
owners.  The  Commission  alone  is  permitted 
to  release  information  from  the  restricted 
category  set  up  in  the  bill  and  to  permit  its 
free  dissemination. 

In  approving  this  bill  our  committee  agreed 
unanimously  on  the  powers  granted.  They 
are  the  minimum  powers  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  Nation,  this  city,  this  building  it¬ 
self  against  an  atomic  bomb  manufactured 
within  our  own  borders,  or  from  the  misuse 
of  Information  or  material  in  our  possession. 

Is  there  anyone  among  you  who  will  con¬ 
tend  that  the  times  are  now  so  propitious, 
the  world  so  well-intentioned,  and  America 
Si  supremely  secure  that  we  can  permit  any 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  to  play  ball  with  the 
stuff  annihilation  is  made  of?  When  a  push 
button  may  destroy  a  city  can  we  afford  to 
leave  such  buttons  in  private  hands?  If  not, 
then  we  cannot  allow  private  persons  to  own 
the  facilities  for  producing  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial. 

Would  you  allow  anyone  to  own  the  rights 
to  an  atomic  weapon  now? 

’This  bill  prevents  anyone  from  holding 
patents  on  the  explosive  material  in  atomic 
weapons. 

Would  you  spread  before  the  world  the 
blueprints  of  the  atomic  bomb  now? 

This  bill  keeps  military  information  secret 
until  its  release  can  no  longer  injure  our 
national  security. 

Furthermore,  by  providing  that  only  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  own  and 
operate  the  plants  producing  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  and  atomic  bombs,  the  bill  Insures 
that  current  production  processes  are  known 


intimately  only  by  Government  workers  or 
by  the  employees  of  firms  under  direct  Gov¬ 
ernment  contract. 

Even  if  these  provisions  occasioned  finan¬ 
cial  loss  to  many  private  persons,  even  if 
their  enforcement  required  the  confiscation 
of  extensive  properties,  mortal  danger  would 
still  provide  the  grim  necessity  for  their 
enactment.  In  fact,  however,  these  provi¬ 
sions  simply  extend  powers  already  held  by 
the  Government  and  they  continue  a  legal 
situation  which  already  exists. 

Atomic  energy  was  developed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,  $2,500,000,000  of  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  owns  all  fissionable  materials 
and  the  plants  where  these  materials  are 
made.  The  Government  guards  those  plants 
and  the  technical  information  about  them, 
as  secrets  of  national  importance.  To  main¬ 
tain  these  rights  of  ownership  and  the 
essentials  of  these  secrecy  provisions  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  does  violence 
to  no  one.  It  is  not  merely  a  step  toward 
the  conversion  of  our  atomic  energy  installa¬ 
tions  to  peaceful  purposes;  it  is  a  necessary 
measure  to  insure  their  continued  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  for  all  purposes. 

The  contention  which  I  made  at  the  outset 
of  this  speech,  that  this  bill  provides  first 
of  all  for  the  security  of  this  Nation,  would 
be  a  mere  bundle  of  hollow  words  if  these 
provisions  were  any  less  strong  or  less  com¬ 
prehensive.  These  provisions  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  over  the  information,  the 
patents  and  the  productive  facilities  required 
for  making  fissionable  material  and  over  the 
material  itself,  the  patent  provisions  and 
those  controlling  Information,  are  insepara¬ 
ble  from  one  another.  They  are  made  to 
support  and  reinforce  one  another.  To¬ 
gether  they  constitute  our  only  immediate 
defense. 

If  anyone  should  say  to  me,  "Such  con¬ 
trols  are  extensive,”  I  will  agree  with  him. 
But  if  he  should  say  to  me,  “Such  controls 
are  more  extensive  than  necessary,”  then  I 
will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  has  not 
realized,  or  has  forgotten,  the  power  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  And  I  would  want  to  paste  up 
on  the  inside  of  his  brow,  where  his  mind 
could  always  see  it,  the  sobering  slogan:  “Re¬ 
member  Hiroshima!”  And  to  this  I  would 
add  that  the  atomic  bomb  of  Hiroshima  is 
but  a  model  T  version.  The  scientists  who 
made  the  bomb  testified  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  atomic  bomb  of  the  future  may 
be  a  thousand  times  more  powerful,  may  kill 
or  malm  everyone  within  5  miles  of  where  it 
strikes,  and  m.ay  affect  every  building  within 
40  miles.  So  far  as  we  know  now,  such  a 
bomb  has  not  j'et  been  built,  but  the  scien¬ 
tists  tell  us  it  is  perfectly  feasible. 

I  have  said  that  S.  1717  provides,  first  of 
all,  for  the  national  security.  I  have  shown 
how  the  bill  contains  the  controls  necessary 
to  avert  immediate  and  sudden  catastrophe. 
But  the  committee  in  approving  S.  1717  was 
not  so  short-sighted  as  to  think  that  we  can 
achieve  security  by  stagnation.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  protects  us  only  from  dan¬ 
gers  within  our  own  borders.  But  any  na¬ 
tion  in  time  can  learn  our  secrets — if  not 
from  us,  then  from  that  same  book  of  Nature 
from  which  we  learned  them.  We  can  be 
secure  only  by  everlasting  progress.  This  bill 
provides  the  means  for  the  continuous  de¬ 
velopment  of  atomic  energy  in  all  its  aspects 
and  applications. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  bill,  is  perhaps,  first  of  all,  a  pro¬ 
duction  agency.  It  is  the  agency  empowered 
to  produce  materials  releasing  atomic  energy 
and  to  make  them  into  military  weapons,  if 
needed.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  this 
assignment  of  duties.  In  time  of  peace,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  wartime  too,  the  task 
of  production  is  a  civilian  job.  Production 
has  never  been  a  military  function,  and  it  is 
not  a  job  for  which  military  men  are  well 
equipped.  TTie  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
will  in  this  bill  bear  roughly  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Army  and  Navy’s  procurement 
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programs  that  any  private  industry — the 
steel,  or  the  automotive  Industry,  for  in¬ 
stance — has  always  borne.  It  will  receive  or¬ 
ders  for  fissionable  material  and  for  atomic 
weapons  from  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  President;  it  will  fill  those 
orders;  it  will  deliver  on  those  orders  as 
authorized  by  the  President. 

Like  any  good  production  agency,  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  also  charged  in  its  other  divisions 
with  research  and  development;  it  can  devise 
new  techniques  of  production;  it  can  assist 
the  armed  forces  in  devisUig  new  weapons. 
Production  and  research  in  production,  mili¬ 
tary  work  and  research  on  military  weapons 
are  activities  of  the  organization  which  com¬ 
plement  and  strengthen  one  another.  The 
bill  establishes  a  Division  of  Military  Appli¬ 
cations  in  which  military  research  is  to  be 
carried  on,  but  nothing  in  this  bill  prevents 
any  other  person  or  agency  in  the  United 
States  from  developing  new  designs  for 
atomic  weapons.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  is  expressly  directed,  under  section 
3  of  this  bill,  to  encourage  such  research  by 
grants  of  money  and  loans  of  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  only  restrictions  on  mili¬ 
tary  work  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
weapons  and  to  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
atomic  explosives. 

FREmOM  OP  RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  if  our  national  security  de¬ 
pended  merely  upon  our  progress  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  arts,  if  this  bill  could  stand  or  faU  on 
how  well  it  protects  and  promotes  this  prog¬ 
ress,  if  simple  military  strength  had  been 
all  our  committee  was  concerned  with,  our 
task  would  have  been  simple  Indeed  and  we 
would  have  reported  a  bill  back  to  you 
months  ago.  For  surely  nothing  that  makes 
for  military  strength  is  lacking  from  the 
provisions  I  have  been  discussing. 

But  the  fact  is — and  I  cannot  repeat  it  too 
often — this  bill  is  not  a  good  bill  because  of 
the  precautions  it  takes,  because  of  the  con¬ 
trols  it  establishes,  because  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  it  places  on  free  development  of  atomic 
energy.  This  bill  is  a  good  bill  because  of 
the  freedom  it  allows  and  because  of  the 
encouragements  it  gives  to  this  development. 
Let  me  read  from  section  1  of  the  bill: 

“Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  paramount 
objectives  of  assuring  the  common  defense 
and  security,  the  development  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  directed  toward  improving  the 
public  welfare,  increasing  the  standard  of 
living,  strengthening  free  competition  in 
private  enterprise,  and  promoting  world 
peace. 

“(b)  Purpose  of  act:  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  effectuate  the  policies  set  out  in 
section  1  (a)  by  providing,  among  others,  for 
the  following  major  programs  relating  to 
atomic  energy: 

“(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering 
private  research  and  development  to  encour¬ 
age  maximum  scientific  progress; 

“(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  which  will  permit 
the  dissemination  of  such  information  to  en¬ 
courage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the  shar¬ 
ing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  Information  con¬ 
cerning  the  practical  industrial  application 
of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective  and  en¬ 
forceable  safeguards  against  its  use  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes  can  be  devised; 

“(3  A  program  of  federally  conducted  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  assure  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  adequate  scientific  and  technical 
accomplishment.” 

There  follow  the  other  programs  of  the  bill 
directed  toward  assuring  the  national  se¬ 
curity  through  atomic-energy  control. 
Throughout  the  bill,  provision  is  made  for 
independent  work  by  private  individuals  and 
for  encouragement  of  this  work  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Let  me  mention  a  few  sections 
where  these  features  are  most  obvious. 


Along  with  the  organization’s  own  re¬ 
search  conducted  under  its  division  of  re¬ 
search,  the  bill  provides  in  section  3  for  as¬ 
sistance  of  all  sorts  to  the  research  of  other 
Government  agencies,  of  private  academic 
institutions  and  industrial  establishments. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  give  financial  assistance  and 
loans  of  equipment  and  facilities  for  such 
research.  In  the  distriubution  of  fissionable 
material  under  section  5,  it  is  to  give  priority 
to  applicants  requiring  this  material  in  re¬ 
search. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 

Providing  a  program  for  the  control  of 
scientific  and  technical  information  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  which 
came  before  the  committee.  We  were  faced 
with  a  dilemma:  To  provide,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  our  Immediate  military  security, 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  lor  the  freedom 
necessary  for  scientific  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  which  our  long-range  national  secu¬ 
rity  depends. 

It  became  apparent  in  the  early  stages  of 
our  work  that  existing  legislation  was  inade¬ 
quate  to  protect  those  secrets  which  all 
agreed  should  be  safeguarded.  Under  the 
Espionage  Act,  an  agent  may  be  prosecuted 
for  the  transmittal  of  secret  documents,  but 
the  transmittal  of  “information”  as  such  is 
not  limited  by  that  act.  Thus,  according  to 
the  Attorney  General’s  oflBce,  a  foreign  agent 
could  receive  or  transmit  top-secret  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  atomic  bomb  and  not 
suffer  any  consequences. 

Because  of  the  Immediacy  of  the  problem 
and  the  changing  nature  of  the  types  of 
information  to  be  safeguarded,  amending  the 
Espionage  Abt  was  not  the  answer.  Neither 
was  it  to  be  found  in  trying  to  draw,  by 
legislation,  a  distinction  between  “basic  sci¬ 
entific  information”  and  “related  technical 
information.”  It  would  be  possible  to  em¬ 
power  the  Commission  to  issue  regulations 
on  what  information  can  and  cannot  be  free¬ 
ly  disseminated,  but  there  were  objections 
to  this  method:  constitutional  guaranties  of 
free  speech  and  press  might  be  endangered: 
the  Commission  would  be  empowered  to  act 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously  and  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  would  be  placed  on  everyone  to  become 
familiar  with  all  the  changing  regulations  of 
the  Commission. 

How,  then,  could  the  problem  be  solved? 

The  committee  became  convinced  that 
customary  legislative  devices  could  not  suf¬ 
fice  and  only  after  much  hard  work  was 
the  solution  evolved  which  would  obviate 
all  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  establishes  certain 
categories  of  information  which  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  restricted  data.  Briefly,  one  who 
transmits  or  receives  restricted  data  with  in¬ 
tent  to  Injure  the  United  States  or  intent 
to  give  advantage  to  a  foreign  power  will  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  20 
years’  imprisonment,  $20,000  fine,  or  both. 
One  who  transmits  such  Information  with 
reason  to  believe  that  his  action  will  have 
such  a  consequence  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  10  years’  imprisonment, 
$10,000  fine,  or  both. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  with¬ 
draw,  from  time  to  time,  any  data  which  may 
be  published  without  adversely  affecting  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Thus,  the 
outside  limits  of  the  crime  have  been  affirma¬ 
tively  established,  placing  everyone  on  notice 
as  to  what  kinds  of  information  are  classified. 
It  will  then  be  a  simple  matter  to  find  out 
whether  any  particular  piece  of  information 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  restricted  cate¬ 
gory.  The  Commission’s  withdrawal  power 
can  only  reduce — It '  cannot  enlarge — the 
scope  of  the  crime. 

Section  10  also  establishes  the  Commission 
as  the  top  authority  in  the  Government  with 
reference  to  what  will  or  will  not  remain  as 
restricted  data,  except  in  any  case  where  a 
decision  of  the  Commission  concerning  In¬ 
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formation  is  appealed  by  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  through  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  President. 

Section  10  satisfies  the  needs  of  both  mili¬ 
tary  security  and  scientific  progress  and  is 
consequently  acceptable  to  military  men  and 
scientists  alike. 

FREE  MINING  PRIVILEGES 

In  section  5  of  the  bill,  provision  is  made 
for  the  control  of  source  materials,  the 
uranium  ores  from  which  the  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  is  made.  This  material  is  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  atomic  energy  production.  A 
supply  of  this  material  is  indispensable  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  (Commission’s  production 
program.  To  keep  track  of  our  supplies  of 
this  material  and  to  prevent  their  export  or 
diversion  into  unauthorized  channels,  S. 
1717  requires  that  all  transfers  of  source 
material  be  licensed  by  the  Commission.  To 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  source  material 
for  the  Commission’s  production  program, 
the  bill  enables  the  Commission  to  acquire 
stocks  of  this  material  or  lands  containing 
deposits  of  this  material  by  purchase  or 
through  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  do¬ 
main.  Title  to  source  materials  on  public 
lands  is  reserved  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  make  investiga¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  existence  of  deposits 
of  this  material  on  private  property  but  is 
not  authorized  to  explore  on  private  property 
without  the  owner’s  consent.  Thus  far  the 
bill  goes — and  no  farther.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  interference  in  this  bill  with  the 
rights  of  private  mining  interests.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  engage  in  mining  operations 
in  competition  with  private  mining  activity 
unless  such  operations  are  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  to  the  Commission  a  supply  of  source 
materials  adequate  for  carrying  out  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  There  is  no  discouragement  to  the 
Individual  private  prospector  who.  as  Senator 
Millikin  has  reminded  us,  goes  out  with 
nothing  else  but  “beans,  bacon,  and  inde¬ 
pendence”  and  on  whom  the  real  burden  of 
discovery  of  our  mineral  deposits  has  always 
rested. 

FREEDOM  OF  INVENTION 

There  is  a  third  great  area  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy  which  this  bill  keeps 
free.  This  is  the  development  of  devices 
using  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
There  is  no  restriction  in  this  bill  on  private 
invention. 

Patent  rights  are  preserved  for  Invention 
and  discoveries  that  will  bring  into  our  daily 
lives  the  wonderful  benefits  that  atomic 
energy  promises.  Certain  limitations  are  put 
on  these  patent  rights,  it  is  true.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  it  is  provided  that  the  Ctongress  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  legislate  before  any 
economically  revolutionary  device  is  put  on 
the  market.  This  is  only  a  sensible,  necessary 
provision  to  protect  our  economic  system 
against  sudden  upheaval.  It  is  only  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  revolutionary  possibilities  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  need  to  retain  in  times 
of  sudden  change  the  firm  hand  of  con¬ 
gressional  control. 

It  is  provided,  too,  that  where  the  patent 
monopoly  of  any  device'  using  fissionable 
material  would  be  inimical  to  the  purposes 
of  this  bill,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
may  make  the  device  available  by  licenses  to 
the  general  public,  with  payment  of  Voyalties 
to  the  patent  owner.  This  provision  con¬ 
stitutes  no  restriction  on  the  operation  of 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  under  free 
competition.  It  is  necessary  Indeed  to  pre¬ 
vent  monopoly  and  to  promote  free  com¬ 
petition.  It  is  necessary  to  make  generally 
available,  for  example,  devices  using  fission¬ 
able  material  in  hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
cancer.  Surely  if  one  believes  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act,  he  can  raise  no  objections 
to  patent  provisions  that  are  expressly  de¬ 
signed  to  effectuate  those  purposes.  The 
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important  thing  to  remember  Is  that  this 
bill  provides  Incentives  to  Inventors  in  the 
form  of  financial  rewards  and  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  form  of  traditional  patent  rights. 
This  bill  puts  no  damper  on  that  private 
inventive  genius  which  has  helped  to  make 
our  country  powerful  and  rich  and  which 
is  one  source  of  our  future  security  and 
wealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  consdierable 
time  in  expounding  the  philosophy  behind 
this  bill — showing  what  it  seeks  to  do  and 
why.  But  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about 
the  means  to  accomplish  its  alms — the  in¬ 
strument  for  doing  the  job.  That  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  organization  which  this  bill 
would  bring  into  being.  This  organization  is 
not  only  the  most  efiicient  and  effective  in¬ 
strument  for  doing  the  job  to  be  done — it  is, 
in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  the  objectives  of 
the  bill.  The  committee,  after  months  of 
study,  could  find  no  other  way  to  protect 
national  security,  foster  scientific  advance¬ 
ment  for  a  prosperous  economy  and  promote 
international  cooperation  for  control  of 
atomic  energy  while  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serving  and  strengthening  our  traditional 
forms  and  Institutions  of  government. 

Iiet  me  begin  my  explanation  of  this  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  by  going  at  once  to 
the  very  heart  of  it — the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

THE  COMMISSION 

To  accomplish  objectives  as  broad  as  these, 
in  a  field  of  human  activity  as  new  and  com¬ 
plicated  as  atomic  energy,  to  handle  powers 
as  extensive  as  required  is  a  task  demanding 
the  full-time  attention  of  wise,  experienced 
and  independent  men.  The  committee,  see¬ 
ing  the  problem  in  this  light,  rejected  all 
proposals  for  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  might  become  a  conglomeration  of 
part-time  representatives  of  special  groups. 
To  make  policies  affecting  our  lives,  our  safe¬ 
ty,  and  the  whole  shape  and  substance  of 
our  future  demands  constant  attention  to 
the  whole  problem  of  atomic  energy  in  our 
society.  This  is  no  job  for  part-time  execu¬ 
tives  or  a  single  administrator,  either  in  the 
Army  or  outside  it,  no  matter  how  long  may 
have  been  his  practical  engineering  experi¬ 
ence;  how  brilliant  his  recent  success,  or  how 
complete  his  understanding  of  our  atomic 
energy  development  in  all  its  scientific,  tech¬ 
nological  and  administrative  detail. 

S.  1717  would  give  the  principal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  control  and  development  of 
atomic  energy  to  a  Commission  of  five  civil¬ 
ians  of  unquestionable  caliber  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  and  responsible  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress.  These  men  would 
devote  their  complete  time  and  attention  to 
the  responsibilities  of  their  high  position. 
They  would  serve  at  salaries  comparable  to 
those  on  the  highest  level  of  government. 
As  a  special  precaution,  it  is  provided  that 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
qualifications  of  nominees  for  these  positions 
at  the  time  that  their  names  are  submitted 
for  confirmation. 

This  bill,  in  short,  considers  the  making  of 
American  atomic  policy  more  than  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  science,  in  .military  technology,  or  in 
production  techniques;  it  considers  it  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  problem  in  statesmanship. 

Under  the  Commissioners,  the  bill  sets  up 
an  organization  with  two  main  purposes :  the 
efficient  execution  of  the  Commission’s  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs  and  the  proper  participa¬ 
tion  of  other  groups,  military  and  scientific, 
that  have  legitimate  interests  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 

I  would  like  now  to  explain  these  two 
aspects  of  the  organization  structure.  They 
are  fundamental  in  understanding  how  this 
bill  provides  for  our  national  security  with¬ 
out  retarding  unnecessarily  the  peaceful  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  of  the  country  or  endangering 
our  chances  for  a  lasting  peace. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

It  is  essential  that  the  organization  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Commission  be  able  to  op¬ 
erate  efficiently.  It  should  operate,  as  any 
other  organization  in  business  or  Govern¬ 
ment  operates,  under  the  administrative  di¬ 
rection  of  one  man,  who  has  some  independ¬ 
ence  and  power  in  his  office  and  is  responsible 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  policies.  S.  1717 
provides  for  a  General  Manager  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
plans  and  policiefe  laid  down  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

This  General  Manager,  it  is  expected,  will 
have  the  same  administrative  authority  over 
the  plant,  equipment,  and  employees  of  the 
organization  that  the  head  of  any  old-line 
Government  department  has  where  efficient 
administration  is  the  administrator’s  real  job. 

FOUR  DIVISIONS 

The  framework  of  the  four  divisions  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  General  Manager  can  be 
judged  only  in  relation  to  the  powers  whicSh 
the  organization  is  to  exercise  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  is  expected  to  meet.  These  four  divi¬ 
sions  are  Production,  Engineering,  Research, 
and  Military  Applications. 

The  Division  of  Production  will  carry  out 
production  programs — the  running  of  plants 
and  the  provision  of  raw  materials  for  this 
work. 

Problems  in  the  construction  of  new  plants 
or  redesign  of  existing  plants  or  engineering 
problems  related  to  industrial  uses  of  atomic 
energy  will  come  under  the  supervision  of 
expert  engineers  of  all  kinds  in  the  Division 
of  Engineering.  This  work  was  set  up  in  a 
separate  division  as  the  result  of  testimony 
in  committee  hearings  on  the  experience  of 
the  Manhattan  district  project  and  the  many 
unusual  and  difficult  engineering  problems 
involved. 

The  research  programs  of  the  organization 
itself  are  placed  under  the  Division  of  Re¬ 
search,  but  this  Division  is  given  no  power 
over  private  research  and  no  responsibility 
for  extending  the  many  aids  to  private  re¬ 
search  provided  for  under  the  bill.  These 
responsibilities  are  left  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  military  applications  of  atomic  energy 
are  set  up  in  a  Division  of  Military  Applica¬ 
tions.  This  Division  Is  to  carry  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  work  on  atomic  weapons  which 
the  organization  is  directed  to  undertake, 
through  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  armed 
forces  or  of  any  person  or  agency. 

'These  divisions  were  set  up  In  the  bill  after 
a  thorough  study  of  the  duties  and  antici¬ 
pated  problems  of  the  organizations.  They 
are  designed  to  make  the  organization  op¬ 
erate  efficiently  both  in  its  immediate  job  of 
production  and  control  and  in  its  long-range 
task  of  developing  both  military  and  peace¬ 
time  applications  of  atomic  energy.  They 
refiect  clearly  the  Intention  of  the  bill  to 
provide  for  both  the  military  security  and 
the  peaceful  progress  of  the  United  States. 

I  now  turn  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  structure:  The  provisions  for 
participation  by  skilled  scientists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  and  by  the  armed  forces. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

A  General  Advisory  Committee  is  set  up 
to  be  composed  of  nine  civilians  appointed 
by  the  President.  They  are  to  meet  at  least 
four  times  a  year  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Commission  on  scientific  and  technical 
matters.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Committee  will  make  It  possible  for  scien¬ 
tists  to  participate  in  this  work  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Commission  to  go  astray  in  its  policies  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  scientific  information. 

MILITARY  LIAISON 

The  Military  Liaison  Board  is  the  principal 
avenue  for  military  participation  In  the  or¬ 
ganization.  This  Board,  to  be  composed  of 
Army  and  Navy  representatives  appointed  by 
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their  department  heads.  Is  given  power  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  advisory  power  “granted  to  the 
General  Advisory  Committee.  The  Com¬ 
mission  Is  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Military  Liaison  Committee  on  all  matters 
relating  to  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  On  any  matter  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  believes  relates  to  military  applications 
it  has  the  right  to  protest  to  the  heads  of 
the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy.  Upon 
their  discretion  these  Department  heads  may 
carry  the  protest  to  the  President  for  final 
decision. 

Surely  no  fairer  or  more  proper  method 
could  be  devised  for  enabling  the  armed  forces 
to  guard  its  legitimate  Interests  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  Furthermore  this  bill 
permits  the  armed  forces  to  carry  on  research 
on  atomic  weapons.  Subject  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  right  to  set  up  safety  regulations  and 
to  Its  powers  over  the  actual  materials  that 
release  atomic  energy,  research  on,  but  not 
the  manufacture  of,  atomic  weapons  is  left 
free  and  open  to  all.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  to  hinder  the  Army’s  and  Navy’s  mil¬ 
itary  research  programs.  The  Military 
Liaison  Committee  is,  however,  limited 
strictly  to  matters  of  military  applications 
of  atomic  energy.  Lacking  the  dignity  of 
Presidential  appointment,  it  will  at  all  times 
be  subordinate  to  the  civilian  Commission 
on  matters  of  general  policy. 

ORGANIZATION  SUMMARY 

Here  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  outline  of 
the  organization  that  is  to  direct  this  most 
difficult  and  critical  activity.  It  provides  for 
an  organization  equipped  to  continue  what¬ 
ever  production  and  engage  in  whatever  mili¬ 
tary  research  the  immediate  security  of  this 
country  requires,  while  advancing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  scientific  and  technological 
work  on  which  the  long-run  security  and 
economic  welfare  of  this  country  depend. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  mechanism.  It  is  designed  for  a 
heavy  load  and  for  difficult  operations.  It  is 
designed  to  bear  large  powers  and  to  work 
quickly  and  efficiently  in  complex  and  un¬ 
tried  fields. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  written  for 
changing  and  difficult  times.  Its  main  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  strengthen  our  national  security, 
and  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it  does  this  is 
by  reinforcing  our  traditional  institutions  of 
government.  It  is  in  line  with  our  tradi¬ 
tions  that  the  Congress  should  play  a  large 
part  in  such  an  enterprise  as  this  bill  con¬ 
templates.  Nothing  could  be  so  necessary  as 
that  the  Congress  should  have  the  means  of 
watching  over  this  new  and  powerful  or¬ 
ganization,  to  assist  it  with  new  laws  when 
new  laws  are  required,  to  assess  Its  opera¬ 
tions  and  alter  Its  powers  and  structure  when 
necessary,  to  be  ready  to  adapt  It  continu¬ 
ously  to  changing  circumstances. 

Because  of  its  importance,  I  have  pur¬ 
posely  left  until  now  all  discussion  of  the  role 
of  Congress  in  the  operation  of  the  atomic 
energy  organization  set  up  by  this  bill.  Sec¬ 
tion  14  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  congressional  committee  of  18  mem¬ 
bers.  Nine  Members  of  the  Senate  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  9  Members  of  the  House  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representati^KS.  In  both  cases  no  more  than 
5  of  the  committeemen  are  to  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party. 

This  joint  committee  is  to  make  contin¬ 
uing  studies  of  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  of  problems  relating  to  the  de¬ 
velopment,  use,  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 
All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters  in 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
relating  to  the  Commission  or  to  atomic 
energy  are  to  be  referred  to  this  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  to  report  back  to  Congress, 
by  bill  or  otherwise,  from  time  to  time. 
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There  Is  another  provision  in  the  bill  for 
congressional  action  which  I  want  to  men¬ 
tion  here.  This  is  the  provision  in  section  7 
for  congressional  control  of  the  licensing  of 
atomic  energy  devices.  It  provides  the 
means  for  a  carefully  planned  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  Introduction  of  this  new  energy  in  its 
civilian  uses  into  our  economic  system.  Be¬ 
fore  any  new  use  of  atomic  energy  is  per¬ 
mitted,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  to 
report  to  the  Congress  the  probable  effects 
of  such  an  innovatlo:'.  on  our  economy  and 
on  our  International  position. 

After  making  such  a  report  the  Commis¬ 
sion  must  wait  90  days  during  which  the 
Congress  is  In  session  before  authorizing 
the  Innovation  by  licensing  its  manufacture 
or  use.  This  provision  looks  into  the  future, 
to  the  time  when  new  uses  of  atomic  energy 
may  make  obsolete  whole  industries  and 
create  serious  technological  unemployment. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  free  development  of 
industrial  uses  of  atomic  energy  under  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  with  private  patents,  and  a 
licensing  system  to  prevent  the  evils  of  mo¬ 
nopoly.  But  is  provides  that  first  the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  be  apprised  of  the  full  effects  of 
such  development  and  shall  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  either  to  let  it  move  along  freely 
or  to  guide  it  where  its  progress  threatens 
to  cause  sudden  hardship  or  widespread  eco¬ 
nomic  shock  and  suffering.  Through  these 
provisions,  this  bill  preserves  the  preroga¬ 
tives  and  the  powers  of  the  Congress  and 
provides  the  means  for  their  wise  and  effec¬ 
tive  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  told  you  about  the 
powers  contained  in  this  bill.  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  organization  which  this  bill  sets 
up  and  I  have  described  how,  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  traditional  forms,  provision  is 
made  for  the  active  participation  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  development  and  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  more  point  I  would 
like  to  make  and  I  will  touch  on  it  only 
brlefiy  because  of  the  length  of  my  remarks. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  bill  looks  hope¬ 
fully  forward  to  the  day  when,  through  in¬ 
ternational  agreement,  or  by  other  means, 
the  magnificent  power  of  atomic  energy  can 
be  used  solely  to  bring  prosperity  and  prog¬ 
ress  to  the  people  of  a  peaceful  world. 

The  bill  on  the  one  hand,  creates  a  favor¬ 
able  atmosphere  for  the  achievement  of  in¬ 
ternational  control,  but  on  the  other  hand 
in  no  way  compromises  our  supreme  ob¬ 
jective,  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  The  bill 
opens  the  way  for  collaboration  with  other 
nations  on  a  reciprocal  basic,  and  yet  pro-.--' 
vldes  complete  safeguards  for  the  security  of 
the  Mllitry  Establishment.  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  bill  that  international  arrange¬ 
ments  approved  by  the  Senate  or  by  Congress 
will  supersede  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
case  of  conflict  and  furthermore,  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  directed  to  give  maximum  effect 
to  the  policies  contained  in  any  such  inter¬ 
national  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  and  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy  is  an  enormous  and 
complicated  endeavor.  It  has  many  parts; 
it  can  take  many  shapes;  it  can  affect  our 
lives  in  many  ways — indeed,  it  can  make  or 
destroy  us.  If  we  can  consider  this  whole 
bill  in  relation  to  the  whole  activity  it  cov¬ 
ers,  its  real  spirit  and  its  true  wisdom  will 
become  clear.  This  bill  provides  for  free 
mining,  free  invention,  free  splence,  free  in¬ 
dustrial  research.  Even  if  this  bill  had  been 
drafted  only  to  provide  this  Nation  with  the 
means  of  waging  war,  it  would  have  been  a 
foolish  and  near-sighted  bill  if  it  had  failed 
to  provide  for  these  freedoms.  Freedom  is 
the  source  of  our  strength.  And  in  fact 
freedom  is  more  than  this,  it  is  a  precious 
possession  in  itself  and  the  source  of  our 
wealth  and  happiness. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  bill  gives  these 
freedoms  it  takes  the  necessary  police  meas¬ 
ures  over  atomic  energy  for  our  troubled  and 
dangerous  present.  With  these  police  meas¬ 


ures,  the  bill  provides  us  with  the  means  of 
retaining  our  immediate  military  strength 
and  of  continuously  increasing  it  as  long 
as  the  unfortunate  necessity  for  it  shall  re¬ 
main. 

With  all  this  power  of  control  and  develp- 
ment,  the  organization  established  in  this 
bill  is  set  within  the  traditional  forms  of 
that  government  we  so  cherish  and  we  so 
hope  to  preserve.  The  atomic-energy  organi¬ 
zation  is  responsible  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
Congress,  not  merely  in  theory  but  in  actual 
practice,  through  specific  provisions  of  this 
bill.  The  bill  is  written  not  only  for  the 
world  of  power  politics  which  we  must  soon 
outgrow  but  it  aids  that  growth  by  encour¬ 
aging  international  agreements  and  by  cre¬ 
ating  the  atmosphere  of  peaceful  cooperation 
in  which  such  agreements  can  be  formed  and 
successfully  executed. 

Looking  at  the  problem  as  coolly  as  a  man 
pan,  and  keeping  in  mind  all  its  aspects  and 
Jposslbillties,  I  can  cenceive  of  no  other  com¬ 
bination  of  powers  and  duties  and  no  other 
structure  of  organization,  no  other  provisions 
for  contingencies  that  could  be  better  fitted 
to  this  complicated  and  difficult  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  conviction 
that  S.  1717  deserves  the  immediate  and 
favorable  action  of  the  Senators. 

It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  non¬ 
partisan  bill.  The  subject  was  of  too  great 
Importance  to  receive  anything  but  consider¬ 
ations  of  national  interest.  It  was  approved, 
after  months  of  study  and  preparation,  by 
men  of  both  parties  whose  only  concern  was 
the  best  Interest  of  our  country  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  compose  it.  That  was  the  anvil  on 
which  every  section  was  hammered  out. 
That  was  the  criterion  by  which  every  word 
was  judged. 

It  is  a  bill  which  comes  to  you  with  unani¬ 
mous  committee  approval.  No  section,  no 
paragraph,  no  word  was  adopted  except  by 
unanimous  consent.  The  achievement  of 
unanimity  on  every  phase  of  a  subject  so 
complex  and  so  vital  merits  the  Senators’ 
approbation. 

It  is  an  enlightened,  forward-looking,  com¬ 
mon-sense  bill  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  the  peculiarities  of  atomic 
energy  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government. 

It  is  a  bill  based  on  careful  study  and 
extended  consideration.  Aware  of  their 
unique  responsibility  as  molders  of  the 
atomic  age,  the  committee  members  labored 
long  and  arduously  to  forge  in  the  fires  of 
democratic  action  the  finest  instrument  they 
could  devise  in  the  discharge  of  their  grave 
assignment.  Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that 
right  here  is  a  good  time  to  do  something 
I  have  wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time — and 
that  is,  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  devo-' 
tlon.  the  energy  and  the  zeal  with  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  tackled  their  job. 
It  required  from  each  one  of  them  many 
hours  of  painstaking  work  in  a  field  new  to 
all  of  us.  Without  their  selfless  application 
to  the  complex  problems  before  us,  we  might 
still  be  floundering  around  in  the  uncharted 
seas  of  atomic  energy  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1717  is  a  single  bill.  It 
is  a  unified  structure.  Certain  provisions 
are  so  closely  connected  with  others  that 
amendments  to  one  section  might  destroy 
or  damage  several  other  sections.  Each  pro¬ 
vision  is  a  necessary  strand  in  the  closely 
knit  fabric  of  the  bill  as  a  whole 
Mr.  President,  it  is  now  within  the  prov- 
hice  of  this  body  to  say  “Yes”  or  "No”  to  this 
bill— but  not  to  this  bill  albne.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  United  States  legisla¬ 
tion  on  atomic  energy  must  serve  as  the 
foundation  stone  for  the  mansion  of  tomor- 
row.  They  are  principles  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  guide  the  framing  of  legislation  in 
many  countries.  We  are  faced  with  a  respon¬ 
sibility  of  immense  gravity.  In  His  infinite 
wisdom,  the  Almighty  God  had  placed  it  in 
the  power  of  the  Senators  to  be  architects 
of  the  future.  That  task  will  require  from 


the  men  of  Government  in  this  Congress  wis¬ 
dom,  imagination,  and  courage  to  equal  the 
wisdom,  imagination,  and  courage  displayed 
by  the  men  of  sciences  in  giving  us  atomic 
power. 

Mr.  President,  now,  if  ever,  time  is  of  the 
essence,  for  humanity  stands  today  at  the 
cross  roads  of  history.  We  hold  in  trust  a 
power  that  is  capable  of  unraveling  the  very 
fabric  of  our  civilization  or  of  development 
as  a  mighty  force  for  human  welfare.  The 
"force  from  which  the  sun  draws  its  powers” 
is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  man.  Shall  this 
force  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil?  For  con¬ 
struction  or  destruction?  For  life  or  death? 
The  Senators  must  say. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  power  on  earth 
greater  than  atomic  power  is  the  power  in 
the  brain  of  man.  I  have  supreme  faith  that 
through  the  exercise  of  that  power  we  will 
refuse  to  be  the  engineers  of  our  own  de¬ 
struction,  Instead,  God  willing,  we  will  put 
the  giant  of  atomic  energy  to  work  building 
a  nobler  country  in  a  finer  world  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  offered,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bhl. 

The  bill  (S.  1717)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Agricultural  department  appr^- 

\  PRIATIONS,  1947  T 

'Wr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  vJov^ 
th^  the  Senate  proceed  to  cor^der 
Hoiree  bill  5605,  the  Agricultural  Dajpart- 
menft,appropriation  bill  for  1947.  / 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICEEt  The 
question  is- on  agreeing  to  the  rgb^tion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  / 

Mr.  GcpNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  it  is  conceded,  is 
it  not,  thf^  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  frdm  Georgia  to  c/nclude  con¬ 
sideration  o^he  bill  this  Mternoon,  and 
that  on  MonUay  next  wy  shall  proceed 
with  the  regul^  order  o/business? 

Mr.  RUSSEI^.  I  doyuiot  expect  that 
consideration  ofVhe  bihr  will  require  more 
than  a  few  minu\es.  /  know  of  no  con¬ 
troversial  points  Vittf  regard  to  the  bill 
which  would  prevent  disposing  of  it  so 
that  we  may  be  ^le  to  adjourn  by  4 
o’clock.  /  \ 

The  PRESID^gX  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^eeina  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  fri^h  GeorWa. 

The  motion /was  agr^d  to;  and  the 
Senate  preceded  to  consraer  the  bill  (H. 
R.  5605)  m^ing  appropriation  for  the 
Departmeny^of  Agriculture Vor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1947,  a\d  for  other 
purposes.j^hich  had  been  re^rted  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropri^ions  with 
amendn^nts.  \ 

Mr.  jCuSSELL.  Mr.  PresideXt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the\formal 
readirfg  of  the  bill  be  dispense^ with, 
that^t  be  read  for  amendment,  ar^  that 
theycommittee  amendments  be  firstVon- 
sid,6red.  \ 

:The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tlXre 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  \ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  5, 1946 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 


AN  ACT 

For  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

4  Section  1.  (a)  Findings  and  Declaration.— Re- 

5  search  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear  chain 

6  reaction  have  attained  the  stage  at  which  the  release  of 

7  atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  sig- 

8  nificance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  military  purposes  is  evident. 

9  The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes 

10  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political  structures  of  today 

11  cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  a  field  in  which  unknown 
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1  factors  are  involved.  Therefore,  any  legislation  will  neces- 

2  sarily  be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is  rea- 

3  sonable  to  anticipate,  however,  that  tapping  this  new  source 

4  of  energy  will  cause  profound  changes  in  our  present  way 

5  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pohcy 

6  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  subject  at  all 

7  times  to  the  paramount  objective  of  assuring  the  common 

8  defense  and  security,  the  development  and  utihzation  of 

9  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  dh'ected  to- 

10  ward  improving  the  public  welfare,  increasing  the  standard 

11  of  living,  strengthening  free  competition  in  private  enter- 

12  prise,  and  promoting  world  peace. 

13  (b)  PuEPOSE  OF  Act. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 

14  effectuate  the  policies  set  out  in  section  1  (a)  by  providing, 
]5  among  others,  for  the  following  major  programs  relating  to 

16  atomic  energy  : 

17  (1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering  private  re- 

18  search  and  development  to  encourage  maximum  scientific 

19  progress ; 

20  (2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific  and  technical 

21  information  which  will  permit  the  dissemination  of  such  in- 

22  formation  to  encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the  sharing 

23  on  a  lecipiocal  basis  of  information  concerning  the  practical 

24  industiial  application  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective 
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1  and  enforceable  safeguards  against  its  use  for  destructive 

2  purposes  can  be  devised; 

3  (3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  research  and 

4  development  to  assure  the  Government  of  adequate  scientific 

5  and  technical  accomplishment; 

h  (4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of  the  produc- 

7  tion,  ownership,  and  use  of  fissionable  material  to  assure 

8  the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  insure  the  broadest 

9  possible  exploitation  of  the  field ;  and 

40  (b)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  con- 

14  sistent  with  the  foregoing  policies  and  with  international 
12  arrangements  made  by  the  United  States,  and  which  will 
43  enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as  to  take 

14  further  legislative  action  as  ma}^  hereafter  be  appropriate. 

15  OEGANIZATIO^^ 

16  Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Eneegy  Commission. — 

17  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic  Energy 

18  Commission  (herein  called  the  Commission),  which  shall  be 

19  composed  of  five  members.  Three  members  shall  constitute 

20  a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  President  shall  desig- 

21  nate  one  member  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

22  (2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 

23  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

24  Senate.  In  submitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
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President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  nominee.  The  term  of  office  of  each  memher  of  the 
Commission  taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  two  years.  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
five  years,  except  that  (A)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  first  taking  office  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  xict  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and  (B)  any  memher  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Any  memher  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
in  office.  Each  memher,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum;  and  the 
Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500 
per  annum.  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in 
any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
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(3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  in  any  place.  The  Commission  shall  hold  such  meetings, 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  receive  such  reports  as  may  be 
necessar}^  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  There  are  hereby  established  within  the  Com¬ 
mission — 

(A)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  discharge  such 
of  the  administrative  and  executive  functions  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  direct.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum. 
The  Commission  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of 
the  General  Manager. 

(B)  a  Division  of  Pvesearch,  a  Division  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  a  Division  of  Engineering,  and  a  Division  of 
Military  Application.  Each  division  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $14,000  per  annum.  The  Commission  shall  require 
each  such  division  to  exercise  such  of  the  Commission’s 
powers  under  this  Act  as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
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1  mine,  except  that  the  authorit}^  granted  under  section 

2  3  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the  Division 

3  of  Eesearch. 

4  (b)  Geneeal  Ad\t:soey  Committee. — There  shall  be 

5  a  General  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Commission  on 

6  scientific  and  technical  matters  relating  to  materials,  produc- 

7  tion,  and  research  and  development,  to  he  composed  of  nine 

8  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 

9  President.  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six 

10  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 

11  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 

12  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  sliall  be  appointed  for 

13  the  remainder  of  such  term;  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the 

14  members  first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

15  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 

16  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three 

17  at  the  end  of  four  yeai's,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six  years, 

18  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Committee 

19  sliall  designate  one  of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The 

20  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  every  calendar 

21  year.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  receive  a  per 

22  diem  compensation  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or 

23  conferences,  and  all  members  shall  receive  their  necessary 

24  traveling  or  other  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 

25  the  Committee. 


.7 

1  (c)  Militaey  Liaisoi^  Committee. — There  shall  be 

2  a  Military  Liaison  Committee  consisting  of  representatives 

3  of  the  Departments  of  War  and  I^avy,  detailed  or  assigned 

4  thereto,  without  additional  compensation,  by  the  Secretaries 

5  of  War  and  Xavy  in  such  number  as  they  may  deterniine. 

6  The  Commission  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Committee 

7  on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the  Committee  deems  to 

8  relate  to  military  applications,  including  the  development, 

9  manufacture,  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  the  allocation  of 

10  fissionable  material  for  military  research,  and  the  control 

11  of  information  relating  to  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 

12  atomic  weapons.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  Committee 

13  fully  informed  of  all  such  matters  before  it  and  the  Com- 

14  mittee  shall  keep  the  Commission  fully  informed  of  all  atomic 

15  energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The 

16  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  make  written  recommen- 

17  dations  to  the  Commission  on  matters  relating  to  military 

18  applications  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

19  If  the  Committee  at  any  time  concludes  that  any  action, 

20  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Commission  on  such 

21  matters  is  adverse  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Departments 

22  of  War  or  Navy,  derived  from  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 

23  treaties,  the  Committee  may  refer  such  action,  proposed 

24  action,  or  failure  to  act  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy. 
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If  either  Secretary  concurs,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
President,  whose  decision  shall  he  final. 

EESEAPCH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Reseaecii  Assistance. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in  such  manner  as 
to  insure  the  continued  conduct  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  below  by  private  or 
public  institutions  or  persons  and  to  assist  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  arrangements  (including 
contracts,  agreements,  grants-in-aid,  and  loans)  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  research  and  development  activities  relating  to — 

(1)  nuclear  processes; 

(2)  the  tlieoiy  and  production  of  atomic  energ^q 
including  processes,  materials,  and  devices  related  to 
such  production ; 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  ma¬ 
terials  for  medical,  biological,  health,  or  military  pur¬ 
poses  ; 

(4)  utilizaticni  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  ma¬ 
terials  and  processes  entailed  in  the  production  of  such 
materials  for  all  other  purposes,  including  industrial 
uses;  and 
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(5)  the  protection  of  health  during  research  and 
production  activities. 

The  Commission  may  make  such  arrangements  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by 
the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing 
that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  may 
make  partial  and  advance  payments  under  such  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  may  make  available  for  use  in  connection  there¬ 
with  such  of  its  e([uipment  and  facilities  as  it  may  deem 
desirable.  Such  arrangements  shall  contain  such  provisions 
to  protect  health,  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  and 
other  hazards  to  hfe  or  property,  and  to  require  the  report¬ 
ing  and  to  permit  the  inspection  of  work  performed  there¬ 
under,  as  the  Commission  may  determine;  but  shall  not 
contain  any  provisions  or  conditions  which  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  scientific  or  technical  information,  except 
to  the  extent  such  dissemination  is  prohibited  by  law. 

(b)  Reseaech  by  the  Commission. — The  Commis-' 
sion  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct,  through  its  own' 
facilities,  activities  and  studies  of  the  types  specified  in  sub-* 
section  (a)  above. 
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1  PEODUCTION  OF  FISSIONABLE  MATEKIAL 

2  Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition.— As  used  in  tliis  Act,  the 

3  teim  piodiice  ,  when  used  in  relation  to  fissionable  material, 

4  means  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material, 

5  as  distinguished  from  source  materials  as  defined  in  section 

6  5  (b)  (1),  or  to  separate  fissionable  material  from  other 

7  substances  in  which  such  material  may  be  contained  or  to 

8  produce  new  fissionable  material. 

9  (b)  PEOmBiTiON.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 

10  to  own  any  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material 

11  or  for  any  person  to  produce  fissionable  material,  except  to 

12  the  extent  authorized  by  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  OwNEESinp  AND  Opeeation  OF  Peoduction 
14  Facilities. — 
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(1)  OwNEESHip  OF  Peoduction  Facilities. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  owner  of  all 
facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  other 
than  facilities  which  (A)  are  useful  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities  in  the  fields  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  3,  and  (B)  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  have  a  potential  production  rate  ade¬ 
quate  to  enable  the  operator  of  such  facilities  to  produce 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fissionable  material  to  produce  an  atomic  bomb  or 
any  other  atomic  weapon. 
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(2)  Opeeation  op  the  commission’s  peoduc- 
TION  FACILITIES. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  produce  or  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  in  its  own  facilities.  To  the  extent 
deemed  necessary,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
or  to  continue  in  effect,  contracts  with  persons  obh- 
gating  them  to  produce  fissionable  material  in  facili¬ 
ties  owned  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  enter  into  research  and  development  con¬ 
tracts  authorizing  the  contractor  to  produce  fissionable 
material  in  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission  to  the 
extent  that  the  production  of  such  fissionable  material 
may  be  incident  to  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  under  such  contracts.  Any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provisions 
(A)  prohibiting  the  contractor  with  the  Commission- 
from  subcontracting  any  part  of  the  work  he  is  obligated 
to  perform  under  the  contract,  and  (B)  obligating  the* 
contractor  to  make  snch  reports  to  the  Commission  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate  with  respecl  to  his  activities- 
under  the  contract,  to  submit  to  frequent  inspection  by- 
employees  of  the  Commission  of  all  such  activities,-and*' 
to  comply  with  all  safety  and  security  regulations  which  - 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Any  contract- 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  may  be'- 
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made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Kevised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon 
certification  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security, 
or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably 
practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  .payments  may  be 
made  under  such  contracts.  The  President  shall  deter¬ 
mine  at  least  once  each  year  the  quantities  of  fissionable 
material  to  be  produced  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  OPERATioisr  OF  OTHER  PRODUCTION  FACILI¬ 
TIES.— Pissionable  material  may  be  produced  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  research  and  development  activities  in  facihties 
which,  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  above,  are  not  required  to 
be  owned  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Irradiation  of  Materials.— Por  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  radioactive  materials,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  expose  materials  of  any  kind  to  the 
ladiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  producing  or  utilizing 
fissionable  material. 

(e)  Manufacture  of  Production  Facilities. _ 

Unless  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no 
person  may  manufacture,  produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any 
facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material.  Licenses 
shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Commission  may  by  regulation  establish  and  shall  be  issued  in 
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accordance  with  such  standards  and  upon  sucn  conditions  as 
will  restrict  the  production  and  distribution  of  such  facihties 
to  effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  such 
manufacture,  production,  transfer,  or  acquisition  incident  to 
or  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities  in  the 
United  States  of  the  types  specified  in  section  3,  or  to  prohibit 
the  Commission  from  manufacturing  or  producing  such  facil¬ 
ities  for  its  own  use. 

CONTROL  OF  MATERIALS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  Materials.— 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “fis¬ 
sionable  material”  means  plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  235,  any  other  material  which  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  capable  of  releasing  substantial  quantities 
of  energy  through  nuclear  chain  reaction  of  the  material,  or 
any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of  the  foregoing; 
but  does  not  include  source  materials,  as  defined  in  section 
5  (b)  (1). 

(2)  Government  ownership  of  all  fissionable 
MATERIAL. — All  right,  title,  and  interest  within  or  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  or  to  any  fissionable 
material,  now  or  hereafter  produced,  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in 
the  Commission  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  Any  person  owning 
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1  an}^  interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the  time  of  the 

2  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  owning  any  interest  in  any  ma- 

3  terial  at  the  time  when  such  material  is  hereafter  determined 

4  to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or  who  lawfully  produces  any 

5  fissionable  material  incident  to  privately  financed  research 

6  or  develojunent  activities,  shall  l)e  paid  just  compensation 

7  therefor.  The  Commission  may,  by  action  consistent  with 

8  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  helow,  authorize  any  such 
3  person  to  retain  possession  of  such  fissionable  material,  but 

10  no  person  shall  have  any  title  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

11  (3)  rnoiiiBiTTOX.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 

12  after  sixty  days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  (A) 

13  ■  ])ossess  or  transfer  any  fissionable  material,  except  as  author- 

14  ized  l)y  the  Commission,  or  (B)  export  from  or  import  into 

15  the  TTnited  States  any  fissionable  material,  or  (C)  directly 

16  or  indirectly  engage  in  the  ]»roduction  of  any  fissionable 

17  material  outside  of  the  United  States. 

18  (4)  DrSTBTBLTTION  OF  FISSIONABLE  MATEEIAL. — 

19  Without  prejudice  to  its  continued  ownership  thereof,  the 

20  Commission  is  authorized  to  distribute  fissionable  material, 

21  with  or  without  charge,  to  applicants  requesting  such  material 

22  (A)  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities 

23  either  independently  or  under  contract  or  other  arrangement 

24  with  the  Commission,  (B)  for  use  iu  medical  therapy,  or 

25  (C)  for  use  pursuant  to  a  license  issued  under  the  authority 
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of  section  7.  Such  material  shall  be  distributed  in  such 
quantities  and  on  such  terms  that  no  applicant  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  obtain  an  amount  sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb 
or  other  military  weapon.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 
distribute  sufficient  fissionable  material  to  permit  the  con¬ 
duct  of  widespread  independent  research  and  development 
activity,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  quantities  of  fissionable  mateiial  to  be  distributed, 
the  Commission  shall  make  such  provisions  for  its  own  needs 
and  for  the  conservation  of  fissionable  material  as  it  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
future  development  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall 
not  distribute  any  material  to  any  applicant,  and  shall  recall 
any  distributed  material  from  any  applicant,  who  is  not 
equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety 
standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from 
explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property  as  may  be 
established  b}^  the  Commission,  or  who  uses  such  material 
in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a 
mamier  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  appbcation  therefor. 

(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase  or  other¬ 
wise  acquire  any  fissionable  material  or  any  interest  therein 
outside  the  United  States,  or  any  interest  in  facilities  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  material,  or  in  real  property  on 
which  such  facilities  are  located,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
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1  visions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  0., 

2  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Commission  that 

3  such  action  is  necessaiy  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense 

4  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  rea- 

5  sonably  practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may 

6  he  made  under  contracts  for  such  purposes.  The  Commis- 

7  sion  is  further  authorized  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn, 

8  or  otherwise  acquire  any  interest  in  such  facilities  or  real 

9  property,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

10  (b)  SoTJECE  Materials. — 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 

12  “source  material”  means  uranium,  thorium,  or  any  other 

13  material  which  is  determined  by  the  Commission,  with 

14  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to 

15  the  production  of  fissionable  materials;  but  includes  ores 

16  only  if  they  contain  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials 

17  in  sucli  concentration  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation 

18  determine  from  time  to  time. 

19  (2)  License  for  transfers  required.— Unless 

20  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no  person 

21  may  transfer  or  deliver  and  no  person  may  receive  possession 

22  of  or  title  to  any  source  material  after  removal  from  its  place 

23  of  deposit  in  nature,  exce])t  that  licenses  shall  not  be  required 

24  for  quantities  of  source  materials  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

25  Commission,  are  unimportant. 
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(3)  Issuance  of  licenses— The  Commission  shall 
estahhsh  such  standards  for  the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revoca¬ 
tion  of  licenses  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
source  materials  for  production,  research,  or  development 
activities  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 
materials  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  national  welfare. 
Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation  estahhsh. 

(4)  Repoeting. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  regulations  or  orders  requiring  reports  of  owmer- 
ship,  possession,  extraction,  refining,  shipment,  or  other  han¬ 
dling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  except 
that  such  reports  shah  not  be  required  with  respect  to  (A) 
any  source  material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit 
in  nature,  or  (B)  quantities  of  source  materials  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting 
of  which  wiU  discourage  independent  prospecting  for  new 
deposits. 

(5)  Acquisition. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase,  take,  requisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise 
acquire,  supplies  of  source  materials  or  any  interest  in  real 
property  containing  deposits  of  source  materials  to  the  extent 
it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Any  purchase  made  under  this  paragraph  may  be  made 

S.  1717 - 3 
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1  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  tlie  Ee- 

2  vised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification 

3  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 

4  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  show- 

5  ing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  partial 

6  and  advance  payments  may  be  made  thereunder.  The  Com- 

7  mission  may  establish  guaranteed  prices  for  all  source  mate- 
3  lials  dehveied  to  it  within  a  specified  time.  Just  compensa- 
9  turn  shall  he  made  for  any  property  taken,  re(tuisitioned,  or 

Id  condemned  under  this  paragraph. 

(6)  Explokation.— The  Commission  is  authorized  to 

12  conduct  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  exploratory 

13  operations,  investigations,  and  inspections  to  determine  the 

14  location,  extent,  mode  of  occurrence,  use,  or  conditions  of 


15  deposits  or  suiiplies  of  source  materials,  making  just  compen- 

16  sation  for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Such 

17  exploratory  operations  may  be  conducted  only  with  the 

18  consent  of  the  owner,  but  such  investigations  and  inspections 

19  may  be  conducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 


20  (7)  Public  lands.— All  uranium,  thorium,  and  all 

21  other  materials  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 

22  this  subsection  to  he  iieculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of 

23  fissionable  material,  contained,  in  whatever  concentration,  in 

24  de])osits  in  the  public  lands  are  hereliy  reserved  for  the  use 

25  of  the  United  States ;  excejit  that  with  respect  to  any  location. 
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entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  no  reservation  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  made, 
if  such  reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any  existing 
or  inchoate  rights  or  privileges  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  or  would  otherwise  enjoy:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
which  had  any  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  develo])- 
ment  of  the  atomic  homb  ]n-oject,  may  benefit  by  any  loca¬ 
tion,  entry,  or  settlement  upon  the  public  domain  made  after 
such  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association  took 
part  in  such  project.  The  Seci-etary  of  the  Interior  shall 
cause  to  he  inserted  in  every  patent,  conveyance,  lease,  per¬ 
mit,  or  other  authorization  hereafter  granted  to  use  the  public 
lands  or  their  mineral  resources,  under  anv  of  which  there 
might  result  the  extraction  of  any  materials  so  reserved,  a 
reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  such  materials,  whether 
or  not  of  commercial  value,  together  with  the  right  of 
the  United  States  through  its  authorized  agents  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  prospect 
for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same,  making  just  compen¬ 
sation  for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Any 
lands  so  patented,  conveyed,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
may  be  used,  and  any  rights  under  any  such  permit  or 
authorization  may  he  exercised,  as  if  no  reservation  of  such 
materials  had  been  made  under  this  subsection;  except  that. 
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1  when  such  use  results  in  the  extraction  of  any  such  material 

2  from  the  land  in  quantities  which  may  not  be  transferred  or 

3  delivered  without  a  hcense  under  this  subsection,  such  ma- 

4  terial  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 

5  mission  may  require  delivery  of  such  material  to  it  by  any 

6  possessor  thereof  after  such  material  has  been  separated  as 
^  such  from  the  ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If  the  Com- 
8  mission  requires  the  dehvery  of  such  material  to  it,  it  shall 
^  pay  to  the  person  mining  or  extracting  the  same,  or  to 

such  other  person  as  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
entitled  thereto,  such  sums,  including  profits,  as  the  Com- 
12  mission  deems  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  discovery,  mining, 
18  development,  production,  extraction,  and  other  services  per¬ 
il  formed  with  respect  to  such  material  prior  to  such  dehvery, 

15  but  such  payment  shah  not  include  any  amount  on  account 

16  of  the  value  of  such  material  before  removal  from  its  place 
11  of  deposit  in  nature.  If  the  Commission  does  not  require 

18  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  the  reservation  made  pur- 

19  suant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

20  (c)  Byproduct  Materials. — 

21  (1)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 

22  ‘‘byproduct  material”  means  any  radioactive  material  (ex- 

23  cept  fissionable  material)  yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by 

24  exposure  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  produc- 

25  ing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 
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1  (2)  Disteibution— The  Commission  is  authorized 

2  to  distribute,  with  or  without  charge,  byproduct  materials 

3  to  applicants  seeking  such  materials  for  research  or  develop- 

4  ment  activity,  medical  therapy,  industrial  uses,  or  such  other 

5  useful  applications  as  may  he  developed.  In  distributing 

6  such  materials,  the  Commission  shall  give  preference  to 

7  applicants  proposing  to  use  such  materials  in  the  conduct  of 

8  research  and  development  activity  or  medical  therapy.  The 

9  Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  byproduct  materials  to 

10  any  applicant,  and  shall  recall  any  distributed  materials  from 

11  any  applicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails 

12  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health  as  may  be 
18  established  by  the  Commission  or  who  uses  such  materials 

14  in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a 

15  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 

16  (d)  General  Provisions.— 

17  ( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  fissionable 

18  or  source  material  to  any  person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under 

19  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  to  any 

20  foreign  government. 

21  (2)  The  Commission  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 

22  procedure  by  which  any  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with 

23  the  distribution  or  refusal  to  distribute  to  him,  or  the  recall 

24  from  him,  of  any  fissionable  or  byproduct  materials  or  with 

25  the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  a  license  to  him  for  the 
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transfer  or  receipt  of  source  materials  may  obtain  a  review 
of  sucli  determination  by  a  board  of  appeal  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  in  its  discretion  review  and  revise  any  decision  of  such 

board  of  appeal. 

\ 

MILITAEY  APPLICATIONS  OP  ATOMIC 

ENEPGY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Authority.— Tlie  Commission  is  aiitlior- 
ized  to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  work  in  the  military  application  of  atomic 
energy ;  and 

(2)  engage  in  tlie  ])roduction  of  atomic  bombs, 
atomic  bomb  parts,  or  other  military  weapons  utilizing 
fissionable  materials ;  except  that  such  activities  shall  be 


16  carried  on  onh’  to  the  extent  that  the  express  consent 

17  and  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

18  has  been  obtained,  which  consent  and  direction  shall 

19  be  obtained  at  least  once  each  year. 

20  The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct  the  Commission 

21  to  deliver  such  (piantities  of  wea])ons  to  the  armed  forces  for 

22  such  use  as  be  deems  nec(>ssary  in  the  interest  of  national 


28  defense. 

24  (b)  Prohibitiox.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per¬ 

son  to  manufadure,  jirodiu'e,  transfer,  or  acf|uire  any  e(]uip- 
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nient  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy 
as  a  military  weapon,  except  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Commission.  N^othing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  ‘ 
modify  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  or  to  prohibit 
research  activities  in  respect  of  military  weapons,  or  to  per¬ 
mit  the  export  of  any  such  eipnpment  or  device. 

UTILIZATION  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
Sec.  7.  (a)  License  Required. — It  shall  be  unlawful, 
except  as  provided  in  sections  5  (a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or 
6  (a) ,  for  any  person  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  export 
any  ecpiipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  or  to  utilize  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  with  or  without  such  equipment  or  device,  except 
under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  authorizing  such  manufacture,  ])roduction,  export,  or 
utilization.  No  license  may  permit  any  such  activity  if  fis¬ 
sionable  material  is  produced  incident  to  such  activity,  except 
as  provided  in  sections  3  and  4.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
equipment  or  devices  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 
or  atomic  enei’gy,  or  for  the  manufacture  or  use  of  equipment 
or  devices  for  medical  therai)y. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress. — ^Whenever  in  its  opinion 
any  industrial,  commercial,  or  other  nonmilitary  use  of  fis- 
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1  sionable  material  or  atomic  energy  has  been  sufficiently 

2  developed  to  be  of  practical  value,  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
2  paie  a  report  to  the  President  stating  all  the  facts  with 

4  respect  to  such  use,  the  Commission’s  estimate  of  the  social, 
^  political,  economic,  and  international  effects  of  such  use  and 
6  the  Commission’s  recommendations  for  necessary  or  desirable 
^  supplemental  legislation.  The  President  shall  then  transmit 

5  this  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  recommenda- 
9  tions.  No  Hcense  for  any  manufacture,  production,  export, 

or  use  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commission  under  this  section 

11  until  after  (1)  a  report  with  respect  to  such  manufacture, 

12  production,  export,  or  use  has  been  filed  with  the  Congress; 

13  and  (2)  a  period  of  ninety  days  in  which  the  Congress  was 

14  in  session  has  elapsed  after  the  report  has  been  so  filed.  In 

15  computing  such  period  of  ninety  days,  there  shall  be  excluded 

16  the  days  on  whicli  either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of 

17  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days. 

18  (c)  Issuance  of  Licenses.— After  such  ninety-day 

19  period,  unless  hereafter  prohibited  by  law,  the  Commission 

20  may  license  such  manufacture,  production,  export,  or  use  in 

21  accordance  with  such  procedures  and  subject  to  such  condi- 

22  tions  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish  to  effectuate  the 

23  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 

24  directed  to  issue  licenses  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  to 

25  supply  to  the  extent  available  appropriate  quantities  of 
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fissionable  material  to  licensees  ( 1 )  whose  proposed  activities 
will  serve  some  useful  purpose  proportionate  to  the  quantities 
of  fissionable  material  to  be  consumed;  (2)  who  are 
equipped  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health 
and  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to 
life  or  property  as  the  Commission  may  establish;  and  (3) 
who  agree  to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  data  concerning  their  activities  pur¬ 
suant  to  such  licenses  as  the  Commission  may  determine 
necessary  to  encourage  similar  activities  by  as  many  licensees 
as  possible.  Each  such  license  shall  be  issued  for  a  specified 
period,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  shall  be  revocable  at  any 
time  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Commission  may  establish,  and  may  be  renewed  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  period.  Where  activities  under  any 
license  might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the  growth  of 
monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful  competition,  or  other 
trade  position  inimical  to  the  entiy  of  new,  freely  competitive 
enterprises  in  the  field,  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  refuse  to  issue  such  license  or  to  establish  such 
conditions  to  prevent  these  results  as  the  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  may  determine. 
The  Commission  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  any  information  it  may  have  with  respect  to  any  utili- 
S.  1717 - 4 
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1  zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  wliich  appears 

2  to  have  these  results.  No  license  may  be  given  to  any 

3  person  for  activities  which  are  not  under  or  within  the 

4  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  foreign  gov- 

5  ernment. 

6  (d)  Bypeoduct  Powee.— If  energy  which  may  be 

7  utilized  is  produced  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 

8  such  energy  may  be  used  by  the  Commission,  transfen-ed 

9  to  other  Government  agencies,  or  sold  to  public  or  private 
16  utilities  under  contracts  providing  for  reasonable  resale  prices. 

11  INTEBNATIONAL  ABEANGEMENTS 

12  Sec.  8.  (a)  UEFijaTiON.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
18  teim  international  arrangement’^  shall  mean  any  treaty 

14  approved  by  the  Senate  or  international  agreement  approved 

15  by  the  Congiess,  during  the  time  such  treaty  or  agreement  is 

16  in  full  force  and  effect. 

17  (b)  Effect  of  Inteenational  Aeeangements.— 

18  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  action  of  the  Commission 

19  to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  any 

20  international  arrangement  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 

21  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

82  (c)  Policies  Contained  in  Inteenational  Ae¬ 

eangements.  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  mider 

24  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  give  maximum  effect  to  the 

25  policies  contained  in  any  such  international  arrangement. 
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PROPEETY  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the  transfer  to 
the  Commission  of  all  interests  owned  hy  the  United  States 
or  any  Grovemment  agency  in  the  following  property: 

(1)  AU  fissionable  material;  aU  atomic  weapons  and 
parts  thereof;  all  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  for 
the  processing,  production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy;  aU  processes  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  kind,  and  the  source  thereof  (including  data, 
drawings,  specifications,  patents,  patent  applications,  and 
other  sources)  relating  to  the  processing,  production,  or  utili¬ 
zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy;  and  all  con¬ 
tracts,  agreements,  leases,  patents,  applications  for  patents, 
inventions  and  discoveries  (whether  patented  or  unpatented) , 
and  other  rights  of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  items ; 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials,  devoted 
primarily  to  atomic  energy  research  and  development;  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in  the  custody 
or  control  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  or  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those 
States  and  localities  in  which  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  carried  on  and  in  which  the  Commission  has  ac¬ 
quired  property  previously  subject  to  State  and  local  tax¬ 
ation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
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1  State  and  local  governments  in  lien  of  property  taxes.  Such 

2  payments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  the 

3  terms  the  Commission  deems  appropriate,  but  the  Commis- 

4  sion  shall  be  guided  by  the  policy  of  not  making  payments 

5  in  excess  of  the  taxes  which  w^ould  have  been  payable  for 

6  such  property  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  acquired, 

7  except  in  cases  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon 

8  the  State  or  local  government  by  activities  of  the  Commission, 

9  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  or  their  agents.  In  any 

10  such  case,  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  local  gov- 

11  ernment  by  reason  of  such  activities  shall  be  considered  in 

12  determining  the  amount  of  the  payment.  The  Commission, 

13  and  the  property,  activities,  and  income  of  the  Commission, 

14  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner 

15  or  form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any  sub- 

16  division  thereof. 

CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 

18  Sec.  10.  (a)  Policy.— It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 

19  Commission  to  control  the  dissemination  of  restricted  data  in 

20  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  common  defense  and  security. 

with  such  policy,  the  Commission  shall  be  guided 
22  by  the  following  principles : 

(1)  That  information  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes  should  be  shared 
with  other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the 
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Congress  declares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective  and 
enforceable  international  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
such  energy  for  destructive  purposes  have  been  estab- 
hshed;  and 

(2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  relating  to  atomic  energy  should  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  so  as  to  provide  that  free 
''  interchange  of  ideas  and  criticisms  which  is  essential  to 
scientific  progress. 

(b)  Dissemination. — The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  such  information  services,  publica¬ 
tions,  fibraries,  and  other  registers  of  available  information 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Resteictions. — 

(1)  The  term  ‘Restricted  data”  as  used  in  this  section 
means  all  data  concerning  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  the 
use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  production  of  power,  but 
shall  not  include  any  data  which  the  Commission  from  time 
to  time  determines  may  be  published  without  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(2)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  having  posses¬ 
sion  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted  with,  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instru- 
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iiieiit,  appliance,  note  or  infonnation  involving;  or  incorporat¬ 
ing  restricted  data — 

(A)  coinniunicajes,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same 

1  d  1 1  al  or  ])erson,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to 

do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage 

o 

to  any  foreign  nation,  iijani  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
])imished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  twentv  years,  or  both ; 

(B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same 
to  any  individual  or  ])erson,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to 
do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  reason  to  believe  such  data 
will  he  utilized  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
he  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
acquires  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  acquire  aii}^  document, 
writing,  sketch,  i)hotograph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  ap¬ 
pliance,  note  or  information  involving  or  incorporating 
restncted  data  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

(4)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or 
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with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
removes,  conceals,  tampers  with,  alters,  mutilates,  or  destroys 
any  document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  in¬ 
strument,  appliance,  or  note  involving  or  incorporating  re¬ 
stricted  data  and  used  by  any  individual  or  person  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or 
research  or  development  relating  to  atomic  energy,  conducted 
by  the  United  States,  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Federal  funds,  or  conducted  with  the  aid  of  fissionable 
material,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or  both. 

(5)  Uo  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any  violation 
under  this  section  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  advised  and  consulted  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  respect  to  such  prosecution. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  laws,  except  that  no  Government  agency 
shall  take  any  action  under  such  other  laws  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  INSPECTIONS,  Eecoeds,  and  Eepoets.— The 
Commission  is — 

( 1 )  authorized  by  regulation  or  order  to  require 
such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such  records  with 
respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  such  inspections  of,  activ¬ 
ities  and  studies  of  types  specified  in  section  3  and  of 
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activities  under  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  section  7  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  authorized  and  directed  by  regulation  or  order 
to  require  regular  reports  and  records  with  respect  to, 
and  to  provide  for  frequent  inspections  of,  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  activities. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 
Sec.  11.  (a)  Peoduction  and  Militaey  Utiliza¬ 
tion. 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  be  granted  for  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  which  is  useful  solely  in  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 


14  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon.  Any  patent  granted 
1^  for  any  such  invention  or  discovery  is  herebv  revoked,  and 
lb  just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(2)  No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights 

18  with  respect  to  any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that 

19  such  invention  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  production  of  fis- 

20  sionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 

21  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon.  Any  rights  con- 

22  ferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  invention  or 

23  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent  that  such  inven- 
21  tion  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be 
25  made  therefor. 
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( 3 )  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter  makes  any 
invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
a  report  containing  a  complete  description  thereof,  unless  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  described  in  an  apphcation  for  a 
patent  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  by  such  person  within  the 
time  required  for  the  filing  of  such  report.  The  report  cover¬ 
ing  any  such  invention  or  discovery  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  latest:  (A)  The  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  (B)  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  completion  of  such  invention  or  discovery;  or  (C) 
the  sixtieth  day  after  such  person  first  discovers  or  first  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  useful 
in  such  production  or  utilization. 

(b)  Use  of  Inventions  foe  Reseaech. — No  patent 
hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights  with  respect  to 
any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention 
or  discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  in  section  3.  Any 
rights  conferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for 
any  invention  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent 
that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compen¬ 
sation  shall  be  made  therefor. 
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1  (c)  J^’ONMILTTAEY  UTILIZATION. — 

2  (1)  It  shall  be  the  dut}^  of  the  Commission  to  declare 

3  any  patent  to  he  affected  with  the  pnhlic  interest  if  (A)  the 

4  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  the  ])atent  utilizes  or  is 

5  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 

6  energ;y;  and  (B)  the  licensing  of  such  invention  or  discovery 
I  under  this  subsection  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies 

8  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

9  (2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  declared,  pursuant 
10  to  paragra])h  ( 1 ) ,  to  he  affected  with  the  public  interest— 

Idle  Commission  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the 


12 


invention  or  discovery  covered  liy  such  patent  in  per- 
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forming  any  of  its  powers  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been  issued 
under  section  7  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the  invention 
or  discovery  covered  by  such  patent  to  the  extent  such 
invention  or  discoverv  is  used  hv  him  in  carrvino-  on 

•  •  o 

the  activities  authorized  hv  his  license  under  section  7. 
The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 


20  royalty  fee  for  any  use  of  an  invention  or  discovery  licensed 

21  by  this  subsection.  Such  royalty  fee  may  be  agreed  upon 

22  by  such  owner  and  the  licensee,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 

23  agreement  shall  he  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  stay, 

restrain,  oi’  othei’wise  enjoin  the  use  of  any  invention  or 
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discovery  bv  a  licensee,  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  licensed 
by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of 
any  patent.  If  in  any  action  for  infringement  against 
such  licensee  the  court  shall  determine  that  the  defendant 
is  exercising  such  license,  the  measure  of  damages  shall  be 
the  royalty  fee  determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  together 
with  such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  court.  If  no  royalty  fee  has  been 
determined,  the  court  shall  stay  the  proceeding  until  the 
royalty  fee  is  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  If  any 
such  licensee  shall  fail  to  pay  such  royalty  fee,  the  patentee 
may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  such  royalty  fee,  together  with  such  costs,  interest,  and 
reasonable  attorney’s  fees  as  mav  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

c/  »  « 

(d)  Acqijisittoi^  of  Patents. — The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  purchase,  or  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn, 
and  make  just  compensation  for,  (1)  any  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  for  a  military  weapon,  or  which  utilizes  or  is  essential 
in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy, 
or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent  application  covering  any  such 
invention  or  discovery.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall 
notify  the  Commission  of  all  applications  for  patents  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  filed  which  in  his  opinion  disclose  such  in- 
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ventions  or  discoveries  and  shall  provide  the  Commission 
access  to  all  such  applications. 

(e)  Compensation  Awards,  and  Eoyalties.— 

(1)  Patent  compensation  board.— The  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  designate  a  Patent  Compensation  Board,  consisting 
of  two  or  more  employees  of  the  Commission,  to  consider 
applications  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Eligibility.— 

(A)  Any  owner  of  a  patent  licensed  under  sub¬ 
section  (c)  (2)  or  any  licensee  thereunder  may  make 
apphcation  to  the  Commission  for  the  determination  of 
a  reasonable  royalty  fee  in  accordance  with  such  pro¬ 
cedures  as  it  by  regulation  may  estabhsh. 

(B)  Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  the  just  com- 

f 

pensation  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (d) 
shall  make  application  therefor  to  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  it  may  by  regulation 
establish. 

(C)  Any  person  making  any  invention  or  discovery 
useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the 
utihzation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a 
military  weapon  who  is  not  entitled  to  compensation 
therefor  under  subsection  (a)  and  who  has  complied 
with  subsection  (a)  (3)  above  may  make  application 
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to  the  Commission  for,  and  the  Commission  may  grant, 
an  award. 

(D)  Any  person  making  application  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
(3)  Standaeds. — 

(A)  In  determining  such  reasonable  royalty  fee, 
the  Commission  shall  take  into  consideration  any  defense, 
general  or  special,  that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant 
in  an  action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which,  if  any, 
such  patent  was  developed  through  federally  financed 
research,  the  degree  of  utility,  novelty,  and  importance 
of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  consider  the  cost 
to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of  developing  such  invention 
or  discovery  or  acquiring  such  patent. 

(B)  In  determining  what  constitutes  just  compensa¬ 
tion  under  subsection  (a) ,  (b) ,  or  (d)  above,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  into  account  the  considerations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of 
such  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  determine  that 
such  compensation  be  paid  in  periodic  payments  or  in  a 
lump  sum. 

(C)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  award  under 
paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  take  into  account  the  considerations  set  forth  in 
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1  paiagiaph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such  inven- 

2  tion  or  discovery.  Awards  so  made  may  be  paid  by  the 

3  Commission  in  periodic  pa3unents  or  in  a  liunp  sum. 

4  (4)  Judicial  beview. — Any  person  aggrieved  by  any 

5  determination  of  the  Commission  of  an  award  or  of  a  reason- 

6  able  ro^^alty  fee  ma}^  obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  in 

7  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in 

8  such  court,  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  determina- 

9  tion,  a  written  petition  praying  that  such  determination  be  set 

10  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition*  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon 

11  the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  Conunission  shall  file  with 

12  the  court  a  certified  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the 

13  pioceeding,  including  the  findings  and  coindusions  upon 

14  which  the  determination  was  based.  Upon  the  filing  of 

15  such  transcript  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 

16  upon  the  record  certified  to  it  to  affirm  the  determination  in 

17  its  entiret}^  or  set  it  aside  and  remand  it  to  the  Commission 

18  for  further  proceedings.  The  findings  of  the  Commission 

19  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 

20  be  conclusive.  The  court’s  judgment  shall  be  final,  subject, 

21  however,  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

22  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  on  petition  therefor  under 

23  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code  (U.  S.  C.,  title  28,  sec. 

24  347),  by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to  the  court  pro- 
ceeding. 
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GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  12.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise  with  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  on  legisla¬ 
tion,  policies,  administration,  research,  and  other  matters ; 

(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such  stand¬ 
ards  and  instructions  to  govern  the  possession  and  use 
of  fissionable  and  byproduct  materials  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosions  and  other  hazards 
to  life  or  property; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations,  obtain 
such  information,  and  hold  such  hearings  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  it  in 
exercising  any  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  or  in  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  any  regu¬ 
lations  or  orders  issued  thereunder.  Eor  such  purposes 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  and  by  subpena  to  require  any  person  to 
appear  and  testify,  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents, 
or  both,  at  any  designated  place.  No  person  shall  be 
excused  from  complying  with  any  requirements  under 
this  paragraph  because  of  his  privilege  against  self¬ 
incrimination,  but  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Com- 
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pulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C., 
title  49,  sec.  46) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege.  Witnesses 
subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 

I 

the  functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
civil-service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  except  that  to  the  extent  the  Commission 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
responsibilities,  personnel  may  be  employed  and  their 
compensation  fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws.  At¬ 
torneys  appointed  under  tliis  paragraph  may  appear 
for  and  represent  the  Commission  in  any  case  in  any 
court.  The  Commission  shall  make  adequate  provision 
for  administrative  review  of  any  determination  to 
dismiss  any  employee ; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property,  equipment, 
and  facilities,  establish  or  constnict  such  buildings  and 
facilities,  and  modify  such  buildings  and  facilities  from 
time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  construct, 
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acquire,  provide,  or  arrange  for  such  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices  (at  project  sites  where  such  facilities  and  services 
are  not  available)  for  the  housing,  health,  safety,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  recreation  of  personnel  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  may  deem  necessary ; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned, 
utihze  or  employ  the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  or  any  State  or  local  government,  or 
voluntary  or  uncompensated  personnel,  to  perform  such 
functions  on  its  behalf  as  may  appear  desirable ; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  to  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  provided  in  this  Act ; 

(8)  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  10  (b)  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Act  of  January 
12,  1895  (28  Stat.  622),  and  section  11  of  the  Act 
of  March  1,  1919  (40  Stat.  1270;  U.  S.  C.,  title  44, 
sec.  Ill)  ;  and 

(9)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any  other  law,  make 
such  disposition  as  it  may  deem  desirable  of  (A)  radio¬ 
active  materials,  and  (B)  any  other  property  the  special 
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disposition  of  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security. 

(b)  Secueity. — The  President  may,  in  advance,  ex¬ 
empt  any  specific  action  of  the  Commission  in  a  particular 
matter  from  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(c)  Advisory  Committees.— The  members  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  established  pursuant  to  section 
2  (b)  and  the  members  of  advisory  boards  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  may  serve 
as  such  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections  109 
and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  198  and 
203)  or  section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 
1944,  except  insofar  as  such  sections  may  prohibit  any  such 
member  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  matter  which  directly  involves  the  Commission  or 
in  which  the  Commission  is  directly  interested. 

COMPENSATION  POP  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

ACQUIRED 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  make  just  com¬ 
pensation  for  any  property  or  interests  therein  taken  or 
requisitioned  pursuant  to  sections  5  and  11.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  determine  sucli  compensation.  If  the  compensa-  . 
tion  so  determined  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled 
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thereto,  such  person  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  24  (20) 
and  145  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  recover  such  further  sum 
as  added  to  said  50  per  centum  will  make  up  such  amount 
as  will  be  just  compensation. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and 
condemnation,  proceedings  may  be  instituted  under  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1888  (U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec.  257),  or  any 
other  applicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the  filing  of 
the  condemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  be 
taken  and  the  property  may  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
Keal  property  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  means 
of  transfer  may  also  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  be  composed  of  nine  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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1  tives.  In  each  instance  not  more  than  five  members  shall 

2  be  members  of  the  same  pohtical  party. 

3  (b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  continuing  studies 

4  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of 

5  problems  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 

# 

6  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  joint  com- 
mittee  fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  the 

3  Commission’s  activities.  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
^  matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 

10  lating  primarily  to  the  Commission  or  to  the  development,  use, 

11  or  control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  referred  to  the  joint  com- 
13  mittee.  The  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Mem- 

13  hers  of  the  Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate, 

14  and  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Members 

15  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time 

16  report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  their  recommen- 
I'f  dations  with  respect  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 

18  respective  Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the  joint  com- 

19  mittee  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint 

30  committee. 

31  (c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  commit- 

32  tee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to 
23  execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be 

f 

34  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selec- 
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1  tion.  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 

2  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

3  (d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 

4  committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to 

5  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require,  by  subpena 

6  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 

7  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  admin- 

8  ister  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such 

9  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 

10  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report 

11  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred 

12  words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of 

13  the  Eevised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any 

14  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  sum- 

15  moned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

16  (e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 

17  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 

18  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 

19  and  advisable,  hut  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 

20  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of 

21  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  committee 

22  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities,  and 

23  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establishments  of  the 

24  Government. 
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1  ENFORCEMENT 

2  Sec.  15.  (a)  ’\Nlioever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to 

3  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any  provision  of  sections 

4  4  (b),  4  (e),  5  (a)  (3)  ,  or  6  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction 

5  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by 

6  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  except 

7  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with  intent  to  injure 

8  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to 

9  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 

10  ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  b}"  imprisonment 

11  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

12  (b)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  violate,  or 

13  conspires  to  violate,  any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than 

14  those  specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  other  than  section  10 

15  (c) ,  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  prescribed  or  issued  under 

16  sections  5  (b)  (4),  10  (d),  or  12  (a)  (2),  shall,  upon 

17  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 

18  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 

19  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with 

20  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure 

21  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction 

22  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or 

23  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any 

person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
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practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
thereunder,  it  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court 

•f 

for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order 
enforcing  compliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  show¬ 
ing  by  the  Commission  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

(d)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  a  suhpena 
served  upon  any  person  pursuant  to  section  12  (a)  (3), 
the  district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  Commission,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  in  accordance  with 
the  suhpena;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

EEPOETS 

Sec.  16.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
in  January  and  July  of  each  year,  a  report  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  include 
in  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times  as  it  deems  de¬ 
sirable  submit  to  the  Congress,  such  recommendations  for 
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1  additional  legislation  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  or 

2  desirable. 

3  DEFINITIONS 

4  Sec.  17.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

5  (a)  The  term  “atomic  energy”  shall  be  construed  to 

6  mean  all  forms  of  energy  released  in  the  course  of  or  as 

7  a  result  of  nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation. 

8  (b)  The  term  “Government  agency”  means  any  execu- 

9  tive  department,  commission,  independent  estabhshment,  cor- 

10  poration  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  United  States  which 

11  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  board,  bureau, 

12  division,  service,  office,  officer,  authorit}^,  administration,  or 

13  other  establishment,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 

14  ment. 

15  (c)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corpora- 

16  tion,  partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  public  or 

17  private  institution,  group,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
le  thereof,  any  government  other  thnn  the  United  States,  any 

19  political  subdivision  of  any  such  government,  and  any  legal 

20  successor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the  foregoing, 

21  or  other  entity,  hut  shall  not  include  the  Commission  or  offi- 

22  cers  or  employees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  duly 

23  authorized  functions. 

(d)  The  term  “United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geo- 
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graphical  sense,  includes  all  Territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  The  term  ‘Research  and  development”  means  theo¬ 
retical  analysis,  exploration,  and  experimentation,  and  the 
extension  of  investigative  findings  and  theories  of  a  scientific 
or  technical  nature  into  practical  application  for  experimental 
and  demonstration  purposes,  including  the  experimental  pro¬ 
duction  and  testing  of  models,  devices,  equipment,  materials, 
and  processes. 

(f)  The  term  “equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any 
equipment  or  device  capable  of  making  use  of  fissionable 
material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  makmg  use  of  atomic 
energy  and  any  important  component  part  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(g)  The  term  “facihties  for  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  equipment  or 
device  capable  of  such  production  and  any  important  com¬ 
ponent  part  especially  designed  for  such  equipment  or  de¬ 
vices,  as  deteiTnined  by  the  Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
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1  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Acts 

2  appropriating-  such  sums  may  appropriate  specified  portions 

3  thereof  to  he  accounted  for  upon  the  certification  of  the 

4  Commission  only.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 

5  shall,  if  obhgated  by  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 

6  appropriated,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for  four  years 

7  following  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 

8  priated.  After  such  four-year  period,  the  unexpended  bal- 

9  ances  of  appropriations  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund 
10  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

(5)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  determine  of  the 

12  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  or  other 

13  funds  available  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Man- 

14  hattan  Engineer  District  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Com- 
10  mission  and  shall  be  available  for  expen’ditm’e  for  the  purpose 
10  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

10  Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 

19  tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 

20  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  tliis  Act  or  the  apphcation 

21  of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 

22  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
20  thereby. 
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1  SHOET  TITLE 

2  Sec.  20.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Atomic  Energy 

3  Act  of  1946”. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  1  (legislative  day,  March  5), 
1946. 

Attest  I  LESLIE  L.  BIEELE, 

Secretary. 
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11. 

12. 

x3. 

14. 

15. 


16. 


^  3  - 

,ein  will  throw  inwaluahle  li^ht  u;;;orL  such  vital  prohleins  asJ  ( l)  The"  relat io] 
lip  "between  J’ederal  and  State  r.nd  local  governments;  (s)  the  proolem  of  re^ 
al^evelopnent ;  (3)  sound  fisco2  policy;  and  (4)  the  need  for  a  new  depar'^ent 
in  flac  fields  of  health,  education,  and  security, .  .The  study  cnid  investi^tion 
recomSisnded  in  this  report  \rould  he  expected  to  indicate  -idicthcr  or  notAhere 
should\?e  ■  some  am  of  the  G-ovcrmicnt — in  the  Budget  Bureau  or  elsev/hoEe— 'vrith 
the  joh\f  coordinating  the  general  relationship  between  the  ^^ederaly^vernr- 
nent  and  \t ate  and  local  governnont s, ” 

HOUSE 

ASSISTABT  SECEE'I^^IES  OF  COi-niHpLCB.  THc-Hules  Connitteo-rGrpo^t^  a' rcsolutiori 
for  the  consideration  of  S,  I367,  to  provide  for  three  addii^nal  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Coi^crce  (pp.  o713“6,  S732). 

WATER  POLLUTIOH,  hegWi  debate  on  H.R.  6024,  to  authoriza^hc  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  cooperation  ^th  State  hea.lth  authorities,  to^repare  a,  program  for 
the  prevention  and  abat^ient  of.v/a.tcr  pollution  (pp*  ir/PO— 31)  • 

POOD  PROIUCTIOH,  Rep.  Gavi'^,  Pa,,  commended  PennsjOfvania’ s  food  production  rec¬ 
ord  (p.  2716).  \ 

TRAYELi  Received  from  the  Bul^t  -bureau  copie^of  letters  to  various  agencies 
establishing  limitations  on  travel  in  appropmat ions  to  those  ag’encies  for 
special  projects.  To  Appropria-t^ons  ConnitJ^e.  (p.  8731*) 

RIYERS  AHD  HARBORS.  Received,  from  Wa^Departnent  rexoorts  on  -p^odipina^Y 
aninations  aud  surveys  for  the  ir.nro%ar.^it  of  waterv/ays  a,nd  harbors  at  Grand 
Bayou  Pass,  La.;  Peoria,  Ill,;  SchuykMl  River,  Pa.;  and  the  Intra.coastal 
Waterway  from  the  Miss.  River  near  ^rlcans,  La.,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

To  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  87^.) 

Received  a  Mo.  Legislature  mg^rial  rsAahivc  to  develoxomcnt  of  the  Osage 
River  Basin  (p.  8733)* 

FLOOD  COIITROL,  Received  from  lAc  l^ar  Departme:^  a  report  of  o-  x^^-'^ddninary  ex¬ 
amination  and  survey  of  the  J^-bino  River,  Tex. , \for  fdood  control.  To  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee,  (x)^o732.) 

Received  a  Lycoming  ^)unt'/  Boroughs  Assn,  pe'^tion  in  su^r^jort  of  flood- 
control  projects  for  th^ Susouchannr  driver  (p,  873' 


17.  RESEARCH.  The  Military  Affairs  Comittee  rejported  with  rmendmonts  S,  1717>  for 

the  develo]pment  and  cohtrol  of  atonic  energy  (H.Rcpt.  2478)  (id*  8732). 

y  II,,  n  I.,,!  — »  ■■  — -mu  rM  r"  "Tr  I'g  ~r»f  iinrr»»ia~<nrTncn~iH  ni'ii  ~.ii~V..T'iU*i1 

18,  MIHIMUM  WAGES.  Rop.  Yoorhis,  Calif.,  urged  passage  of  Icg^lation  to  raise  the 

minimum  hourly  yage  level  to  (pp*  S7d6-7). 

IS.  SUBSIDIES.  Rep<  Clason,  Mass,,  suggested  that  Congress  cut  the  \moiuit  of  income 
taxes  withiyid  from  wages  if  subsidies  are  removed  (p.  8716) 

BUILDIHGSVAITD  GROUNDS.  As  reported  (see  Digest  I32)  authorizes  FU/Xto  acquire 
sites,  -^epare  drawings,  a,nd  establish  limits  of  cost  for  building  ^djocts 
notwiinstanding  the  fact  tha.t  a^Dpropriations  for  construction  v/orlr  h^e  not 
beerymade;  authorizes  the  FWA.  to  x^roceed  with  the  pre]Daration  of  drav/iy^s  and 
Q(c if i cations  (not  the  construction  as  reported  in  Digest  192)  and  the^ite 
R^uisition  for  the  GAO  buildings,  v/ith  the  Tprexoaration  of  diawings  and  ^eci— 
—^cations  for  the  film-storage  a,nd  Suitland,  Md. ,  office  ^cuiluing;  xDcrmit^^WA 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  construction  work  within  the  full  limits  of  co^ 


^  4  - 


-tal 


or/re— 


Xnotwithstanding  the  fact  tiiat  oiil.y  pa,rt  of  1;h-e  cost  of  constraction  of  a  pulDli 
huilding  project  has  heen  appropriated  hy  Congress:  authorizes  i’lIA.  to  en^loy 
estahlishcd  rrchitectural  or  other  professional  or  technical  corporations, 
firqs,  or  individuals;  waives  the  restrictions  on  the  anount  of  huilding  n 
for  tiental  of  quarters  on  a  tenporary  "basis  pending  the  reconstruction 
nodelW  of  ^’ederal  "buildings;  authorizes  the  Connissioner  of  ?u"blic  Buddings 
to  conlX^ct  for  seeding,  planting,  or  landscaping  of  grounds  of  any  "building 
construc^d  by  PBA  in  an  ar.io-ont  not  exceeding  $1,000  withou.t  conpetit^e  bid- 
ding;  presses  the  elinination  of  the  provision  of  law  vjiiicli  dirocta^hat  only 
the  cost  o:^ny  project  over  raid  above  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  vac^ed  property 
in  the  sane  Xpcality  shall  bo  charged  against  the  total  authorize^ on;  nernits 
the  acceptancc^f  gifts  of  land  or  objects  in  connection  with  tl^  dcvclopnont 
of  public  buildH^gs;  proposes  the  placing  of  all  office  furni^e  and  rugs  lo¬ 
cated  in  space  o^rated  by  the  PBA  in  its  custody  and  under  control  "(would 
not  apply  to  furnr^re  purchased  by  Governnent-controlled  c^porations) ;  gives 
the  Connissioner  o:^ublic  Buildings  authority  to  control ^od  service  in  all 
buildings  operated  b^PBA,  except  that  he  r.my  exenpt  anyy^iilding  if  he  deens 
it  necessary;  authori^s  the  PBA  to  iiur chase  existing  bvaidingo  in  D.C.  and  ‘ 
procure  space  in  DoC,  b^ lease  lor  periods  not  in  exco^s  of  5  3’’cars;  and  author* 
izes  prelininary  planning  for  a  new  building  for  theAs*  Bistrict  Court  and 
the  B.  C,  Court  of  Appeals\  / 

\  / 

^LLS  IITTHOBBCBB. 

\ 

21o  FOREIGIT  SER"V"ICE,  H»P,  6967  (sco^^igest  I32) ,  be  knov;n  as  the  "Foreign  Ser¬ 
vice  Act  of  1946,  "  provides  that^the  Fore igy^er vice  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Birector  General  \;ho  shall  coordiii^tc  the  activities  of  the  Service  v;ith  needs 
of  other  Governnent  agencies;  provi'^s  fo^ a  nenber  of  this  Bepartnent  to  sit 
on  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  ^be^natters  of  interest  to  the  Bepartnent 
are  considered;  requires  the  Prcsicten^^Co  constitute  an  iidyisori^  Interdepart- 
nental  Connittee  of  the  Foreign  Sorvi#!^»dncluding  reprosenta,tivcs  of  Governnent 
agencies;  provides  for  the  Service^  v;o^_  in  behalf*  of  other  Govcr:incnt  agen¬ 
cies;  pornits  tenporary  a,ssignncnt^^f  Foreign  Scryice  personnel  to  other  Gov— 
ernnent  agencies;  and  directs  cs|^-blishncnt^tpf  a  Foreign  Service  Institute  to 
furnish  training  a,nd  instructic^  to  personnel  of  the  Service  aaid  other  Govern— 
nent  agencies.  /  \ 


22*  BUBGETIIJG,  H.R»  6984  (sec  B(J^:est  133)  declares  tSse  policy  of  Congress  that  the 
1947  fiscal-year  expendit^es  slaall  not  exceed  re^ipts  and  provides  that  the 
President  shall  so  procl^An  on  July  3I1  1946,  if  thk  expcnditaircs  vdll,  in  his 
opinion,  exceed  receii)!^  and  fix  a.  uniform  percenta-g^reduction  in  all  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  194^fiscaJ  year,  except  permanent  a^oropria,tions  a.nd  those 
for  servicing  the  pr^ic  debt,  for  veterans'  pensions  "benefits,  a,nd  for 


trust  funds. 


/ 


23c'  PERSOEllEL;  HEAITI^  S,  2421,  by  Sen*  Murdock,  "Utah,  to  prov^^  for  hea.lth  pro¬ 
grams  for  Goveyfinent  entployces.  To  Education  and  Labor  Connisttec.  (p,  S660.) 

24,  HOUSIEG;  PRIG®  COllTIlOl .  S,  J,  E,eL*  175»  by  Sen,  Hawkes,  iioJ.",  emending  the  ’ef* 
fectxve  pej^rod  of  the  Price-Control  Act  v;ith  respect  to  the  cstal^ishncnt  and 
naintena:^e  of  naxinun  rents  until  June  30»  1947*  To  Baoikiiv’  anid^^fcxrrency  Con¬ 
nittee./ (p.  g66o.) 


/■ 


ITmS  III  APPEEBIX 


25.  GR^E  SHORTAGE.  Speech  in  the  House  by  Re  u  Johnson,  Okla.,  criticizing  the  • 
regulation  requiring  sale  of  one— ha,lf  of  all  \\rheat  delivered  to  eleva.tors  Xo 
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savored  to  rely  on  the  Federal  enforce- 
m^t  methods  provided  for  In  the  com¬ 
mit^  bill.  It  is  questioned  by  some 
that  T)he  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Mansfieid  bill  are  constitutional.  In  the 
light  ofNtoe  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  United  States  in  the  New 
River  case.Nhere  may  be  some  doubt 
about  it.  WnUe  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
argue  this  pha^of  the  subject,  I  should 
like  to  ask  thos^vho  so  strongly  favor 
Federal  control  h^it  would  be  possible, 
by  mandatory  inju^tion  or  otherwise, 
to  compel  a  municipidity  or  any  State 
subdivision,  to  compl^  a  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  plant  in  the  light \f  the  fact  that 
under  the  laws  of  most  St^s  an  issue  of 
improvement  bonds  requii^  a  vote  of 
the  people,  sometimes  by  as  n^uch  as  65 
percent  of  the  total  vote. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tliVstates 
are  willing  and  able  to  do  their  fun^art, 
particularly  where  their  powers  are^g- 
mented  by  interstate  compacts  suclr^s 
the  one  we  have  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Wa 
ter  pollution,  after  all,  is  a  State  matter^ 
but  the  Stales  need  the  cooperation  and 
financial  help  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  obvious  from  past  experience 
that  if  we  insist  upon  the  more  stringent 
type  of  legislation  we  will  continue  to  be 
without  any  legislation  at  all  despite  the 
fact  that  the  advocates  of  both  types  of 
legislation  are  seeking  the  same  objec¬ 
tive.  Under  the  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  it  highly  advisable 
that  H.  R.  4070,  introduced  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Spence],  be 
accepted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Mans¬ 
field  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

[Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Committee.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.  ] 

(Mr.  NORBLAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  not  be  able  to  finish 
this  bill  this  evening  as  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair^ 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committe 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  jpe 
Union,  reported  that  that  Commi^ee, 
having  had  under  consideration  bill 
(H.  R.  6024)  relating  to  the  pro^ntion 
and  control  of  water  pollution^nd  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  tOj^o  resolu¬ 
tion  thereon. 

FLOOD  CONTIS 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON^Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conferenc^’eport  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6597)  author^ing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  certain  pubhfB  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  fiood^^ntrol,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  stat^ent  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  ^  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report^ 

The  Cleft  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  QUAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  revest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  still  Calendar  Wednesday,  and 
therefore  I  object. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  V7ALTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning 
Committee  and  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  British  loan. 

Mr.  McDonough  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

^  Mr.  ELSTON,  Mr.  WOLVERTON  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  HULL  asked  and 
were  given  permission  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  general  debate  on  the  bill  H.  R.  6024. 

Mr.  SPENCE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  2  days  ago  I  received  permis¬ 
sion  by  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
kthe  Record  certain  information.  I  make 
le  request  that  it  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
o^  today.  J 

^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioiyw 
the  Bequest  of  the  gentlewoman  j^m 
Massachusetts? 

ThereWas  no  objection. 

[The  m^ter  referred  to  wjR  appear 
hereafter  imihe  Appendix.] 

Mr.  FENTON  asked  aM  was  given 
permission  to  ex^nd  his^marks  in  the 
Record  and  include  anymdress  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Gavin. 


ENROLLED 


1,3  SIGNED 


Mr.  ROGERS  qrNeCL  York,  from  the 
Committee  on  jfcirolle^^ills,  reported 
that  that  cony^ttee  had>«amined  and 
found  truly  e^olled  bills  ortoe  House  of 
the  foUowinfi  titles,  which  \§re  there¬ 
upon  sign^  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  34ft.  An  act  to  permit  reiSiewal  of 
certain^fade-mark  registrations  afte^xpiry 
thereyir  and  for  other  purposes; 

.  5366.  An  act  .to  provide  assistaneVto 
th^Republic  of  China  in  augmenting  a 
fintaining  a  naval  establishment,  and  fd 
ITther  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  6428.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  752.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  7, 
1939  (53  Stat.  811),  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  stocks  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  for  national  defense  pur¬ 
poses;  and 

S.  1746.  An  act  to  govern  distribution  of 
war  trophies  and  devices. 

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York,  from  the 
Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  3424.  An  act  to  permit  renewal  of 
certain  trade-mark  registrations  after  expiry 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according]! 
(at  4  o’clock  and  53  minutes  p.  m.)  tka 
House,  under  its  previous  order,  adjounmd 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  ll,yj!946, 
at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXW,  executive 
communications  were  takft  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  refeeftd  as  follows: 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  jKting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmlttingyf  list  of  certificates 
of  relief  Issued  by  theNecretary  of  the  Navy 
in  various  cases  durift  the  fiscal  year  1945; 
to  the  Committee  yen  Expenditrrres  in  the 
Executive  Departrnfots. 

1447.  A  letter  ^m  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  ti^smltting  a  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  bill  fonfthe  relief  of  Mrs.  Martha  P. 
Matthews,  <^k-typlst,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Farm 
Security  ^ministration.  United.  States  De- 
partmen^f  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee 
on  Clain^. 

144ar  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bu- 
reaxf/of  the  Budget,  transmitting  copies  of 
le^rs  addressed  to  the  heads  of  various 
^iN^^cles  which  establish  limitations  on  the 
^mounts  which  may  be  expended  for  travel 
Nfrom  sums  set  apart  in  appropriations  to  these 
■f  agencies  for  special  projects;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations. 

1449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  En¬ 
gineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  May  31, 
1946,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac¬ 
companying  papers  and  Ulustrations.  on  a 
preliminary  examination  and  survey  of  water¬ 
way  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Empire,  La., 
via  Grand  Bayou  Pass,  Bayou  Scofield,  or 
other  streams  to  Buras  and  Empire,  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ap¬ 
proved  on  March  2,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No.  697); 
to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  two  Illustrations. 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  En¬ 
gineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  May  17, 
1946,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac¬ 
companying  papers  and  an  illustration,  on  a 
review  of  reports  on  the  Illinois  River  and 
Illinois  waterway,  Illinois,  with  a  view  to 
harbor  Improvements  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Peoria,  Ill.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  'House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  on  October  16, 
1944  (H.  Dqc.  No.  698) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
with  an  illustration. 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 
ransmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  En- 

eers,  United  States  Army,  dated  May  7, 
I9l£,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac- 
corrfj^nylng  papers  and  illustrations,  on  a 
prelifldnary  examination  and  survey  of,  and 
a  revieW  of  reports  on,  the  Schuylkill  River, 
Pa.,  autiWized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  oa  March  2. 1945,  and  also  requested 
by  a  resoluTIton  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harboi^  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  on  M^h  8,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  699); 
to  the  Commltt^on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
ordered  to  be  p^f^ted,  with  three  illustra¬ 
tions. 

1462.  A  letter  froI^^^the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  letter  lepm  the  Chief  of  En¬ 
gineers,  United  States  /kmy,  dated  April  29, 
1946,  submitting  a  reporfjl^ogether  with  ac¬ 
companying  papers  and  iHustrations,  oh  a 
review  of  reports  on  the  Int^coastal  Water¬ 
way  from  the  Mississippi  Rl\r  at  or  near 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Corpus  ^toristi,  Tex., 
with  a  view  to  modifying  the  eating  proj¬ 
ect  for  the  waterway  in  the  vicinirjjtof  Aran¬ 
sas  Pass,  Tex.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbor^House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  on  May  5,  1944, 
and  February  28,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  700)^  to 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  ahd 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  two  illustration^ 
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isted  by  a  resolu- 
Flood  Control, 
acnepted  on  March 


\453.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  audit  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Com¬ 
pany  K»r  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1945 
(H.  Doc/^o.  701);  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
pendlture^ln  the  Executive  Departments  and 
ordered  to  Be  printed. 

1454,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a-^tter  from  the  Chief  of  En¬ 
gineers,  United  ^ates  Army,  dated  May  31, 
1946,  submitting  \  report,  together  with  ac¬ 
companying  paper^and  illustrations,  on  a 
review  of  reports  onS^and  a  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  and  survey  ^  the  Sabine  River  and 
tributaries,  Texas,  wlthS^  view  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  Cow  Bayou,  req' 
tion  of  the  Committee 
House  of  Representatives 
20,  1945,  and  authorized  by  \he  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  on  MarcKk2,  1945  (H. 
Doc.  No.  702) :  to  the  Committ  A,  on  Rivers 
and  I^bprs  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with 
two  illustrations. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB\jc 
BlliS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  ol , 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows: 

Mr.  SABATH:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  701.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1367,  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  three  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2475) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLAND:  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  House  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  366.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  investigate  and  eradicate  the  predatory  sea 
lampreys  of  the  Great  Lakes;  with  amend¬ 
ments  (Rept.  No.  2476).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RANKIN:  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors.  S.  1516.  An  act  to  amend  section 
12  of  the  Bonneville  Project  Act,  as  amended; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2477) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
— StatLPUJas  JInipu, _ — . 

Mr.  MAY:  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
S.  1717.  An  act  for  the  development  and 
control  of  atomic  energy;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  2478) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
- of  the  Whnio  Wnngc  r'n  t,hp  ,StatiP  nf  tbp _ 

Mr.  ELLIOTT;  Joint  Committee  on  the  Dis 
position  of  Executive  Papers.  House  Repo 
No.  2479.  Report  on  the  disposition  of  oer- 
tain  papers  of  sundry  executive  departrnints. 
Ordered  to  be  printed.  f 

Mr.  BLAND:  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  House  Jolj^  Resolu 
tion  370.  Joint  resolution  gran^^  certain 
property  to  the  Commonwealt: 

Vania  and  relinquishing  Juris 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  Jt80) . 


to  the  Committee  of  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
state  and  Foreign 
bill  authorizing  the^ 
through  the  State  ^ 
Texas,  or  the  sue? 


Pennsyl- 
therein; 
Referred 
1  House  on  the 


fftlon 


amlttee  on  Inter- 
ilerce.  H.  R.  6406.  A 
_  State  of  Texas,  acting 
ilghway  Commission  of 
sors  thereof,  to  acquire, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  free  bridge 
acroSs  the  Rici.  Grande  at  or  near  Del  Rio, 
Tex.;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2481). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O’lJ^A;  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  /Commerce.  H.  R.  6515.  A  bill  to 
amend 'the  act  entitled  “An  act  authorizing 
the  Nebraska-Iowa  Bridge  Corp.,  a  Delawari 
corporation,  its  successors  and  assigns,  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  between  Washing¬ 


ton  County,  Nebr.,  and  Harrison  County, 
Iowa,”  approved  March  6,  1928;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2482).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JACKSON:  Committee  on  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs.  H.  R.  6141.  A  bill  to  provide  funds 
for  cooperation  with  the  school  board  of 
Hunter  School  district  for  the  Construction 
and  equipment  of  a  new  school  building  in 
the  town  of  Hunter,  Sawyer  County,  Wls.,  to 
be  available  to  both  Indian  and  non-Indian 
children:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2483) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JACKSON;  Committee  on  Ihdian  Af¬ 
fairs.  H.  R.  6165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  of  a  membership  roll  of  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Yakima  Reservation,  .Wash., 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2484) .  Referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JACKSON:  Committee  on  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs.  H.  R.  6983.  A  bill  conferring  juris¬ 
diction  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
examine,  adjudicate,  and  render  judgment 
in  any  and  all  claims  which  the  Confed¬ 
erated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana,  or 
\any  tribe  or  band  thereof,  may  have  against . 
^e  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
wl^  amendments  (Rept.  No.  2485).  ^ 

ferrw  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hjmse 
on  tOe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.^’HARA:  Committee  on  InJwstate 
and  ForWn  Commerce.  H.  R.  688^  A  bill 
to  extenJk  the  times  for  commeiielng  and 
completing>^e  construction  ofyToll  bridge 
across  the  S^xjuis  River  betwp^  the  States 
of  Minnesota  \nd  Wisconsliy^and  for  other 
purposes;  with  ^endment /Rept.  No.  2486). 
Referred  to  the  H^use  Cal/hdar. 

Mr.  JACKSON;  Oommixtee  on  Indian  Af,- 
falrs.  S.  115.  An  modify  sections  4 

and  20  of  the  Permanaat  Appropriations  Re¬ 
peal  Act,  1934,  with  Befei\nce  to  certain  funds 
collected  in  conn^tion  \dth  the  operation 
of  Indian  Servi(^lrrlgatlo^mrojects,  and  for 
other  purpose^ with  amendfiaent  (Rept.  No. 
2489).  Ref  eared  to  the  Cointoittee  of  the 
Whole  Hou^  on  the  State  of  t^Unlon. 

Mr.  JAOKSON:  Committee  onTndian  Af- 
a^l235.  An  act  to  authoriafe  the  use 
of  the/funds  of  any  tribe  of  IndWns  for 
insu^ce  premiums;  without  amemiment 
(R^.  No.  2490).  Referred  to  the  Comm^tee 
c)J/the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Vie 
lion. 


REPQRTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
“calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on 
Claims.  H.  R.  2663.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
W.  C.  Jones;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
2487).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey:  Committee  on 
Claims.  H.  R.  4608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Johnson;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  2488) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUNKER: 

H.  R.  6989.  A  bill  to  permit  premiums  paid 
by  World  War  II  veterans  for  national  serv¬ 
ice  life  Insurance  to  be  deducted  from  gross 
income  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  in¬ 


come  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ar 
Means. 

H.  R.  6990.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  c^the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  A/n;  to 
the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  ^/clama- 
tlon. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.  R.  6991.  A  bill  granting  th^  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Commonwealto  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  construct,  matatain/ and  operate  a 
toll  highway  bridge  oveF  the^legheny  River, 
between  a  point  in  or  n^r  the  borough  of 
Tarentum,  in  the  countVof  Allegheny,  and  a 
point  near  the  bounda^  of  the  city  of  New 
Kensington  and  Burrell  Township  in 

Westmoreland  Coi^y,  and  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennssfvania:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  ana  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.yDREWRY:  ' 

H.  R.  6992. /A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
4,  1898  (3Qi^tat.  369),  as  amended  to  au¬ 
thorize  thfe  President  to  appoint  250  acting 
assistai^surgeons  for  temporary  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

6993.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  January  16,  1936,  as  amended,  entitled 
act  to  provide  for  the  retirement  and  re- 
flrement  annuities  of  civilian  members  of  the 
''teaching  staff  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Postgraduate  School,  United 
States  Naval  Academy”;  to  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

H.  R.  6994.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  delegate  the  authority  to 
compromise  and  settle  claims  for  damages  to 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.  R.  6995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National¬ 
ity  Act  of  1940  to  preserve  the  nationality  of 
citizens  residing  abroad:  to  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  HEDRICK; 

H.  R.  6996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Act  of  February  6,  1917,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natu¬ 
ralization. 

By  Mr.  TOLAN: 

H.  R.  6997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en¬ 
titled  “Compensation  for  Injury,  death,  or 
detention  of  employees  of  contractors  with 
the  United  States  outside  the  United  States,” 
as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
100  percent  earning  provisions  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1942,\  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  LUCE: 

H.  J.  Res.  379.  Joint  resolution  to  regulate 
^he  sale  of  essays  or  proofs  of  postage  stamps; 

-  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Ids. 

By  Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.^Con.  Res.  160.  Concurrent  resolution 
authoBteing  the  printing  of  the  handbook 
entitleoV'Laws  Relating  to  the  Physically 
Handicai^d”  as  a  House  document,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for^ditional  copies  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  Printing. 

By  Mr^ULWINKLE: 

H.  Con.  Resi^Sl.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  thX  compiling,  printing,  and 
binding  of  the  addffcs  of  the  Honorable  John 
G.  Winant  and  othV  proceedings  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  11^  character,  and  pub¬ 
lic  services  of  the  latlv^esident  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt:  to  the  Coni^lttee  on  Printing. 

MEMORIAL 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  xjm,  a  me¬ 
morial  was  presented  and  referred  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the^Cham- 
ber  of  Deputies  of  Argentina,  exp^teslng 
greetings  to  the  people  of  the-  United  ^tes 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  la- 
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July  10,  1946. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  May,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the 
I  <  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  1717] 

V  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  1717)  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

'  Page  3,  line  19,  before  the  period,  insert  the  following: 

at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  armed  forces. 

Page  5,  line  23,  after  the  period,  insert  the  following  new  sentence: 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military  Application  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  armed  forces. 

i  Page  8,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

»(d)  Appointment  of  Army  and  Navy  Officers. — Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  title  10,  sec. 
576),  section  212  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933, 
and  for  other  purposes”,  approved  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed., 
title  5,  sec.  59a),  section  2  of  the  A^'t  entitled  “An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  for  other 
purposes”,  approved  July  31,  1894,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  title  5,  sec. 
62),  or  any  other  law,  not  to  exceed  two  active  or  retired  officers  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  members  of  the  Commission,  and  any 
active  or  retired  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  may  serve  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Military  Application  established  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B)  of  this 
section,  without  prejudice  to  their  commissioned  status  as  such  officers.  Any 
such  officer  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Military  Application  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from  the  United 
States  as  such  officer,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  such  pay  and 
the  compensation  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  (B),  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
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Page  11,  line  18,  insert  after  the  comma,  after  the  word  “contract”, 
the  following;  , 

except  as  authorized  by  the  Commission,. 

Page  12,  line  17,  strike  out  the  word  “is”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

land  persons  performing  pursuant  to  section  3  (a),  section  4  (c)  (1)  (A)  and  (B) 
or  section  7  are. 

(Page  19,  line  6,  strike  out  “person”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“individual”. 

Page  19,  line  10,  strike  out  “person”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“individual”. 

Page  19,  line  11,  before  the  period,  insert  the  following: 
unless  first  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Commission. 

Page  21,  line  17,  insert  “(A)”  after  the  word  “distribute”. 

Page  21,  line  18,  stiike  out  the  words  “or  som-ce”. 

Page  21,  line  19,  strike  out  the  word  “or”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma. 

Page  21,  line  20,  before  the  period,  insert  (the  following: 

,  or  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  where  the  distribution 
thereof  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  (B)  any  source 
material,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distribution  of  such  source 
material  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security. 

Page  22,  line  21,  insert  “(1)”  at  the  beginning  thereof  ajpd,  before 
the  word  “weapons”,  insert  “fissionable  materials  or”. 

Page  22,  line  23,  before  the  period,  insert: 

or  (2)  to  authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  acquire  any 
equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military 
w'eapon. 

Page  22,  line  25,  before  the  word  “to”,  insert: 

,  except  as  provided  in  section  6  (a),. 

Page  25,  line  12,  strilve  out  “to  exceed”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“less  than”. 

Page  29,  line  4,  strike  out  “or”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 
Page  26,  line  5,  before  the  period,  insert: 

,  or  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  where  the  issuance 
thereof  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security. 

Page  26,  line  14,  after  the  word  “agreement”,  insert  the  word 
“hereafter”. 

Page  31,  strike  out  lines  12  to  15,  inclusive. 

Page  31,  line  16  strike  out  “(6)”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(5)”. 
Page  40,  beginning  in  line  16,  strike  out 

Attorneys  appointed  under  this  paragraph  may  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Commission  in  any  case  in  any  court. 

Page  43,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following; 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (Public  Law  404,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved  June  11,  1946) 
which  provide  when  such  Act  shall  take  effect,  section  10  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
judicial  review)  shall  be  applicable,  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  any  agency 
action  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or  by  any  agency  created  by  or  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 
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'  (b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  no  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  held 

to  supersede  or  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  terms  “agency  action”  and  “agency”  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  is  assigned  to  such  terms  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Page  43,  line  20,  strike  out  “14”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “15”. 

Page  43,  lines  21  and  23,  stiike  out  “nine”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“eleven”. 

Page  44,  in  line  1,  strike  out  “five”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “six”. 

Page  46,  line  2,  strike  out  “15”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “16”. 

Page  47,  line  9,  strike  out  “shall”  and  insert  in  lieu  theieof  “may”, 
and  strike  out  “without  bond”. 

Page  47,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(e)  All  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Page  47,  line  20,  strike  out  “16’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “17”. 

Page  48,  line  4,  strike  out  “17”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “18”. 

Page  49,  line  2,  insert,  before  the  period,  the  words  “and  the  Canal 
;  Zone”. 

Page  49,  line  19,  after  the  word  “device”,  insert  “peculiarly  adapted 
I  for  and”. 

Page  49,  line  23,  strike  out  “18”  and  insert  “19”. 

Page  50,  line  18,  strike  out  “ID”  and  insert  “20”. 

Page  51,  line  2,  strike  out  “20”  and  insert  “21”. 

Your  committee,  during  the  fall  of  1945,  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  atomic  energy  orr  H.  R.  4280,  and  after  adequate 
hearmgs  reported  a  bill  (H.  K.  4566)  on  October  8,  embodying  in 
marry  respects  the  same  provisions  as  corrtained  in  the  bill  herewith 
reported,  S.  1717,  as  amended  by  your  committee.  In  the  hearmgs 
before  the  House  committee,  the  War  Department  and  various  other 
departments  of  Government  concerned  had  air  opportunity  to  and 
did  appear  and  preseirt  the  views  which  are  available  in  printed 
hearings.  It  was  stated  to  the  committee  at  that  time  by  the  Secre- 
1  ,  tary  of  W^ar  as  follows: 

The  manner  in  which  this  legislation  was  prepared  wull  be  of  interest  to  you. 
In  May  of  this  year,  2  months  before  the  test  in  New  Mexico  showed  conclusively 
that  the  atomic  bomb  w'ould  work,  Secretary  Stimson,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  appointed  an  interim  committee  to  recommend  legislation  that  would 
s  insure  that  this  discovery  w'ould  be  controlled  and  developed  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  The  Secretary  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  George  L.  Harrison, 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  present  president 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  as  his  alternate.  Mr.  Harrison  is  here  today. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  Secretary  James  F.  Byrnes,  then  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen;  Ralph  A.  Bard,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  William  L.  Clayton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development  and  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  chairman  of  the  National  Defense  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  and  president  of  Harvard  University;  and  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Field 
Service  in  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development. 

General  Groves  was  present  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the 
committee.  The  members  were  also  aided  by  the  advice  and  experience  of  emi¬ 
nent  scientists  who  had  rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  atomic  bomb  project — 
Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenheimer,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  and  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Compton.  Representative  industrialists  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  project  also  assisted  the  committee  in  its  wmrk. 

The  drafting  of  the  bill,  in  line  with  the  principles  and  policies  established  by  the 
committee,  was  done  by  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  C.  Royall  and  Mr.  William  L. 
Marbury,  both  of  whom  have  frequently  appeared  before  your  committee  and  who 
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are  present  this  morning  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  as  to  the  details 
of  the  bill. 

When  the  interim  committee  had  reached  unanimous  agreement  on  the  scope 
and  language  of  the  proposed  legislation,  it  was  submitted  to  interested  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  including  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  With  one  or  two  minor  e.xceptions,  the  revisions 
suggested  by  these  departments  were  incorporated  into  the  bill. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  interim  committee,  the  legislation  you  now  have  is  the 
soundest  and  most  comprehensive  that  could  be  drawn  to  covei  all  those  phases 
of  domestic  control  of  atomic  energy  that  require  action  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  world  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  The  final  draft  was 
reviewed  by  the  President  before  its  transmittal  to  Congress. 

Tims  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  (II.  K.  4566)  then  represented  the 
fi.xed  views  of  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  and  other 
executive  departments  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  views  of 
marry  top  scientists  and  scholars,  mcluding  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
Director  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science;  Dr.  James  B.  Conant[ 
president  of  Harvard  University;  and  the  noted  University  of  Chicago 
scientist.  Dr.  Leo  Szilard.  It  was  believed  by  the  committee,  when 
they  reported  that  bill,  that  they  had  nret  all  the  objections  that  had 
been  urged  agauist  it  and  that  it  wms  a  good  bill. 

Subsequent  to  that  time,  the  United  States  Senate  constituted  a 
special  committee,  known  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  aird 
that  committee  made  extensive  study  and  conducted  long  hearmgs, 
after  which  they,  on  the  19th  day  of  April  1946,  some  7  months  after 
the  report  of  the  first  atomic -energy  bill,  known  as  the  May-Jolmson  ^ 
bill,  which  the  Senate  took  up  and  passed  with  slight  debate  or  dis¬ 
cussion,  mid  that  bill  is  the  one  your  committee  now  reports  to  the 
House  with  amendments. 

The  principal  issue  involved  in  the  original  hearings  held  by  this 
committee  on  the  subject  of  atomic  ener^’-  was  to  what  extent  the 
armed  forces  should  be  permitted  to  retain  the  military  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  as  a  military  weapon  and,  in  addition  "thereto,  what 
civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy  might  be  made  available  to  the  general 
public  without  divulging  or  ciisclosing  the  secret  formulas  and  mechan¬ 
ical  plans  for  the  constiuction  of  bombs  as  a  military  weapon.  Your 
committee,  in  the  present  bill  now  herewith  leported,  has  provided  by 
amendment  to  S.  1717  that  at  least  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Commission  set  up  to  take  over  and  contiol  and  operate  the  Govern¬ 
ment  plants  and  property  devoted  to  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  aimed  forces  and  that  the  mem-  il 
ber  of  the  Liaison  Committee,  piovided  for  in  the  Senate  bill  herewith  " 
reported,  who  has  to  do  with  the  military  application  of  atomic  eneigy, 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  armed  forces.  On  these  two  amend¬ 
ments  hangs  the  *bone  of  contention”.  There  are,  however,  many 
important  issues  involved — one  of  which  is  the  extent  of  the’ power' 
and  authority  granted  in  the  legislation  to  the  Commission  set  up 
therein.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  powers  invested  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  unprecedented  and  unnecessary.  On  this  view  there  is  i 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  committee,  but  the  bill  is  herewith  reported  I 
so  that  the  House  of  Representatives  may  consider  the  same  under  I 
an  open  rule,  which  means  that  the  House  will  have  the  right  to  recon-  i 
sider  all  amendments  written  into  the  Senate  bill  hj  your  committee, 
as  well  as  any  other  amendments  which  may  be  offered  from  the  floor. 
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Analysis  op  S.  1717,  as  Keported,  by  Sections 
Definitions 

In  order  that  subsequent  explanation  of  the  bill  may  be  more 
■ '  clearly  understood  the  definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  bill  are  as 
-follows: 

“Produce”,  when  used  in  relation  to  fissionable  material,  means 
•(1)  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material,  as  dis- 
f  tinguished  from  source  materials,  or  (2)  to  separate  fissionable  ma- 
tterial  from  other  substances  in  which  such  material  may  be  contained, 
or  (3)  to  produce  new  fissionable  material  (sec.  4  (a)). 

“Fissionable  material”  means  plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  235,  any  other  material  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
'  be  capable  of  releasing  substantial  quantities  of  energy  through  nuclear 
.  chain  reaction  of  the  material,  or  any  material  artificially  enriched  by 
I'any  of  the  foregoing;  but  does  not  include  source  materials  (sec. 

15  (a)  (1)). 

“Source  material”  means  uranium,  thorium,  or  any  other  material 
which  is  determined  by  the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the 
i  President,  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials;  but  includes  ores  only  if  they  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
■  foregomg  materials  in  §uch  concentration  as  the  Commission  may  by 
regulation  determine  from  time  to  time  (sec.  5  (b)  (1)). 

“Byproduct  material”  means  any  radioactive  material  (except 
:  fissionable  material)  yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by  exposure  to 
j  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  producing  or  utilizmg  fission- 
;  able  material  (sec.  5  (c)  (1)). 

I  “International  arrangement”  means  any  treaty  approved  by  the 
{  Senate  or  international  agreement  hereafter  approved  by  the  Congress, 
1'  during  the  time  such  treaty  or  agreement  ism  full  force  and  effect  (sec. 
I8(a)).^ 

1  “Atomic  energy”  means  all  forms  of  energy  released  m  the  course  of 
i  or  as  a  result  of  nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation  (sec.  18  (al). 
“Government  agency”  means  any  executive  department,  commis¬ 
sion,  independent  establishment,  coi'poration  wholly  or  partly  owned 
by  the  United  States  which  is  an  mstrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
board,  bureau,  division,  service,  office,  officer,  authority,  admunstra- 
!  tion,  or  other  establishment,  m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  (sec.  18  (b)). 

“Person”  means  any  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  firm, 

:  association,  trust,  estate,  public  or  private  institution,  group,  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  any  government  other  than  the 
United  States,  any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  government,  and 
any  legal  successor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the  foregoing, 

!  or  other  entity,  but  shall  not  include  the  Commission  or  officers  or 
'  employees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  didy  authorized 
functions  (sec.  18  (c)). 

“United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  all 
I  Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone 
'  (sec.  18  (d)). 

“Research  and  development”  means  theoretical  analysis,  explora¬ 
tion,  and  experimentation,  and  the  extension  of  investigative  findings 
and  theories  of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature  into  practical  applica- 
I  tion  for  experimental  production  and  testing  of  models,  devices, 
equipment,  materials,  and  processes  (sec.  18  (e)). 
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“Equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy”  means  any  equipment  or  device  capable  of  making  use  of 
fissionable  material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  making  use  of  atomic 
energy  and  any  important  component  part  especially  designed  for 
sucli  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the  Commission  (sec 
18  (f))._  _  _  _  ^  • 

“Facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  any  equipment  or  device  peculiarly  adapted  for  and 
capable  of  such  production  and  any  important  component  part  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission  (sec.  18  (g)). 

Section  1.  Declaration  of  policy 

Subsection  (a)  contains  statements  of  fact  and  a  declaration  that 
at  IS  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  paramount  objective  in  assuring  the  common  defense 
and  security,  the  development  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall, 
so  far  as  practicable,  (1)  be  directed  toward  improving  the  public 
welfare,  (2)  increasing  the  standard  of  living,  (3)  strengthening  free 
competition  in  private  enterprise,  and  (4)  promote  world  peace. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  to 
effectuate  the  policies  enumerated  in  the  above  paragraph  by  pro¬ 
viding,  among  others,  for  the  following  major  programs  relating  to 
atomic  energy: 

(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering  private  research  and 
development  to  encourage  ma.ximum  scientific  progress; 

(2)  A  prograrn  for  the  control  of  scientific  and  technical  information 
which  will  permit  the  dissemination^  of  such  information  to  encourage 
scientific  progress,  and  for  the  sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  practical  industrial  application  of  atomic 
energy  as  soon  as  effective  and  enforceable  safeguards  against  its  use 
for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  research  and  development  to 
assure  the  Government  of  adequate  scientific  and  technical  accom- 
phshment;  . 

(4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of  the  production,  oivner- 

ship,  and, use  of  fissionable  material  to  assure  the  common  defense  and 
security  and  to  insure  the  broadest  possible  exploitation  of  the  field- 
and  ' 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  consistent  with  the 
foregoing  policies  and  vdth  international  arrangements  made  by  the 
United  States,  and  which  will  enable  the  Congress  to  be  ciin-ently 
infoimed  so  as  to  take  further  legislative  action  as  may  hereafter  be 
appropriate. 

Section  2.  Organization 

.Subsection  (a)  establishes  an  Atomic  Energv  Commission  and 
within  the  Commission,  a  Geneial  Alanager,  a  Division  of  Research! 

A  ^‘‘?^baction,  a  Division  of  Engineering,  and  a  Division 
of  Mihtary  Application.  Subsection  (b)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
Committee  and  subsection  (c)  provides  that  there 
sball  be  a  wlihtary  Liaison  Committee. 

The  Commission  is  to  be  composed  of  five  full-time  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  At  least  one 
member  is  required  to  be  a  representative  of  the  armed  forces.  This 
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member  may  be  a  civilian  who,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  is 
'  designated  by  the  President  as  being  a  representative  of  the  armed 
forces  or  he  may  be  an  active  or  retired  officer  of  the  Army  or  the 
Navy.  The  President  may  appoint  not  to  exceed  two  active  or 
j,  retired  officers  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
members  of  the  Commission.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
to  insure  that  the  armed  forces  will  have  some  representation  on  the 
Commission  and  also  to  insure  that  at  no  time  will  the  Commission  be 
subject  to  control  by  the  armed  forces. 

Initial  appointments  to  the  Commission  will  expire  2  years  after 
!  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such 
2  years  members  are  to  be  appointed  in  rotation  so  that  eventually 
members  will  be  serving  staggered  5-year  terms.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  will  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500  per 
annum  and  the  other  members  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

The  General  Manager,  who  is  to  discharge  such  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  executive  functions  of  the  Commission  as  the  Commission 
||  directs,  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
!  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $15,000  per  annum. 

The  four  divisions  of  the  Commission  are  each  to  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  director  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  and  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $14,000  per  annum.  The  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Militaiy  Application  is  required  to  be  a  representative  of 
the  armed  forces  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  member  of  the  Commission 
designated  as  representative  of  the  armed  forces,  may  be  a  civilian 
or  may  be  an  active  or  retired  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  Each 
division  will  exercise  such  of  the  Commission’s  powers  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  deteiTuine,  except  that  the  Division  of  Research  may  not 
exercise  the  authority  of  the  Commission  under  section  3  (a)  of  the 
bill  to  make  arrangements  (including  contracts,  agreements,  grants- 
in-aid,  and  loans)  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities. 

The  General  Advisoiy  Committee  is  to  advise  the  Commission  on 
scientific  and  technical  matters  relatmg  to  materials,  ])roduction,  and 
research  and  development.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  nme  members 
appomted  from  civilian  life  by  the  President.  The  members  are  to 
I  hold  staggered  6-year  teiTus.  Initial  appomtments  are  to  expire 
three  at  the  end  of  2  years,  three  at  the  end  of  4  years,  and  three  at 
the  end  of  6  years,  respectively,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  The  members  of  the  Committee  are  to  receive  a  per  diem 
compensation  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  m  meetmgs  or  conferences  and 
also  their  necessaiy  travel  or  other  expen,ses  while  engaged  m  the  work 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Alilitaiy  Liaison  Committee  is  to  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  assigned  thereto, 
without  adcUtional  compensation,  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  in  such  number  as  they  may  determine.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  required  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Committee, 
and  keep  it  fully  informed  on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the 
Committee  deems  to  relate  to  military  applications.  The  Conmiittee 
is  required  to  keep  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fidly  informed  of 
all  atomic  energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The 
Committee  wdll  have  authority  to  make  written  recommendations  to 
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the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  matters  relating  to  military 
applications  and  if  the  Committee  at  any  tim.e  concludes  that  any 
action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  on  such  matters  is  adverse  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Departments  of  War  or  Navy  the  Committee  may  refer  such  action, 
proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
and  if  either  of  the  Secretaries  concurs  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
President  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Section  3.  Research 

Subsection  (a)  directs  the  Commission  to  exercise  its  powers  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  the  continued  conduct  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  by  private  or  public  institutions  or  persons  and  to 
assist  in  the  acquisition  of  an  ever  expanding  fund  of  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  in — 

(1)  Nuclear  processes; 

(2)  The  theory  and  production  of  atomic  energy,  including 
processes,  materials,  and  devices  related  to  such  production; 

(3)  Utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  for 
medical,  biological,  health,  or  military  purposes; 

(4)  Utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  and 
processes  entailed  in  the  production  of  such  materials  for  all 
other  purposes,  mcluding  industrial  uses;  and 

(5)  The  protection  of  health  during  research  and  production 
activities. 

To  this  end  the  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
arrangements  (including  contracts,  agreements,  grants-in-aid,  and  '  | 
loans)  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development  activities  relating  | 
to  such  fields.  Such  arrangements  may  be  made  without  regard  to  | 
the  provisions  of  la\y  relating  to  advertising  for  proposals  respecting  ] 
the  same  upon  certification  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon 
a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  and  directs  the  Commission  to  conduct, 
through  its  own  facilities,  activities  and  studies  of  the  types  specified 
in  the  above  paragraph. 

Section  4-  Prodnction  oj fissionable  material 

Subsection  (a)  defines  the  term  “production”  when  used  in  relation 
with  fissionable  material. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  it  unlawful,  except  to  the  extent  authorized  ' 
by  subsection  (c),  for  any  person  (1)  to  own  any  facilities  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  matexial  or  (2)  to  produce  fissionable  material.  , 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Commission  I 
shall  be  the  exclusive  owner  of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  ’ 
fissionable  material  other  than  facilities  which  (1)  are  useful  in  the  i 
conduct  of  research,  and  development  activities  in  the  fields  specified  I 
in  section  3,  and  (2)  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  have  a  ' 
potential  production  rate  adequate  to  enable  the  operator  of  such 
facilities  to  produce  within  a  reasonal)le  period  of  time  a  sufficient  ' 
quantity  of  fissionable  material  to  jxroduce  an  atomic  bomb  or  any  ! 
other  atomic  weajxon.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  requires  the  ji 
Comrnission  to  produce  or  to  provide  for  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  in  its  own  facilities,  and  authorizes  the  Commission  to  make,  ' 
or  to  continue  in  effect,  contracts  with  persons  obligating  them  to  j 
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produce  fissionable  material  in  facilities-  owned  by  the  Commission. 
Any  contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  may  bo 
made  without  advertising  for  proposals  respecting  tlie  same  upon 
certification  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that 
advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable.  The  President  is  required 
to  determine  at  least  once  each  year  the  quantities  of  fissionable 
material  to  be  produced  under  this  paragraph.  I’aragraph  (3)  pro¬ 
vides  that  fissionable  material  may  be  produced  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities  in  facilities  which,  under  para¬ 
graph  (1),  are  not  required  to  be  owned  by  the  Commission. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  radioactive  materials 
subsection  (d)  of  section  4  permits  the  Commission  and  certain  other 
persons  to  expose  materials  of  any  kind  to  the  radiation  incident  to 
the  processes  of  iiroducing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  4  provides  that  unless  authorized  by  a 
license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no  person  may  manufacture,  pro¬ 
duce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  facilities  for  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material,  except  that  a  license  is  not  required  where  the  activity 
is  incident  to  or  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities 
in  the  United  States  of  the  types  specified  in  section  3. 

Section  5.  Control  of  materials 

Subsection  (a)  relates  to  the  control  of  fissionable  materials.  Para¬ 
graph  (1)  defines  the  term  "fissionable  material”.  Paragraph  (2) 
provides  for  Government  ownershi])  of  all  fissionable  material  and 
pi'ovides  just  compensation  to  persons  from  -whom  ownership  of 
fissionable  material  is  taken.  Paragraph  (3)  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person,  after  60  days  from  the  effective  date  of  the  legislatio  i,_to 
(A)  possess  or  transfer  any  fissionable  material  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Commission,  (B)  export  from  or  import  into  the  United  States 
any  fissionable  material,  or  (C)  directly  or  indirectly  engage  in  the 
production  of  any  fissionable  material  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Paragraph  (4)  authorizes  the  Commission  to  distribute  fissionable 
material  with  or  without  charge  for  conducting  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities,  for  use  in  medical  therapy,  or  for  use  in  devices  utiliz¬ 
ing  atomic  energy  pursuant  to  licenses  under  section  7.  Paragraph 
(5)  authorizes  the  Commission  to  acquire  fissionable  material  or 
interest  therein  outside  the  United  States,  any  interest  in  facilities  for 
the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  in  real  property  on  which 
such  facilities  are  located,  without  advertising  upon  certification  by 
the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  common 
defense  and  security  or  upon  a  showdng  that  advertising  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  practicable.  Just  compensation  is  required  to  be  made  for  such 
facilities  or  real  property. 

Subsection  (b)  of  s(^ction  5  relates  to  control  of  source  materials. 
Paragraph  (1)  defines  the  term  "source  material”.  Paragraph  (2) 
requires  licenses  for  the  transfer  of  possession  of  or  title  to  any  source 
material  after  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature,  except  that 
licenses  are  not  to  be  required  for  quantities  of  sourc(i  material  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  are  unimportant.  Paragraph  (3) 
relates  to  the  issuance  of  such  licenses  by  the  Commission.  Para¬ 
graph  (4)  authorizes  the  Commission  to  issue  risgulations  or  orders 
requiring  reports  of  owmership,  ])ossession,  extraction,  refining,  or 
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otlxoi’  handling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem  necessary  except 
that  reports  are  not  to  be  required  with  respect  to  (A)  any  source 
material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature  or  (B) 
quantities  which  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting  of  which  will  dis- 
'Courage  independent  prosi)ecting  for  new  deposits.  Paragraph  (5) 
contains  provisions  authorizing  the  Commission  to  acquire  supplies 
of  source  materials  or  any  interest  in  real  property  containing  deposits 
of  source  materials  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation.  Paragraph  (6)  authorizes  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  conduct  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  explor¬ 
atory  operations.  Paragraph  (7)  reserves  deposits  of  source  material 
in  public  lands  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  5  relates  to  the  control  of  byproduct 
materials.  Paragraph  (1)  defines  the  term  “byproduct  material”. 
Paragraph  (2)  relates  to  the  distribution  of  byproduct  materials  by 
the  Commission  for  research  or  development  activity,  medical  therapy, 
industrial  use,  or  such  other  useful  applications  as  may  be  developed. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  not 
distiibute  (1)  any  fissionable  material  to  any  person  for  a  use  which 
is  not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  any 
foreign  government,  or  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  where  the  distribution  would  bo  inimical  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  or  (2)  any  source  material,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
Uie  Commission,  the  distribution  of  such  source  material  would  be 
inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security.  As  reported,  this  pro¬ 
vision  will  permit  the  Commission  to  distribute  source  material  for 
export  in  fabricated  commercial  articles  when  such  source  material 
has  become  a  component  or  integral  part  of  such  fabricated  articles. 
This  subsection,  in  i)aragraph  (2),  requires  the  Commission  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  procedure  by  which  any  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
distribution  or  refusal  to  distribute  to  him,  or  the  recall  from  him, 
of  any  fissionable  or  byproduct  materials,  or  with  the  issuance,  refusal, 
or  revocation  of  a  license  to  him,  or  the  transfer  or  receipt  of  source 
materials  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  by  a  board  of 
appeal  consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Commission. 
The  Comnussion  may  in  its  discretion  review  and  revise  any  decision 
of  such  board  of  appeal. 

Section  6.  Military  applications  oj  atomic  energy 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Commission  to  (1)  conduct  experi¬ 
ments  and  do  research  and  development  work  in  the  military  applica¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy,  and  (2)  engage  in  the  production  of  the  atomic 
bombs,  atomic-bomb  paits,  or  other  militaiy  weapons  utilizing 
fissionable  materials;  except  that  such  activities  shall  be  carried  on 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  express  consent  and  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  obtained,  which  consent  and  direction  is  required  to  be 
obtained  at  least  once  each  year.  The  President  from  time  to  time 
may  direct  the  Commission  (1)  to  deliver  such  quantities  of  fissionable 
materials  or  weapons  to  the  armed  forces  for  sutdi  use  as  he  deems 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  or  (2)  to  authorize  the 
armed  forces  to  manufa(qure,  produce,  or  acquire  any  equipment  or 
device  capable  of  making  use  of  fissionable  materials  or  peculiarly 
adapted  for  making  use  of  atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon. 
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Subsection  (b)  provides  that  except  as  authorized  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  (pursuant  to  direction  of  the  President  under  sec.  6  (a)  or 
otlierwise),  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manufacture, 
protluce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  equipment  or  device  utilizing  fission¬ 
able  mateiials  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon. 

Section  7.  Tjtilization  of  atomic  energy 

Subsection  (al  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  as  provided 
in  section  5  (a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or  6  (a),  for  any  person  to  manufacture, 
produce,  or  export  any  equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy,  or  to  utilize  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  without  a  license. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  no  such  license  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Commission  until  after  (1)  a  report  with  respect  to  such  manufacture, 
production,  export,  or  use  has  been  fded  with  the  Congress,  and  (2)  a 
period  of  90  days  in  which  the  Congress  was  in  session  has  elapsed 
after  the  report  has  been  so  filed. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  after  the  90-day  period  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b),  unless  hereaftei  prohibited  by  law,  the  Commission 
mav  issue  licenses  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  it  may  b}^  regulation  establish  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  Licenses  are  to  be  on  a  nonexclusive 
basis  and  the  Commission  is  to  supply  fissionable  material  to  licensees 

(1)  whose  proposed  activities  will  serve  some  useful  purposes  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  quantities  of  materials  consumed,  (2)  wdio  are 
equipped  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health  and  to 
minimize  danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property 
as  the  Commission  may  establish,  and  (3)  w'ho  agree  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Commission  certain  technical  information  and  data. 
Each  license  is  required  to  be  issued  for  a  specified  period  of  not  less 
than  1  year.  Licenses  may  not  be  given  (1)  to  any  person  or  activity 
which  is  not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  to  any  foreign  government,  or  (3)  to  persons  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  where  the  interests  thereof. would  be  inimi- 
cable  to  the  common  defense  and  security.  Wliere  activities  under 
any  license  might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the  growth  of  monop¬ 
oly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful  competitior,  or  other  trade  position 
inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely  competitive  enterprises  in  the 
field,  the  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  refuse  to  issue 
such  license  or  to  establish  such  conditions  to  prevent  these  results 
as  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  may 
determine.  The  Commission  is  required  to  report  promptly  to  the 
Attorney  General  any  information  it  may  have  with  respect  to  any 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  which  appears  to 
have  these  results. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  provides  that  energy  produced  in  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  may  be  used  by  the.  Commission, 
transferred  to  other  Government  agencies,  or  sold  to  public  or  private 
utilities  under  contracts  providing  for  reasonable  resale  prices. 

Section  8.  International  arrangements 

This  section  provides  that  this  act  shall  have  no  further  force  or 
effect  to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  any  treaty 
approved  by  the  Senate  or  international  agreement  hereafter  approved 
by  the  Congress  during  the  time  such  treaty  or  agreement  is  in  full 
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force  and  effect,  and  that  the  Commission  in  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  legislation  shall  give  maximum  effect  to  the  policy 
contained  in  any  such  treaty  or  agreement. 

Section  9.  Property  of  the  Commission 

Under  this  section  the  Commission  is  to  take  over  all  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  Government  devoted  to  or  related  to  atomic- 
energy  development,  and  is  authoiized  to  reimburse  States  and  mimic 
ipalities  for  loss  of  taxes  incurred  through  its  acquisition  of  property. 

Section  10.  Control  of  information 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  sets  forth  the  policy  and  jirinciples 
which  will  gidcle  the  Commission  in  its  control  of  the  dissemination  of 
data  (1)  concerning  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weapons, 
(2)  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  (3)  the  use  of  fissionable 
material  in  the  production  of  jiower. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  ('’ommission  to  make  infoimation  avail¬ 
able  m  accordance  with  the  policy  and  principles  prescribed  by  sub¬ 
section  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  prescribes  criminal  penalties  with  respect  to  the 
disclosure  of  certain  data  concernuig  the  manufacture  or  utilization 
of  atomic  weapons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  the  use 
of  fissionable  material  m  the  production  of  power.  The  penalties 
prescribed  are  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both,  where  there  is  hitent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  intent  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  and  $10,000  or  imjirison- 
ment  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both,  where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  such  data  will  be  utilized  to  hijurc  the  United  States,  or 
to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Commission,  by  regulation  or  order, 
to  require  reports  and  keeping  of  records  with  respect  to,  and  to 
provide'  for  hispections  of,  certain  research  and  develojunent  activities 
and  studies  and  activities  under  lUenses  issued  pursuant  to  section  7. 

Section  11.  Patents  and  inventions 

Subsection  (a)  forbids  the  creation  of  patent  rights  with  respect  to 
any  invention  or  discovery  relating  to  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for 
a  military  weapon.  It  revokes  any  such  rights  heretofore  granted 
and  provides  that  just  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  rights  so 
revoked.  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter  makes  any  invention 
or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  ! 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  I 
weapon  is  required  to  file  with  the  Commission  a  report  containing  a 
complete  description  thereof  unle=s  the  invention  or  discovery  is 
described  in  an  ap])lication  for  a  patent. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  the  creation  of  patent  rights  to  the  extent 
that  an  invention  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  research  or 
develojiment  activities  in  the  fields  speciQed  in  section  3.  Such 
rights  conferred  by  any- patent  heretofore  granted  are  revoked  to  the 
extent  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  so  used.  Provision  is  made 
for  just  compensation  for  the  revocation  of  such  rights. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  declare  any 
patent  to  be  affected  with  the  public  interest  if  (1)  the  invention  or 
discovery  covered  by  the  patent  utilizes  or  is  essential  in  the  utiliza- 
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tion  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  and  (2)  the  licensing  of 
such  invention  or  discovery  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  The  Commission  is  licensed  to  use 
the  invention  or  discoveiy  covered  by  such  patent  in  performing  any 
of  its  powers  under  the  legislation  and  any  person  to  whom  a  license 
has  been  issued  under  section  7  is  licensed  to  use  the  invention  or 
discoveiy  covered  by  the  patent  to  the  extent  used  by  him  in  cany- 
ing  on  the  activities  authorized  by  his  license.  Provision  is  made  for 
a  reasonable  royalty  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  patent. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Commission  to  purchase,  or  to  take, 
requisition,  or  condemn,  and  make  just  compensation  foi,  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  referred  to  above  or  any  patent  or  patent  applica¬ 
tion  covering  any  such  invention  oi  discovery. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  the  administrative  procedure  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  reasonable  royalty  fees,  just  compensation,  and  awards 
for  inventions  or  discoveries  which  are  not  patentable  and  provides 
judicial  review  of  the  determinations  of  reasonable  royalty  fees  and 
I  awards. 

Section  12.  General  authority 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  gives  the  Commission  various  general 
grants  of  authority  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  responsibilities. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  President  may,  in  advance, 
exempt  any  specific  action  of  the  Commission  in  a  particular  matter 
from  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  whenever  he  deems 
that  such  action  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

Subsection  (c).  provides  that  members  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  and  members  of  advisory  boards  established  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  serve  as  such  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  which 
prohibit  officers  and  employees  from  being  interested  in  claims  against 
the  United  States  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  prohibit  any  such 
member  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  particular 
matter  which  directly  involves  the  Commission  or  in  which  the 
Commission  is  directly  interested. 

Section  13.  Compensation  for  private  property  acquired 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  United  States  shall  make  just 
I  compensation  for  any  property  or  interest  therein  taken  or  requisi¬ 
tioned  pursuant  to  sections  5  (fissionable  and  source  materials)  and 
11  (patents  and  patent  rights).  If  the  compensation  determined  by 
the  Commission  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  the 
person  must  be  paid  50  percent  of  the  amount  so  determined  and  is 
entitled  to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  such  further  sum  as 
added  to  such  50  percent  will  be  a  just  compensation. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent 
domain  and  condemnation  proceedings  may  be  instituted  under  the 
act  of  August  1,  1888,  or  aii}^  other  applicable  Federal  statute. 

Section  14.  Judicial  review  and  administrative  procedure 

This  section  affirms  the  provision  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  which  provides  that  it  will  apply  to  legislation  subsequently 
enacted  It  is  provided,  however,  that  section  10  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act,  relating  to  judicial  review,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Section  16.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

This  section  establishes  a  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
be  composed  of  11  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  11  Members  of  the  Plouse  of  Kepresenta- 
tives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  joint  committee  is  to  make  continuiug  studies  of  the  activities 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  relating  to  the 
developm.ent,  use,  and  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  is 
to  keep  the  joint  committee  fully  and  cun-ently  informed  with  respect 
to  the  Commission’s  activities.  Bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters 
relating  primarily  to  the  Commission  or  to  the  development,  use,  and 
control  of  atomic  enei^y  are  to  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee. 
The  members  of  the  joint  committee  report  to  their  respective  Houses 
by  bill  or  otherwise  their  recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  Houses  which  are  referred 
to  the  joint  committee  or  are  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
joint  committee.  The  committee  will  have  subpena  power  and  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  its  employees. 

Section  16.  Enjorcement 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  contain  the  criminal  penalties 
for  violations  and  attempts  and  conspiracies  to  violate  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  punishment  for  offenses  committed  with  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  for 
any  foreign  nation  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both.  Tin;  punishment  for  offenses 
committed  without  such  intent  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
by  imprisonnient  for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both,  in  the  case  of 
offenses  relating  to  fissionable  material,  facilities  for  Ihe  production  of 
fissionable  material,  and  ecpiipment  or  devices  utilizing  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon,  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both  in  the  case  of  other  offenses. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Commission  to  applj”^  to  the  comts  for 
appropriate  orders  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Subsection  (d)  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  district  courts  to  require 
individuals  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents,  or  both,  in  accordance  with  subpenas  issued  by  the 
Commission. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  that  all  violations  of  the  legislation  be 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Section  17.  Reports 

This  section  requires  the  Commission  to  submit  semiannual  reports 
to  the  Congress  and  to  inake  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

Section  18.  Definitions 

The  definitions  contained  in  this  section  are  set  forth  above. 
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Section  19.  Appropriations 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  and  provides  for  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  to  the  Commission  for 
Expenditure  td  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  20.  Separability  of  provisions 
This  section  contains  the  usual  separability  provision. 

Section  21.  Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946”. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


Tho  patent  jno visions  in  section  1 1  represent  a  revolutionary  change 
from  our  prescTit  patent  system — a  change  not  necessary  to  provide 
the  protection  against  the  misuse  of  atomic  energy  which  this  bill  ! 
proposes  to  guard.  It  is  consequently  believed  that  this  section  has  I 
no  place  in  this  bill  for,  under  the  guise  of  providing  protection,  j 
fundamental  changes  are  proposed  for  this  system.  The  section  j 
provides  that — 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  be  granted  for  any  invention  or  discovery  which  i 
is  useful  solely  in  the  production  of  fi.ssionable  material — 

and 

Any  patent  granted  for  any  such  invention  or  discovery  is  hereby  revoked  and  just 
compensation  shall  be  made  therefor.  "  '  I 

Furthermore: 

No  i)atent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention  , 
or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  for  a  military  weapon. 

In  this  coimectiou  it  shotdd  be  noted  that —  i 

Any  rights  conferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  invention  or  dis- 
covery  are  hereby  revoked  *  *  *  and  just  compeiKsatibn  shall  be  made  | 

therefor.  3 

It  is  thus  to  be  seen  that  both  with  respect  to  the  production  of  !■ 
fissionaltle  material  and  utilization  of  fissionable  material  for  use  as  a  ; 
military  weapon  present  patents  are  to  be  revoked  and  no  patents  .1 
can  be  grantetl  in  the  future  m  these  fields.  " 

It  is  contended  by  advocates  of  this  proposed  legislation  that  private 
patents  can  play  no  role  in  the  field  of  activity  reserved  exclusively  ► 
for  the  Government;  that  for  this  reason,  and  to  eliminate  risk  of  j 
disclosure  of  restricted  information  which  would  be  certain  to  arise  ij 
under  normal  patent  procedure,  invention  and  discoveiy  in  these  | 
fields  should  not  be  patentable  matter.  I 

V  e  note  in  this  connection  that  the  fields  of  activity  reserved  by  b 
the  bill  for  exclusive  development  by  the  Government  is  not  limited 
to  the  production  of  military  weapons,  but  includes  any  utilization  of  |  : 
fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  for  medical  and  'biological  uses  ; 
as  well  as  for  all  other  purposes,  including  industrial  uses.  Section  ir 
11  (b)  specifically  provides:  j 

No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  in- 
vention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention  or  di.scovery  is  used  in  the  i' 
conduct  of  research  or  development  activities  in  the  fields  .specified  in  section  3 —  ■- 

and  that  section  3  includes  research  in —  ! 

(1)  nuclear  processes;  (2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic  energy,  including 
processes,  materials,  and  devices  related  to  such  production.;  and  *  *  *  j 

(4)  utilization  of  fi.ssionable  and  radioactive  materials  and  processes  entailed  in 
16 
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the  production  of  such  materials  for  all  other  purposes,  including  industrial  uses 
♦  *  * 

By  these  provisions  notice  is  served  on  private  inventors  and 
privately  financed  research  workers  and  educational  institutions  not 
only  of  this  country  but  also  of  the  entire  world  that  they  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  patenting  anything  done  by  them  in  these  fields,  no 
matter  how  remotely  it  may  be  related  to  the  national  defense  or 
security.  This,  in  our  opinion,  would  effectively  discourage  the 
making  of  inventions  for  the  industrial  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
by  private  initiative,  enterprise,  and  capital,  and  the  adoption  of 
such  a  policy  will  result  in  industrial  stagnation  if  the  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  for  industrial  power  purposes  can  be  realized. 

As  we  view  it,  the  bill  in  this  respect  endeavors  to  substitute 
Federal  control  and  development  of  inventions  for  all  purposes  in  this 
new  field  for  private  control.  It  is  the  view  of  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  that  this  country  is  not  prepared  either  by  tradition 
or  experience  to  lairnch  upon  this  form  of  state  socialism. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  some  of  the  most  important  inventions  used 
only  or  largely  for  governmental  purposes,  including  military  weapons 
have  been  developed  by  independent  inventors,  under  a  patent  system 
which  has  proven  to  be  advantageous  to  both  the  Government  and 
private  inventors.  Hundreds  of  inventions  used  in  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb  had  previously  been  made  by  private  inventors. 

Full  secrecy  can  be  preserved  without  modification  of  our  patent  laws  and  few 
such  inventions  will  be  produced  if  the  incentives  to  produce  them  are  destroyed. 
No  departure  from  our  historic  patent  policies  are  necessary  for  security  purposes, 
and  no  such  proposal  was  either  advocated  or  adopted  during  the  recent  period  of 
hostilities.  Ample  security  is  possible,  and  was  secured  during  the  ^’ar  period, 
without  departing  from  any  of  our  established  fundamental  patent  practices  (from 
the  testimony,  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  of  Conder  C.  Henry,  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  of  Patents  during  World  War  II). 

To  take  the  place  of  the  incentives  offered  by  the  patent  system,  it 
is  proposed  that  in  the  case  of  an  invention  which  has  not  already  been 
patented,  the  inventor  file  a  report  with  the  Commission  and  further, 
upon  application  to  the  Commission,  he  may  receive  an  “award”  for 
his  invention. 

Just  how  the  Patent’s  Compensation  Board  is  to  evaluate  inventions 
is  not  made  clear.  Previous  experience  has  shown  how  often  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  an  invention  at  the  time  it  is  made.  For 
example,  the  telephone  during  its  early  stages  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
toy.  Even  the  first  automobiles  or  “horseless”  carriages  were  thought 
of  as  follies.  A  compensation  board  would  undoubtedly  have  viewed 
these  important  inventions  as  unworthy  of  an  award. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  an  “award”,  which  is  very  much  like  the 
practice  in  Russia,  is  not  as  satisfactory  an  incentive  as  the  present 
system  of  granting  patents. 

Under  the  present  system,  should  the  Government  desire  to  use  an 
invention  it  can  do  so  either  by  acquiring  a  nonexclusive  license  from 
the  inventor  or  by  exercising  its  right  of  eminent  domain  and  leaving 
the  inventor  to  bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  his  just  com¬ 
pensation. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  inventions  to  the  extent  used  in  the 
conduct  of  research  or  development  activities,  in  certain  specified 
fields  are  also  not  patentable  and  to  the  extent  that  patent  rights 
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have  already  been  conferred  these  also  are  to  be  revoked,  with  just 
compensation  paid  therefor. 

With  respect  to  research,  there  is  no  provision  for  any  form  of 
reward  for  future  inventions  in  the  field  specified.  These  fields 
appear  to  include  everything  in  the  universe  in  view  of  the  broad 
definition  of  “atomic  energy”  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  State’s  report  on  the  International  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy  explained  that — 

almost  all  sources  of  energy  used  on  earth  come  to  us  from  the  sunlight  which 
this  great  atomic  energy  plant  provides. 

Even  if  the  specified  fields  are  limited  to  man-made  production  of 
atomic  energy  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  too  sweeping. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  important  industries  are  engaged 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  research  instruments  and  the  bill  would 
prohibit  the  granting  of  patents  in  the  future  for  such  inventions  whilo 
it  would  also  revoke  the  patent  protection  that  has  already  been 
granted.  The  net  result  would  bo  to  place  these  very  important  types  < 
of  inventions  in  a  position  of  not  having  patent  protection  with  conse-  I 
quent  destruction  of  the  incentive  of  inventors  as  well  as  of  industry 
to  spend  the  time  and  money  in  the  development  and  commercial¬ 
ization  of  instruments  vitally  necessary  to  research  and  development 
work. 

In  stating  that — 

any  rights  conferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  *  *  *  ^re  heVeby 

revoked  *  *  * 

the  framers  of  the  bill  apparently  contemplated  canceling  these 
rights  on  Clie  assumption  that  they  then  can  revert  to  the  Government. 

But,  what  happens  when  a  patent  is  thus  canceled?  And  can  the 
rights  of  a  patent  owner,  once  granted,  be  withdrawn  at  will? 

SECTION  11  IS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

In  Solomons  v.  United  States  (137  U.  S.  342,  346)  it  was  said: 

The  Government  has  no  more  power  to  appropriate  a  man’s  property  invested 
in  a  patent  than  it  has  to  take  his  property  invested  in  real  estate  *  *  *_ 

It  has  thus  been  long  established  that  patents  are  property  and,  J 
while  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  assert  that  a  patent  is  some-  | 
thing  taken  from  the  public  domain  and  granted  by  the  Government  " 
as  a  matter  of  grace  to  the  patentee,  this  idea  was  exploded  when  Mr.  i 
Justice  Brewer  compared  a  patent  for  invention  with  a  patent  for  :  * 
land. 

In  United  States  v.  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  ((1897)  167  U.  S.  224,  ;1 
238),  he  stated: 

Many  cases  have  come  to  this  Court,  in  whieh  patents  for  lands  have  been  i ; 
sought  to  be  set  aside  *  *  *  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  differences  between  i  • 

patents  for  land  and  patents  for  inventions.  While  the  same  term  is  used,  the 
same  grantor  is  in  each,  and  although  each  vests  in  the  patentee  certain  rights,  ,  v 
yet  they  are  not  in  all  things  alike.  The  patent  for  land  is  a  conveyance  to  an  ;  t 
individual  of  that  which  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  Government  and  to  which,  ,  t 
but  for  the  conveyance,  the  individual  would  have  no  right  or  title.  It  is  a 
transfer  of  tangible  property ;  of  property  in  e.xistence  before  the  right  is  con-  .  > 
veyed;  of  property  which  the  Government  has  the  full  right  to  dispose  of  as  it  j 
sees  fit,  and  may  retain  to  itself  or  convey  to  one  individual  or  another;  and  it  ' 
creates  a  title  which  lasts  for  all  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patent  for  an  \  t 
invention  is  not  a  conveyance  of  something  which  the  Government  owns.  It  does  i  i 
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not  convey  that  which,  but  for  the  conveyance,  the  Government  could  use  and 
dispose  of  as  it  sees  fit,  and  in  which  no  one  save  the  Government  has  any  right  or 
title  except  for  the  conveyance.  But  for  the  patent  the  thing  patented  is  open 
to  the  use  of  any  one.  Were  it  not  for  this  patent  any  one  would  have  the  right 
to  manufacture  and  use  the  Berliner  transmitter.  It  was  not  something  which 
belonged  to  the  Government  before  Berliner  invented  it.  *  *  *  It  conveyed 

to  Berliner,  so  far  as  respects  rights  in  the  instrument  itself,  nothing  that  he  did 
not  have  theretofore.  The  only  effect  of  it  was  to  restrain  others  from  manufac¬ 
turing  and  using  that  which  he  invented.  Aft^r  his  invention  he  could  have  kept 
the  discovery  secret  to  himself.  He  need  not  have  disclosed  it  to  anyone.  But 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  make  that  invention  public,  to  give  all  a  share  in  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  an  invention.  Congress,  by  its  legislation,  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  has  guaranteed  to  him  an  exclusive  right  to  it  for 
a  limited  time;  and  the  purpose  of  the  patent  is  to  protect  him  in  this  monopoly, 
not  to  give  him  a  use  which,  save  for  the  patent,  he  did  not  have  before,  but  only 
to  separate  to  him  an  exclusive  use.  The  Government  parted  with  nothing  by 
the  patent.  It  lost  no  property.  Its  possessions  were  not  diminished.  The 
patentee,  so  far  as  a  personal  use  is  concerned,  received  nothing  which  he  did  not 
have  without  the  patent,  and  the  monoixjly  which  he  did  receive  was  only  for  a 
few  years.  So  the  Government  may  well  insist  that  it  has  higher  rights  in  a  suit 
to  set  aside  a  patent  for  an  invention.  There  are  weightier  reasons  why  the 
Government  should  not  be  permanently  deprived  of  its  property  through  fraudu¬ 
lent  representations  or  other  wrongful  means,  than  there  are  for  questioning  the 
validity  of  a  temporary  monopoly  or  depriving  an  individual  of  the  exclusive  use 
for  a  limited  time  of  that  whose  actual  use  he  claims  to  have  made  possible,  and 
which,  after  such  time,  will  be  open  and  free  to  all. 

Furtherm.ore,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  discussing  patents  in  6 
Peters  217,  241-242  stated  that — 

It  is  the  reward  stipulated  for  the  advantages  derived  by  the  public  for  the 
exertions  of  the  individual,  and  is  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  those  exertions 
*  *  *  the  public  yields  nothing  which.it  has  not  agreed  to  yield;  it  receives 

all  that  it  has  contracted  to  receive.  The  full  benefit  of  the  discovery  after  its 
enjoyment  by  the  discoverer  for  14  (now  17j  years,  is  preserved;  and  for  his 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  during  that  time  the  public  faith  is  pledged. 

Consequently  in  connection  with  patents  that  have  already  been 
granted,  the  patentee  has  properly  met  his  part  of  the  bargain  by 
disclosing  his  knowledge.  It  is  now  for  the  public  working  through 
the  Government  to  keep  its  part  of  the  bargain,  namely,  to  continue 
to  give  the  patentee  the  exclusive  right  to  exclude  all  others  from 
manufacturing,  using,  or  selling  his  invention  for  the  balance  of  the 
term  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Chief  Justice  White  summed  up  the  matter  when,  in  1918,  in  a  case 
involving  the  interpretation  of  tlie  act  of  1910  authorizing  the  United 
States,  but  not  its  contractor,  to  engage  in  the  unlicensed  use  of 
patents,  he  declared: 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1910  the  following  principles  were 
so  indisputably  established  as  to  need  no  review  of  the  authorities  sustaining 
them,  although  the  leading  cases  as  to  all  the  propositions  are  referred  to  in  the 
margin. 

(a)  That  rights  secured  under  the  grant  of  letters  patent  by  the  United  States 
were  property  and  protected  by  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  sub¬ 
ject  therefore  to  be  appropriated  even  for  public  use  without  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion  (Chief  .lustice  White  in  Cramp  &  Sons  S.  &  E.  B.  Co.  v.  Intnl.  Curtis  M.  T.  Co., 
246 U.  S.  39-40). 

Since  the  patentee  has  received  nothing  which  he  did  not  have  with¬ 
out  the  patent,  the  Government  has  not  given  up  property  but  has 
merely  granted  an  exclusive  right  in  return  for  the  disclosure  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  cancellation  of  this  right  would  not  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  patent,  but  on  the  contrary  it  would  remove  the  incentive 
-upon  the  p,art  of  inventors  to  disclose  information  of  which  they  are 
possessed. 
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The  courts  recognize  the  validity  of  a  patent  right  as  a  property 
right;  and  the  cancellation  of  such  a  right  once  granted  represents  an 
unconstitutional  deprivation  of  propeity. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  compulsory  licensing  m  that — 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  declare  any  patent  to  be  affected  with 
the  public  interest  if  (A)  the  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  the  patent  utilizes 
or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fif^sionable  material  or  atomic  energy;  and  (B)  the 
licensing  of  such  invention  or  discovery  under  this  subsection  is  necessarv  to 
affectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Here  also  this  provision  is  so  broad  as  to  cover  practically  everythmg. 
_  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Commission  is  licensed  to  use  the 
invention  or  (liscovery  covered  by  the  patent  which  it  has  declared  to 
be  affected  wdth  the  public  interest  in  performing  any  of  its  powers 
under  the  act;Jurther  any  person  to  wdiom  a  license  has  been  issued 
under  section  7  is  licensed  to  use  the  invention  or  discovery  to  the 
extent  that  he  uses  it  in  carrying  out  the  activities  authorized  by  his 
license  under  section  7. 

This  latter  section,  exclusive  of  research  and  development  activities 
provides  for  the  Commission  to  grant  applicants  a  license — 

to  manufacture  any  equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  or  to  utilize  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  with  or  without  such 
equipment  or  device. 


The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  provide  for  compulsory  licensing 
for  all  industrial  uses  of  fissionable  materials. 

Suggestions  for  compulsory  licensing  have  been  made  previously 
from  tima  to  time  but  testimony  in  hearings  has  been  overwhelmingly 
to  the  effect  that  it  w'ould  be.  fatal  to  numerous  small  enterprises  and 
that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  exclusive  right  granted  by  the 
patent  right  is  needed  by  business,  large  and  small,  to  prosper. 

Section  7  is  especially  objectionable  siitce  it  also  includes  “atomic 
energy”  which,  as  already  stated,  practically  covers  all  mdustries. 

With  respect  to  compulsory  licensing  of  patents  already  issued  the 
provision  amounts  to  confiscation  of  private  property.  The  provision 
ignores  completely  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  the  taking 
of  private  property  except  “by  due  process  of  law^”  or  for  “public  use.” 
Compulsory  licensing  of  patents  already  issued  has  generally  been 
rogarded  as  uiiconstitutioual  confiscation  of  private  property  and 
counter  to  article  5  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  the  now^  famous  Hartford-Empire  case  (1944)  although  the  com¬ 
pany  violated  the  Antitrust  Act  and  was  enjoined  from  future  viola- 
tions  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  sustain  any  part  of  the  decree 
which,  in  effect,  confiscated  the  valid  patents  involved,  saying— 

piat  a  patent  is  property  protected  against  appropriation  both  by  individuals 
+  Government  has  long  been  settled.  In  recognition  of  this  quality  of  a 
patent,  the  courts,  in  enjoining  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  arising  from  the 
me  of  patent  licenses,  agreements,  and  leases,  have  abstained  from  action  which 
17^6^323  U  S  patents  {Hartford  Empire  Company  v.  Lniled 

With  respect  to  the  compulsory  licensing  of  future  patents  also 
envisioned  under  this  bill,  it  is  questionable  whether  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  gi'aut  other  than  the  exclusive  right.  Article  I,  section  8, 
clause  8,  of  the  Constitution  provides —  * 

usefl?rflrts  f  *  r*  •/.  promote  the  program  of  science  and 

S  o  V"  Imuted  times  dor  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 

right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.  [Italics  ours.] 
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The  purpose  of  promoting  the  program  of  science  and  useful  arts  is 
therefore  a  fundamental  policy  of  our  Government.  Otherwise,  it 
would  not  be  found  in  the  Constitution.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
bill  contains  revolutionary  changes  in  the  patent-policy  system 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  and  which 
tend  to  eliminate  the  private-patent  system. 

And  these  changes  are  currently  motivated  by  the  desire  to  make 
certain  that  the  United  States  continues  to  maintain  its  preeminent 
position  in  this  as  it  has  in  the  other  industrial  fields.  The  philosophy 
behind  the  changes  suggested  seems  to  be  that  the  Government 
would  secure  both  the  ideas  and  secrecy  by  doing  away  with  patents 
in  this  important  field  of  activity. 

But  is  this  true?  In  the  case  of  patents  already  issued,  the  ideas 
are  disclosed  (unless,  for  military  reasons  of  security,  they,  are  on  the 
secret  list). 

In  the  case  of  future  patents,  we  must  remember  that  an  undis¬ 
closed  idea  in  the  mind  of  an  inventor  helps  no  one  and  he  will  be 
reluctant  to  disclose  it  unless  he  can  obtain  suitable  remuneration. 
Foreign  countries  are  also  aware  of  this,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
patentability  of  ideas  in  this  field  might  well  lead  to  espionage,  secret 
bidding,  et  cetei’a,  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  any  mystery  writer 
or  movie-picture  producer. 

With  the  idea  locked  up  in  his  mind,  the  inventory  need  not  dis¬ 
close  it — there  is  no  method  to  compel  him  to  do  so,  and  no  way  to 
know  even  that  he  has  the  idea.  The  United  States  then  might  or 
might  not  acquire  the  idea.  It  might  die  with  the  inventor,  or  go  to 
a  foreign  country. 

However,  if  it  is  patented,  the  idea  is  disclosed  and  thus  available 
for  use.  If  national  security  requires  that  it  be  placed  on  the  secret 
list,  the  Government  can  buy  it  as  it  can  any  other  property  but  the 
inventor  has  the  incentive  to  disclose  his  idea,  and  others  can  build 
on  that. 

It  is  therefore  believed  that  this  section  11  would  hinder  rather 
than  help  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy  and  should  be  omitted 
from  tbis  bill. 

Paul  W.  Shafer. 

Thos.  E.  Martin. 

Chas.  H.  Elston. 

.  Forest  A.  Harness. 

Ivor  D.  Fenton. 

Dewey  Short. 

L.  C.  Arends. 

Charles  R.  Clason. 

J.  Parnell  Thomas. 
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TOra  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  757 

S.  1717 

[Report  No.  2478] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  5, 1946 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
July  10, 1946 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  tlie  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


For  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

4  Section  1.  (a)  Findings  and  Declaration.— Re- 

5  search  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear  chain 

6  reaction  have  attained  the  stage  at  which  the  release  of 

7  atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  sig- 

8  nificance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  military  purposes  is  evident. 

9  The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  civifian  purposes 

10  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  pofitical  structures  of  today 

11  cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  a  field  in  which  unknowi/ 
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factors  are  involved.  Therefore,  any  legislation  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  anticipate,  however,  that  tapping  this  new  source 
of  energy  will  cause  profound  changes  in  our  present  way 
of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pobcy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  paramount  objective  of  assuring  the  common 
defense  and  security,  the  development  and  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  public  welfare,  increasing  the  standard 
of  living,  strengthening  free  competition  in  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  promoting  world  peace. 

(b)  PuEPOSE  OF  Act. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
effectuate  the  policies  set  out  in  section  1  (a)  by  providing, 
among  others,  for  the  following  major  programs  relating  to 
atomic  energy: 

(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering  private  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  encourage  maximum  scientific 
progress  ; 

( 2 )  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific  and  technical 
information  which  will  permit  the  dissemination  of  such  in¬ 
formation  to  encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the  sharing 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  information  concerning  the  practical 
industrial  application  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective 
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and  enforceable  safeguards  against  its  use  for  destructive 
purposes  can  be  devised ; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  research  and 
development  to  assure  the  Government  of  adequate  scientific 
and  technical  accomplishment; 

(4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of  the  produc¬ 
tion,  ownership,  and  use  of  fissionable  material  to  assure 
the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  insure  the  broadest 
possible  exploitation  of  the  field ;  and 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  foregoing  policies  and  with  international 
arrangements  made  by  the  United  States,  and  which  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as  to  take 
further  legislative  action  as  may  hereafter  be  appropriate. 

OUGAMZATIOX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Eneegy  Commission.— 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic  Energy 
Connnission  (herein  called  the  Commission) ,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  he  a 
representative  of  the  armed  forces.  Three  members  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senate.  In  submitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and  the  quahfications 

of  the  nominee.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the 

« 

Commission  taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  two  years.  The  term  of  office  of  each 
member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
five  years,  except  that  (A)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  first  taking  office  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the 
end  of  seven  years,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and  (B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
in  office.  Each  member,  except  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum;  and  the 
Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500 
per  annum.  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in 
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any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  he  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  in  any  place.  The  Commission  shall  hold  such  meetings, 
conduct  such  hearings,  and  receive  such  reports  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  There  are  hereby  established  within  the  Com¬ 
mission — 

(A)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  discharge  such 
of  the  administrative  and  executive  functions  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  direct.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum. 
The  Commission  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of 
the  General  Manager. 

(B)  a  Division  of  Eesearch,  a  Division  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  a  Division  of  Engineering,  and  a  Division  of 
Military  Application.  Each  division  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  he  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
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of  $14,000  per  annum.  The  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Militarii  Application  shall  he  a  representative  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  Commission  shall  require  each  such 
division  to  exercise  such  of  the  Commission’s  powers 
under  this  Act  as  the  Commission  may  determine,  except 
that  the  authority  granted  under  section  3  (a)  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the  Division  of  Research, 
(b)  Geneeal  Ad\t:sory  Committee. — There  shall  be 
a  General  Advisorv  Committee  to  advise  the  Commission  on 
scientific  and  technical  matters  relating  to  materials,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  research  and  development,  to  he  composed  of  nine 
members,  who  shall  he  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President.  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term ;  and  ( 2 )  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  designate  one  of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  every  calendar 
year.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  receive  a  per 
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diem  compensation  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or 
conferences,  and  all  members  shall  receive  their  necessary 
traveling  or  other  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  Military  Liaison  Committee. — There  shall  be 
a  Military  Liaison  Committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  assigned 
thereto,  without  additional  compensation,  by  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy  in  such  number  as  they  may  determine. 
The  Commission  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the  Committee  deems  to 
relate  to  military  applications,  including  the  development, 
manufacture,  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  the  allocation  of 
fissionable  material  for  military  research,  and  the  control 
of  information  relating  to  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  Committee 
fully  informed  of  all  such  matters  before  it  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  keep  the  Commission  fully  informed  of  all  atomic 
energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The 
Committee  shall  have  authority  to  make  written  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Commission  on  matters  relating  to  military 
applications  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
If  the  Committee  at  any  time  concludes  that  any  action, 
proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Commission  on  such 
matters  is  adverse  to  the  responsihihties  of  the  Departments 
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of  War  or  IN’avy,  derived  .from  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties,  the  Committee  may  refer  such  action,  proposed 
action,  or  failure  to  act  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy. 
If  either  Secretary  concurs,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
President,  whose  decision  shall  he  final. 

( d)  Appointment  of  Army  and  Ahirr  Officers. — 
Notwithstanding  the  piwvisions  of  section  1222  of  the  lie- 
vised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  10,  sec.  576), 
section  212  of  the  Act  entitled  ‘^An  Act  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses'',  approved  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C., 
1940  edition,  title  5,  sec.  59a),  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  31,  1894,  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  5,  sec.  62),  or  any  other  law, 
not  to  exceed  two  active  or  retired  officers  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  any  active  or  retired  officer  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  may  serve  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Application  established  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B)  of 
this  section,  ivithout  prejudice  to  their  commissioned  status 
as  such  officers.  Any  such  officer  serving  as  a  member  of 
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the  Commission  or  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from  the 
United  States  as  such  officer,  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  such  pay  and  the  compensation  prescribed  in 
parayraph  (2)  or  (4)  (B),  as  the  case  may  be,  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

EESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Reseaecii  Assistance. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in  such  manner  as 
to  insure  the  continued  conduct  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  below  by  private  or 
public  institutions  or  persons  and  to  assist  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  arrangements  (including 
contracts,  agreements,  grants-in-aid,  and  loans)  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  research  and  development  activities  relating  to — 

(1)  nuclear  processes; 

(2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic  energy, 
including  processes,  materials,  and  devices  related  to 
such  production ; 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  ma¬ 
terials  for  medical,  biological,  health,  or  military  pur¬ 
poses; 

S.  1717 - 2 
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1  (4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  ma- 

2  terials  and  processes  entailed  in  the  production  of  such 

3  materials  for  all  other  purposes,  including  industrial 

4  uses;  and 

5  (5)  the  protection  of  health  during  research  and 

6  production  activities. 

7  The  Commission  may  make  such  arrangements  without  re- 

8  gard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Ke vised 

9  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by 

10  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest 

11  of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing 

12  that  advertising  is  not  reasonabl}^  practicable,  and  may 

13  make  partial  and  advance  payments  under  such  arrange- 

14  ments,  and  may  make  available  for  use  in  connection  there- 

15  with  such  of  its  equipment  and  facilities  as  it  may  deem 

16  desirable.  Such  arrangements  shall  contain  such  provisions 

17  to  protect  health,  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  and 

18  other  hazards  to  life  or  property,  and  to  require  the  report- 

19  ing  and  to  permit  the  inspection  of  work  performed  there- 

20  under,  as  the  Commission  may  determine;  but  shall  not 

21  contain  any  provisions  or  conditions  which  prevent  the 

22  dissemination  of  scientific  or  technical  information,  except 

23  to  the  extent  such  dissemination  is  prohibited  by  law. 

24  (b)  Reseaech  by  the  Commission. — The  Commis- 

25  sion  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct,  through  its  own 
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facilities,  activities  and  studies  of  the  types  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  above. 

PKODUCTION  OF  FISSIONABLE  MATEEIAL 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  ‘‘produce”,  when  used  in  relation  to  fissionable  material, 
means  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material, 
as  distinguished  from  source  materials  as  defined  in  section 
5  (b)  (1),  or  to  separate  fissionable  material  from  other 
substances  in  which  such  material  may  be  contained  or  to 
produce  new  fissionable  material. 

(b)  Peohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  own  any  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material 
or  for  any  person  to  produce  fissionable  material,  except  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Production 
Facilities. — 

(1)  Ownership  of  Production  Facilities.— 
The  Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  owner  of  all 
facihties  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  other 
than  facilities  which  (A)  are  useful  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities  in  the  fields  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  3,  and  (B)  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  have  a  potential  production  rate  ade¬ 
quate  to  enable  the  operator  of  such  facilities  to  produce 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  a  sufiicient  quantity 
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of  fissionable  material  to  produce  an  atomic  bomb  or 
any  other  atomic  weapon. 

(2)  Opeeation  of  tiie  commission’s  peoduc- 
TION  FACILITIES. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  produce  or  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  m  its  own  facilities.  To  the  extent 
deemed  necessary,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
or  to  continue  in  effect,  contracts  with  persons  obli¬ 
gating  them  to  produce  fissionable  material  in  facili¬ 
ties  owned  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  enter  into  research  and  development  con¬ 
tracts  authorizing  the  contractor  to  produce  fissionable 
material  in  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission  to  the 
extent  that  the  production  of  such  fissionable  material 
may  be  incident  to  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  under  such  contracts.  Any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provisions 
(A)  prohibiting  the  contractor  with  the  Commission 
from  subcontracting  any  part  of  the  work  he  is  obligated 
to  perform  under  the  contract,  except  as  authorized 
hy  the  Commission,  and  (B)  obligating  the  contractor 
to  make  such  reports  to  the  Commission  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  his  activities 
under  the  contract,  to  submit  to  frequent  inspection  by 
employees  of  the  Commission  of  all  such  activities,  and 
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to  comply  with  all  safety  and  security  regulations  which 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Any  contract 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Eevised  Statutes  (U.  S.  0.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon 
certification  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security, 
or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably 
practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may  be 
made  under  such  contracts.  The  President  shall  deter¬ 
mine  at  least  once  each  year  the  quantities  of  fissionable 
material  to  be  produced  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Operation  of  other  production  facili¬ 
ties. — Fissionable  material  may  be  produced  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  research  and  development  activities  in  facilities 
which,  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  above,  are  not  required  to 
be  owned  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Irradiation  of  Materials. — For  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  radioactive  mateiials,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  fe  a7}d  perso7is  performing  pursuant  to  section  3  (a), 
section  4  (c)  (1)  (A)  and  (B),  or  sectio7i  7  are  authorized 
to  expose  materials  of  any  kind  to  the  radiation  incident  to 
the  processes  of  producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

(e)  Manufacture  of  Production  Facilities.— 
Unless  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no 
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1  person  may  mannfacture,  produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any 

2  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material.  Licenses 

3  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 

4  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish  and  shall  be  issued  in 

5  accordance  with  such  standards  and  upon  sucti  conditions  as 

6  will  restrict  the  production  and  distribution  of  such  facilities 

7  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Nothing 

8  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  such 

9  jnanufacture,  production,  transfer,  or  acquisition  incident  to 

10  or  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities  in  the 

11  United  States  of  the  types  specified  in  section  3,  or  to  prohibit 

12  the  Commission  from  manufacturing  or  producing  such  facil- 

13  ities  for  its  own  use. 

CONTEOL  OF  MATERIALS 

15  Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  Materials.— 

16  (1)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “fis- 
1^  sionable  material  ’  means  ])lntonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the 

18  isotope  23o,  any  other  material  which  the  Commission 

19  detennines  to  be  capable  of  releasing  substantial  quantities 

20  of  energy  through  nuclear  chain  reaction  of  the  material,  or 
^1  iBaterial  aitificially  enriched  by  any  of  the  foregoing; 

22  but  does  not  include  source  materials,  as  defined  in  section 

23  5  (b)  (1). 

(2)  Government  ownership  of  all  fissionable 
MATERIAL.  All  right,  title,  and  interest  within  or  under 
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1  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  or  to  any  fissionable 

/ 

2  material,  now  or  hereafter  produced,  shall  he  the  property 

3  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  he  vested  in 

4  the  Commission  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  Any  person  owning 

5  any  interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the  time  of  the 

6  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  owning  any  interest  in  any  ma- 

7  terial  at  the  time  when  such  material  is  hereafter  determined 

8  to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or  who  lawfully  produces  any 

9  fissionable  material  incident  to  privately  financed  research 

10  or  development  activities,  shall  .be  paid  just  compensation 

11  therefor.  The  Commission  may,  by  action  consistent  with 

12  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  below,  authorize  any  such 

13  person  to  retain  possession  of  such  fissionable  material,  but 

14  no  person  shall  have  any  title  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

15  ( 3 )  Peohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 

16  after  sixty  days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  (A) 

17  possess  or  transfer  any  fissionable  material,  except  as  author- 

18  ized  by  the  Commission,  or  (B)  export  from  or  import  into 

19  the  United  States  any  fissionable  material,  or  (C)  directly 

20  or  indirectly  engage  in  the  production  of  any  fissionable 

21  material  outside  of  the  United  States. 

22  (4)  Disteibution  of  fissionable  mateeial. — 

23  Without  prejudice  to  its  continued  ownership  thereof,  the 

24  Commission  is  authorized  to  distribute  fissionable  material, 

25  with  or  without  charge,  to  applicants  requesting  such  material 
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1  (A)  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities 

2  either  independently  or  under  contract  or  other  arrangement 

3  with  the  Commission,  (B)  for  use  in  medical  therapy,  or 

4  (C)  for  use  pursuant  to  a  license  issued  under  the  authority 

5  of  section  7.  Such  material  shall  be  distributed  in  such 

6  quantities  and  on  such  terms  that  no  applicant  will  be  en- 

7  abled  to  obtain  an  amount  sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb 

8  or  other  military  weapon.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 

9  distribute  sufficient  fissionable  material  to  permit  the  con- 

10  duct  of  widespread  independent  research  and  development 

11  activity,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  deter- 

12  mining  the  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  distributed, 

13  the  Commission  shall  make  such  provisions  for  its  own  needs 

14  and  for  the  conservation  of  fissionable  material  as  it  may 

15  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  national  interest  for  the 

16  future  development  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall 

17  not  distribute  any  material  to  any  applicant,  and  shall  recall 

18  any  distributed  material  from  any  applicant,  who  is  not 

19  equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety 

20  standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from 

21  explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property  as  may  be 

22  established  by  the  Commission,  or  who  uses  such  material 

23  in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a 

24  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 
(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase  or  other- 
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wise  acquire  any  fissionable  material  or  any  interest  therein 
outside  the  United  States,  or  any  interest  in  facilities  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  material,  or  in  real  property  on 
which  such  facihties  are  located,  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Commission  that 
such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may 
be  made  under  contracts  for  such  purposes.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  further  authorized  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn, 
or  otherwise  acquire  any  interest  in  such  facilities  or  real 
property,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(b)  SouECE  Materials.— 

( 1 )  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
‘‘source  material”  means  uranium,  thorium,  or  any  other 
material  which  is  determined  by  the  Commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials;  but  includes  ores 
only  if  they  contain  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials 
in  such  concentration  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation 
determine  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  License  foe  transfers  required. — Unless 
authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no  person 

S.  1717 - 3 
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1  nicay  transfer  or  deliver  and  no  person  may  receive  possession 

2  of  or  title  to  any  source  material  after  removal  from  its  place 

3  of  deposit  in  nature,  except  that  licenses  shall  not  be  required 

4  for  quantities  of  source  materials  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

5  Commission,  are  unimportant. 

6  (3)  Issuance  of  licenses.— The  Commission  shall 

7  establish  such  standards  for  the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revoca- 

8  tion  of  licenses  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  adequate 

9  source  materials  for  production,  research,  or  development 

10  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 

11  materials  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  national  welfare. 

12  Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 

13  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish. 

(4)  Lepoeting. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to 

15  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  requiring  reports  of  owner- 

16  ship,  possession,  extraction,  refining,  shipment,  or  other  han- 

17  dling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  except 

18  that  such  reports  shall  not  be  required  with  respect  to  (A) 

19  any  source  material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit 

20  in  nature,  or  (B)  quantities  of  source  materials  which  in  the 

21  opinion  of  the  Commission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting 

22  of  which  will  discourage  independent  prospecting  for  new 

23  deposits. 

24  (5)  Acquisition.— The  Commission  is  authorized  and 

25  diiected  to  purchase,  take,  requisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise 
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1  acquire,  supplies  of  source  materials  or  any  interest  in  real 

2  property  containing  deposits  of  source  materials  to  the  extent 

3  it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

4  Any  purchase  made  under  this  paragraph  may  be  made 

5  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Ee- 

6  vised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification 

7  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 

8  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  show- 

9  ing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  partial 

10  and  advance  payments  may  be  made  thereunder.  The  Com- 

11  mission  may  establish  guaranteed  prices  for  aU  som’ce  mate- 

12  rials  delivered  to  it  within  a  specified  time.  Just  compensa- 

13  tion  shall  be  made  for  any  property  taken,  requisitioned,  or 

14  condemned  under  this  paragraph. 

15  (6)  Exploeation. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to 

16  conduct  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  exploratory 

17  operations,  investigations,  and  inspections  to  determine  the 

18  location,  extent,  mode  of  occurrence,  use,  or  conditions  of 

19  deposits  or  supplies  of  source  materials,  making  just  compen- 

20  sation  for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Such 

21  exploratory  operations  may  he  conducted  only  with  the 

22  consent  of  the  owner,  but  such  investigations  and  inspections 

23  may  be  conducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 

24  (7)  Public  lands. — All  uranium,  thorium,  and  all 

25  other  materials  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
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1  this  subsection  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of 

2  fissionable  material,  contained,  in  whatever  concentration,  in 

3  deposits  in  the  public  lands  are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use 

4  of  the  United  States ;  except  that  with  respect  to  any  location, 

5  entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 

6  this  Act  no  reservation  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  made, 

7  if  such  reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any  existing 

8  or  inchoate  rights  or  privileges  to  which  he  would  otherwise 

9  be  entitled  or  would  otherwise  enjoy:  Provided,  hoivever, 

10  That  no  person  indwiduaJ,  corporation,  partnership,  or  asso- 

11  ciation,  which  had  any  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 

12  development  of  the  atomic  boml)  project,  may  benefit  by  any 

13  location,  entry,  or  settlement  upon  the  public  domain  made 

14  after  such  person  mdividual,  corporation,  partnership,  oi¬ 
ls  association  took  part  in  such  project  unless  first  authorized  so 
lt>  to  do  hy  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 

17  cause  to  be  inserted  in  every  patent,  conveyance,  lease,  per- 

18  mit,  or  other  authorization  hereafter  granted  to  use  the  public 

19  lands  or  their  mineral  resources,  under  any  of  which  there 

20  might  result  the  extraction  of  any  materials  so  reserved,  a 

21  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  such  materials,  whether 

22  or  not  of  commercial  value,  together  with  the  right  of 

23  the  United  States  through  its  authorized  agents  or  repre- 
21  sentatives  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  prospect 
25  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same,  making  just  compen- 
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1  sation  for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Any 

2  lands  so  patented,  conveyed,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 

3  may  be  used,  and  any  rights  under  any  such  permit  or 

4  authorization  may  be  exercised,  as  if  no  reservation  of  such 

5  materials  had  been  made  under  this  subsection;  except  that, 

6  when  such  use  results  in  the  extraction  of  any  such  material 

7  from  the  land  in  quantities  which  may  not  be  transferred  or 

8  delivered  without  a  license  under  this  subsection,  such  ma- 

9  terial  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 

10  mission  may  require  delivery  of  such  material  to  it  by  any 

11  -possessor  thereof  after  such  material  has  been  separated  as 

12  such  from  the  ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If  the  Com- 

13  mission  requires  the  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  it  shall 

14  pay  to  the  person  mining  or  extracting  the  same,  or  to 

15  such  other  person  as  the  Commission  determines  to  be 

16  entitled  thereto,  such  sums,  including  profits,  as  the  Com- 

17  mission  deems  fair  and  reasona])le  for  the  discovery,  mining, 

18  development,  production,  extraction,  and  other  services  per- 

19  formed  with  respect  to  such  material  prior  to  such  delivery, 

20  but  such  payment  shall  not  include  any  amount  on  account 

21  of  the  value  of  such  material  before  removal  from  its  place 

22  of  deposit  in  nature.  If  the  Commission  does  not  require 

23  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  the  reservation  made  pur- 

24  suant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

25  (c)  Bypeoduct  Mateeials.— 
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(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
“byproduct  material”  means  any  radioactive  material  (ex¬ 
cept  fissionable  material)  yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by 
exposure  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  produc¬ 
ing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

(2)  Disteibution. — The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  distribute,  with  or  without  charge,  b3"product  materials 
to  applicants  seeking  such  materials  for  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activity,  medical  therapj^,  industrial  uses,  or  such  other 
useful  applications  as  may  be  developed.  In  distributing 
such  materials,  the  Commission  shall  give  preference  to 
applicants  proposing  to  use  such  materials  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activity  or  medical  therapy.  The 
Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  byproduct  materials  to 
any  apphcant,  and  shall  recall  any  distributed  materials  from 
any  applicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails 
to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Commission  or  who  uses  such  materials 
in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a 
manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 

(d)  Geneeal  Peovisions. — 

( 1 )  The  Commission  shall  not  distribute  (A  J  any  fis-  * 
sionable  or  source  material  to  an}^  person  for  a  use  which  is 
not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or 
S fates,  to  any  foreign  government,  or  to  persons  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  where  the  distribution  thereof 
would  he  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security,  or 
(B)  any  source  material,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
the  distribution  of  such  source  material  would  be  inimical 
to  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(2)  Tlie  Commission  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
procedure  by  which  any  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  distribution  or  refusal  to  distribute  to  him,  or  the  recall 
from  him,  of  any  fissionable  or  byproduct  materials  or  with 
the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  a  license  to  him  for  the 
transfer  or  receipt  of  source  materials  may  obtain  a  review 
of  such  determination  by  a  board  of  appeal  consisting  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  in  its  discretion  review  and  revise  any  decision  of  such 
board  of  appeal. 

MILITARY  APPLICATIONS  OF  ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Autiiopjty. — The  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research  and  de¬ 

velopment  work  in  the  military  application  of  atomic 
.energy;  and  ,  ,  ■  '■ 

(2)  engage  in  the  production  of  atomic  bombs, 
atomic  bomb  parts,  or  other  military  weapons  utilizing 

^  .  fissionable  materials;  except  that  such  activities  shah  he 
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1  carried  on  only  to  the  extent  that  the  express  consent 

2  and  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

3  has  been  obtained,  which  consent  and  direction  shall 

4  be  obtained  at  least  once  each  year. 

5  The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct  the  Commission 

6  (1)  to  deliver  such  quantities  of  fismonahle  materials  or 

7  weapons  to  the  armed  forces  for  such  use  as  lie  deems  neces- 

8  sary  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  or  (2)  to  authorize 

9  the  armed  forces  to  ^namifacture,  produce,  or  acquire  any 

10  equipment  or  derice  utiUziny  fissionable  material  or  atomic 

11  eneryy  as  a  military  ineapon. 

12  (b)  Prohibitiox.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 

13  son,  except  as  provided  in  section  6  (a),  to  manufacture, 

14  produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  eipiipment  or  device  utilizing 

15  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military  wea])on, 

16  exce])t  as  may  he  authorized  by  the  Commission.  Nothing 

17  in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  modify  the  jirovisions 

18  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  or  to  prohibit  research  activities 

19  in  resjiect  of  military  weapons,  or  to  jiei-mit  the  export  of 

20  any  such  ecpiipment  or  device. 

21  UTILIZATIOI^  OP  ATOMIC  ENEEGY 

22  Sec.  7.  (a)  Licexse  Eequired.— It  shall  be  unlawful, 

23  except  as  provided  in  sections  5  (a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or 

24  6  (a),  for  any  person  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  export 
any  equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or 
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atomic  energy  or  to  utilize  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  with  or  without  such  equipment  or  device,  except 
under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  authorizing  such  manufacture,  production,  export,  or 
utilization.  N’o  license  may  permit  any  such  activity  if  fis¬ 
sionable  material  is  produced  incident  to  sucb  activity,  except 
as  provided  in  sections  3  and  4.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
equipment  or  devices  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 
or  atomic  energ}^  or  for  the  manufacture  or  use  of  equipment 
or  devices  for  medical  therapy. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress. — Whenever  in  its  opinion 
any  industrial,  commercial,  or  other  nonmilitary  use  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  atomic  energy  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  of  practical  value,  the  Commission  shall  pre¬ 
pare  a  report  to  the  President  stating  all  the  facts  with 
respect  to  such  use,  the  Commission’s  estimate  of  the  social, 
political,  economic,  and  international  effects  of  such  use  and 
the  Commission’s  recommendations  for  necessary  or  desirable 
supplemental  legislation.  The  President  shall  then  transmit 
this  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  recommenda¬ 
tions.  No  license  for  any  manufacture,  production,  export, 
or  use  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commission  under  this  section 
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1  until  after  (1)  a  report  with  respect  to  such  manufacture, 

2  production,  export,  or  use  has  been  filed  with  the  Congress; 

3  and  (2)  a  period  of  ninety  days  in  which  the  Congress  was 

4  in  session  has  elapsed  after  the  report  has  been  so  filed.  In 

5  computing  such  period  of  ninety  days,  there  shall  be  excluded 
0  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of 

7  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days. 

8  (c)  Issuance  of  Licenses.— After  such  ninety-day 

9  period,  unless  hereafter  prohibited  by  law,  the  Commission 
40  may  license  such  manufacture,  production,  export,  or  use  in 

11  accordance  with  such  procedures  and  subject  to  such  condi- 

12  tions  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish  to  effectuate  the 

13  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 

14  directed  to  issue  licenses  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  to 

15  supply  to  the  extent  available  appropriate  quantities  of 

16  fissionable  material  to  licensees  (1)  whose  proposed  activities 

17  will  serve  some  useful  purpose  proportionate  to  tfie  quantities 

18  uf  fissionable  material  to  be  consumed;  (2)  who  are 

19  eipiipped  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health 

20  and  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to 

21  life  or  property  as  the  Commission  may  establish;  and  (3) 

22  who  agree  to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such  tech- 

23  nical  information  and  data  concerning  their  activities  pursu- 

24  ant  to  such  licenses  as  the  Commission  may  determine  neces- 
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sary  to  encourage  similar  activities  by  as  many  licensees  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Each  such  license  shall  be  issued  for  a  specified  period, 
not  to  exceed  less  than  one  year,  shall  be  revocable  at  any 
time  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Commission  may  establish,  and  may  be  renewed  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  period.  Where  activities  under  any 
license  might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the  growth  of 
monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful  competition,  or  other 
trade  position  inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely  competitive 
enterprises  in  the  field,  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  refuse  to  issue  such  license  or  to  establish  such 
conditions  to  prevent  these  results  as  the  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  may  determine. 
The  Commission  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  any  information  it  may  have  with  respect  to  any  utili¬ 
zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  which  appears 
to  have  these  results.  No  license  may  be  given  to  any 
person  for  activities  which  are  not  under  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Htatof^  or  States,  to  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  to  persons  within  the  pirisdiction  of  the  United 
States  where  the  issuance  thereof  would  he  inimicud  to  the 
common  defense  and  security. 

(d)  Byproduct  Power. — If  energy  which  may  be 
utilized  is  produced  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
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1  such  eiieigy  may  be  used  by  the  Comniissiou,  transferred 

2  to  other  Government  agencies,  or  sold  to  public  or  private 

3  utilities  under  contracts  providing  for  reasonable  resale  prices. 

4  INTERNATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5  Sec.  8.  (a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the 

6  term  “international  arrangement”  shall  mean  any  treaty 

7  api)roved  by  the  Senate  or  international  agreement  hereafter 

8  approved  by  the  Congress,  during  the  time  such  treaty  or 

9  agreement  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

10  (b)  Effect  of  International  Arrangements.— 

11  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  action  of  the  Commission 

12  to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  any 

13  international  arrangement  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 

14  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no  further  force  or  effect, 
lb  (c)  Policies  Contained  in  International  Ar- 

16  RANGEMENTS.— In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 

17  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  give  maximum  effect  to  the 

18  policies  contained  in  any  such  international  arrangement. 

19  PROPERTY  OE  THE  COMMISSION 

20  Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the  transfer  to 

21  the  Commission  of  all  interests  owned  by  the  United  States 

22  or  any  Government  agency  in  the  following  property: 

fissionable  material;  all  atomic  weapons  and 
24  parts  thereof;  all  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  for 
2b  the  processing,  production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma- 
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terial  or  atomic  energy;  aU  processes  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  kind,  and  the  source  thereof  (including  data, 
drawings,  specifications,  patents,  patent  applications,  and 
other  sources)  relating  to  the  processing,  production,  or  utili¬ 
zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy;  and  all  con¬ 
tracts,  agreements,  leases,  patents,  applications  for  patents, 
inventions  and  discoveries  (whether  patented  or  unpatented) , 
and  other  rights  of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  items ; 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials,  devoted 
primarily  to  atomic  energy  research  and  development;  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in  the  custody 
or  control  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  or  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those 
States  and  localities  in  which  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  carried  on  and  in  which  the  Commission  has  ac¬ 
quired  property  previously  subject  to  State  and  local  tax¬ 
ation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Such 
payments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  the 
terms  the  Commission  deems  appropriate,  but  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  he  guided  by  the  policy  of  not  making  payments 
in  excess  of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  payable  for 
such  property  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  acquired, 
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except  in  cases  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon 
the  State  or  local  government  by  activities  of  the  Commission, 
the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  or  their  agents.  In  any 
such  case,  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment  by  reason  of  such  activities  shall  be  considered  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  payment.  The  Commission, 
and  the  property,  activities,  and  income  of  the  Commission, 
are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner 
or  form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any  sub¬ 
division  thereof. 

CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Policy.— It  shall  be  the  pohcy  of  the 
Conmiission  to  control  the  dissemination  of  restricted  data  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Consistent  with  such  policy,  the  Commission  shall  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles : 

(1)  That  information  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes  should  he  shared 
with  other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the 
Congress  declares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective  and 
enforceable  international  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
such  energy  for  destructive  i)urposes  have  been  cstab- 
hshed;  and 

(2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  relating  to  atomic  energy  should  be 
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'permitted  and  encouraged  so  as  to  provide  that  free 
interchange  of  ideas  and  criticisms  which  is  essential  to 
scientific  progress. 

(b)  Dissemination. — The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  such  information  services,  publica¬ 
tions,  libraries,  and  other  registers  of  available  information 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Restrictions. — 

(1)  The  tenn  ‘h'estricted  data”  as  used  in  this  section 
means  all  data  concerning  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  the 
use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  production  of  power,  but 
shall  not  include  any  data  which  the  Commission  from  time 
to  time  determines  may  be  published  without  adversely  affect¬ 
ing  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(2)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  having  posses¬ 
sion  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted  with,  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instru¬ 
ment,  appliance,  note  or  information  involving  or  incorporat¬ 
ing  restricted  data — 

(A)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same 
to  any  individual  or  person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to 
do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage 
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1  to  any  foreign  nation,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 

2  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im- 

3  prisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both; 

4  (B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same 

5  to  an}''  individual  or  person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to 

G  do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  reason  to  believe  such  data 

7  will  be  utilized  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure  an 

8  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  shall,  upon  conviction, 

9  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 

10  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

11  (3)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States 

12  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 

13  acquires  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  acquire  any  document, 

14  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  ap- 

15  pliance,  note  or  information  involving  or  incorporating 

16  restricted  data  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 

17  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 

18  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

19  (4)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or 

20  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 

21  removes,  conceals,  tampers  with,  alters,  mutilates,  or  destroys 

22  any  document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  in- 

23  strument,  appliance,  or  note  involving  or  incorporating  re- 

24  stricted  data  and  used  by  any  individual  or  person  in 
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connection  with  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or 
research  or  development  relating  to  atomic  energy,  conducted 
by  the  United  States,  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Federal  funds,  or  conducted  with  the  aid  of  fissionable 
material,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or  both. 

^  person  shall  be  preseenteel  for  any  violation 
under  this  seelion  unless  and  until  the  Attomev  Ueneral  of 


the  XT  lilted  States  has 


“T  1111  TTlt?  V  Ulir 


with  respeet  to  sneh 
-ffif  (5)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  applicable  pro- 

t 

visions  of  any  other  laws,  except  that  no  Government  agency 
shall  take  any  action  under  such  other  laws  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  Inspections,  Records,  and  Reports.— The 
Commission  is — 

(1)  authorized  by  regulation  or  order  to  require 
such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such  records  with 

.  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  such  inspections  of,  activ¬ 
ities  and  studies  of  types  specified  in  section  3  and  of 
activities  under  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  section  7  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act ; 

(2)  authorized  and  directed  by  regulation  or  order 
to  require  regular  reports  and  records  with  respect  to. 
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1  and  to  provide  for  frequent  inspections  of,  the  production 

2  of  fissionable  material  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 

3  development  activities. 

4  PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

5  Sec.  11.  (a)  Peoductiox  and  Militaey  Utiliza- 

6  TIOX. 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  be  granted  for  any  inven- 
c  sco^  ei  \  Inch  is  useful  solely  in  the  production  of 
9  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 

10  or  atomic  energy  for  a  militaiy  weapon.  Any  patent  granted 

11  for  any  such  invention  or  discovery  is  hereby  revoked,  and 

12  just  compensation  shall  he  made  therefor. 

10  (2)  I\o  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  an}'  rights 

14  with  respect  to  any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that 

15  such  invention  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  production  of  fis- 
10  sionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 
1"^  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon.  Any  rights  con- 
10  ferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  invention  or 
19  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent  that  such  inven- 
29  tion  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  he 
21  made  therefor. 

.  >  ( 3 )  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter  makes  any 

23  invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
mateiial  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
25  energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall  file  with  the  Commission 
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a  report  containing  a  complete  description  thereof,  unless  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  described  in  an  application  for  a 
patent  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  by  such  person  vfithin  the 
time  required  for  the  filing  of  such  report.  The  report  cover¬ 
ing  any  such  invention  or  discovery  shall  he  filed  on  or  before 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  latest:  (A)  The  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  (B)  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  completion  of  such  invention  or  discovery;  or  (C) 
the  sixtieth  day  after  such  person  first  discovers  or  first  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  useful 
in  such  production  or  utilization. 

(b)  Use  OF  Inventions  foe  Reseaech.— Uo  patent 
hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights  with  respect  to 
any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention 
or  discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  in  section  3.  Any 
rights  conferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for 
any  invention  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent 
that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compen¬ 
sation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(c)  UONMILITAEY  UTILIZATION.— 

'  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  declare 
any  patent  to  he  affected  with  the  public  interest  if  (A)  the 
invention  or  discovery  covered  by  the  patent  utilizes  or  is 
essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
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1  enei'gy;  and  (B)  the  licensing  of  such  invention  or  discovery 

2  under  this  subsection  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies 

3  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

4  (2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  declared,  pursuant 

5  to  paragraph  (1),  to  be  affected  with  the  public  interest— 

6  (A)  The  Commission  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the 
invention  or  discovery  covered  by  such  patent  in  per¬ 
forming  any  of  its  powers  under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been  issued 
under  section  7  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the  invention 
or  discovery  covered  by  such  patent  to  the  extent  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  used  by  him  in  carrying  on 
the  activities  authorized  by  his  license  under  section  7. 

14  The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 

15  ro3valty  fee  for  any  use  of  an  invention  or  discovery  licensed 

16  by  this  subsection.  Such  royalty  fee  mav  be  agreed  upon 
1"^  by  such  owner  and  the  licensee,  or  in  the  absence  of  such 

18  agreement  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission. 

19  (3)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  stay, 

20  restrain,  or  otherwise  enjoin  the  use  of  any  invention  or 

21  discovery  by  a  licensee,  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  licensed 

22  by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of 
any  patent.  If  in  any  action  for  infringement  against 
such  licensee  the  court  shall  determine  that  the  defendant 
is  exercising  such  license,  the  measure  of  damages  shall  be 
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the  royalty  fee  determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  together 
with  such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  court.  If  no  royalty  fee  has  been 
determined,  the  court  shall  stay  the  proceeding  until  the 
royalty  fee  is  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  If  any 
such  licensee  shall  fail  to  pay  such  royalty  fee,  the  patentee 
may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  such  royalty  fee,  together  with  such  costs,  interest,  and 
reasonable  attorne3^’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

(d)  Acquisition  of  Patents. — The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  purchase,  or  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn, 
and  make  just  compensation  for,  (1)  any  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  for  a  military  weapon,  or  which  utilizes  or  is  essential 
in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy, 
or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent  application  covering  any  such 
invention  or  discovery.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall 
notify  the  Commission  of  all  applications  for  patents  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  filed  which  in  his  opinion  disclose  such  in¬ 
ventions  or  discoveries  and  shall  provide  the  Commission 
access  to  all  such  applications. 

(e)  Compensation  Awaeds,  and  Eoyalties. — 
(1)  Patent  compensation  boaed. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  designate  a  Patent  Compensation  Board,  consisting 
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of  two  or  more  employees  of  the  Commission,  to  consider 
applications  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Eligibility. — 

(A)  Any  owner  of  a  patent  licensed  under  sub¬ 
section  (c)  (2)  or  any  licensee  thereunder  may  make 
appheation  to  the  Commission  for  the  determination  of 
a  reasonable  royalty  fee  in  accordance  with  such  pro¬ 
cedures  as  it  by  regulation  may  establish. 

(B)  Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  the  just  com¬ 
pensation  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (h),  or  (d) 
shall  make  application  therefor  to  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  it  may  bv  regulation 
establish. 

(C)  Any  person  making  any  invention  or  discovery 
useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the 
utihzation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a 
military  weapon  who  is  not  entitled  to  compensation 
therefor  under  subsection  (a)  and  who  has  complied 
with  subsection  (a)  (3)  above  may  make  application 
to  the  Commission  for,  and  the  Commission  may  grant, 
an  award. 

(D)  Any  person  making  application  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

(3)  Standaeds. — 

(A)  In  determining  such  reasonable  royalty  fee. 
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the  Commission  shall  take  into  consideration  any  defense, 
general  or  special,  that  might  he  pleaded  hy  a  defendant 
in  an  action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which,  if  any, 
such  patent  was  developed  through  federally  financed 
research,  the  degree  of  utility,  novelty,  and  importance 
of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  consider  the  cost 
to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of  developing  such  invention 
or  discovery  or  acquiring  such  patent. 

(B)  In  determining  what  constitutes  just  compensa¬ 
tion  under  suhsection  (a) ,  (b) ,  or  (d)  above,  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  take  into  account  the  considerations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of 

V 

such  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  determine  that 
such  compensation  be  paid  in  periodic  payments  or  in  a 
lump  sum. 

( C )  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  award  under 
paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  this  suhsection,  the  Commission 
shall  take  into  account  the  considerations  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery.  Awards  so  made  may  be  paid  hy  the 
Commission  in  periodic  payments  or  in  a  lump  sum. 

(4)  Judicial  eevieiv. — Any  person  aggrieved  by  any 

determination  of  the  Commission  of  an  award  or  of  a  reason¬ 
able  royalty  fee  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in 
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such  court,  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such  determina¬ 
tion,  a  written  petition  praying  that  such  determination  be  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon 
the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  Commission  shall  file  with 
the  court  a  certified  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the 
proceeding,  including  the  findings  and  conclusions  upon 
which  the  determination  was  based.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  transcript  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
upon  the  record  certified  to  it  to  affirm  the  determination  in 
its  entirety  or  set  it  aside  and  remand  it  to  the  Commission 
for  further  proceedings.  The  findings  of  the  Commission 
as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive.  The  court’s  judgment  shall  be  final,  subject, 
however,  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  on  petition  therefor  under 
section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code  (U.  S.  C.,  title  28,  sec. 
347 ) ,  by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to  the  com't  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  12.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise  with  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  on  legisla¬ 
tion,  pohcies,  administration,  research,  and  other  matters ; 

(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such  stand- 
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ards  and  instructions  to  govern  the  possession  and  use 
of  fissionable  and  byproduct  materials  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosions  and  other  hazards 
to  hfe  or  property; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations,  obtain 
such  information,  and  hold  such  hearings  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  it  in 
exercising  any  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  or  in  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  any  regu¬ 
lations  or  orders  issued  thereunder.  For  such  purposes 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  and  by  subpena  to  require  any  person  to 
appear  and  testify,  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents, 
or  both,  at  any  designated  place.  ISTo  person  shall  be 
excused  from  complying  with  any  requirements  under 
this  paragraph  because  of  his  privilege  against  self¬ 
incrimination,  hut  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C., 
title  49,  sec.  46) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege.  Witnesses 
subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall  he  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States ; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
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cers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
civil-service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  except  that  to  the  extent  the  Commission 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
responsibilities,  personnel  may  be  employed  and  their 
compensation  fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws.  At¬ 
torneys  appointed  under  tins  paragraph  may  appear 
for  and  represent  the  Conmnsston  in  any  ease  in  any 
eonrtr  The  Commission  shall  make  adecpiate  provision 
for  administrative  review  of  any  determination  to 
dismiss  any  employee  ; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property,  equipment, 
and  facilities,  establish  or  construct  such  buildings  and 
facilities,  and  modify  such  buildings  and  facilities  from 
time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  construct, 
acquire,  provide,  or  arrange  for  such  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices  (at  project  sites  where  such  facilities  and  services 
are  not  available)  for  the  housing,  health,  safety,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  recreation  of  personnel  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  may  deem  necessary ; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned, 
utilize  or  employ  the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Gov- 
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eminent  agency  or  any  State  or  local  government,  or 
voluntary  or  uncompensated  personnel,  to  perform  such 
functions  on  its  behalf  as  may  appear  desirable ; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  to  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  provided  in  this  Act ; 

(8)  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  10  (b)  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Act  of  January 
12,  1895  (28  Stat.  622),  and  section  11  of  the  Act 
of  March  1,  1919  (40  Stat.  1270;  U.  S.  C.,  title  44, 
sec.  Ill)  ;  and 

(9)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any  other  law,  make 
such  disposition  as  it  ma}^  deem  desirable  of  (A)  radio¬ 
active  materials,  and  (B)  any  other  property  the  special 
disposition  of  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  securitv. 

(b)  Secueity. — The  President  may,  in  advance,  ex¬ 
empt  any  specific  action  of  the  Commission  in  a  particular 
matter  from  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(c)  Advisory  Committees. — The  members  of  the 
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1  General  Advisory  Committee  established  pursuant  to  section 

2  2  (b)  and  tlie  members  of  advisory  boards  established 

3  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  may  serve 

4  as  such  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections  109 

5  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  198  and 

6  203)  or  section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of 

7  1944,  except  insofar  as  such  sections  may  prohibit  any  such 

8  member  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  par- 

9  ticular  matter  which  directly  involves  the  Commission  or 

10  in  which  the  Commission  is  directly  interested. 

11  COMPENSATION  EOE  PEIVATE  PEOPEETY 

12  ACQUIEED 

13  Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  make  just  com- 
II  pensation  for  any  property  or  interests  therein  taken  or 

15  requisitioned  pursuant  to  sections  5  and  11.  The  Commis- 

16  sion  shall  determine  such  compensation.  If  the  compensa- 
II  tion  so  determined  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled 
16  tliercto,  such  person  sliall  be  paid  50  per  centum  of  the 

19  amount  so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 

20  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  any  district  court  of  the 

21  United  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  24  (20) 

22  and  145  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  recover  such  further  sum 

23  as  added  to  said  50  per  centum  will  make  up  such  amount 
21  as  will  be  just  compensation. 
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(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and 
condemnation,  proceedings  may  be  instituted  under  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1888  (U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec.  257),  or  any 
other  applicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the  filing  of 
the  condemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  be 
taken  and  the  property  may  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
Eeal  property  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  means 
of  transfer  may  also  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
12  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (Public  Law  404, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved  June  11,  1946 )  which 
provide  when  such  Act  shall  take  effect,  section  10  of  such 
Act  (relating  to  judicial  review)  shall  he  applicable,  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  any  agency  action  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  or  by  any  agency  created  by  or  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  no  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  supersede  or  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
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1  (c)  A.S  used  in  this  section  the  terms  ^^agency  action’’ 

2  and  ^agency”  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  is  assigned  to 

3  such  terms  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

4  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

5  Sec.  44  15.  (a)  Tliere  is  hereby  established  a  Joint 

6  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  be  composed  of  nine  eleven 
^  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
8  Senate,  and  nine  eleven  Meml)ers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
3  tives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

4*^  sentatives.  In  each  instance  not  more  than  b¥e  six  members 

41  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

42  (b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  continuing  studies 

43  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of 

44  problems  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 

45  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  joint  com- 

46  mittee  fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  the 
4'7  Commission’s  activities.  AH  bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
43  matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
49  lating  primarily  to  the  Commission  or  to  the  development,  use, 
26  or  control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  referred  to  the  joint  com- 
24  mittee.  The  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Mem- 

22  bers  of  the  Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate, 

23  and  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Members 

24  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time 

25  report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  their  recommen- 
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dations  with  respect  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
respective  Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint 
committee. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  origmal  selec¬ 
tion.  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require,  by  suhpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report 
such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred 
words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  a  suhpena  or  to  testify  when  sum¬ 
moned  imder  authority  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians. 
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1  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 

2  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
.  3  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of 

4  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  committee 

5  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities,  and 

6  personnel  of  the  departments  and  estabbsbments  of  the 

7  Government. 

8  ENFOECEMENT 

9  Sec.  ^16.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to 

10  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any  provision  of  sections 
4  (b),4  (e),5  (a)  (3)  ,  or  6  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction 

12  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by 

13  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  except 

14  that  whoever  conmiits  such  an  offense  with  intent  to  injure 
1^  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to 
18  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun- 

11  ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment 
18  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

1^  (b)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  violate,  or 

28  conspires  to  violate,  any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than 

those  specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  other  than  section  10 
22  / 

(c) ,  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  prescribed  or  issued  under 
23  sections  5  (b)  (4),  10  (d),  or  12  (a)  (2),  shaU,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years. 
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or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with 
intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
thereunder,  it  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court 
for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order 
enforcing  compliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  show¬ 
ing  by  the  Commission  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
shah  may  be  granted  witlmiit  bend. 

(d)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 

served  upon  any  person  pursuant  to  section  12  (a)  (3), 

the  district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  Commission,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  in  accordance  with 
the  subpena;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
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1  (e)  All  violations  of  this  Act  shall  he  investigated  by 

2  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of 

3  Justice. 

4  EEPOETS 

5  Sec.  17.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 

6  oTess,  in  J anuary  and  J iily  of  each  year,  a  report  concerning 

7  the  activities  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 

8  include  in  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times  as  it 

9  deems  desirable  submit  to  the  Congress,  such  recommenda- 

10  tions  for  additional  legislation  as  the  Commission  deems 

11  necessary  or  desirable. 

12  DEFINITIONS 

13  Sec.  1-7  18.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

14  (a)  The  term  ‘‘atomic  energy”  shall  be  construed  to 

15  mean  all  forms  of  energy  released  in  the  course  of  or  as 

10  a  result  of  nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation. 

11  (b)  The  term  “Government  agency”  means  any  execu- 

18  tive  department,  commission,  independent  establishment,  cor- 

19  poration  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  United  States  which 

20  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  board,  bureau, 

21  division,  service,  office,  officer,  authority,  administration,  or 

22  other  establishment,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 

23  ment. 

(c)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  public  or 
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private  institution,  group,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  any  government  other  than  the  United  States,  any 
political  subdivision  of  any  such  government,  and  any  legal 
successor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the  foregoing, 
or  other  entity,  hut  shall  not  include  the  Commission  or  offi¬ 
cers  or  employees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  duly 
authorized  functions. 

(d)  The  term  “United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  sense,  includes  all  Territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

(e)  The  term  “research  and  development”  means  theo¬ 
retical  analysis,  exploration,  and  experimentation,  and  the 
extension  of  investigative  findings  and  theories  of  a  scientific 
or  technical  nature  into  practical  application  for  experimental 
and  demonstration  purposes,  including  the  experimental  pro¬ 
duction  and  testing  of  models,  devices,  equipment,  materials, 
and  processes. 

(f)  The  term  “equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any 
equipment  or  device  capable  of  making  use  of  fissionable 
material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  making  use  of  atomic 
energy  and  any  important  component  part  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(g)  The  term  “facilities  for  the  production  of  fission- 
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1  able  material  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  equipment  or 

2  device  'peculiarly  adapted  for  and  capable  of  such  production 

3  and  any  important  component  part  especially  designed  for 

4  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the  Commission, 

b  APPEOPEIATIOXS 

6  Sec.  P8  19.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
1  propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 

8  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Acts 

9  appropriating  such  sums  may  appropriate  specified  portions 

10  thereof  to  he  accounted  for  upon  the  certification  of  the 

11  Commission  only.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 

12  shall,  if  obligated  by  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
18  appropriated,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for  four  years 

14  following  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 

15  priated.  After  such  four-year  period,  the  unexpended  bal- 

16  ances  of  appropriations  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund 

17  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

18  (b)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  determine  of  the 

19  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  or  other 

20  funds-  available  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Man- 

21  hattan  Engineer  District  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Com- 

22  mission  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  for  the  purpose 

23  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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SEPARABILITY  OE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4#  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  apphcation 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  2^  21.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946”. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  1  (legislative  day,  March  5), 
1946. 

Attest:  LESLIE  L.  BIEELE, 

Secretary. 
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I  79th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES  j  Eepoet 
I  Session  j  |  No.  2518 


CONSIDEKATION  OF  S.  1717 


July  13,  1946. — 'Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Sabath,  fromTthe  Committee  on  Eules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  708] 

f  The  Committee  on  Eules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Eesolution  708,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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House  Calendar  No.  453 

H.  RES.  708 

[Report  No.  2518] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  13, 1946 

Mr.  Sabath,  from  the  Committee  on  Eules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Act  (S.  1717)  for  the 

5  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy.  That  after 

6  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Act  and 

7  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours  to  be  equally  divided 

8  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 

9  member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  Act 

10  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 

11  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Act  for  amend- 

12  ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  same  to  the 
18  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 


2 


1  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 

2  on  the  Act  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 

3  out  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Hous'^\sent  price-control  measure  to  conference.  House  fi«f?'thcr  insisted  on 
'  provision  in  LahoiN^jFederal  Security  ompropriation  hill  prohihitiag  IILEL  actions  re¬ 
garding  packing^canri;|,ng  employees.  House  completed  action  on  Government  corporations 
appropriation  hill.  H^;Lse  passed  S,  I236,  to  amend  Mineral  L^^ing  Act*  Senate 
passed  hill  to  continue\2ugar  Act;  eg’reed  to  Sen.  George's  ^quest  thc.t  continuation 
he  for  one  year  instead  ^  3*  Senate  passed  3rd  deficiency^pproprio,tion  hill;  ag¬ 
reed  to  committee  amendment  regau’ding  USDA;  agreed  to  Cp^don  amcndj.ient  to  author¬ 
ize  CCC  to  huy  and  process  sl^l^lus  potatoes  for  foreig^^relief •  Scnc.tc  committee 
'Mahoney  wool  hill.  y/ 

HOUSE 


reported  O' Mahoney 


•\ 

'*\ 


1,  PRICE  CONTROL.  Reps,  Spence,  Bro"^  of  Ga* ,  P^man,  Barry,  Wolcott,  Crawford,  and 

Gamble  were  appointed  conferees  oripH.  J*  R^WC^  371 »  to  extend  and  amend  the  Price 
Control  and  Stabilization  nets  (p.  ^6o)*A’^The  vote  on  ordering  the  previous 
question  on  a  resolution  to  send  the  ^ai^ure  to  conference  was  211-64  (pp* 
925Q»60,  928^91)  c  House  conferees  a]rj[^nted  July  12. 

2,  LABOR-FEDERAL  SECURITX  APPPOrRlnTION^ILL.  ''llecelved  a  further  conference  report 
:  on  this  hill,  H*  R,  6739,  statin^Chat  the  dt^nferees  failed  to  agree  regarding 

the  Elliott  amendment  to  prohibit  NLRB  action ’Regarding  pa  eking  and  canning  em¬ 
ployees,  Insisted  on  the  amende nt  after  rejecting,  136-213j  ^  motion  by  Rep* 
Keefe,  Wis* ,  to  concur  in  tlq^^enate  amendment  t6-.,strike  out  the  Elliott  amend- 
^  ment*  (pp,  9249-50,  9270-^)  v 

3,  GOVERNMINT  CORPORATIONS  ifePOPRlATION  BILL,  .agreed  to'’ft, ^motion  by  Rep*  Whitten, 

Miss.,  to  concur  in  amendment,  as  amended,  vhio^does  not  affect  this 

Department  (pp*  924^9)*  This  hill  will  now  he  sent  to  the  President* 

4,  MINERALS*  Passed^s  reported  S,  123^,  to  amend  the  Mineral  LS^sing  Act  so  as  to 

promote  develox^nt  of  oil  and  gas  on  the  public  domain  (pp,  9^4—8). 

5*  forestry,  P|fl^sed  with  amendments  H,  R,  7004,  to  revise  the  hounda^es  of  Wind 
Gave  Nati^^al  Park,  S.  Dak,,  which  involves  exchange  of  land  in  thes^arney 
Nationa^'^rest  (pp*  9294-5)* 

SYNTH^^TLO-BIIBBER  PLANTS.  Rep.  Manasco,  Ala*,  asked  for  consideration  of  S*  S*s. 
Re^''174,  prohibiting  War  Assets  Administration  from  disposing  of  certain’- 
syhth^hlo-Tubber  plants  and  facilities  until  6  months  after  a  national  rubhe* 
program  is  buhmitted  to  Congress.,  hut  withdrew  his  request  after ■- discus sion 


JTEOrUCED 


■'x(pp.  9238-9). 


7,  ATOMIC  PilERGY.  iigreed,  - 1& 2-35 -to.'-ahr'e solution  x^roviding  .for  consideration  of.' 
0,  l/lTj  the  atomic-energy  hill  (ppo.  SsSOr-P,)..  •,  ...  . 

8e  PISEERte*  '■  Passed  as  heported5H,’^^;v.^aj0:;^^.  t^,  provide  fd-lr^’ihvesf'igabioy^and  con-^ 
servatron'  of  the  di;shely 'resdurcersf'and^'Veyeldpment  of  the  .ffshing  in£strv  in  - 
,  and.nea>^vrail.  (pp/92ai-2);V.  .  ) 

9.  YETilEiMS,  jft'^jp,  Kearney,  N,  Y,  ,  spoke  in  favor  of ‘  H,  ’  R,  67^6,  tha/"?eterans  Em¬ 

ployment  and\iIational  Ecohonic  development.  Corporation  Act -of  3^46 ”■  (ee. 

■  9291-4-).  \  ■■  - - 

10,  social*  SECUBI TY^\^ .AS  reported  July  15j  H,'R,''7037  extends  present  rates  for 

the  .Eederal  Insud^ce  Contrihutions  Act  until  Dec,  3I,  1^7.  Otherwise  it  is' 
the  same  as  H,  R, ^911  (see  Digest  I30), 


11,  THIRD  DEFICIEHCY  APPROPRV^^IOI] 


Passed  with  ^^ndments  this- hill,  H.R.GgS^ 


W-i  —  O  *i«XLuUU 

(PP’  9d93“214; .  Agreed  xNd  comr.iittee  amendments  po  items  for  tHis'^  D-^artment. 

Rejected  8@];x,  BarkleyS^  (A",)  rmend-ment  to/restrict  lend— lea.se  shipments 
■•after  Dec,- 3i-,  ■•1946,  ‘  to  cho^e  other 'than  agricultural  commodities  -  (-f-4’  9205-7). 

Agreed'  to -Sen. ^'Cordon’ s\0. -eg.)  amendm^t\to  authorise' p_0_C  to  xm'rchaSe, 

"■•.  process,  'etc.,  surulus  potatoeSt  of  the  194G'  crop  for  foreimr  reli'^^  'ouriDoses 
lpp^20S-l4).' ^  -  .t 

Sen.  Ball  (Minn.)  discussed\ith  ot^r  memhers  the  nutritional  value  of 
potatoes  as  compared  to  grains  .  ndXthe /easihility  of  shiument  of  rav;  potatoes 
abroad  (pp.  9203-14).  "  ' 

Sens.  McKellar,  Hayden,  Rv sscll^verton,  Roomas  (Oda. ),  Brooks,  Bridges, 
and  Gurne.y  were  appointed  conf  ercc^(’ 92l4) ,  House  conferees  not  yet  appointed 

12,  SUGAR-ACT  COHTIHUATIOH,  Passed  u/th  amen^ents  H.R.  6639,  to  continue  the  act 

for  one  year  (u-d.  9215—6),  Re,^cted  comm^^ee  amendments  to  continac  the  act 
for  three  years.  /' 

13<*  WOOL  MARKET  liTG.  Reported  amciid.nent  s  S.  2^^,  to  provide  for  sup-iort  for 

wool,  to  amend  the  Agric^ural  lArkcting  Agre^nt  Act  of  I937  hy  including 
wool  as  a  commodity  to  i^icn  orders  under  such  -^ct  are  ajpulica.hlo,  a.nd  to  au— 

.  thorize  the  Secretary  fix  vmol  standards  (S.  R^=  171§)  (p.  9134), 

l4.  aupLUS  PROPERTY,  R^eived  from  RPC  a.  certificate  of\i ssolut ion  of  the  War  As¬ 
sets  Corporation  (-^  9133).  ^ 

15»  REPT  COHTROL.  White,  Maine,  inserted  a  Lewiston  (Ma^^o)  :.'c.solution  favor¬ 
ing  rent-contr/l  legislation  (p.  9134)  ^ 

16,  REGIOHAL  AUTiJ^RITIE S.  Sen.  McxCcllar,  Tern.,  inserted  and  dis^jnsod  ^jith  other 
members  Dr^/ Pearson' s  Washington  Post  article,  "M'Kellar  ^YA  Surar-Dad" 

(pp.  9215/6).  ^ 

/ 

/ 

174..  SCBS^IES.  S.  2445,  by  Sen.  Do\mey,  C.-lif.,  Ho  amend  Public  Loaj  33,\Leventy-  ‘v 
ni/th  Congress."  To  Banking  and  Cvrrency  Committee.  (-'.  0104.) 

13.  HJBLIC  LAITDS;  VETEPAITS.  H.R.  7054,  hy  Rop.  Jackson,  Wash.,  to  extend  to  Xter- 

ans  of  World  V/ar  II  ^reference  vdth  respect  to  the  sale  of  lands  dis-oosed^'i 
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price  control  in  the  United  States  for 
ai^ther  year.  “GI”  Fisher  says  he  has 
haas^an  opportunity  to  witness  inflation 
in  J^an  where  prices,  according  to  his 
letterl^ave  risen  1,200  percent  since  1939. 
Followink  is  the  letter  from  the  American 
advocate  ed  real  price  control  now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  ^kohama,  Japan: 

Yokohama,  July  5,  1946. 
Dear  Sir:  I  hfloe  that  by  the  time  this  let¬ 
ter  reaches  youiomethlng  will  have  been 
done  to  restore  theSoower  of  the  OPA.  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  rapi^increase  in  prices  and 
fear  that  a  run-away^mflation  may  develop 
which  will  end  in  a  deptesslon.  The  danger 
was  never  so  great.  hII^  in  Japan  prices 
have  risen  1,200  percent  Stoce  1939.  Many 
people  have  been  forced  to  aeH  personal  be¬ 
longings  and  household  furnlSbings  in  order 
to  purchase  food  and  clothing.^Having  wit¬ 
nessed  the  devastating  effect  of  Ttofiation  in 
Japan  I  cannot  remain  complad^jt  about 
the  expiration  of  the  OPA. 

Please  do  your  utmost  to  enact  #^^ctive 
OPA  legislation  for  another  year. 

T4g  Gerald  E.  Fisher, 
Headquarters,  Eighth  Army.  AG  Seci 
tion,  APO  343,  Care  of  Postmaster,' 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Whittington]. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  criticism  of  the  rule  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown]  with  all  deference,  is  without 
foundation.  This  rule  provides  that  we 
do  by  rule  what  is  ordinarily  done  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  quote  from  the 
pending  rule: 

That  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  said  bill  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  that  the  Speaker 
shall  immediately  appoint  conferees,  with¬ 
out  intervening  motion. 

I  repeat,  to  emphasize,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  language  of  the  pending 
rule.  It  simply  provides  that  the  House 
shall  do  by  this  rule  exactly  what  the 
House  ordinarily  does  on  legislation  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  wit,  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  and  im¬ 
mediately  appoint  conferees. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  opposes 
the  rule,  what  is  his  substitute  or  solu¬ 
tion? 

The  pending  bill  was  largely  written  or 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  r§ 
port  from  the  Senate  Committee 
Banking  and  Currency.  Persona^  I 
favor  a  number  of  the  provisions jn  the 
Senate  bill.  I  oppose  others,  "i^en  the 
House  conferees  go  to  conferepce  they 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  bi^ that  was 
passed  by  the  House  some  thjlfe  ago  after 
comprehensive  hearings  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  iand  Currency, 
and  after  adequate  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  S^ate  amended  the 
House  bill,  and  aftei^e  House  agreed  to 
the  amendments,  tpe  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President,  ^e  conferees  of  both 
the  Senate  an(yfhe  House  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the^rovisions  of  that  bill. 

Price  conliirol  was  gradually  adopted. 
We  first  porf'O^ided  for  the  control  of  prices 
and  lapse  of  about  9  months  we 

provid^for  the  control  of  wages. 

Th^oint  is  that  controls  were  grad¬ 
ually  adopted.  In  my  judgment,  if  we 
are  constructive,  those  controls  will  be 
gradually  eliminated.  Our  neighbor  to 


the  north,  Canada,  still  has  controls. 
Great  Britain,  depending  upon  foreign 
trade,  importing  more  than  any  other 
nation,  both  the  largest  customer  and 
the  greatest  competitor  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  trade,  stiU  maintains 
controls.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
mistakes  of  price  control  and  our  experi¬ 
ence  under  the  recent  administration  of 
Chester  Bowles,  price  control  was  by  and 
large  effective.  Consumers  were  pro¬ 
tected.  We  must  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ences  following  the  First  World  War. 
Prices  increased.  As  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
flation  following  the  First  World  War, 
in  my  judgment,  we  lost  many  of  our 
foreign  markets.  We  have  never  re-r 
gained  them.  If,  as  a  result  of  controls, 
we  are  unable  to  sell  our  products  to 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  will  be  the  loser.  Controls  were 
gradually  adopted.  Sudden  ehmination 
would  be  dangerous. 

I  extend  to  say  I  believe  that  a  mis¬ 
take  was  made  in  undertaking  to  in¬ 
crease  wages  without  providing  for  in¬ 
creases  in  products.  It  was  utterly  un¬ 
bound  to  require  dealers  to  absorb  the 
icreased  costs.  We  must  profit  by  they 
rnWakes.  We  must  not  repeat 
Thelje  must  be  no  unbridled  inflatt 
Contes  should  be  eliminated,  over  Moth 
commoWties  and  manufactures,  /when 
the  suppjv  equals  the  domestic  ^mand. 
There  mu^  be  production.  "VM  muffed 
the  ball  fdSUowing  the  war/ We  had 
the  greates^mroductive  i^chinery  in 
history;  therewas  ample  Jnoney;  there 
was  suflacient  sftilled  la^;  the  civilian 
demands  were  the  gr^est  in  history. 
We  undertook  to  in^^se  wages  without 
increasing  prices. 

The  continuatiojybf'DPA  and  its  grad¬ 
ual  elimination  nwst  ol^uecessity  mean 
increased  price^  but  thete  must  be  no 
runaway  pric^.  The  Ho^e  conferees 
are  familiar/ith  the  views  ^the  House. 
The  Houseyhas  expressed  itsek  with  re¬ 
spect  to  (^controls;  with  respect  to  rea- 
sonable^rofits,  and  with  respec^o  the 
gradu/  elimination  of  controls,  ara(J  the 
earljpmiscontinuance  of  food  subsidi 
e  have  concluded  the  British  lo’ 
expect  to  sell  our  commodities  arid 
,r  manufactures.  We  are  making  loaniT' 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
France  and  other  countries.  If  there  is 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  prices  of 
either  commodities  or  manufactures,  the 
loans  that  we  have  authorized  will  be 
curtailed  and  will  not  be  productive  of 
international  commerce  or  of  peace.  We 
must  prevent  runaway  inflation.  We 
not  only  have  the  experience  of  the  in¬ 
flation  following  the  First  World  War 
with  the  disastrous  results  not  only  to 
farming  and  to  business,  but  we  have  the 
actual  experience  of  the  past  20  days  to 
profit  by.  Unless  some  controls,  includ¬ 
ing  rent  control,  are  retained,  inflation 
will  result. 

The  rule  should  be  adopted.  The 
resolution  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  should 
go  to  conference.  The  House  conferees 
should  keep  in  mind  the  views  and  the 
votes  of  the  House  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  here  this  morn¬ 


ing  is  to  do  the  normal  thing  and  sene 
this  bill  to  conference. 

We  have  a  very  practical  question  be¬ 
fore  us.  Some  people  might  use  th/ex¬ 
pression  that  for  several  weeks  wy  have 
been  shadow-boxing  with  the  sujslject  of 
price  control.  It  is  too  dangero^  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  have  any  such  ^mosphere 
about  it. 

As  a  practical  matter,  thfere  are  three 
parties  involved  in  tl^  controversy: 
There  is  the  Senate,  arm  the  House,  and 
the  President.  Whejs  you  talk  about 
adopting  the  Sena/  amendments,  we 
have  been  given  /  understand  that  if 
we  do  that  it  w/T  go  to  the  President 
and  meet  anotl/r  veto.  Now,  that  is  not 
the  practical.ythat  is  not  the  sensible 
thing  for  i^to  do;  but  if  we  appoint 
conferees  ^om  the  Senate  and  the 
House — lydfo  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
parlian^tary  thing,  but  certainly  it  is 
the  pr^tical  thing  to  open  negotiations 
with^e  White  House  and  find  out  just 
sort  of  bill  can  be  worked  out  that 
President  will  sign.  Let  us  be  sensi- 
about  the  thing.  Just  because  we  are 
^n  Congress  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  do  practical  things,  and  that,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  practical  thing  to  do  in  this 
imstance. 

Figures  have  been  floating  around  here 
this  morning  and  I  want  to  read  some 
myself.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showing  that 
28  basic  commodities  that  rose  during  the 
war  by  13  percent  up  to  the  1st  day  of 
July  have  between  the  1st  of  July  and 
the  14th  of  July  gone  to  24  percent;  and 
on  12  foodstuffs,  while  they  were  14  per¬ 
cent  higher  to  the  1st  of  July,  they  are 
now  31  percent  up;  and  on  6  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  while  they  were  11.9  percent  up  on 
the  1st  of  July,  they  are  19  percent  up 
now.  These  are  figures  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  expressed  myself  as  fearful  of  what 
might  happen  if  price  control  were  taken 
off,  at  the  time  we  had  this  bill  up  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  short  extension.  My  fears 
have  been  accentuated  by  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  what  we  all  know  has  hap¬ 
pened.  It  strikes  the  poor  people.  If 
food  prices  go  up  at  this  rate — they  have 
gone  up  twice  as  much  in  the  2  weeks 
^ince  price  control  went  off  than  they 
S^d  during  the  3  years  previously— we 
c»  see  what  will  happen.  We  have  had 
th^xample  of  2  weeks’  experience.  Let 
us  t\  and  do  something  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  s^that  the  people  of  moderate  in¬ 
come  are  now  being  pressed  between 
the  uppeVand  the  nether  millstone  have 
some  opp3*;Tunity  to  live  on  a  decent 
iDd/Sis 

The  SPEA^R.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  \Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gefi((leman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Brown]. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  dtorgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  ^  I'evise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  GeorgiaX  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  question  today  is  whaler  we  will 
send  this  bill  to  conference  oi\mdertake 
to  pass  it  on  the  floor  of  the  H^se.  We 
have  seen  the  folly  of  midertajj^ing  to 
write  bills  of  this  importance  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  have  seen  in 
the  other  body  where  one  producer  said : 
“Decontrol  my  commodity’’;  another 
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\faid,  “Decontrol  mine,”  until  finally  they 
decontrolled  all  foods. 

\  take  the  position  that  to  take  con¬ 
trol's  of  all  foods  is  by  far  worse  than 
no  bul  at  all.  Food  is  the  main  neces¬ 
sity  of  life,  and  if  you  irritate  the  people 
by  placi^  controls  on  other  things  that 
are  not  eWntial  it  simply  means  that 
you  will  h^  in  every  community  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  Xind  such  unfairness  will 
tend  to  drive  pother  commodities  into 
the  black  mark^.  We  will  have  chaos 
and  trouble  and  rt  will  be  very  difficult 
for  anybody  to  go  bsN^  to  any  community 
in  this  country  and  ^fend  such  a  post 
tion. 

You  have  already  seerk  in  the  last  few 
days,  much  higher  pricesNm  many  com¬ 
modities,  but,  through  fear^f  extension 
of  the  price-control  law  wl^h  expired 
recently,  many  individuals,  coroorations, 
and  firms  did  their  best  to  keto  com¬ 
modity  prices  from  rising.  My  pr^iction 
is  that  if  we  do  not  have  control,  Spe¬ 
cially  on  the  essentials  of  life,  wher^he 
production  is  far  below  demand,  witl^ 

6  weeks  from  now  you  will  see  run-awa^, 
prices  on  these  commodities  and  the 
President  forced  to  call  us  back,  and  most 
of  the  Members  eager  to  get  back,  to 
pass  a  control  law  that  will  prevent  in¬ 
flation  on  commodities  that  are  out  of 
balance  with  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  tax  bills  are 
brought  in  here  for  consideration,  in¬ 
volving  thousands  and  thousands  of 
items,  if  we  were  to  have  an  open  rule 
we  would  never  pass  the  bills;  so  the 
policy  for  years  and  years  has  been  to 
bring  in  tax  bills,  which  affect  all  the 
people,  under  a  closed  rule.  That  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  here,  because  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  affects  all  the  producers,  all 
the  manufacturers,  all  consumers,  and 
all  American  citizens.  It  is  absolute 
folly  to  undertake  to  write  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

As  long  as  we  have  commodities  out  of 
balance  with  demand,  we  must  have 
some  kind  of  control,  at  least  for  a  short 
period.  In  my  opinion,  75  percent  of 
the  people  in  this  Chamber  agree  with 
me.  The  other  25  percent  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  any  price  control  at  all.  I  have . 
no  quarrel  with  those  who  do  not  bQji’ 
lieve  in  price  control,  they  are  honest 
in  their  position,  but  they  are  wn6ng. 
One  thing  I  admire  about  them  i^'lhey 
fight  every  inch  to  carry  out  thei^iews. 

I  am  asking  the  other  75  pereent:  Let 
us  get  together  and  fight  toother  and 
bring  in  a  bill  that  will  be  workable. 
If  I  am  a  conferee  I  want,.Oongress,  not 
officials  of  OPA,  to  write  j^e  bill.  I  want 
a  bill  that  is  workable,  J  want  a  bill  that 
will  control  the  necessities  of  life  and 
at  the  same  time  wLH  bring  on  full  pro¬ 
duction.  I  stated  the  floor  some  time 
ago,  and  I  repeatmow,  that  I  believe  all 
producers,  an^/those  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  kip^Is,  should  have  as  a  base 
period  the  ^acetime  years  when  we  had 
free  economy,  and  add  to  that  the  in- 
cieased  post  of  labor  and  other  items. 
That  is  ■sound  and  I  am  for  it.  I  have 
been  for  that  all  the  time.  I  can  go 
to  any  community,  large  or  small,  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  I  can  con¬ 
vince  99  percent  of  the  people  that  this 
is  fair  and  that  it  is  right. 


In  order  to  have  a  bill  that  we  can  en¬ 
force  we  must  have  public  sentiment 
with  us.  If  we  have  such  a  bill  the  black 
markets  will  disappear,  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  communities  will  say,  “That  is 
fair,  that  is  right;  you  have  offered  the 
same  profits  made  in  peace  years  when 
there  was  no  inflation  and  we  are  going 
to  see  that  it  is  lived  up  to  and  we  will 
report  any  violators  of  the  law.” 

I  know  this  common-sense  plan  will 
work  because  it  will  curb  inflation  and 
increase  production,  and  will  prevent 
black  markets.  The  thing  we  want  is  a 
reasonable  bill,  so  that  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  lower  salaries  can  live 
and  those  engaged  in  business  can  make 
reasonable  profits  or  at  least  make  ex¬ 
penses.  We  did  not  pass  the  control 
law  with  the  hope  of  preventing  infla¬ 
tion  altogether  but  expected  the  law  to 
curb  inflation.  I  hope  we  can  secure 
a  bill  that  will  curb  inflation  and  at  the 
same  time  will  bring  on  full  production 
of  everything. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  has  expired.  ^ 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jhe  previous  question  on  the  resolut^. 
\The  SPEAKER.  The  question  an 
orcl^ing  the  previous  question.  / 

Tfte  question  was  taken;  anif' on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  PHifiiPs  and 
Mr.  S:^T)  there  were — ayey'211,  noes 
64.  \  f 

So  the  ^vious  questioij/^as  ordered. 
The  SPEXker.  They^uestion  is  on 
the  resolutio^  / 

The  resolutioto  wa&^greed  to. 

A  motion  to  re^mHder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER;"  Vhe 
the  following  cjmfera 
Brown  of  Ge^gia,  Pa: 

COTT,  CRAWEpkD,  and  Ga] 

ASSISTANG®  TO  STATES  MATTERS 

RELA'PING  TO  SOCIAL  PR^ECTION 


Chair  appoints 
Messrs.  Spence, 
Barry,  Wol- 

BLE. 


Ing  and  Currency  will  be  appointed  ij^ 
,  his  place  as  a  conferee  on  the  price  cjm- 
trol  bill.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has in¬ 
formation  about  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford],  / 

FUNERAL  AND  BURIAL  OP  JjfeCEASED 
VETERANS  / 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  ^jfeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  fw^  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the>^ill  (S.  706)  to 
amend  Veterans’  Regulation  numbered  9 
(a),  as  amended,^  as  to  increase  the 
limit  of  amount^'payable  thereunder  in 
connection  with'  the  funeral  and  burial 
of  deceased  v^erans. 

The  Clerl^ead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requjB^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi/ 

Mr,j?MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Re- 
ser^g  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
wi}r  the  gentleman  explain  the  bill? 

RANKIN.  This  bill  is  identical 
j^ith  the  bill  H.  R.  571,  which  we  passed 
^  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  Veterans  Regula¬ 
tion  Numbered  9  (a) ,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  amount  ‘‘$100’’  wherever 
such  amount  appears  in  paragraphs  II  and 
III  thereof,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount  “$150.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thir  d 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  proceedings 
by  which  the  bill  H.  R.  571  was  passed 
were  vacated,  and  that  bill  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The^JSPE AKER .  The  unfini^ed  busl- 
nes^-'before  the  House  is  theVrecom- 
meftdation  of  the  Committee  ^bf  the 
^ole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tinion 
mat  the  enacting  clause  be  striken  from 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5234)  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  to  assist 
the  States  in  matters  relating  to  social 
protection,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Walter)  there 
were — ayes  151,  noes  108. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken 
out. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRICE  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  j 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  It  is  my  under-  ! 
standing  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi-  ‘ 
gan  [Mr.  Crawford]  Is  not  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  that  he  is  out  of  the  country  on  offi¬ 
cial  business.  I  wonder  whether  some 
other  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


DE'VELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  708  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKIER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
seventeen  Members  are  present,  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  act  (S.  1717)  for 
the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy.  That  after  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  act  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  4  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs,  the  act  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  act  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  same  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  act  and  amendments  there¬ 
to  to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo¬ 
tion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  I 
shall  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  tMr.  Allen]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
Senate  bill  1717,  the  atomic-energy-con¬ 
trol  bill.  The  rule  provides  for  4  hours’ 
general  debate,  after  which  the  bill  will 
be  read  for  amendment.  In  view  of  the 
conditions,  I  will  take  some  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  importance  of  this  legislation. 

On  October  29,  1945,  8  months  ago,  the 
Senate  passed  an  unprecedented  resolu¬ 
tion  not  only  authorizing  and  directing 
a  special  11 -member  committee  to  study 
problems  relating  to  the  development, 
use,  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  but 
giving  that  special  committee  the  power 
to  report  legislation  on  the  subject. 

After  6  months  of  exhaustive  hearings, 
both  in  open  and  secret  session,  and 
after  having  had  the  outstanding  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  experts  of  the  United 
States  before  the  committee,  that  special 
committee  unanimously  reported  S.  1717, 
and  on  June  1  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

BEST-INFORMED  AMERICANS  WANT  THIS 

The  most  thoroughly  informed  peo¬ 
ple  in  America,  the  President,  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  State,  Mr, 
Bernard  Baruch,  the  National  Research 
Foundation,  the  atomic  scientists,  and 
many  other  outstanding  Americans 
agreed  that  the  McMahon  bill  as  unani¬ 
mously  passed  by  the  Senate  was  the  best 
bill  that  could  now  be  devised  to  guide 
this  terrific  new  exploration  into  the  un¬ 
known. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  meantime  an 
emergency  bill  had  been  prepared  and 
reported  by  the  Military  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tees  based  on  information  available  a 
year  ago.  The  McMahon  bill,  however, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  represents  the 
ripe  and  considered  opinions  of  many 
people,  all  of  them  qualified  experts,  and 
is  the  bill  now  recommended,  without 
change,  just  as  the  Senate  passed  it. 

OPINIONS  VARY  ON  AMENDMENTS 

The  House  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  made 
various  and  sundry  amendments.  The 
experts  say  that  none  of  the  amendments 
strengthen  or  add  to  the  bill.  The  most 
important  amendments  make  it  manda¬ 
tory  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Control  Commission  shall 
be  a  representative  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  that  the  director  of  the  division  of 
military  application  also  shall  be  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  armed  forces. 

There  was  no  thorough  agreement 
among  the  committee  members. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  May],  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  stated  there  was  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  House  committee  on 
the  amendments,  as  did  the  committee 
in  its  own  report— see  page  4,  House  Re¬ 
port  2478.  I  am  afraid  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  House  committee  by  no 
means  represents  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  May]  pointed  out  that 
the  division  of  opinion  was  so  great  that 
nine  minority  Members  submitted  their 
opinions  separately,  although  only  two, 


the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thomas]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Elston],  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

THIS  BILL  SAFEGUARDS  SECRETS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  trust  that  this 
rule  will  be  adopted.  All  of,  those  most 
interested  in  our  national  welfare  from 
the  President  on  down  feel  the  amend¬ 
ments  should  be  disagreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  as  passed  unanimous¬ 
ly  provided  for  full  civilian  control  of 
atomic  energy.  That  is  in  line  with  the 
established  traditions  of  our  Nation, 
Our  War  Department  is  headed  by  a 
civilian.  Our  Navy  Department  is 
headed  by  a  civilian.  Our  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  President,  is  a  civilian. 
Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  original 
bill  for  military,  and  naval  liaison  and 
cooperation  and  for  preserving  the 
secrecy  of  real  military  information. 

MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  HERE? 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr, 
Thomas]  opposed  the  granting  of  any 
rule  and  stated  that  the  Army  should 
control  this  astounding  and  world-shak¬ 
ing  new  knowledge,  which  may  change 
the  fate  of  all  mankind,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  civilians  appointed  to 
the  Commission  might  believe  in  some 
kind  of  world  government,  although  he 
did  not  mention  that  some  military  men 
might  believe  in  military  government 
right  here. 

To  support  his  fears,  the  gentleman 
read  to  us  what  he  called  a  report  from 
the  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  Ernie  Adamson,  I 
understand  that  Adamson  is  a  lawyer 
and  not  an  expert  on  atomic  fission. 
The  gentleman  stated  that  as  a  result  of 
his  brief  investigation  Adamson  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Army  should  keep  per¬ 
manent  control  over  what  he  called  the 
“manufacture”  of  atomic  energy. 

PROFOUND  IGNORANCE  DISPLAYED 

It  is  diflicult  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  so-called  report  should  be  seri¬ 
ously  considered  by  anyone.  It  betrays 
a  profound  ignorance  about  the  bill  S. 
1717  and  its  provisions  and  objectives, 
about  the  generation  of  atomic  energy, 
and  about  the  methods  of  adequate  in¬ 
vestigation  and  reporting. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  man  Adam¬ 
son  has  denied  that  the  United  States 
has  or  should  have  a  democratic  form  of 
government.  If  he  has  no  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  and  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  than  he  has  of  atomic 
fission,  then  that  remark,  too,  arose  from 
profound  ignorance. 

In  the  so-called  report  Adamson 
ascribes  to  a  young  scientist  the  remark 
that  the  political  power  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  greater  than  its  physical  force. 
The  gentleman  may  be  astounded  to 
know  the  remark  is  a  direct  quotation 
from  an  official  Army  report  on  the  im¬ 
pact  of  atomic  warfare  on  our  own 
national  defense. 

WHO  AUTHORIZED  RELEASE  OP  REPORT? 

I  have  neither  time,  energy,  nor  incli¬ 
nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out  all  the 
foolish  and  uninformed  statements  made 
by  this  man  Adamson.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
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Wood],  who  is  an  honorable,  intelligent, 
and  responsible  representative  of  his 
State,  gave  any  authority  to  the  man  to 
give  publicity  to  these  imaginings  of  his 
warped  mind.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  on  the  floor,  I  should  like  to 
know  from  him  if  he  gave  Adamson  any 
such  authority. 

CHARACTER  ASSASSINATION  BY  INNUENDO 

Adamson  is  trying  to  suggest  that  these 
brilliant  scientists,  who  risked  their  lives 
every  moment  in  the  long,  dangerous, 
and  incalculably  important  experiments 
to  develop  the  means  of  generating 
atomic  energy,  who  worked  day  and 
night  under  the  utmost  strain,  are  not 
wholly  and  unimpeachably  loyal  to  this 
country.  It  is  character  assassination 
by  innuendo,  by  insinuation,  by  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas. 

Adamson  says,  for  instance,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Association  of  Oakridge  En¬ 
gineers  and  Scientists,  and  I  quote,  “ad¬ 
mit  communication  with  persons  outside 
the  United  States.”  Note  how  carefully 
this  sentence  is  worded.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  wrong,  illegal,  unethical,  or  unusual 
in  communicating  with  persons  outside 
the  United  States.  I  communicate  fre¬ 
quently  with  persons  outside  the  United 
States.  Most  of  us  here  do.  Adamson 
makes  no  charge  here  of  any  illegality: 
yet  in  the  context  of  his  absurd  report 
the  inference  is  conveyed  that  the  com¬ 
munication  is  with  some  unfriendly 
power. 

6ECURITY  OFFICERS  REPUDIATE  ADAMSON 

One  statement,  however,  is  declared 
to  be  wholly  false  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Oakridge  Scientists,  E.  E.  Mlnett. 
Adamson  says; 

The  security  officers  at  Oakridge  think  that 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
is  definitely  in  danger. 

Even  that  statement  is  ambiguous. 
Minett  has  informed  me  through  a 
telephone  message  that  the  Manhattan 
district  enginer.  Col.  E.  E.  Kirkpatrick, 
authorized  him  to  state  that  no  such 
statement  was  made  or  authorized  by 
any  the  security  oflRcers. 

Col.  David  E.  Shaw,  security  ofiScer  of 
the  Manhattan  district,  also  authorized 
the  following  statement: 

I  have  not  said  that  I  consider  the  security 
of  the  Manhattan  district  in  jeopardy  as  the 
result  of  any  activity  of  any  current  group 
at  Oakridge. 

TELEGRAM  PROM  ATOMIC  SCIENTISTS 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  read  a 
telegram  I  received,  signed  by  L.  B.  Borst, 
W.  E.  Kohn,  P.  S.  Henshaw,  and  E.  E. 
Minett  for  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Oakridge  Engineers  and 
Scientists: 

The  testimony  by  Representative  Thomas 
before  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  is 
typical  of  the  delaying  action  of  those  oppos¬ 
ing  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  McMahon  bill  S.  1717  as  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  both  for  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  its 
foreign  policies  that  this  legislation  be  passed 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  The  basis  of  the 
State  Department’s  program  as  carried  for¬ 
ward  by  Mr.  Baruch  is  embodied  in  this  bill, 
according  to  Mr.  Baruch’s  testimony  before 
the  Senate  special  committee  on  atomic  en¬ 
ergy.  Furthermore  the  continuity  of  the 
work  of  the  Manhattan  project  and  the  de¬ 
velopments  of  atomic  energy  in  and  for  this 
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country  is  established  by  this  bill.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  again  that  President  Truman, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sci¬ 
entists  generally,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  have  considered  the  McMahon  bill  as 
passed  without  opposition  by  the  Senate  as 
completely  satisfactory  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  this  country. 

As  far  as  the  statement  of  Representative 
Thomas  is  concerned,  that  the  Oakridge  sci¬ 
entist’s  organizations  are  engaged  in  subver¬ 
sive  activities,  it,  should  be  suificient  to  point 
out  that  since  their  inception  the  actions  of 
these  groups  have  been  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  under  the  sru'velllance  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  division  of  the  Manhattan  district.  At 
no  time  have  the  activities  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  been  criticized  or  questioned  as  being 
subversive  by  the  Manhattan  district  or  any¬ 
one.  Therefore  we  respectfully  urge  that  the 
Rules  Committee  report  the  McMahon  bill  to 
the  House  for  prompt  action  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  themselves  heard  on  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  amendments  to  the  original  bill 
which  have  been  made  by  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 

Signed  for  executive  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Oakridge  Engineers  and  Sci¬ 
entists  : 

L.  B.  Borst. 

W.  E.  Kohn. 

P.  S.  Henskaw. 

E.  E.  Minett. 

REPORT  INTENTED  TO  CREATE  FEAR 

The  peculiar  wording  of  the  so-called 
report  by  Ernie  Adamson  leaves  no  doubt 
in  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure 
it  can  leave  no  doubt  in  any  fair-minded 
person’s  mind,  that  it  was  intended  to 
create  fear,  doubt,  prejudice,  and  foggy 
emotions  against  much  more  patriotic 
and  reliable  men  than  this  lawyer.  No 
specific  charges  are  made  against  any¬ 
one.  These  are  meaningless  statements 
he  has  made;  but  in  an  atmosphere  of 
uncertainty  they  may  have  an  unfair 
effect. 

No  one  in  this  whole  world  knows  the 
full  potentialities  of  the  discovery  of 
how  to  generate  atomic  energy.  We  only 
know  that  it  is  the  greatest  triumph  of 
human  mind  over  nature  in  all  history. 
The  scientists  of  the  whole  world  have 
taken  part  in  this  long  search,  which 
began  when  mathematics  became  a 
science.  It  is  true  that  science  knows 
no  national  boundaries.  Lise  Meitner, 
who  fled  from  Nazi  Germany,  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  the  creation  of  the  first 
atom  bomb.  Others,  less  celebrated, 
came  from  Prance,  England.  Canada, 
and  most  of  the  other  United  Nations. 

HAS  ADAMSON  READ  REPORTS? 

Although  there  is  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  between  either  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  and  the  Oak- 
ridge  Association  of  Engineers  and 
Scientists,  or  most  of  the  other  organized 
groups  of  atomic  scientists,  his  prejudice 
against  all  labor  organizations  impelled 
him  to  drag  in  references  to  the  CIO. 

_  Is  this  counsel,  Mr.  Adamson,  so  un- 
mforrned  and  so  ignorant  of  what  can 
be  read  in  the  daily  newspapers  that  he 
can  seriously  present  these  fantastic 
statements  as  a  report  of  an  investiga¬ 
tion?  Is  he  unaware  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  nature  of  atomic  research?  In 
fact,  has  he  read  either  the  McMahon 
bill  or  the  Senate  and  House  committee 


EVERTONE  ELSE  OUT  OF  STEP 

According  to  his  report,  everyone — 
the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch,  the  world’s  leading  scientists 
and  great  statesmen,  yes,  even  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States — is  out  of  step 
but  Ernie  Adamson. 

These  scientists  from  every  country, 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  in  and 
out  of  uniform,  who  have  tom  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  out  of  the  stun¬ 
ning  power  of  man-made  lightning  the 
reluctant  secrets  of  the  sun,  deserve 
from  us,  not  the  blackening  of  their 
names,  but  the  highest  honors  we  can 
give  them;  they  deserve,  not  the  unjust¬ 
ifiable  and  ignorant  smearing  of  an  Er¬ 
nie  Adamson,  but  the  gratitude,  the  full 
confidence,  yes,  and  the  appreciation,  of 
our  country  for  what  they  have  done. 

“YOUR  FLESH  SHOULD  CREEP” 

I  ask  permission  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  insert  several  paragraphs 
from  the  article  in  the  July  13  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled  “Your 
Flesh  Should  Creep,”  by  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop,  rather  than  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  by  demolishing, 
point  by  point,  Adamson’s  superficial, 
meaningless,  misleading  and  libelous  so- 
called  report: 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TOUR  FLESH  SHOULD  CREEP,  BY 

JOSEPH  AND  STEWART  ALSOP,  IN  THE  JUI,Y  13, 

1946,  ISSUE  OP  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

Some  months  ago,  in  the  businesslike 
Pentagon  offices  occupied  by  the  General 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  group  of 
young  soldiers  set  forth  on  a  strange  ad¬ 
venture.  The  individuals  in  the  group  can¬ 
not  be  Identified,  but  it  can  be  said  that  they 
were  the  best  the  Army  had — practical  in¬ 
tellectuals,  thoroughly  professional,  yet  with¬ 
out  professional  deformation,  broad  in  con¬ 
cept,  and  with  no  trace  of  Colonel  Blimp  in 
their  make-up.  If  one  were  choosing  mili¬ 
tary  experts  on  whose  judgment  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  rely,  these  were  men  to  choose  first. 

Their  task  was  nothing  less  than  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  strategic  situation  of  the  United 
States,  as  revised  by  the  new  weapons  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  bomb  that  dropped 
on  Hiroshima  created  a  situation  without 
precedent  in  history.  A  nation’s  policy  must 
be  derived  from  its  strategic  situation.  That 
has  been  true  since  the  human  dawn,  when 
the  first  city-state  erected  the  first  encircling 
wall.  But  until  the  year  A.  D.  1945,  no  na¬ 
tion  needed  to  worry  very  much  about  what 
Its  strategic  situation  really  was.  Instinc¬ 
tively.  Island  powers  built  fleets;  land  powers 
with  troublesome  neighbors  fortified  fron¬ 
tiers;  and  little  powers  threatened  from  near 
by  sought  alliances  with  large  powers  far¬ 
ther  afield.  Prom  the  time  of  the  great  Pha¬ 
raoh,  Menes,  to  the  time  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  it  was  a  reasonably  simple  busi¬ 
ness.  ’The  bomb  changed  all  that. 

For  some  months  the  strategic  meaning  of 
the  bomb  could  not  be  calculated,  for  the 
data  were  not  available.  For  some  months. 
Indeed,  even  the  august  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff’ 
assembled  at  their  polished  table  among 
their  veiled  maps  and  guarded  documents, 
could  not  have  given  you  an  informed  and 
final  definition  of  the  strategic  situation  of 
this  Republic. 

Even  now  it  is  too  early  for  any  definition 
to  be  final.  The  task  of  the  young  soldiers 
was  to  prepare  a  tentative  definition  which 
should  be,  at  least,  expert  and  informed. 

*ro  do  that,  they  labored  with  a  concentra¬ 
tion  and  a  desire  to  discover  the  whole  truth, 
which  are  not  often  found  in  the  recesses  of 
any  military  staff.  They  have  now  completed 
their  job.  They  have  written  their  studies 
covering  the  basic  aspects  of  this  incredibly 
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complex  problem,  in  which  is  bound  up  the 
life  or  death  of  our  country  and  our  world. 
These  papers  have  been  coordinated — to  use 
the  tired  language  of  the  staff  colleges— 
and  now  represent  the  current  thinking  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

It  has  been  said  with  reason  that  these 
young  soldierk’  adventure  was  a  strange  one. 
No  duty  could  have  been  more  vital.  Yet  the 
rules  of  the  staff  colleges  were  valueless  to 
them.  The  sacred  precedents  of  the  Civil 
War  were  no  more  applicable  than  Hannibal’s 
brilliant  demonstrations  of  the  principles  of 
double  envelopment.  Furthermore,  the  ad¬ 
venture  itself  was  far  less  strange  than  its 
conclusion.  History  shows  no  previous  case 
In  which  military  experts,  asked  for  advice 
on  national  defense,  frankly  confessed  that 
adequate  armed  forces,  adequately  equipped 
and  supplied,  did  not  constitute  a  defense 
that  could  be  depended  upon.  Until  this 
year  of  very  doubtful  grace,  any  reasonably 
sane  staff  officer  would  have  answered  the 
question,  “What  must  we  do  to  be  secure?” 
by  saying  simply,  “Be  strong.”  But  in  the 
present  case  the  answer  was  quite  different. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  ignorant 
rumbling  about  how  the  men  of  our  armed 
services  want  to  “keep”  the  atom  bomb.  No 
doubt  some  of  those  who  have  not  studied 
the  problem  in  all  its  aspects  have  this 
atavistic  desire.  Yet  the  chosen  experts  of 
the  General  Staff,  after  careful  study  of  all 
the  Immense  mass  of  secret  data  available 
to  the  American  Government,  urgently  ad¬ 
vised  that  control  of  atomic  energy  must  be 
internationalized,  with  the  realistic  safe¬ 
guards  in  which  all  men  believe.  We  have 
also  heai-d  innumerable  hints  that  the  serv¬ 
ices  regard  world  organization  and  collective 
security  as  foolish,  empty  businesses.  Per¬ 
haps  some  members  of  the  services  hold  this 
view.  Yet  the  final  conclusion  of  the  chosen 
experts  has  been  summed  up  in  the  state¬ 
ment,  “The  only  sure  defense  of  this  counti-y 
is  now  the  political  defense.” 

That  means  a  working  effective  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  control  of  atomic  energy, 
with  adequate  and  genuine  safeguards. 
That  means  collective  security.  That  means 
a  working,  effective  world  organization,  ca¬ 
pable  of  settling  any  problem  of  world  af¬ 
fairs  by  peaceful  means.  These  things  are 
the  political  defense.  For  professional  sol¬ 
diers  to  say  that  these  things  must  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  as  the  only  way  of  insuring  the 
national  security — and  for  their  dictum  to 
be  officially  endorsed  by  their  equals  and  su- 
periods — marks  the  extent  of  the  revolution 
of  our  time.  It  helps  to  explain  the  new  and 
remarkably  intimate  collaboration  between 
the  services  and  the  State  Department,  at 
all  levels  from  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
three  Secretaries  downward,  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  national  policy.  And  It  presents 
the  curious  picture  of  the  professional  sol¬ 
diers  stating  in  more  hard-boiled  language 
the  same  objectives  as  the  one-world  en¬ 
thusiasts,  although  clearly  seeing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reaching  those  objectives.  When 
the  makers  of  national  policy  are  unani¬ 
mous,  and  when  the  highest  professional 
military  advice  differs  only  in  approach  from 
the  advice  of  the  professional  visionaries,  it 
behooves  every  American  to  try  to  imderstand 
why  this  should  be  so. 

I  hope  when  this  resolution  is  adopted 
and  the  bill  is  considered  that  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  by  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  approved  and  the  Senate  bill 
will  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  names  of  organizations 
and  Individuals  throughout  the  United 
States  which  have  endorsed  and  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  Senate  bill  without 
amendments. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  will  the  gentleman 
also  include  the  names  of  the  three  per¬ 
sons  who  wrote  the  bill? 

Mr.  SABATH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  their  names,  I  will. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  When 
I  get  up  and  speak  I  will  give  the  names, 
and  then  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  in¬ 
clude  those  three  names. 

Mr.  SABATH.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  there  was  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  11  Senators  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  committee  has  worked 
on  it  for  months  and  months,  and  I  think 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  to  leave  the  insinuation 
that  these  11  outstanding  Members  of 
the  Senate  did  not  possess  the  ability  to 
write  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Oh,  I 
never  made  any  such  statement.  That 
is  a  misstatement.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
did  not  think  the  Senators  had  no  abili¬ 
ty.  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
not  include  the  names  fit  the  3  persons 
who  wrote  the  bill.  Does  the  gentleman 
say  that  these  Senators  wrote  the  biU? 

Mr.  SABATH.  The  gentleman  is,  I 
fear,  off  the  subject,  and  I  think  his  in¬ 
formation  is  not  based  on  facts.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  misstate¬ 
ments.  You  have  asked,  sir,  if  I  would 
include  the  names  of  the  three  men  who 
wrote  the  bill.  I  have  replied  that  I 
would  insert  the  names  if  you  would  give 
them  to  me.  I  have  already  stated  that 
a  special  committee  of  11  outstanding 
Senators  has  worked  on  it  for  months 
and  months.  I  will  go  further.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  Senators  that  worked 
on  the  bill,  sentence  by  sentence,  section 
by  section,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  are 
familiar  with  the  subject.  They  passed 
on  every  clause  and  phrase.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  they  themselves 
held  the  pen  and  ink  or  operated  the 
typewriters  with  their  own  hands,  or  if 
they  had  the  help  and  advice  of  other 
men  of  ability.  They  passed  upon  it. 
They  discussed  and  debated  it.  They 
have  agreed  upon  it.  That  bill  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  it  was  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate.  That  should  suffice 
for  any  man  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  heart,  who  is  not  trying  to 
leave  the  insinuation— — 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Just  a 
moment.  Is  the  gentleman  insinuating 
that  I  have  not  the  interest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  heart? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  say  that  anyone  that 
has  the  interest  of  the  coimtry  at 
heart - 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  All 
right:  but  is  the  gentleman  insinuating 
that  I  do  not  have  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  heart? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  did  not  insinuate 
that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  insinuated  something,  and  it 
sounded  like  that  to  me. 

Mr.  SABATH.  The  gentleman  always 
seems  to  me  to  desire  to  distort  my  re¬ 
marks  unfortunately - 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey,  Then 


what  does  the  gentleman  mean  by  “the 
best  interest  of  the  country  at  heart”? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  words  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  anything  I  said  that  would  in  any  way 
offend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
I  withdraw  the  words. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  out  of  order 
now.  He  has  to  sit  down.  He  cannot  stay 
in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  have  no  objection  if 
my  words  be  taken  down.  Neither  the 
Speaker  nor  anyone  else  can  find  I  delib¬ 
erately  insinuated  that  the  gentleman 
did  not  have  the  Interest  of  the  country 
at  heart,  nor  that  my  words  were  excep¬ 
tionable,  blit  I  am  willing  to  withdraw 
them,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  were  objec¬ 
tionable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Zim¬ 
merman)  .  The  gentleman  withdraws 
the  words  objected  to. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
request  pending. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
was  the  request,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  he 
be  allowed  to  place  certain  names  in  the 
Record.  The  Chair  understood  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  reserved  the 
right  to  object  but  did  not  object. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
that  request  take  precedence  over  the 
demand  that  the  gentleman’s  words  be 
taken  down? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  withdi-ew  the  words  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Did  the 
gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  those  words? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  any  remarks  the  gentleman  con¬ 
strues  as  offensive  to  him,  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  them. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  No,  the 
gentleman  must  obtain  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  said  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  them. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  SABATH.  Yes.  It  is  up  to  the 
Speaker  to  determine  whether  what  I 
said  was  out  of  order.  I  do  not  know 
how  anything  I  said  could  be  construed 
as  being  out  of  order,  or  as  insinuating 
anything  objectionable;  but,  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  if  there  is  anything  I  have  said  that 
offends  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
words  be  withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 

ORGANIZATIONS  ENDORSING  M’MAHON  BILL 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  avail¬ 
ing  myself  of  leave  to  insert  the  names 
of  organizations  and  individuals  which 


have  endorsed  S.  1717,  to  save  space  in 
the  Record  I  shall  limit  myself  to  or¬ 
ganizations  of  substance  and  standing. 
The  following  are  but  a  fraction  of  all 
the  communications  and  endorsements 
I  have  received: 

Association  of  New  York  Scientists: 
more  than  200  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Scientists;  Engineers  and 
Architects  Association  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia:  Americans  United  for  World  Or¬ 
ganization,  Inc.:  American  Slav  Con¬ 
gress:  Committee  of  Catholics  for  Hu¬ 
man  Rights:  Council  for  Democracy; 
Friends  of  Democracy;  Independent  Cit¬ 
izens  Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Professions;  Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Services;  National  Citizens 
Political  Action  Committee:  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare;  Union 
for  Democratic  Action ;  United  Christian 
Council  for  Democracy;  Writers  Board; 
Association  of  Pittsburgh  Scientists. 

Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America;  Fellowship  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation;  almost  500  members  of  the 
University  of  Illinois:  Social  Education 
and  Action  Committee  of  the  Presb3itery 
of  Washington  City;  Cambridge  League 
of  Women  Voters;  Association  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  Scientists;  Association  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Workers;  Council  for  Social  Action 
of  the  Congregation  of  Churches;  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Civilian  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy;  Atomic  Scientists  of  Los 
Alamos;  Oberlin  College  faculty;  Chi¬ 
cago  Committee  for  Civilian  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy;  Emergency  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  University  of 
Illinois;  Illinois  League  of  Women 
Voters:  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
Jewish  Women’s  Council. 

ST.ATEMENT  AND  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE  FOR  CIVILIAN  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 

ENERGY 

Rather  than  insert  an  endless  list  of 
prominent  individuals,  I  am  offering  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  to  the  McMahon  bill 
submitted  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Civilian  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  to 
which  are  appended  the  names  of  the 
members,  which  offer  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  breadth  of  the  endorsement 
through  business  and  the  professions; 
National  Committee  for  Civilian 

Control  of  Atomic  Energy, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  11,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  some  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  amendments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  (S.  1717)  proposed  by  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee. 

The  decision  for  civilian  rather  than  mili¬ 
tary  control  of  policy  in  the  development 
and  use  of  atomic  energy  is  fundamental. 
The  atomic  bomb  so  strikingly  dramatized 
military  aspects  of  atomic  energy  that  we 
forget  the  tremendous  peacetime  applications. 
However,  potentialities  for  far-reaching  bene¬ 
fits,  economic,  social,  and  medical,  truly 
stagger  the  imagination. 

Now  is  no  time  to  change  a  concept  of 
our  Government — that  of  the  military  as  the 
servant  rather  than  the  master — which  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  the  American  Republic. 

It  was  in  the  framework  of  this  broad  pic¬ 
ture — peacetime  development  while  protect¬ 
ing  our  military  obligations — that  these  com¬ 
ments  were  drafted.  The  National  Commit- 
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tee  for  the  Civilian  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 
makes  these  recommendations  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  are  In  the  best  Interest  of 
our  country  and  of  mankind. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Albert  Cahn, 

Secretary. 

Domestic  Atomic  Energy  Legislation — Com¬ 
ments  ON  THE  House  Committee  Amend¬ 
ments 

I.  military  membership  on  the  commission 

(PAGE  3,  LINE  19,  AND  PAGE  8,  LINE  2,  NEW 

(D)) 

The  House  amendments  require  one  and 
permit  two  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  be  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  question  is  raised,  “What  harm 
can  this  minority  position  cause?”  The  ar¬ 
guments  against  these  provisions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

A.  Since  1870,  a  statute  in  this  country  has 
prohibited  a  military  officer  on  active  duty 
status  from  occupying  any  position  in  the 
civilian  government.  This  statute  carried 
out  the  fundamental  and  traditional  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  military  and  the  state  embodied 
In  our  Constitution.  While  special  indi¬ 
vidual  statutes  have  been  passed  from  time 
to  time  to  permit  a  military  officer  to  occupy 
a  civilian  post,  there  has  never  been  any 
previous  instance  in  which  a  member  of  the 
military  forces  was  permitted  to  occupy  a 
civilian  position  with  a  continuing  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  military  department.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  amendment  does  not  say 
that  the  military  man  is  relieved  of  military 
responsibility,  but,  to  the  contrary,  expressly 
provides  that  he  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  military  department. 

B.  This  provision  is  harmfully  unnecessary. 
The  direct  interests  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  country’s  defense  requirements  are  com¬ 
pletely  protected  by  the  military  liaison  com¬ 
mittee.  This  committee  has  the  right  to  be 
kept  informed  on  all  matters  which  it  (the 
committee)  deems  to  relate  to  the  Interests 
of  the  armed  forces;  it  has  the  right  to  appeal 
any  action  or  failure  to  act  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  through  the  Secretaries  of  War  or  Navy, 
to  the  President.  Thus  an  entire  body  is 
studying  and  looking  out  for  the  military 
Interests  of  the  country.  A  minority  position 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  upon  the 
Commission  would  weaken  the  position  of 
the  liaison  committee,  as  it  would  often  be 
felt  that  the  members  on  the  Commission 
gave  adequate  expression  to  the  defense  needs 
of  the  country.  The  presence  of  the  military 
liaison  committee  has  been  expressly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy  and  by  General  Eisenhower  as  the  de¬ 
sirable  treatment  of  military  interests.  All 
are  specifically  opposed  to  having  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  armed  forces  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  basic  decisions  as  to  how 
much  fissionable  material  shall  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  how  many  bombs  shall  be  built 
are  made  by  the  President,  presumably  after 
consulting  with  the  military  departments  as 
well  as  the  Commission. 

C.  Requiring  military  membership  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  compromises  the 
United  States  claim  of  peaceful  intentions 
with  regard  to  atomic  energy  in  the  conduct 
of  our  international  negotiations.  No  matter 
how  eloquent  our  protestation  that  we  are 
Interested  in  ’developing  atomic  energy  ex¬ 
clusively  for  peacetime  uses,  words  cannot 
undo  the  fact  of  military  membership  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the  United 
States. 

D.  The  military  departments  are  a  claim¬ 
ant  agency  from  the  Commission.  It  is  a 
simple  principle  of  fairness  that  the  group 
having  the  power  of  decision  be  independ¬ 
ent  of  any  of  the  claimant  groups.  It  Is  im¬ 
possible  to  expect  and  unfair  to  ask  the 
military  representative  to  disregard  a  prefer¬ 


ence  for  military  requests  in  balancing  these 
requests  against  those  desirable  for  civilian 
development. 

E.  The  military  member(s)  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  Would  have  a  divideil  loyalty.  They 
would  be  responsible  to  their  military  su¬ 
periors.  At  one  and  the  same  time  they 
would  be  responsible  to  the  public  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Commission  whose  responsibilities 
extend  beyond  military  considerations  to  ci¬ 
vilian  uses  of  atomic  energy.  This  would 
at  least  enhance  dissension  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  Even  the  best  person  would  make 
a  different  decision  if  he  were  responsible 
solely  to  the  military  departments  than  if 
he  were  responsible  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 
Including  national  defense  responsibilities. 

P.  Management  of  the  nation’s  atomic 
energy  resources  manifestly  requires  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency,  particularly  in 
obtaining  the  peacetime  benefits  of  this  new 
source  of  energy.  Without  going  into  the 
merits,  there  is  a  substantial  body  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  military  officers  are  not  the  best 
qualified  men  for  directing  an  enterprise  of 
this  type.  Whether  the  abuses  of  military 
officers  in  the  conduct  of  economic  functions 
are  greater  or  less  than  mistakes  made  by 
civilians,  the  fact  remains  that  civilian  of¬ 
ficials  are  responsible  directly  to  the  public 
through  simple  power  of  removal  by  the 
President  or  on  demand  of  the  Congress  be¬ 
cause  these  appointive  officials  are  obliged 
to  stand  for  election  or  reelection.  Military 
officers  appointed  to  represent  the  armed 
forces  are  not  subject  to  loss  of  their  com¬ 
missions  by  any  public  criticism  or  criticism 
of  the  President  or  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
con ti  ary,  their  chances  of  further  promotion 
generally  depend  directly  upon  the  zeal  with 
which  they  discharge  the  orders  of  their 
superiors  who  bear  no  official  connection  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  short 
democracy  works  for  civUlan  officials,  but  the 
essential  elements  of  a  permanent  military 
hierarchy  are  sharply  different  from  demo¬ 
cratic  responsibility. 

n.  MILITARY  OFFICER  AS  DIRECTOR  OP  MILITARY 
APPLICATIONS  DIVISION  (P.  5,  LINE  23) 

In  many  respects  detailing  a  military  officer 
to  hold  the  position  of  Director  of  Military 
Applications  Division  is  objectionable  on  the 
grounds  outlined  above. 

The  functions  of  the  Military  Applications 
Division  will  probably  be  to  conduct  mili¬ 
tary  research  and  to  convert  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  into  atomic  bombs. 

During  the  war  all  of  these  activities  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  civilian.  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer;  today,  they  are  still  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  civilian.  Dr.  Bradbury. 

HI.  PRODUCTION  OP  ATOMIC  WE.APONS  (P.  22, 
LINES  21,  23,  AND  25) 

This  amendment  permits  the  President  to 
authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manufacture 
atomic  bombs.  This  amendment  is  unde¬ 
sirable  for  two  reasons. 

A.  Like  military  membership  on  the  Com¬ 
mission,  permitting  the  armed  forces  to 
manufacture  atomic  bombs  is  a  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  international  negotiations 
that  we  are  interested  only  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Our  integrity  is  certainly  made  questionable 
by  statutory  unwillingness  to  give  a  civilian 
commission  exclusive  authority  over  all 
atomic  energy  activities  in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  the  international  arrangement  we 
proposed  would  require  that  facilities  for  the 
production  of  atomic  bombs  be  handled  in 
the  same  way  as  other  atomic  energy  re¬ 
sources. 

B.  Permitting  the  armed  forces  independ¬ 
ently  to  carry  on  actual  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ations  would  divide  the  responsibility  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  by,  in  effect,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  competitive  agency  performing 
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a  part  of  its  functions.  This  division  of  au¬ 
thority  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  as 
Commission  members  the  high  caliber  per¬ 
sonnel  which  this  subject  matter  requires. 

IV.  CONSULTATION  BEFORE  tatIMIN.AL  PROSECU¬ 
TIONS  (P.  31,  LINES  12-16) 

This  amendment  strikes  out  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  Attorney  General  consult  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  before  prose¬ 
cutions  for  violation  of  the  control  of  in¬ 
formation  provisions  are  Initiated.  This 
provision  was  carefully  worked  out  to  make 
atomic  energy  research  attractive  to  com¬ 
petent  scientists,  despite  the  extra  obliga¬ 
tions  Involved.  A  scientist’s  reputation  is 
severely  injured  by  the  mere  initiation  of  a 
prosecution,  regardless  of  whether  he  is  ulti¬ 
mately  acquitted.  Since  atomic  energy  is  a 
field  of  sensational  publicity  value,  and  sub- 
J^t  to  possible  hysteria,  this  consultation 
division  was  designed  to  assure  that  prose¬ 
cutions  would  not  be  initiated  without  re¬ 
view  by  persons  having  the  technical  and 
scientific  background  necessary  to  determine 
the  significance  of  the  acts  complained  of. 

V.  COMMISSION  ATTORNEYS  (P.  40,  LINES  16-19) 

This  amendment  withdraws  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  authority  to  be  represented  by  its  own 
attorneys  in  court*  This  authority  has  cus¬ 
tomarily  been  granted  to  agencies  charged 
with  major  regulatory  responsibilities. 
Since  litigation  involving  atomic  energy  will 
be  highly  technical,  will  require  broad 
knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and 
many  other  subjects,  it  seems  peculiarly  un¬ 
wise  to  handicap  the  activities  of  this  agency 
In  the  manner  proposed.  Even  If  a  policy 
against  agency  attorneys  were  to  be  adopted, 
the  very  great  importance  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  its  work  would  jus¬ 
tify  an  exemption  from  such  a  policy. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 
The  remaining  amendments  are  listed  and 
briefiy  commented  on  as  follows: 

A.  Page  12,  line  17 :  The  meaning  of  this 
amendment  is  unclear.  In  addition,  what 
it  attempts  to  do  Is  either  unnecessary  or 
Is  in  direct  conflict  with  other  major  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill. 

18,  line  6  and  line  10:  A  picayune 
change  which  loses  the  benefit  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  definition. 

C.  Page  19,  line  11:  ’The  only  amendment 
to  the  Senate  committee  bill  adopted  on  the 
floor  by  the  Senate.  No  comment. 

D.  Page  21,  line  20;  page  26,  line  5:  These 
Identical  amendments  are  unnecessary  and 
may  open  the  door  to  abuses  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  which  the  original  bill  carefully  avoids. 

E.  Page  25,  line  12:  To  require  licenses  for 
atomic  energy  devices  to  be  for  at  least  a 
full  year  is  to  deprive  the  Commission  of  a 
great  deal  of  flexibility  and  to  Ignore  the 
obvious  fact  that  atomic  energy  devices  are 
in  their  Infancy  and  developments  will  re¬ 
quire  many  changes  in  any  1-year  period. 

P.  Page  43,  new  section  14:  This  provision 
is  either  unnecessary  or  possibly  capable  of 
Interpretation  which  would  restrict  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  more  than  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government.  If  the 
amendment  is  merely  intended  to  make  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  applicable  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  this  is  auto¬ 
matically  taken  care  of  by  the  provisions  of 
that  act. 

G.  Page  43.  lines  21  and  23:  Increasing  the 
size  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee. 
No  comment. 

H.  Page  47,  line  9:  ’This  amendment  makes 
the  Commission’s  injunction  remedy  in  the 
atomic  energy  field  less  effective  than  the 
remedy  available  in  the  housing  and  price 
control  programs. 

I.  Page  47,  line  19,  new  section  e:  This  pro¬ 
vision  like  some  others,  is  either  unnecessary 
or  a  possible  source  of  difficulty.  Since  exist¬ 
ing  statutes  place  responsibility  for  enforce¬ 
ment  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
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Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  special 
statutory  provision  may  be  interpreted  to  re¬ 
strict  the  Commission’s  activities  in  inspec¬ 
tions  and  other  information-gathering 
activities  where  it  is  not  yet  known  whether 
violations  are  present. 

J.  Page  49,  line  19:  Including  the  Canal 
Zone  expressly  within  the  United  States. 
No  comment. 

K.  Page  49,  line  19:  Amendment’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  production  facilities.  The  amend¬ 
ment  might  narrow  the  definition  so  that  it 
no  longer  applied  to  facilities  which,  in  fact, 
are  capable  of  producing  fissionable  material. 
The  amendment  is  at  least  unnecessary  and 
possibly  harmful  in  this  respect. 

Members  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Civilian  Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  Ivan  Al¬ 
len,  Sr.,  Alien-Marshall  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Stringfellow  Barr,  St.  John’s  College,  Annap¬ 
olis,  Md.:  Percival  P.  Brundage,  Prince  Water- 
house  Co.,  New  York  City;  Cass  Canfield, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  John  Allen  Carpenter, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Everett  Case,  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.;  Leo  Cherne,  Research 
Institute,  New  York  City;  C.  A.  Dykstra,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.;  E.  R.  Embrle,  Rosenwald  Foun¬ 
dation,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Marshall  Field,  New  York 
City;  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  New  York  City; 
Ralph  Flanders,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
England,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Reverend  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  J. 
Borden  Harriman,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Maurice 
Harrison,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Leon  Hender¬ 
son,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver 
Post,  Denver,  Colo.;  the  Very  Rev.  James  T. 
Hussey,  president,  Loyola  College,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chancelor.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.;  A.  D.  Lasker, 
Forty-fifth  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Mrs.  Edward  Macauley,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Philip  Murray,  president,  CIO,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Donald  Nelson,  Hollywood, 
Calif.;  William  I.  Nichols,  editor.  This  Week 
magazine.  New  York  City;  Bishop  G.  Bromley 
Oxham,  New  York  City;  the  Most  Reverend 
Bernard  J.  Shiel,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Samuel  Slot- 
kin,  president,  Hi-Grade  Meat  Packing  Co., 
New  York  City;  Dr.  George  Thomas,  president 
emeritus.  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Williamstown, 
Mass.;  W.  W.  Waynack,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Sumner 
Welles,  Oxon  Hill,  Md.;  Walter  White,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  New  York  City;  John  Hay 
Whitney,  New  York  City;  Arthur  D.  White- 
side,  New  York  City;  Beardsley  Ruml,  Macy 
&  Co.,  New  York  City;  Alexander  Sachs,  New 
York  City;  Gifford  Pinchot,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

CHICAGO  COMMITTEE  FOR  CIVILIAN  CONTROL  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago  there  are 
scientists  of  world  renown  who  contrib¬ 
uted  substantially  to  the  development  of 
the  means  of  producing  atomic  energy 
and  of  applying  it  to  the  bombs  which 
devastated  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  As 
long  ago  as  December  8,  1945,  Dr.  Robert 
S.  Mulliken,  professor  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  submitted  to  me 
a  memorandum  subscribed  to  by  210 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  which  laid  down  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  I  resist 
the  temptation  to  include  the  names  of 
the  world-renowned  scientists  who  signed 
the  statement,  but  I  have  them  on  file. 

I  include,  and  again  without  the  long 
list  of  prominent  individuals  composing 
the  committee,  a  more  recent  letter  from 
Mrs.  John  P.  Welling,  of  the  Chicago 
Committee  for  Civilian  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy,  1126  East  Fifty-ninth  Street; 


Hon.  Adolph  J.  Sabath, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sabath:  You  asked  me  last  night 
on  the  telephone  to  send  you  a  wire  giving 
the  personnel  of  this  committee,  which  is 
backing  you  in  your  support  of  civilian  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  on  our  stationery 
Instead  for  I  know  that  you  know  Chicago 
so  well  that  this  list  of  sponsors  will  tell  you 
what  a  cross-section  of  outstanding  citizens 
are  behind  you.  As  you  can  see,  we  have 
presidents  of  universities  and  industry, 
rabbis  and  bishops,  labor  leaders,  lawyers, 
Negro  leaders,  bankers,  and  club  women- — all 
infiuential  with  large  sections  of  the  Chicago 
public. 

This  is  sent  in  the  hope  that  when  your 
committee  is  asked  to  give  a  rule,  it  may 
strengthen  your  hands  as  evidence  of  wide¬ 
spread  public  concern  for  immediate  action 
on  this  most  vital  issue  for  our  country's 
safety. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harriet  W.  Welling, 

Mrs.  John  P.  Welling, 
Chairman,  Steering  Committee. 

TOM  stokes  on  oak  RIDGE 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  omit  many 
similar  letters,  many  resolutions,  many 
statements,  from  groups  and  individuals 
of  the  highest  standing,  whose  integrity 
and  patriotism  and  earnest  sincerity  are 
beyond  any  aspersions,  whether  or  not 
one  may  agree  with  their  views.  I  do 
insert  the  column  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  feature  syndi¬ 
cate,  United  Features,  which  appeared  in 
this  morning’s  Philadelphia  Record: 

Washington. — Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez! 

Bring  in  the  prisoners,  the  young  men  of 
science  from  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  the  young 
men  with  a  bomb  on  their  brains  like  a  fes¬ 
tering  tumor.  Let  them  be  shackled  with 
chains  forged  of  true  steel,  far  stronger  than 
the  conscience  of  mankind.  Let  them  walk 
in  slow  and  measured  tread,  lock-step,  with 
eyes  downcast  to  the  fioor. 

And  let  the  crier  go  before  them  and  call 
out  in  the  voice  of  doom: 

"Shame!  Shame!  Shame!” 

And  let  a  guard  of  husky  young  men  of 
the  Army  surround  them,  bayonets  fixed. 

If  you  please,  your  honor,  let  Ernie  Adam¬ 
son,  council  of  Representative  Rankin’s 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi¬ 
ties,  read  the  indictment  and  proceed  with 
this  awful  case. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Adamson,  with  your  indict¬ 
ment. 

“That  these  Oak  Ridge  societies  are  com¬ 
posed  of  young  men  classified  as  scientific 
researchers  or  engineers.”  (Shame  on  them, 
shame  on  science!) 

oh,  HORRORS! 

“The  activities  of  these  societies  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  creation  of  some  form  of  world 
government.”  (Horrendous!  That  puts 
them  in  a  class  with  Bernard  M.  Baruch  and 
Owen  J.  Roberts,  who  once  sat  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  a  man  named  Harry  S. 
Truman.) 

"These  societies  are  very  active  in  support 
of  international  civilian  control  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  atomic  materials.”  (Shame  on 
them,  and  shame  on  Harry  S.  Truman,  and 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  and  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  again,  and  the  leaders  of  England 
and  Canada  and  France  and  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  all  the  other  United  Nations. 
Shame!) 

“The  officers  whose  statements  we  have 
taken  not  only  admit  communication  with 
persons  outside  the  United  States,  but  in 
substance  say  they  Intend  to  continue  this 
practice.’’  (Lock  them  away  on  bread  and 
water,  with  no  pen  and  ink  handy.) 
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“The  security  officers  at  Oak  Ridge  think 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States  is  definitely  in  danger.’’  (The  mili¬ 
tary,  then,  is  still  the  military,  age  without 
end.) 

"The  CIO  is  now  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  unionize  all  workers  of  the  reservation. 
We  took  statements  from  the  CIO  and  A.  F.  of 

L.  organizers.  The  CIO  organizer  was  very 
militant  and  seems  to  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  members  of  the  scientific  societies.” 
(Throw  them  in  the  darkest  dungeon,  where 
they  may  ponder  their  pride  and  learn 
meekness.) 

DANGER  AHEAD 

“If  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Reservation  passes  into  civilian  hands, 
the  political  plans  for  exploiting  the  place 
are  well  advanced  and  there  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  trouble  in  the  reservation 
within  6  months.”  (Thomas  Jefferson  lived 
not  far  away.  Hang  him  in  effigy,  too,  sires.) 

“One  of  the  most  surprising  comments 
was  an  expression  from  one  of  the  young 
scientists  to  the  effect  that  the  power  of  the 
atomic  bomb  was  much  greater  from  a  po¬ 
litical  viewpoint  than  from  its  physical 
aspect.”  (Something  must  be  done,  gentle¬ 
men,  about  James  P.  Byrnes  and  Bernard  M. 
Baruch,  too,  ere  this  day’s  business  is  over.) 

"My  conclusion,  based  upon  the  investiga¬ 
tion  up  to  date,  is  that  the  Army  should 
exercise  permanent  control  over  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  atomic  weapons.”  (Bring  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  before  the  bar. 
It  must  be  tried,  too.  It  voted  against  Army 
control.  ’Traitorous.) 

The  case  is  completed.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Adamson. 

Take  the  prisoners  away.  They  are  guilty. 
The  hangman’s  knot,  the  electric  chair,  the 
guillotine  are  too  humane.  Put  them  to  the 
rack  and  tear  their  limbs  from  their  bodies 
and  remove  that  great  weight  from  their 
souls  and  their  consciences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr. 
Allen],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
S.  1717,  is,  I  believe,  as  important,  if  not 
more  so,  than  any  piece  of  legislation 
this  House  has  ever  considered.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  proposed  bill  is  as  vital  as  any 
legi^tion  ever  before  any  Congress.  I 
am  sure  those  Members  who  have  studied 
the  bill  and  the  report  will  agree  with 
that  statement.  Under  general  debate, 
and  when  the  bill  is  read  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  I  do  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  study  as  much  as  possible 
the  ramifications  and  the  potentialities 
of  this  proposed  legislation.  It  is  so  far- 
reaching,  and  so  broad  in  scope,  that  it 
is  almost  incredible  that  we  should  con¬ 
sider  granting  such  powers  to  a  board 
of  five  men.  This  board  would  make  of 
its  five  members  literally  the  five  most 
powerful  individuals  this  Nation  of:  the 
world  have  ever  seen.  In  complete,  total 
control  of  all  matters  concerning  atomic 
energy,  the  most  powerful  energy,  the 
most  dangerous  weapon  or,  conversely, 
the  most  beneficent  power  ever  known  to 
civilization,  this  Commission,  in  truth 
and  fact,  would  hold  the  destiny — the 
lives  and  freedom  of  mankind — wholly 
within  their  discretion. 

Up  until  the  present  time,  we,  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  know-how  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  control  to  a  large  extent  these 
forces  which  the  rest  of  the  world,  espe- 
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cially  certain  nations,  want  to  know  more 
about,  and  are  determined  to  acquire. 
This  commission,  without  asking  anyone, 
could  decide  just  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  secrets  of  atomic  energy.  The  com¬ 
mission  would  be  required  to  ask  no  gov¬ 
ernment,  no  other  power,  no  people,  for 
permission  to  do  anything  they  might 
want,  at  any  time  they  might  desire,  with 
this  greatest  secret  of  the  ages.  I  ven- 
tui-e  to  assert  that  it  has  never  before 
been  suggested  that  such  gigantic,  world¬ 
controlling  powers  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  any  five  men  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  five- 
man  commission  will  be  made  up  of  good, 
patriotic,  loyal  American  citizens  ap¬ 
pointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  have  seen 
the  appointment  of  supposedly  good, 
true,  tried,  and  tested  citizens,  only  to 
learn  later  that  they  were  humans  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  error.  I  make  this 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  alert  to  just 
what  we  are  undertaking  to  do  here  to¬ 
day.  I  agree  that  some  control  of  this 
vital  force  must  be  established,  but,  I 
repeat,  we  should  realize  that  we  are 
setting  up  the  most  totalitarian  commis¬ 
sion  in  all  history— a  group  which  will 
hold  in  its  hands  the  means  for  the  very 
life  or  death  of  every  citizen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  whole  world.  The  bill  will 
permit  this  commission,  I  reiterate,  to  do 
anything  it  desires  at  any  time.  The 
commission  could  determine  the  policy  of 
these  United  States  of  America  as  to 
what  shall  be  done  about  atomic  energy. 
This  commission  could  take  from  you 
and  from  me  any  of  our  possessions;  any 
of  our  property;  any  of  our  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  under  the  Constitution;  any  of 
our  patents — in  truth  and  fact — any¬ 
thing  any  individual  in  this  country  now 
possesses,  if  the  commission  declared  it 
to  concern  atomic  power.  We  cannot 
now  conceive  that  this  will  be  done,  but 
the  truth  should  be  faced  by  all  Mem¬ 
bers.  They  should  understand  just  what 
we  are  doing  here  today. 

Some  of  us  on  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  thought  it  wise  that  the  so- 
called  McMahon  bill  should  be  amended 
in  certain  respects.  In  my  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  here  I  have  never  yet  seen  legislation 
passed  by  either  body  that  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  improvement  by  amendment. 
Therefore,  amendments  were  added  to 
the  bill  in  the  committee.  Such  amend¬ 
ments,  I  hope  we  can  convince  you,  are 
improvements  to  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  Those  of  us  on  the  committee  who 
wanted  to  amend  this  bill  have  no  objec¬ 
tive  in  mind  except  that  if  this  bill  is  to 
pass  it  should  be  in  the  best  form  possi¬ 
ble,  and  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States -fully  aware  of  its  effects  and  im¬ 
plications. 


The  major  change  made  in  commiti 
was  the  one  regarding  the  five-m 
Commission  to  be  established.  As  t 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  called  for 
nye-man  civilian  Commission.  Our  coi 
mittee  changed  it  in  this  respect :  That 
be  mandatory  for  one  member  of  t 
five-man  Commission  to  be  a  milita 
man,  and  that  two  military  men  cou 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  but  n 
moie  than  two.  Now,  I  would  like  to  a 
ine  House  what  is  wrong  with  such 


proposal.  If,  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  is  any  group  which  has  a  more 
direct  interest  in  atomic-energy  matters 
than  the  military  defenders  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  would  like  to  know  who  it  is.  What 
Is  wrong  with  placing  one  military  man 
on  a  five-man  Commission  with  four 
civilian  members?  If  there  is  any  one 
military  individual  so  strong,  so  smart, 
so  capable,  and  so  determined  that  he 
can  influence  four  other  civilians  and 
persuade  them  to  do  as  he  likes,  then 
such  a  man,  because  of  his  sheer  ability, 
should  be  on  the  Commission.  I  cannot 
understand  the  assertion  that  we  are  de¬ 
stroying  a  civilian  Commission  when 
there  are  four  civilians  and  only  one 
miUtary  man  providedTor  such  Commis¬ 
sion.  You  will  hear  it  said  here  that  the 
War  Department  is  opposed  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  one  military  man  being  placed 
on  the  Commission.  Well,  they  certainly 
have  never  told  me  so.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  opposed  to  it.  I  hope  the  mem¬ 
bership  will  carefully  think  through  this 
proposal  to  have  one  military  man  on 
the  Commission.  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise 
and  proper  step  to  take. 

While  there  are  other  parts  of  the  bill 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss,  I  do  not 
now  have  the  time  to  do  so.  However,  I 
want,  before  I  conclude,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  patents  section  of  this 
bill.  When  the  bill  is  read  under  the 
5-minute  rule  an  amendment  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  strike  section  11  from  the  bill. 
At  the  proper  time  I  hope  to  offer  con¬ 
clusive  argument  in  support  of  such  an 
amendment.  Members  of  the  House,  do 
not  take  any  steps  in  opposition  to  some 
of  the  various  amendments  offered  until 
you  carefully  consider  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing.  I  repeat,  this,  in  my  estimation,  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  peacetime 
legislation  you  have  ever  been  called  to 
vote  upon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Zimmerman).  Evidently  no  quorum  is 
present. 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  move  a  caU  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  223] 


Adam.? 

Allen,  La. 
Anderson.  Calif 
Andrews,  N.  Y. 
Bailey 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennet,  N.  Y. 

Boren 

Boykin 

Bunker 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cochran 

Coffee 

Colmer 

Cooper 

Cox 

Cravens 


Crawford 

Curley 

.  Daughton,  Va. 
Davis 
Dawson 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Engel,  Mich. 
Fellows 
Fernandez 
Folger 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gossett 
Hall, 


Holmes,  Wa.sh. 
Johnson. 

Luther  A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Kerr 
Kllday 
Ludlow 
McGehee 
McMillan,  S.  C. 
Mahon 
Mankln 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 

Mansfield,  Tex. 


Edwin  Arthur  Mason 
Harris  Miller.  Calif. 

Hebert  Norton 

Heffernan  O'Brien,  Mich. 

Hendricks  O’Toole 

Harter  Peterson,  Ga. 

Holifield  Philbln 


PoweU 

Priest 

Randolph 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Richards 

Rlzley 

Robinson,  Utah 
Roe,  N.  Y. 
Sadowski 


Sheridan 

Slaughter 

Sparkman 

Stewart 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Tarver 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Tolan 

Torrens 


Vinson 

Vursell 

Welch 

West 

White 

Wlckersham 
W’olfenden,  Pa. 
Wood 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  340 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OP  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]. 

(Mr.  ELSTON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  'revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  rule  and  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  agree  with  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  said, 
that  this  is  an  important  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Its  importance,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  will  deprive  the  American  people  of 
their  liberties. 

I  not  only  agree  that  it  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  but  I  should  like  to 
add  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  bills  ever  presented  to  Congress.  I 
am  sure  that  before  the  debate  is  over 
you  will  have  ample  proof  in  support  of 
that  statement. 

This  bill  comes  to  us  under  a  great  fear 
psychology  which  the  propagandists  of 
the  country  have  endeavored  and  are  stiff 
endeavoring  to  create,  to  frighten  the 
American  people  into  adopting  a  type  of 
legislation  which  wiU  mean  the  sur¬ 
render  of  more  of  their  liberty  than  it 
Is  safe  to  surrender  to  any  Government 
agency  in  time  of  peace. 

What  is  the  situation  at  the  present 
time?  Right  now,  when  the  world  is  stiff 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  when  the  war 
technically  is  not  even  over,  the  secrets 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  of  atomic  energy 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  Some  secrets  may  have  leaked  out, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them,  I  hope, 
are  still  known  only  to  this  Government. 

What  does  this  bill  seek  to  do?  The 
President  will  no  more  than  sign  it,  if  it 
gets  that  far,  than  every  one  of  those 
secrets,  the  bombs  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  Oak  Ridge  plant,  will  be  turned  over 
to  a  Government  bureau,  and  the  Army 
will  be  completely  divested  of  control  and 
authority  over  such  property. 

When  the  bill  first  came  to  our  com¬ 
mittee  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  even  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  commission  of  five, 
known  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  They  said  this  was  because  of 
some  tradition  that  you  cannot  have  a 
man  in  uniform  on  a  commission  of  this 
kind.  But  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
no  such  tradition  could  apply  when  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  is  involved.  The 
Army  and  Navy  and  not  a  Government 
bureau  are  charged  with  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  defending  the  country.  You  might 
as  well  transfer  the  Navy  or  the  Air 
Forces  to  a  Government  agency.  The 
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House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
added  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
will  give  the  Army  representation  on  the 
commission,  but  every  conceivable  effort, 
I  understand,  is  going  to  be  made  to  re¬ 
move  that  amendment  from  the  bill. 
Our  committee  was  severely  criticized  in 
some  quarters  because  it  dared  to  dis¬ 
turb  any  part  of  this  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  other  body.  We  were  urged  to  report 
the  bill  without  any  hearings..  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  heard  only  two  witnesses 
and  another  witness  who  came  in  by 
accident.  That  was  all  the  testimony 
that  was  presented  to  our  committee  on 
a  piece  of  legislation  of  this  importance. 
The  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  will  receive  $17,500  a  year 
and  the  other  members  $15,000.  Five 
department  heads  will  receive  $14,000  a 
year  each,  making  10  in  all.  However 
able  or  honest  these  persons  may  be,  I 
submit  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  take 
from  the  military  authorities  and  turn 
over  to  bureau  heads  and  their  employees 
whatever  secrets  of  atomic  energy  we 
possess.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  three  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  We  are 
led  to  believe  there  are  thousands  of  for¬ 
eign  agents  from  other  countries  in  the 
United  States  trying  to  get  information 
on  the  atomic  bomb  as  well  as  other 
secrets.  If  that  is  a  fact,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  let  this  type  of  legislation  lie 
over  unil  we  get  more  stable  conditions 
in  the  world  and  we  know  what  our  Allies 
intend  to  do? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  stated  the  situation  exactly.  Tliere 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Present  conditions  should  not  be 
changed  until  there  is  some  stability  in 
the  world,  until  some  of  the  confusion  is 
gone  and  until  we  have  entered  into  some 
international  agreement  which  will  out¬ 
law  use  of  atomic  weapons.  Up  to  the 
present  moment  there  has  not  been  a 
single  agreement  entered  into,  requir¬ 
ing  legislation  of  this  kind.  In  the  brief 
time  that  I  have  remaining  I  would  like 
to  make  this  point.  It  is  contended  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
create  an  impression  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  not  militaristically 
inclined.  It  is  contended  that  if  we  go 
on  manufacturing  atomic  bombs,  we  may 
offend  other  nations.  In  answer  to  this 
claim,  I  need  only  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants  the 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  to  cease  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
bombs,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  direct  them 
to  cease.  We  do  not  need  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  directed  at  the  privq,te  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Nation.  It  deals  almost  en¬ 
tirely  with  domestic  control.  If  any¬ 
thing  ever  placed  shackles  on  private  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  the  bill  that  is  before  you 
today.  Private  industry  under  this  bill 
can  not  make  a  single  experiment  in  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  for  in¬ 


dustrial  purposes  without  a  license  from 
this  Government  bureau.  All  patents 
having  to  do  with  atomic  energy  would 
be  immediately  revoked  or  they  would 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government.  No 
person  could  invent  anything  without 
turning  his  patent  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  incentives  provided  by  our 
present  patent  laws  would  be  destroyed. 
Section  11  of  this  bill  is  un-American  and 
is  contrary  to  the  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  our  patent  system  is 
founded. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
strike  out  the  patent  section  of  the  bill. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  a  pat¬ 
entee  has  the  exclusive  right  to  his  pat¬ 
ent.  Yet  this  bill  takes  away  that  right. 
Of  course  some  provision  is  made  to 
compensate  an  inventor  but  we  all  know 
that  the  value  of  a  patent  is  determined 
by  the  future.  No  agency  or  court  can 
determine  what  a  patent  is  worth  until 
the  patent  has  been  tried.  Yet,  if  sec¬ 
tion  11  remains  in  this  bill,  an  inventor 
must  submit  his  case  to  a  patent  com¬ 
pensation  bq&rd,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  employees  of  the  Commission,  and 
they  determine  what  his  patent  is  worth. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  You  contend,  then,  that 
without  any  legislation  we  keep  atomic 
secrets  in  the  hands  of  a  fewer  number 
of  people.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Yes.  Without  this 
legislation  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb 
remain  exactly  where  they  are  now.  If 
this  legislation  is  passed,  within  24  hours 
every  one  of  the  secrets  will  be  turned 
over  to  a  civilian  commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Ml-.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule  and  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston] 
that  it  is  probably  the  most  dangerous 
piece  of  legislation  ever  presented  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  take  it 
up  in  the  closing  days  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
this  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  needs 
a  large  amount  of  thought  and  a  large 
amount  of  debate.  We  have  been  asked 
to  rush  it  through  in  the  last  days  of  the 
session.  For  what  reason?  There  was 
never  a  reason  told  to  the  members  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  why  we 
had  to  rush  this  thing  the  way  we  are 
doing  now. 

Personally,  I  think  there  is  one  man 
In  the  world  who  is  more  interested  in 
this  legislation  than  any  other  one 
human  being.  That  is  Mr.  Andrea 
Gromyko,  the  Russian  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  He  is 
sitting  in  New  York  laughing  up  his 
sleeve,  hoping  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  pass  the  kind 
of  a  bill  that  will  do  the  very  thing  he 
has  been  trying  to  get;  that  is,  a  bill 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  other  na¬ 


tions  of  the  world  to  get  all  of  the  atomic 
secrets  that  we  have,  not  only  in  regard 
to  atomic  energy  but  in  regard  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  fndiana.  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  the  war  emergency  power 
security  measures  this  Nation  is  afforded 
greater  protection  than  this  bill  would 
afford? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
is  not  any  question  about  it.  If  you 
want  to  know  the  real  purpose  of  the 
bill,  read  subsection  2,  subparagraph 
(b) : 

PURPOSE  OF  ACT 

(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific 
and  technical  Information  which  wiU  permit 
the  dissemination  of  such  Information  to 
encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the 
sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  information 
concerning  the  practical  industrial  applica¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  One 
moment  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

On  a  reciprocal  basis  I  would  like  to 
know  what  other  nations  on  earth,  even 
including  Canada  or  Britain,  could  give 
to  us  on  a  reciprocal  basis  anything  com¬ 
parable  in  return  for  the  information 
that  we  could  give  them  in  connection 
with  industrial  atomic  energy  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  atomic  bomb?  What 
could  they  give  us?  Why,  they  have  not 
got  anything  and  they  know  it.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  it  possible 
so  they  will  get  some  of  the  secrets  so 
that  we  may  get  something  on  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  basis;  but  as  things  now  stand, 
this  is  absurd  for  they  have  nothing  to 
give. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  finish  that  sentence; 

When  enforceable  safeguards  against  its 
use  for  destructive  purposes  have  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Oh,  I 
am  very  glad  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  brought  that  up,  because  I 
hope  that  she  or  someone  else  in  the 
House,  including  a  meiS^er  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee,  can  point  out 
any  section  of  the  bill  under  which  we 
could  protect  not  only  the  present  atomic 
bomb  but  protect  any  future  actions  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  an 
atomic  bomb  except  in  this  way;  and 
you  should  read  section  10.  Under  this 
section  when  the  horse  has  been  stolen 
from  the  barn  we  will  then  take  the  man 
who  stole  the  horse  to  jail.  Now,  would 
not  some  aggressor  nation  just  love  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  few  dollars  or  $20,000  or 
have  one  of  their  subjects  go  to  jail  for 
a  period  of  years  for  the  atomic  bomb 
secrets?  It  would  be  cheap. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  three  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question,  for  this  is  such  an  important 
matter:  Considering  the  imsettled  state 
of  affairs  in  the  world,  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  feel  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey^  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  be  the  quick¬ 
est  way  possible  to  give  the  atomic- 
bomb  secrets  away,  and  you  know  what 
the  result  would  be. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  gentleman: 
I  am  in  favor  of  defeating  this  bill, 
keeping  the  status  quo,  keeping  the  se¬ 
crets  the  way  they  are,  maintaining  Oak 
Ridge  and  the  rest  of  the  Manhattan 
project  under  military  control,  and  wait 
until  we  see  what  kind  of  peace  we  are 
going  to  get  in  the  world  before  we  make 
any  other  move. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will  it 
do  any  harm  if  this  matter  is  allowed  to 
lay  over  for  ,another  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  It  will 
do  no  harm  whatsoever  except  it  is  going 
to  deprive  some  of  these  people  from  get¬ 
ting  some  nice  fat  jobs;  and  our  hearts 
certainly  bleed  over  that. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  we  had  found  a  new  and 
terribly  deadly  poison  which  distributed 
to  the  people  would  kill  them  we  would 
keep  it  in  our  hands  until  we  knew  how 
to  handle  it  safely,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  that. 

Mr.  RICH.  Here  we  have  what  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  deadly  thing  in  existence, 
yet  some  amongst  us  advocate  giving  it 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Look  at 
this  ad  which  appears  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  press  every  day.  It  says:  “Place  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  in  civilian 
hands.”  I  will  bet  that  the  people  who 
signed  that  never  saw  this  bill,  let  alone 
having  read  a  line  of  it. 

Look  at  this  part  of  the  ad.  This  is 
smearing  at  its  worst. 

I  hope  today  we  defeat  this  rule,  and 
if  we  cannot  defeat  the  rule,  then  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  we  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  •^Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  well-meaning  and  patriotic  Amer¬ 
icans  favor  this  legislation,  it  is  also  a 
fact,  is  it  not,  that  every  Communist 
organization  and  every  Communist-front 
organization  in  the  country  is  likewise 
for  this  bill,  particularly  in  the  form  in 
which  it  nassed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  If  any¬ 
body  has  any  doubt  of  that  he  should 
read  the  Daily  V/orker  each  day. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California  and  Miss 
SUMNER  of  TPinois  rose. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Soddy,  Nobel  Prize  winner 
in  chemistry  in  England,  who  had  done 
a  lot  of  work  on  this  nuclear  theory,  sa'd 
long  ago  that  some  day  the  secret  would 
be  solved  but  that  when  it  came  it  would 
be  very  dangerous.  It  seems  to  me  that 


at  this  very  minute  what  we  are  up 
against  is  a  mad  rush  to  get  control  of 
this  thing  that  is  going  to  be  worth  for¬ 
tunes  for  some  people,  and  those  who 
want  to  get  control  of  it  do  not  care  a 
rap  about  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  for  her 
contribution. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

<Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  listen  to  the  discussion  here 
you  would  think  that  no  one  on  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Affairs  Committee  is  in  favor  of 
the  pending  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  are  for  this 
bill  or  a  reasonable  modificqAion  of  it. 

The  talk  so  far  has  been  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  atomic  energy  and  the 
products  of  atomic  power  are  purely  mat¬ 
ters  of  military  and  national-defense 
concern. 

That  is  the  assumption  you  are  fol¬ 
lowing.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  might 
be  properly  called  a  bill  to  provide  for 
our  survival  in  the  future  world.  If  you 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  atomic 
energy  can  only  be  used  for  military 
purposes,  for  war  purposes,  you  might 
also  say  that  civilization  itself  is  about 
ready  to  break,  crack  up,  and  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  make  myself 
believe  that  we  can  solve  this  problem  by 
looking  at  the  development  of  atomic 
power  merely  as  a  military  matter. 
There  are  other  implications.  If  you 
will  read  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  I  hope  some  of  you  read  the  article 
which  appeared  in  that  magazine  re¬ 
cently,  you  will  find  where  the  bomb¬ 
ings  in  Japan  were  reviewed  by  some 
young  Army  officers,  men  who  are  look- 
into  the  future;  into  the  next  5,  10,  or 
20  years.  What  was  their  conclusion? 
Their  conclusion  was  that  there  is  no 
military  defense  against  atomic  bombs. 
The  only  defense  is  the  political  defense. 
In  other  words,  it  looks  to  me  like  we 
have  to  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  find 
some  way  to  agree  with  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  to  outlaw  this  deadly 
weapon,  otherwise  we  ai’e  relegated  to 
the  same  old  plan  that  we  must  have 
more  bombs,  swifter  rockets,  swifter 
planes,  in  order  to  win  and  survive. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  In  view 
of  what  the  gentleman  has  said — and  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  must  find  some 
way  to  outlaw  the  use  of  this  atomic 
bomb — can  there  be  any  reason  why  the 
matter  should  not  lie  over  until  we  can 
reach  that  agreement? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  better  to  handle  it 
on  a  broader  basis,  because  if  you  have  it 
controlled  or  dominated  by  the  Army, 
you  will  generate  a  suspicion  among  the 


nations  of  the  world  that  we  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  atomic  war  anct  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  international  understanding 
that  is  the  basis  for  peace. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Would 
the  gentleman  give  it  to  Russia? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  would 
not  give  it  to  anybody,  and  the  bill  does 
not  provide  for  giving  it  to  anybody. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  You 
give  it  to  the  scientists. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  You  give 
it  to  a  commission,  none  of  whom  may 
be  scientists,  and  I  have  confidence  to 
think  that  the  President  will  appoint  men 
on  that  commission  who  will  keep  the 
secret  the  same  as  the  Army  has  kept  it. 

In  the  bill  we  find  provision  that  we  can¬ 
not  give  away  anything  until  we  feel  se¬ 
cure  in  giving  it  away.  In  other  words, 
that  we  have  security  for  ourselves. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  explain  some¬ 
thing  about  the  secrets  of  the  bomb  based 
on  the  hearings  I  have  listened  to.  There 
seems  to  be  the  idea  here,  and  it  was 
stated  by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  that  we  are  going  to  give 
away  the  secret  of  how  the  bomb  is  made. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  will 
peiTnit  anyone  to  give  away  the  secret  of 
the  technique  of  making  the  bomb.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  hearings  we  had 
on  a  previous  bill  covering  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  every  single  scientist  who  testified  in 
those  hearings,  and  there  were  among 
them  some  Nobel  prize  winners,  stated 
emphatically  that  now  that  a  bomb  had 
been  made  and  exploded  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  until  the  scientists  and  the 
technicians  of  the  world  will  develop  the 
technique  of  making  a  similar  bomb. 
The  general  principles  of  atomic  energy 
have  been  known  and  are  known  by  sci¬ 
entists  who  have  studied  this  matter  for 
pretty  nearly  50  years.  The  only  problem 
was  how  could  they  tie  atomic  energy  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bundle  and  explode  it  at  wUl? 
That  is  a  technical,  industrial  problem 
and  we  are  the  only  nation  that  knows 
the  secret  at  this  time,  as  far  as  I  know. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bfil  that  pro¬ 
poses  giving  those  secrets  away.  We 
ought  to  discuss  this  matter.  We  ought 
to  approve  this  rule,  we  ought  to  try  to 
find  out  what  we  can  do  to  control  atomic 
energy  for  our  own  welfare  and  for  our 
own  survival.  Certainly  we  should  be 
tolerant  and  broad  enough  to  consider 
this  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is 
suggested  by  this  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  exphed. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mrs.  Douglas]. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin 
because  so  many  misstatements  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  on  the  floor  about  this 
bill.  But  let  us  talk  about  the  secrets. 
The  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  atomic  bomb  was  fii’st  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Einstein,  and  then 
to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  by  a  man 
named  Dr.  Szilard  and  a  man  named  — 
Dr.  Fermi,  both  scientists  in  tlris  country, 
one  of  Italian  origin  and  the  other  of 
Hungarian  origin.  They  went  to  the 
Army,  and  the  Army  was  not  interested. 
That  is  no  criticism*  of  the  Army.  The 
Army  itself  had  never  done  great  re- 
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search  work.  That  will  also  come  out  in 
the  debate.  They  contract  their  work  to 
private  people  or  to  scientific  institutions. 

Now  about  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  scientists  found  this  secret; 
the  scientists  kept  this  secret.  They  im¬ 
posed  their  own  regulations  on  secrecy 
from  1940  until  the  summer  of  1942  when 
the  Army  took  over  and  General  Groves 
headed  what  became  known  as  the  Man¬ 
hattan  district. 

When  the  Manhattan  district  was 
built  and  the  pilot  plants  and  the  big 
plants  were  erected,  all  the  blue  prints 
had  already  been  made  by  these  same 
scientists  without  Army  control.  These 
scientists  knew  exactly  what  could  be 
done.  No  major  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  Manhattan  district  after  General 
Groves  took  over. 

Some  have  said,  “We  will  give  away 
the  secret  now  if  we  turn  it  over  to  a 
civilian  commission.”  Of  course  not. 
Los  Alamos,  where  the  bombs  were  made, 
where  military  weapon  research  was  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  war  and  where  it  will 
undoubtedly  continue  under  this  bill,  has 
at  all  times  been  headed  by  a  civilian — 
Dr,  Oppenheimer,  of  California  during 
the  war,  and  now.  Dr.  Bradbury,  also  a 
civilian. 

You  cannot  lock  up  atomic  energy  se¬ 
crets,  unfortunately.  If  you  could,  I 
would  certainly  be  one  of  those  who 
would  advocate  locking  up  the  secret  of 
the  bomb. 

The  secrets  that  we  talk  about  are 
scientific  knowledge.  This  knowledge  is 
in  the  hands  of  scientists  and  can  only  be 
understood  by  the  scientists. 

Appointing  a  civilian  commission 
raises  no  problems.  We  still  have  to  have 
a  system  of  management  under  which 
the  scientists  keep  the  secrets.  That  is 
adequately  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

It  is  indeed  ungrateful  at  this  stage  to 
question  the  integrity  of  the  men  who 
had  the  foresight  to  conceive  the  bomb, 
to  have  the  sense  of  personal  loyalty  to 
impose  their  own  rules  of  secrecy  when 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  spumed  them 
and  the  devotion  to  their  country  to  work 
long  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years  just  in  the  hope  that 
the  final  product  would  actually  work. 
It  did  work  and  it  did  end  the  war.  Dare 
we  have  the  effrontery  to  stand  on  this 
floor  now  and  question  the  integrity  of 
these  men. 

So  you  can  go  on  correcting  statement 
after  statement,  that  has  been  made  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomason]. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  very  great  respect  for  the  will  and  the 
wishes  of  the  majority,  and  if  this  House 
by  a  majority  vote  wants  to  amend  this 
bill,  why,  all  well  and  good,  but  to  say 
that  a  subject  as  important  as  this,  not 
only  national  but  international  in  char¬ 
acter  and  consequences,  will  not  even 
be  considered  and  debated  by  this 
House  at  this  critical  time  in  the  world’s 
history,  to  me  would  be  absolutely  inde¬ 
fensible.  I  know  there  is  a  well-laid  plan 
to  defeat  the  rule  and  kill  the  bill,  but 
I  refuse  to  believe  it  will  succeed.  More 
than  a  year  ago  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  set  up  an  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  in  order  to  study  this  pow¬ 
erful  weapon,  because  he  already  knew 
what  the  effect  on  Hiroshima  would  be. 
On  that  committee  he  was  named  chair¬ 
man,  and  with  him  were:  James  P. 
Byrnes,  then  a  private  citizen;  Will 
Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
Ralph  Bard,  Under  Secretary  of  Navy; 
George  Harrison,  Special  Assistant  to 
Secretary  of  War;  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
Chairman  of  the  Oflace  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search  and  Development;  Dr.  Karl 
Compton,  president,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology;  Dr.  James  Conant, 
president.  Harvard  University. 

The  special  committee  was  assisted  by 
a  scientific  panel  drawn  from  the  most 
eminent  scientists  working  on  the  atomic 
energy  project:  Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenheimer, 
Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Comp¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi. 

They  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was 
highly  important  and  very  necessary  that 
this  type  of  legislation  be  enacted  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Pursuant  to  the 
report  a  special  committee  was  set  up 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  view  of  the  statements  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Elston],  and  my  good  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomas], 
that  all  the  Communists  are  supporting 
this  bill,  and  leaving  the  inference  that 
they  are  the  only  ones.  I  would  like  to 
read  for  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
Senate  special  committee: 

The  chairman  was  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon].  The  other 
Members  were  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Col¬ 
orado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Hart], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg].  They  worked  5  months  on 
this  bill,  had  hearings  that  required  four 
large  volumes  to  print,  listened  to  the 
greatest  scientists,  military  leaders,  and 
businessmen  in  our  country,  and  then 
unanimously  reported  this  bill  providing 
for  a  civilian  commission  with  military 
liaison.  That  is  only  half  the  story,  for 
later  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  No. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  my  name. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  decline  to  yield, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

These  distinguished  and  patriotic  Sen¬ 
ators  unanimously  reported  this  bill.  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  prejudge  it.  I  beg  of 
you  not,  because  somebody  says  there  are 
some  engaged  in  un-American  activities 
or  there  are  some  Communists  for  this 
bill,  to  say  to  a  group  of  men  like  those 
on  the  Senate  committee  and  that  group 
of  men  named  by  Secretary  Stimson  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
they  have  not  used  good  judgment  and 
prompted  by  what  they  think  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  THOMASON.  No,  I  decline  to 
yield.  There  will  be  4  hours  of  general 
debate.  The  gentleman  can  say  all  he 
wants  to.  Do  not  kill  this  rule  and  you 
will  have  lots  of  time  to  talk. 

But  to  say  that  in  these  terrible  days, 
with  a  weapon  like  this,  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  known  in  the  scientific 
history  of  mankind - 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  No,  I  do  not  yield. 
You  have  4  hours  to  talk  about  it.  I 
have  declined  two  times  to  yield. 

To  say  in  this  critical  time,  with  men 
like  those  I  have  mentioned  giving  hearty 
and  unanimous  support  to  this  bill,  and 
with  its  passing  the  Senate  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  that  we  will  not  even  con¬ 
sider  it  under  the  rule,  that  would  be 
preposterous  and  outrageous.  I  do  not 
see  how  anybody  could  defend  his  record 
on  such  a  vote.  Go  ahead  and  amend 
the  bill  if  you  want  to  but  before  you 
do  it  take  a  look  at  page  7,  line  5,  of 
the  bill  regarding  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee,  which  Secretary  Patterson 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
him  and  General  Eisenhower.  They  are 
both  strong  for  the  Senate  bill  so  there 
are  some  good  people  for  this  bill  besides 
Communists.  The  high  command  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  has  endorsed 
this  bill,  so  it  cannot  be  all  bad.  Then 
say  to  me  or  say  to  this  House  that  by 
some  kind  of  hokus-pokus  and  getting  us 
off  on  a  sidetrack  or  drawing  a  red  her¬ 
ring  across  the  trail  you  will  not  even 
consider  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I 
refuse  to  believe  you  will  do  it,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  the  rule  will  be  adopted 
by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution.  * 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Harness  of 
Indiana)  there  were — ayes  162,  noes  35. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

^OINT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  TI^ 
\  PEARL  HARBOR  ATTACK  / 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lAsk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consiSfation  of  Senate  Co^urrent 
Resolution  72.  / 

The  ClWk  read  the  conciment  reso¬ 
lution,  as  ihllows:  / 

Resolved  by^he  Senate  House  of  Rep¬ 

resentatives  concurring),  TBat  the  time  lor 
filing  the  report  af  the  Jomt  Committee  To 
Investigate  the  Pearl  Hart)or  Attack  be,  and 
it  is  hereby,  further/ktended  to  July  22, 
1946,  inclusive,  and  tjSat  the  said  committee 
be,  and  it  is  hereby*  authorized  to  continue 
up  to  and  includi^  Julk  31,  1946,  Inclusive, 
the  employments!  necessitry  clerical  assist¬ 
ants  to  complete  the  pei’Sormance  of  its 
duties  and  pay  incident^  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  ejection  thereTVithk 

The  S9^AKER.  Is  there  oKjection  to 
the  remifest  of  the  geqtleman  fr^  Penn¬ 
sylvania?  "  \ 

Mif.  MARTIN  of  MassachusettsX  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  obje^  is 
this  a  unanimous  report  of  the  comnitt- 
tee? 
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July  16 


Wr.  MURPHY.  It  is  a  unanimous  re¬ 
port  The  only  purpose  of  having  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  is  so  that  the  report  can 
be  printed  and  made  available  to  the 
press  fOT  study  so  that  the  Nation  will 
have  the  pi:oper  coverage.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  agrfeed  to.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  tMr.  Keefe],  who  is  one 
of  the  Members  on  the  minority  side,  is 
here  in  the  Chamber.  I  have  consulted 
with  him.  It  ww  agreed  to  by  the  full 
committee.  \ 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Slf^eaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  M^sachusetts.  I 
yield.  ^ 

Mr.  RICH.  We  had  an^extension  of 
this  last  week  for  8  days,  atoroprlating 
about  $25,000.  Are  you  goinriilo  ask  for 
any  additional  appropriation?  \ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  No.  There  Is^^nough 
money  but  it  is  just  a  question  of\iving 
the  people  the  facts.  "-v 

Mr.  RICH.  You  can  give  the  pe^le 
considerable  facts  without  a  lot  of  ei^ 
penditure.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ■ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR,  FEDERAL  SE¬ 
CURITY  AGENCY  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1947 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  6739) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  related  independent  agen¬ 
cies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  merely 
want  to  inquire  as  to  the  length  of  time 
that  might  be  consumed  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  in  view  of  this  particular  sit¬ 
uation  :  every  Member  who  discussed  the  •' 
rule  on  the  atomic  bomb  control  b^fl 
stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  _^fn- 
portant  pieces  of  legislation  that  ha^ever 
been  presented  to  the  Congress/ It  is 
vitally  important.  I  feel  that  if'  we  are 
compelled  to  wait  here  for  another  hour 
and  then  start  general  debaA’e  on  that 
at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoojj  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  House  unles/they  want  to 
stay  here  late  in  the  eyraing  to  do  so. 

I  believe  it  ought  to  b/understood  that 
that  would  be  passed  o#er  until  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER/  That  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  House  to  determine.  Of 
course,  the  con^deration  of  bills  making 
appropriation' to  run  the  departments 
of  governm^t  is  very  important. 

Mr.  MAY.'  I  realize  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAK^IR.  The  Chair  must  rec¬ 
ognize  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Hare]  to  call  up  the  confer- 
ence.+eport.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  House 
to  determine  whether  it  wants  to  sit  after 
the  conference  report  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of. 


The  Clerk  will  read  the  conference 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  today.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  Page  46,  line 
23,  strike  out  all  after  “1501-11)”  over  to  and 
Including  “Code”  in  line  4,  page  47. 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  further  Insist  on  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  39. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Keefe  moves  that  the  House  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  num¬ 
bered  39. 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Keefe]  to  be  disposed  of  as  he 
sees  fit. 

.  Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
>^lf  10  minutes. 

\Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  importer 
master.  The  entire  appropriation  bilhfor 
the  >Ftederal  Security  Agency  an^  the 
LaboKoepartment  is  being  held  Hp. 

WhaV.^e  do  this  afternoon  vij^  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  Con^ss  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  pqmit  one  of 
its  great  supply  bills  to  g^'into  such  a 
state  of  impSwe  that  w^  cannot  com¬ 
plete  the  legisl^on. 

The  situation  iksimp}^  this:  There  was 
written  into  this  o|Jl.'<)n  the  floor  of  the 
House  what  is  koji^n  as  the  Elliott 
amendment.  Tljj*<  l^endment  simply 
means  that  non^  of  the  funds  provided 
for  the  Natior^l  Labor  Relations  Board 
can  be  expen,ffcd  in  the  determination  of 
collective  ^'rgalning  repre'tentation  by 
the  Natioijal  Labor  Relation^  Board  in 
the  Cali^nia  cannery  industry\  In  other 
words„it  substitutes  for  the  langk^ge  de¬ 
fining  agriculture  that  is  found  ’to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  th^Uan- 
gUBge  taken  from  another  act,  nanfey, 
jiie  Social  Security  Act.  N 

'  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  merits  of.^ 
that  proposal.  You  can  continue  to  vote, 
if  you  want  to,  to  keep  the  Elliott  amend¬ 
ment  in  this  bill.  The  thing  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  know  Is  that  we  have  done 
everything  humanly  possible  in  the  con¬ 
ference  to  carry  out  the  expressed  will  of 
this  House  and  to  keep  the  Elliott  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  bill.  We  are  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Senate.  By  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  Senate  has  voted 
to  strike  that  amendment  from  the  bill. 
The  House  has  told  the  conferees  to  keep 
that  amendment  in  the  bill.  There  we 
sit.  It  must  either  stay  in  the  bill  or 
come  out  of  the  bill,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  agreement.  See  what  we  are  doing 
as  a  result.  We  are  blocking  the  entire 
legislation  and  we  are  jeopardizing  a 
most  important  provision  in  that  bill. 
That  is  the  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  to  return  the  employment  serv¬ 
ices  back  to  the  States,  a  matter  in  which 
I  am  most  vitally  interested  as  a  Member 
of  this  Congress. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation?  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  believe  the  Elliott 
amendment  is  good  or  bad.  That  is  not 


the  issue  that  confronts  us  this  aftejf^ 
noon.  Those  arguments  have  been 
on  the  floor.  The  House  has  votecDChey 
want  to  keep  the  amendment  in  bill. 
The  Senate  has  said  with  equal  ^^or  that 
the  amendment  must  go  out.  This  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  conference  we  a^he  House 
conferees  were  told  in  no  jimmistakable 
language  that  this  bill  wil^e  tied  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  an^hey  never  will 
consent  to  recede. 

Now,  what  is  our  responsibility?  That 
compels  me  as  a  coptferee  to  examine  my 
responsibility  and'^the  responsibility  of 
the  House.  Ma/ters  of  legislation  can 
only  result  fro)^  the  joint  action  of  the 
two  Houses,  /we  cannot  always  have  our 
way  as  we^Aiight  want  to  have  it,  and 
unless  we^«an  agree,  legislation  fails;  and 
on  an  ipsportant  matter  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  yo\jt  are  taking  away  from  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  these  two  great  Departments 
th^  pay  rolls. 

,I  have  examined  the  record  of  this 
Blatter.  When  this  original  amendment 
■was  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Lea]  to  'a 
previous  bill  the  record  discloses  that  no 
point  of  order  was  raised  against  that 
amendment.  No  point  of  order  was  sug¬ 
gested  against  the  amendment  when  it 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Elliott]  this  year.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  from  a  study  of  the  rules 
and  the  decisions  that  had  a  point  of  or¬ 
der  been  raised  against  the  amendment, 
it  would  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
House  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Murdock],  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  in  the  conference  committee  this 
morning  made  an  argument  which  in  my 
opinion  is  infallible  and  unanswerable. 
He  pointed  out  with  very  great  clarity 
and  logic  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  I 
call  your  attention  if  I  may  at  this  time 
to  the  rulings  on  that  subject  which  are 
found  6n  page  392  of  the  House  Rules  and 
Manual : 

In  construing  a  proposed  limitation,  if  the 
Chair  finds  the  purpose  to  be  legislative  and 
that  the  intent  is  to  restrict  executive  dis¬ 
cretion  to  a  degree  that  may  be  fairly  termed 
>.ja  change  in  policy  rather  than  a  matter  of 
'administrative  detail  he  should  sustain  the 
fiWnt  of  order.  (Chairman  Luce,  January  8, 
192^  68th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Th\same  ruling  was  made  by  Chair¬ 
man  Orisp  on  March  11,  1916,  in  the 
Sixty-fototh  Congress. 

In  the  asument  in  the  conference  this 
morning  it  distinctly  pointed  out  that 
the  action  ortoe  House  in  inserting  this 
amendment  into  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  consWutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bil^n  violation  of  those 
two  rulings  that  appear  in  the  House 
rules.  This  is  true  ijecause  the  amend¬ 
ment  restricts  executive  discretion  to  a 
degree  that  may  be^irly  termed  a 
change  in  policy.  Is  fl  a  change  in 
policy?  AVhy.  of  course  itig  a  change  in 
policy.  Under  the  terms  of^is  amend¬ 
ment,  if  it  is  retained  in  the  5U1,  it  com¬ 
pels  the  National  Labor  Relatidfas  Board 
to  completely  change  the  polic^hat  Is 
set  out  in  the  established  law  of  th^and, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.X 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired.  > 


J  *~}x 


provide  for  civil  service  ratings,  for  employees  of  pulDlic  or  private  organiz§.'^ 
Lons  which  become  a  part  of  the  T-deral  Government  (p.  9307)*  / 

Passed  without  amendment  H*P-.  'l-651>  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  ?tetirQ;^e nt 
Act ''GO  as  to  -orovide  annuities  for  a  recovered'  disability  annuita.nt  who  through 
no  fa^t  of  his  own.  fails  to  obtain  reemployment  (p.  9307)*  '^his  bill  vfill  nov7 

be  sen\  to  the  President.  / 

Ps.gteed  with  amendment  H.R.  471o,  to  provide  optional  retirement /Tor  Gov- 
ernmept  o?^icers  and  employees  vfitii  23  years  of  service,  who  arc  ir^bluntarily 
separated  Srom  the  service  Between  July  1,  1945i  and  June  30»  19^''I‘'  "J*  9327"^* 

Sens.  BowneX  George,  Byrd,  Langer,  ojid  Hart  were,  appointed  conf ^Si-oes  (p.932S). 


Passed  Xthout  amendment '’H.R.  5^31*  to  include  the  heads  ^  executive  de- 


partments  and  ^oncios  within  the. purview  of  the  Civil  Serviegf' Rc '  irement  Act; 
i'D*  9329).  ThiXbill  v/ill  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  /  _  i, 

Passed  witho^  amendment  R.R.  S673>  to  amend  the  Civil/' Service  Rc;tirement 


an 


Act  so  as  to  prohl^t  a  Federal  Gr.rplcyce  from  receiving,  ^multaneously, 
annuity  under  the  Adt  and  compensation  for  injury  or  dis^l^bility  raider  the  Ei.i- 
Ployecs  Compensation Xct  (p.  93  29)*  ‘  '-s  bill  will  noy^be  sent  to  ^thc  President 

Passed  without  amWidraent  H.R.  6903,  to  provide  adjustment  for  the  , 
v/ithin-grade  promotions\or  veterans , on  ur o bat i o naiy  app 0 intm ent s  prior  to  eiy* 
try  into  the  service,  in  \ases  where,  because  of  m^itary  service,  tmey  were  ^ 
unable  to  accept  appointmeJ^  when  tlicir  names  we^  first  reached  on  tne  regis¬ 
ter  (p.  9329).  This  bill  v^ll  now  be  sent  to  J^e  President. 

Passed  as  reported  H.R. ’’■^532,  to  pcimiit 
designate  disbursing  officers 

emplo^^ 


over'"  ♦ 


ment  employebo  -  -  y-  —  - 

time,  leave,  and  holiday  compensation  coimpeted  at  night  rates  pursuant  to 
Comptroller  General  decisions  ( >  tQ20)  This  bill  applies  only  to  those  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  several  trades  anb.  o^u^^tions  whoso  compensation  is  fixedly 
wage  boards  or  other  wage-fixing  auth^ities  and  who  received  a  differential 

for  work  performed  at  night.  ■  /  \  ...  ...  j. . 

Parsed  with  amendment  H.R.  t^urovidc  for  the  uniform,  administration 

of  efficiency  ratings  (pp.  9326-7^.  'v 

Set  aside,  on  request  of  Roll,  1 ,  the  passage  of  b.  21S3j  s-U 

thorize  heads  of  executive  dep^tments  and  llgencies  to  grant  scientific,  teCh 
nical,  and  professional  emploj^ees  leaves  of  ^scnce  for  advanced  research  and 

'%>assed^as  reported  S. /^6l,  to  moke  offc&tWc  as' of. g Jan.  1,  19^2,  the 
lOOf^  earning  provisions  q/ the  act  Uiich  entitleV’^ployccs  of  contractors^ with 


the  U.S.  outside  the  U.^f  to  compensation  for  inju 

9303-9)*  ^ 

Passed  over  on  ^ejection  of  Sen.  Ball,  Minn.,  H 
listed  personnel  of  4he  armed  forces  certain  benefits 

leave  (pp.  9332-3)>* 

Bogan  debat on  S,  J.  Res.  d1,  to  Cuiend  the  constit 
for  euqal  right/  for  women  (up.  9345-S»  93^9-55)* 


death,  or  detention  (pp. 


4051,  to  grant  to  en- 
lieu  of  accumulated 


;ion  so  as  to  urovide 


Bi 


19' 


-s cussed  and 

ASSISTAIH)  SEC^TARIES  OF  AGR I  CULTURE,  /passed  overmen  objecti 
ITo'^^r. ,  2.  1^0,  'to  provide  for  two  additional  Assistant  Secre 

ture  (p.  9'^17K  . 


of  Sc  ..  VJherry, 
ries  of  A*.,ricul- 


20 


stock  mar- 
"U'eater 


L 


.  PRICE  COjSfrROL.  Sen.  I'Bierry,  Hobr. ,  discussed  conditions  in  the  li^€ 
kets  since  the  removal  of  price  controls,  claiming  that  receipts  ? 
thaiv'Tor  the  comparable  period  lafet  vear,  and  that  . prices, 
moval  of  subsidies  are  not  unreasonable;  reported  conditions 
■  kdl;  discussed  prices  on  finished  goods  in  Washington  to  show  thao  increases 
'  have  not  been  unreasonable;  and  inserted  an  ^icrican  Meat  Institute  re. o_^^, 
/"An  Exaninetion  of  the  Government  Food  Subsidy  Program^  prepared  oy  tne 


\  Cham'ber  of  Conmerce,  Agriculture  Dcpartucnt,  and  other  statements  oh  food  ar 
(Clothing  prices -.since  the  removal  of  price  control  (upt  9355~6S)« 


21.  \J0(Sh,  Sen.  Morse,  ,0reg- ,  urged  passc-gc  of  S.  2033*  to  provide  for  pric^sup~ 
lDort>,  standards  v/ork,  and  research  on  uool  (p. 


22*  ITOHINATipiTS.  Confirmed  the  nominationa  of  James  Isleih  to  h o . Lr lyL  Baailc  Coia- 
mission^  (PCA)  and  R.M.  Littlejohn  to  he  ¥rr  Assets  Administra,toj/^(liis  nonina- 
tion  vras  \cportcd  earlier  hy  the  llilitar?/  Affairs  Commit  tee)  (mp»^69~70) . 

V 

23*  l.'OOL  S,  2033*  as  reported  hy  the  A'-ricultural  and  ^rcstry  Cemraitte^ 

(see  Digest  1^)  eliminates  the  provision  for  support  paymei^  a-s  one  means  of 
price  support  ^d  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  o^receimts  from 
practical- forms  fees. 


HOUSL 


25*  I'HIRD  DEFICIENCY  AFP  RO!^  lAT  I  ON  BILL,  .  Received  the  coi^eroncc  report  on  this 

hill,  H.R.  6885  (pp.  9^-7).  The  conference  repost  provides  $10,000  for  sal¬ 
aries  and  expenses,  BDI;\$l4l,000  for  inspection  /(nd  quarantine,  BAI  (includes 
Scrate  amendment  providing $85,000  for  S--.n  Islaiii  quarantine  ‘station  v;hich  is 
reported  in  technical  disag^cment,  hut  it  wilj/he  moved  that  'the  He.'.ee  recede 
and  -concur);  and  the  conferc^  proposed  an  ar^ndnent  to  the  language  (inserted 


hy  the  Senate)  authorizing  CCCVbo  piu'chase  surplus  potatoes,  v/hich  will  read 
an  folloi-^s:  ’^Notwithstanding  aW  other  pr^ision  of  law,  the  Cc  modity  Credit 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  pur^ase  sunAus  potatoes  ( including- sweetpotatoes) 
produced  during  the  year  1946  and\p  prpi^ss  and  sell  such  potatoes  to  any  for¬ 
eign  country,  and,  upon  requisition\  t^ the  Army  and  to  the  Uiiitod  iI;.tions 
Relief  and  Rohahilitation  Administration  for  the  relief  of  hungry  pcole." 


/  V 


26*  SOCIAL  SECURITY,  l^he  ^ules  *^onmitt;/e  ref^rted  a  resolution  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.R.  7037,  to  amend  the  Social  S$qurity  Act  (pp.  9377r  94l2) . 


27.  RESEARCH;  ATOMIC  HIERGY.  Began  debate  on  S,  1717*  the  atomic— energy  hill  (_p. 
.  ;  9377-403). _ _ 


28.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  The  Expe^itures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Co.  mittee  re¬ 
ported  with  amendments  Sy'1636,  to  _  amend  the  Surp^s  Propeft37-  to  designate 
the  State  Department  asyxhe  disposal  agency  for  surolus  ■orouePty^  cut  side  the 
.  continental  U.  S.  (H.RgO-  2546)  (p.  94l2). 


29.  PRICE  CONTROL.  Rep.y^nith,  Ohio,  v;a.s  appointed  a  confe^e  on  the  nrice— control 

extension  measure  /n  placd  of  Rep.  Cr.avford,  Mich,  (p,  ^72). 

30.  PUBLIC  DEBT.  Rey.  Rich,  Pa.,  called  for  reduction  in  the  n^iona.l  debt  (pp. 

.  9372-3).  / 


31.  GRij-IN  SHORT^^E,  Received,  a  Syra.cusc,  il.Y.,  citizens’  -oetition -lo^otesting  agair 
the  recen^- USDA  order  reducing  the  amount  of  grain  to  he  allocal^^  to  the  brew¬ 


ing  industry  (p,  94l3). 


/ 


■  •  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

32,  PUBLy^  LANDS;  ^VETERANS.  S.  2449,  h;^  Se.-,  Mitchell,  U^ash.,  to  extend  t^^veter-  . 
>  of  Uorld  Urr  II  preference  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  lands  diSmose^of 

wider  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  ilct.  To  Puhl-ic  Lands  and  Surveys  Co  n-itti 

..  (:-.  9298.) 


1946 
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l^e  House,  and  appropriates  $3,800,000  addi- 
onal  for  rivers  and  harbors,  under  “Olvll 
fuJiftlons,  Corps  of  Engineers,”  as  proposed 
by  Tbe  Senate,  Instead  of  $2,500,000,  as  pro- 
poseoSby  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates  an  addi¬ 
tional  anmunt  of  $15,116  for  salaries.  United 
States  Suta’eme  Court,  fiscal  year  1947,  as 
proposed  b^he  Senate. 

Amendment  Nos.  89  and  90,  relating  to 
surplus  appropriation  rescissions:  Rescinds 
$320,596  of  fun^  available  for  access  roads. 
Public  Roads  Administration,  Instead  of 
$641,193,  as  propos^  by  the  House,  and  no 
rescission,  as  propoiW  by  the  Senate,  and 
rescinds  $199,000  of  ^e  maritime  training 
fimd.  Coast  Guard,  as  Roposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  instead  of  $274,325,^  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendments  Nos.  91  to  1^,  inclusive,  re¬ 
lating  to  judgments  and  aut^rized  claims: 
Appropriates  $8,720,457.59,  as^roposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  $5,860,42^1,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGEEEMEN'i 

Amendment  No.  33,  relating  to  the  Jtopro- 
priatlon  for  the  United  Nations  Reller^nd 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  It  wlll^e 
moved  to  Insert  In  lieu  of  such  amendmem 
the  following: 

“without  any  deletions  or  modifications 
by  censorship  of  their  reports  dealing  with 
such  subjects:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
used  for  the  transportation,  delivery,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  supplies,  commodities,  or 
equipment  to  or  for  any  recipient  country 
until  the  Director  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin¬ 
istration  has  advised  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  such  country  has  arranged  for  the 
prompt  distribution  of  such  supplies,  com¬ 
modities,  and  equipment” 

Amendment  No.  34,  relating  to  surplus 
property,  care  and  handling.  It  will  be 
moved  to  Insert  In  lieu  of  such  amendment, 
the  following: 

“SUEPLUS  PHOPERTT,  CARE  AND  HANDLING 

“Surplus  property,  care  and  handling: 
That  current  naval  and  military  appropria¬ 
tions  shall  be  available  for  the  care  and  han¬ 
dling  of  property  wherever  situated  declared 
surplus  to  disposal  agencies  pending  reim¬ 
bursement  for  such  expenses  by  such  dis¬ 
posal  agencies  or  in  consequence  of  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations  hereafter  made  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  owning  agencies,  any  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding :  Provided,  That 
reimbursement  shall  not  be  made  for  pay 
and  allowances  and  subsistence  of  military 
and  naval  personnel  within  the  numbers  apy' 
propriated  for  heretofore.”  / 

Amendment  No.  46,  relating  to  veter^ls’ 
educational  facilities.  Bureau  of  Commi^ty 
Facilities.  It  will  be  moved  to  rece^r  and 
concur  in  such  amendment  with  an  jmiend- 
ment  making  the  appropriation  $m000,000. 
instead  of  $100,000,000,  and  licking  the 
amount  for  administrative  expe^es  to  $3,- 
000,000  instead  of  $4,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  51,  relatlna^o  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commissi^.  It  will  be 
moved  to  recede  and  conciy  in  such  amend¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  52>/4y#elating  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  canteens  by  jfiie  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration.  It  will  bw  moved  to  recede  and 
concur  in  such  amendment  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  providing  a^  appropriation  of  $4,000,- 
000,  instead  of  $^000,000. 

Amendment^o.  60,  appropriating  an  addi¬ 
tional  amoui^,  fiscal  year  1947,  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  m^rantine.  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  D^artment  of  Agriculture.  It  will 
be  mov^  to  recede  and  concur  in  such 
amendnlent. 

Arnendment  No.  62,  relating  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  It  will  be  moved 
to  Insert  in  lieu  of  such  amendment  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


“COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  purchase  surplus  potatoes  (in¬ 
cluding  sweetpotatoes)  produced  during  the 
year  1946  and  to  process  and  sell  such  pota¬ 
toes  to  any  foreign  country,  and,  upon  req¬ 
uisition,  to  the  Army  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admln- 
i^ration  for  the  relief  of  hungry  people.” 

Amendment  No.  63,  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  appropriation  “Compiling 
census  reports,  and  so  forth,  1946,”  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  It  will  be  moved  to 
recede  and  concur  in  such  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  64,  amending  the  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Appropriation  Act,  1947,  for  the  compilation 
of  foreign  trade  statistics.  It  will  be  moved 
to  recede  and  concur  in  such  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  69,  appropriating  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  for  the  construction  of  rec¬ 
lamation  projects. 

Amendment  No.  77,  lifting  the  existing 
limitation  upon  allowances  for  living  quarters 
of  Foreign  Service  personnel  as  to  such  per¬ 
sonnel  serving  at  posts  in  certain  specified 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  328 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AMENDING  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 
AND'  the  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  710,  Rept.  No.  2530), 


countries.  It  will  be  moved  to  recede  and  •’Vhich  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
concur  in  such  amendment.  ■' 

Amendment  No.  81,  relating  to  the  replace/' 
ment  or  rehabilitation  of  facilities  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  / 

^.Amendment  No.  86,  providing  for  mimer- 
in^out  payments  to  certain  former  members 
of  t^e  armed  services.  It  will  be  mAved  to 
recede  and  concur  in  such  amendnrfent. 

AmcMment  No.  119,  increasing  J^m  $1,050 
to  $1,30\ the  previously  establ^ed  ceiling 
price  to  bayiaid  for  passenger-jurying  auto¬ 
mobiles.  ipwiii  be  moved  to  yecede  and  con¬ 
cur  in  such  amendment. 

Amendmenv'No.  120,  rejiJeallng  previously 
enacted  provlsi«s  limitl^  passenger-auto¬ 
mobile  procurement  t<yused  or  surplus  ve¬ 
hicles.  It  will  be  m^gd  to  recede  and  concur 
in  such  amendment. 

Amendment  NoyGSV  changing  a  section 
number.  It  will  bp  mov^  to  recede  and  con¬ 
cur  in  such  amendment. 

CLARENdE  Cannon, 

Louis  C.  Rj^baut, 

W.  F.  NorrS^, 

Jamie  L.  WHfcwEN, 

John  Taber  Except 
as  to  amendnlcnt 
No.  64), 

Everett  M.  Dihksen, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAECER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 


Adams 

[Roll  No.  225] 
Courtney 

Harris 

Allen,  Ill. 

Cox 

Hubert 

Allen,  La. 

Cravens 

Hendricks 

Anderson,  Calif. Crawford 

Hoffman,  Mich, 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Crosser 

Holifield 

Arends 

Curley 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Daughton,  Va. 

Hook 

Beckworth 

Davis 

Johnson, 

Bennet,  N.  Y. 

Dawson 

Lyndon  B. 

Boren 

Earthman 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Boykin 

Engel,  Mich. 

Jonkman 

Bunker 

Fallon 

Kerr 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Fernandez 

KUday 

Camp 

Gardner 

King 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Gibson 

LaFollette 

Clements 

Gillespie 

Ludlow 

Cochran 

Goodwin 

McGehee 

Coffee 

Gossett 

McGllnchey 

Colmer 

Hall, 

McGregor 

Cooper 

Edwin  Arthur  McKenzie 

dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7037) 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
,blll  are  hereby  waived.  That  after  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  in 
order,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mekns  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate 
but  such  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion,  except  one  mo- 
■tlon  to  recommit. 

(  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 
;  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
.  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
,  May]. 

1  Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  transcendent  importance  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  us,  which  quite  literally  will 
affect  the  destiny  of  nations  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  millions  of  lives,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  time  allotted  for  the  debate 
is  inadequate.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  Members,  I  gather,  who  would  like 
to  make  remarks  but  cannot  do  so  in 
the  time  as  now  fixed.  I  therefore  ask 
:  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  gen- 
'  eral  debate  be  extended  tv/o  additional 
'  hours. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  if  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee  wants  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  time 
1  hour,  that  is  perfectly  agreeable,  but 
we  have  other  important  matters  which 
must  be  disposed  of. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  There  is  no  matter  more 
Important  than  this.  Millions  of  lives 
may  be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Most  Members 
know  how  they  are  going  to  vote  on  this 
matter. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  If  they  do,  they  know 
almost  more  than  those  of  us  who  have 
been  working  on  this  matter  for  6  months, 
because  we  are  confused,  and  we  have 
studied  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentlewoman 
recognizes  that  I  said  we  were  willing  to 
extend  the  time  1  hour.  The  gentle¬ 
woman  has  that  concession. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  time  for  general 
debate  be  extended  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
woman  withdraw  her  request? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  accept  the  exceedingly 
gracious  compromise  suggested  by  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object,  if  you  look 
at  the  program  for  this  week  you  will 
find  that  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Sat¬ 
urday  we  have  a  very  full  schedule,  with 
the  Social  Security  Act  put  as  the  last 
part  of  the  schedule,  to  be  considered 
Saturday  afternoon  or  Saturday  night. 
I  am  am  not  going  tc  object  to  the  re¬ 
quest,  but  I  hope  nobody  else  will  try  to 
extend  the  debate,  because  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  loan  at  times  there  were  not  40  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  floor  to  hear  that  important 
discussion. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  my  good 
friend,  will  not  object  to  having  an  extra 
hour  of  general  debate.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  will  not  object  to 
this  request,  I  think  we  will  save  time. 
Let  us  compromise  on  1  hour. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  withdraw  my  objec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


extension  op  remarks 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  radio  program  in 
which  four  Members  of  Congress,  in¬ 
cluding  himself,  participated. 

development  and  control  of  atomic 

ENERGY 


Mr  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  t) 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Comm 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
consideration  of  1 
bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  development  a 
control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

*  the  House  resolved  Its 

into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoi 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  cons: 


eration  of  the  bill  S.  1717,  with  Mr.  John 
D.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  May]  is  recognized 
for  2y2  hours  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Short]  is  recognized  for 
2V2  hours. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  legislation  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  history  back  of  it,  I  feel  impelled 
today  to  use  some  of  the  time  I  have  on 
this  subject  in  making  an  explanation  of 
some  of  the  misrepresentations,  false 
rumors,  and  reports  that  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  throughout  the  country  and 
in  the  public  press  with  regard  to  my 
position  on  the  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  that  will  accuse  me  of  ever  wil¬ 
fully  obstructing  important  legislation 
before  that  committee.  This  legislation 
came  up  early  last  year.  There  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  through 
the  Speaker’s  office  a  burning,  zealous 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asking  for  the  prompt  and 
effective  enactment  of  atomic  energy 
legislation.  That  message  came  to  the 
Speaker  and  was  promptly  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs.  when  I  immediately  called  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  in  order  to  hold  hearings. 
We  conducted  hearings  on  what  was  then 
known  as  the  May-Johnson  bill.  That 
bill  was  no  more  a  May  bill  or  a  Johnson 
bill  than  it  was  a  Jones  bill.  It  was 
written  in  the  War  Department  after 
long  study  and  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  involved.  It  was  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  Speaker,  as  I 
have  said,  with  a  recommendation  for 
speed.  In  order  to  give  speed  I  called 
hearings  on  it  on  October  9,  1945.  The 
War  Department  sent  a  very  able,  very 
conscientious,  and  very  distinguished 
officer  as  a  spokesman  of  the  Department 
to  present  the  legislation  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  That  officer  was  none  other  than 
the  then  Under  Secretary  of  War.  now 
Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Robert  P.  Pat- 
teison,  a  man  who  has  the  confidence, 
esteem,  and  admiration  of  the  entire 
Congress,  and  deservedly  so.  When  he 
came  to  the  committee  he  came  as  he 
always  did,  with  a  frank,  open,  and 
plain  statement  of  where  he  stood  and 
what  he  wanted.  For  the  purpose  of 
justifying  the  position  of  my  committee, 
which  has  been  bludgeoned,  maligned,’ 
and  criticized,  particularly  myself,  and 
I  know,  falsely,  and  make  us  right  with 
the  House,  with  the  country,  and  with 
the  public  in  general,  I  am  going  to  read 
Judge  Patterson’s  opening  statement 
He  said,  and  I  quote; 

The  bill  that  is  before  your  committee  to¬ 
day  reflects  the  views  of  the  men  who  were 
most  responsible  for  the  wartime  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy  as  to  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  controlling  and  carrying 
forward  development  In  this  field  within  the 
United  States.  It  embodies  all  the  points  on 
domestic  policy  recommended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  last 
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The  manner  in  which  this  legislation  was 
prepared  will  be  of  Interest  to  you.  In  May 
of  this  year,  2  months  before  the  test  in 
New  Mexico  showed  conclusively  that  the 
atomic  bomb  would  work.  Secretary  Stim- 
son,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  ap¬ 
pointed  an  interim  committee  to  recommend 
legislation  that  would  insure  that  this  dis¬ 
covery  would  be  controfled  and  developed 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  Secretary — 

Meaning  Secretary  Stimson — 

served  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
George  L.  Harrison,  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and 
present  president  of  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  as  his  alternate.  Mr.  Harrison 
is  here  today.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  Secretary  James  F.  Byrnes, 
then  a  private  citizen;  Ralph  A.  Bard,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  William  L.  Clayton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State:  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  and  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington:  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  chairman  of  the  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  and  president 
of  Harvard  University;  and  Dr.  Karl  T. 
Compton,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  and  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Field  Service  in  thfe  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development. 

General  Groves  was  present  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  members  were  also  aided  by  the 
advice  and  experience  of  eminent  scientists 
who  had  rendered  invaluable  service  in  the 
atomic  bomb  project — Dr.  J.  R.  Oppen- 
heimer.  Dr.  E.  O.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi, 
and  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton.  Representative 
industrialists  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  project  also  assisted  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  work. 

The  drafting  of  the  bill,  in  line  with  the 
principles  and  policies  established  by  the 
committee,  was  done  by  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth 
C.  Royall  and  Mr.  William  L.  Marbury. 

Let  me  add  at  this  point  that  General 
Royall  spent  2  weeks  in  the  committee 
room  working  with  the  committee  in 
drafting,  redrafting,  doctoring,  amend¬ 
ing,  and  changing  the  bill.  Then  on  the 
8th  day  of  last  November  we  reported 
that  bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  thought  we  had  done  what  the  armed 
forces  wanted,  and  I  think  yet  that  we 
did.  The  bill  provided  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  the  military  secret  of  the 
atomic  weapon  as  a  military  weapon  but 
it  provided  also  for  adequate  facilities  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  infor¬ 
mation,  scientific  research,  and  develop¬ 
ment  on  atomic  subjects  through  col¬ 
leges,  universities,  schools,  and  industrial 
laboratories  throughout  the  country.  We 
did  everything- we  could  to  make  it  a 
workable  bill  in  order  that  we  might  do 
two  things;  Carry  forward  the  policy  of 
the  War  Department  in  that  they  were 
to  have  control  of  all  our  military  secrets, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  most 
possible  liberal  provisions  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  research  program  that  they 
outlined  to  us.  Now,  that  bill  has  been 
on  the  House  Calendar,  and  is  still  on 
the  House  Calendar,  but  about  8  months 
later  the  Senate  Atomic  Bomb  Commit¬ 
tee  reported  a  bill  that  is  now  pending 
before  you  and  debated  it  briefly  and 
sent  it  to  this  House,  and  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

Now,  here  Is  where  the  rub  comes.  If 
you  want  to  call  it  that.  I  was  charged 
by  the  press,  by  radio  commentators  all 
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over  the  country,  with  being  guilty  of 
obstructionist  tactics  in  trying  to  defeat 
the  report  of  Senate  1717. 

Mr.  ►^HORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  And  I  was  charged  with 
you,  and  it  is  a  dirty  lie — a  dirty  lie. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  my 
colleague’s  plain  and  emphatic  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  with  which  I  agree 
heartily,  that  I  made  three  different  pro¬ 
posals  to  my  committee  that  this  bill  be 
I'eported  to  this  House  without  amend¬ 
ment  imder  a  wide  open  rule,  so  that 
every  man  could  express  his  views  in  the 
form  of  amendments  and  debate.  I  did 
it  because  I  felt  that  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  would  do  what  it  wanted  to 
do  with  this  legislation  in  any  event. 
That  is  what  I  think  you  will  do.  How¬ 
ever,  the  committee  pursued  the  other 
course.  What  is  that  course?  That  is 
the  wise  legislative  procedure  that  has 
been  adhered  to  by  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  its  beginning. 

That  way  is  to  take  the  bill  up  and 
read  it  for  amendment.  While  that  was 
going  on  I  was  besieged  and  beset  by 
both  sides  of  my  committee,  one  side 
charging  me  with  rushing  it  too  much 
and  the  other  side  not  necessarily  back¬ 
ing  me  up  with  attendance;  and  I  was 
handicapped  and  crippled,  and  it  took 
me  a  long  time  to  get  it  out  of  committee, 
not  a  long  time  but  a  couple  of  weeks  that 
we  worked  upon  it.  I  wanted  to  justify 
myself  brfore  this  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  as  not  being  an  obstructionist. 

The  committee  pursuing  the  usual  and 
customary  procedure  of  reading  the  bill 
section  by  section  for  amendment  did 
adopt  several  amendments.  The  first 
amendment  adopted  is  the  bone  of  con¬ 
tention.  The  bill  sets  up  a  commission 
composed  of  five  members  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  as  usual.  They  were  all 
possibly  to  be  civilian  members.  The 
Committee  in  an  effort  to  give  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment,  the  armed  forces,  if 
you  please,  the  group  of  people  to  whom 
when  war  comes  again,  should  it  come, 
we  would  run  like  birds  for  shelter,  for 
protection  and  defense,  the  committee 
decided  that  they  ought  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  that  commission.  While 
I  think  we  wrote  a  defective  amend¬ 
ment,  I  know  what  it  intended.  The 
amendment  merely  provides  that  at  least 
'  one  of  these  commissioners  and  not 
more  than  two  shall  be  representatives 
of  the  armed  forces.  A  civilian  could 
of  course  be  a  representative  of  the 
armed  forces.  What  the  committee 
really  intended  to  do  was  to  say  that  he 
should  be  a  member  of  the  armed  forces; 
but  the  phraseology  is  “representative 
of  the  armed  forces”  and  that  is  where 
the  issue  will  come  in  this  House.  When 
that  question  is  settled  I  believe  prac¬ 
tically  everything  else  except  section  11 
relating  to  patents  will  be  easy  going. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Inasmuch  as  the 
atomic  bomb,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  war  instrument  why  should  not 
the  armed  forces  have  something  to  say 
about  it? 


Mr.  MAY.  If  the  gentlemen  can 
answer  his  own  question  in  any  ;way  but 
thre  affirmative  he  can  do  more  than  I. 
I  believe  they  should  have;  but  I  want 
this  House  to  have  its  own  say  about  it, 
and  whatever  this  House  does,  of  course, 
binds  me. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
other  body  contained  a  provision  for  a 
military  advisory  commission  or  com¬ 
mittee,  why  the  necessity  for  adding  the 
provision  which  the  gentleman  admits 
is  the  controversial  item  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAY.  You  can  give  advice,  but 
if  you  can  not  enforce  it,  the  advice 
amounts  to  nothing. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  But  it  does  pro¬ 
vide  for  enforcement. 

Mr.  MAY.  Just  a  moment.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  liaison  committee  with  a 
director.  The  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  went  event  further  than 
I  have  already  stated  by  providing  that 
that  director,  or  the  member  of  that 
committee  having  to  do  with  the  military 
application  of  atomic  energy,  should  be 
a  representative  of  the  armed  forces; 
and  that  is  the  elaboration  or  extension 
of  the  provision  that  I  first  stated. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  MAY.  I  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  I  understand 
that  this  liaison  committtee  has  a  means 
of  directive  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War  applying 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  so 
there  is  directive  power  in  the  hands  of 
this  liaison  committee. 

Mr.  MAY.  What  I  would  say  about 
this  liaison  committee  is  that  it  has  no 
power  to  settle  anything.  It  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  War  and  Navy.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  required  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  committee  and  keep  it  informed 
on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the 
committee  deems  to  relate  to  military 
applications,  and  the  committee  can 
make  recommendations  to  the  commis¬ 
sion.  If  the  commission  acts  adversely 
to  the  interests  of  the  War  or  Navy  De¬ 
partments,  the  liaison  committee  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  President. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  have 
read  in  the  papers  and  heard  it  expressed 
on  the  radio  that  this  committee  wants 
the  military  people  on  this  commission 
to  dominate  it.  Was  that  ever  expressed 
by  anybody  in  our  committee  meetings, 
either  executive  or  open? 

Mr.  MAY.  It  never  was  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  and  that  was  never 
the  spirit  or  intent.  All  the  committee 
had  in  mind  was  it  wanted  some  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  armed  forces  on  the 
commission  and  on  the  committee.  If 
there  is  anyone  here  who  can  file  a 
valid  objection  to  that  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do  when 
the  next  war  occurs  for  relief  and  for 
protection. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  If  that  idea  was  not 
conveyed  to  the  committee  it  should 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  one  of  the 
things  that  nettled  me  a  little  bit  was 
the  fact  that  a  distinguished  Member 
of  another  body  went  on  the  radio  with¬ 
out  ever  asking  me  a  word  about  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  House  committee  hearings  and 
without  asking  about  the  facts  and  called 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  fact  they  were  about  to  be  be¬ 
trayed  and  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs,  just  as  though  if  a  bill  is  passed 
by  one  body,  never  presumed  in  either 
body  to  be  absolutely  correct,  the  body 
receiving  it  must  unquestionably  take  it, 
swallow  it,  hook,  line,  and  sinker  even 
without  bait. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  it 
correct  to  say  that  the  person  who  went 
on  the  radio,  as  the  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  person  who  introduced 
this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  MAY.  Well,  I  think  everybody 
heard  the  radio  address.  I  have  brought 
this  bill  here  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  that 
committee,  after  cool  consideration  and 
judgment,  and  I  forget  everything  that 
happened  in  the  committee,  all  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  controversies  we  had,  be¬ 
cause  we  always  have  them.  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  have  them.  If  every¬ 
body  were  of  one  mind  there  would  be 
no  issue  to  settle.  When  there  are  is¬ 
sues  and  they  are  debated,  discussed, 
and  finally  concluded.  I  feel  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  present  the  views 
of  the  committee  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  let  the  House  work  its 
will  with  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  appeal  to 
the  Members  today,  not  necessarily  to 
support  my  views,  not  necessarily  to  op¬ 
pose  my  views,  but  to  use  their  conscience 
and  their  judgment  in  the  face  of  the 
responsibilities  that  fall  upon  their 
shoulders  in  these  changing  times.  Un¬ 
der  the  law  as  it  is  today  the  atomic- 
bomb  secret  is  protected  by  the  War 
Department.  Under  the  law  as  it  may 
be  changed  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen.  I  hope  for  the  best,  but  I  believe 
my  position  on  the  subject  is  accurate 
and  right. 

Here  is  what  it  is :  I  think  we  ought  to 
maintain  and  keep  this  military  secret 
just  as  sacredly  and  carefully  as  we  keep 
any  other  military  secret  we  have,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  it  is,  and  this  one  in 
particular,  until  such  time  as  diplomats, 
statesmen,  and  our  representatives  in 
negotiations  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth  may  arrive  at  an  agreement,  a 
treaty,  compact,  or  whatever  it  is  they 
arrive  at,  to  eliminate  the  atomic  bomb 
as  a  military  weapon. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr-.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
officially  we  are  still  at  war,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MAY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  under  the  law  today  this  secret  is 
definitely  in  the  military  . and  we  are  pro¬ 
tected.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  MAY.  Well,  in  my  view  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  understanding  of  the  great 
War  Department  and  our  Army  and  its 
great  leadership,  I  think  it  will  be  there 
just  as  long  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be 
kept  there,  and  it  will  be  safe  while  they 
keep  it. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Is  there 
any  provision  in  any  law  or  act  passed 
by  parliament  or  congress  of  other 
nations,  other  than  Great  Britain  or 
Canada,  that  yields  any  of  their  war 
secrets  to  us? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  The  gen¬ 
tleman’s  contention  is  that  we  ought  to 
retain  this  great  military  secret  of  oui’s 
until  we  know  what  the  world  is  going 
to  do  in  settling  these  matters  about  the 
atomic  bomb? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  that  the  atomic 
bomb,  as  a  weapon,  ought  to  be  out¬ 
lawed,  just  exactly  like  we  outlawed  poi¬ 
son  gas  and  other  things  that  destroy  the 
human  race.  But  until  that  is  done  by 
a  foolproof,  bombproof  arrangement,  I 
am  opposed  to  giving  the  secret  away. 
However,  I  do  favor  the  most  extensive 
experimentation  and  research  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  all  the  civilian  uses  of  atomic 
energy  in  every  field  and  for  every  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  we  can  better  the  human 
race.  That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  What  is  the  term  of  of¬ 
fice  of  those  as  defined  in  section  2? 

Mr.  MAY.  Five  members  will  serve 
5  years  each,  I  believe,  in  the  Senate  bill. 
In  the  May-Johnson  bill  we  had  nine 
members,  which  I  thought  was  four  too 
many.  It  was  stepped  up  until  it  became 
nine. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  By  the  terms  of  the 
bill  itself  this  is  a  matter  which  is  going 
to  be  capable  of  very  frequent  changes 
because  of  new  inventions.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  that  the  whole  act 
should  be  limited  to  a  period  of,  say,  3 
years,  and  then  new  legislation,  if  needed, 
could  be  enacted  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions? 

Mr.  MAY.  There  are  provisions  in 
both  bills  and  both  reports  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  calling  attention  to  the* 
fact  that  legislative  changes  will,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  have  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time.  No  longer  than  last  Sunday  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Navy  called 
me  and  asked  permission  to  see  me  at  my 
home  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  which 
he  did,  and  presented  me  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  limit  the  operation  of 
this  act  to  3  years.  He  had  to  leave  for 
the  Bikini  experiment  or  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  here  yet. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle¬ 
man  said  5  years.  What  interpretation 
can  be  placed  on  subparagraph  (A)  on 
page  4; 

The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  after  the  expiration  of  2  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  one  at  the  end  of  4  years,  one  at  the 
end  of  5  years,  one  at  the  end  of  6  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  7  years,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  MAY.  He  would  serve  5  years  be¬ 
fore  being  reappointed  at  the  end  of  5 
years.  That  is  a  step-up  provision. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  The  gentleman,  in 
giving  the  language  of  the  bill  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  who  should  participate  on  the 
part  of  the  military,  indicated  that  it 
was  not  clearly  defined  that  the  person 
to  represent  the  military  should  be  a 
military  man;  in  other  words,  an  Army 
man.  Would  there  he  any  objection  to 
correcting  that  language  so  that  it  would 
be  clear  that  somebody  on  this  Commis¬ 
sion  would  be  a  military  man?  Person¬ 
ally,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  they  have  kept  our 
military  and  naval  secrets  without  any 
condemnation,  anyhow,  any  real  con¬ 
demnation,  and  why  would  it  not  be  right 
to  clarify  that  so  that  we  would  always 
have  on  that  board  a  military  man  and 
a  naval  man  or  somebody  that  would  be 
in  that  category  without  any  question? 

Mr.  MAY.  My  views  are  that  my  com¬ 
mittee  really  intended  that  the  term 
“representative”  should  mean  a  military 
man. 

In  view  of  that,  I  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  being  changed  to  that  ex¬ 
tent.  Of  course,  I  am  supporting  the 
bill  as  reported  by  my  committee. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  have  seen 
some-  correspondence  raising  the  same 
question  in  regard  to  patents.  Would 
the  gentleman  mind  clarifying  that? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
clarify  that  at  this  time.  That  is  section 
11  of  the  bill.  It  is  so  far-reaching  and 
wide  in  its  scope  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  many  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  have  objected  to 
it.  The  naval  officer  who  came  to  see 
me  on  Sunday  presented  me  with  a  new 
version  of  it,  which  I  understand  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Patents.  If  it  is, 
we  will  then  have  a  chance  to  debate  it 
and  understand  it. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  am  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  gentleman’s  .conten¬ 
tion  that  the  military  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  Commission.  I  wonder 
if  we  would  be  as  unfortunate  with  the 
civilian  board  as  Canada  has  been.  The 
leaks  that  took  place  in  Canada  all  came 
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from  civilians.  l.fail  to  find  the  name  of 
a  single  officer  of  the  armed  forces  who 
in  any  way  betrayed  his  trust. 

Mr.  MAY.  We  put  really  heavy  pen¬ 
alties  in  this  legislation  against  any  man 
who  betrays  his  trust  or  fails  to  do  his 
duty,  and  I  am  sure  the  average  military 
man,  subject  always  to  court  martial, 
will  be  true. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  What  do  you  do, 
shoot  him? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  the  fine  goes  as  high 
as  $20,000,  and  5  years  in  jail. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  As  I  understand, 
the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  at  the  present  time.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  would  hate  to  think  it  is 
not.  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  If  that  be  true, 
just  what  is  the  need  for  this  legislation 
at  the  present  time?  The  war  has  not 
been  declared  over.  That  is  a  vast  sub¬ 
ject.  I  think  you  could  debate  it  for  a 
whole  year  and  not  be  very  much  fur¬ 
ther  along  than  you  are  right  this  mo¬ 
ment.  It  seems  to  me  this  matter  could 
wait  a  while.  I  do  not  see  any  need  here 
under  the  circumstances  for  stirring  up 
the  matter. 

Mr.  MAY.'  It  will  not  hurt  to  have  the 
legislation  on  the  statute  books,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  enacted.  I  think  the 
bill  ought  to  be  passed,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  that  it  ought  to  be  mad^  perma¬ 
nent  with  the  vast  powers  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  have  and  the  widespread 
facilities  it  will  have  available.  This  bill 
turns  over  to  this  Commission  and  takes 
away  from  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  $2,250,000,000  worth  of  property 
that  has  been  utilized  in  the  development 
of  the  bomb  and  the  other  things  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mi\  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  There  are  two  things  I 
want  to  mention.  One  is  the  question  of 
penalties  for  turning  traitor  on  this  coun¬ 
try  and  giving  away  the  bomb  secret.  In¬ 
stead  of  its  being  a  fine  of  $20,000,  the 
penalty  should  be  death. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  That  should  be  defi¬ 
nitely  known  to  those  who  handle  these 
things. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  such  an  act  would  be  trea¬ 
son  in  its  vilest  form  and  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  death  penalty. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  the  atomic  bomb  secrets  are  not 
now  being  kept  just  as  are  the  secrets 
concerning  all  the  rest  of  our  military 
and  secret  weapons  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  am  sure  they  are,  because 
if  any  had  leaked  out  it  would  have  been 
found  out,  with  the  publicity  facilities  we 
have  in  this  country,  because  I  think 
they  are  adequate,,  from  what  has  been 
happening  around  here  the  last  10  days. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  true  that  if  this  bill 
is  passed  and  if  this  Commission  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  general  understanding  is 
that  David  Lilienthal,  the  head  of  TVA, 
is  to  be  the  chairman  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion?  If  so,  does  the  gentleman  feel  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  we  should  cut  such  a  caper? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  my  colleague  under¬ 
stands  my  position  and  views  as  to  that 
gentleman.  I  prefer  not  to  reexpress 
them  herg*  I  would  not  want  to  see  him 
chairman  of  that  Commission. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  If  this  secret 
is  perfectly  safe  at  the  present  time, 
would  you  not  think  that  if  it  remains 
where  it  is  over  a  period  of  time  it  would 
still  be  as  safe  there  as  it  would  anywhere 
else? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
will  never  reach  the  low  state  of  giving 
away  their"  military  secrets  about  any¬ 
thing,  and  I  believe  that  any  man  who 
would  give  such  secrets  away  would  re¬ 
ceive  speedy,  just,  and  severe  punish¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  What  I  am 
getting  at  is  that  the  secret  is  known  by 
a  rather  limited  number  of  pretty  high- 
grade  military  men;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MAY.  That  is  correct,  together 
with  a  few  top  scientists. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  If  you  want 
to  keep  a  secret,  military  or  otherwise, 
are  you  not  more  aptlio  keep  that  secret 
when  only  a  few  people  know  it  than  you 
are  with  many  knowing  it? 

Mr.  MAY.  That  is  correct,  and  that  is 
Illustrated  by  the  old  saying  that  if  you 
want  to  keep  a  secret,  never  tell  it  to  a 
woman. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  The  point  I 
want  to  bring  out  is  that  by  this  legisla¬ 
tion  more  people  would  know  it. 

Mr.  MAY.  Correct. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  understand  there  is  a 
provision  here  for  the  setting  up  of  an 
enormous  propaganda  organization.  Is 
it  the  understanding  that  Elmer  Davis 
is  going  to  have  charge  of  that?  If  so, 
would  the  gentleman  warm  up  to  that 
kind  of  proposition? 

Mr.  MAY.  The  only  thing  I  know 
about  is  what  I  hear  in  the  hearings  and 
what  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  part  of  it.  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  who  are  to  be  the  members, 
not  having  been  consulted,  and  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  I  will  be  consulted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  The  thing  that 
worries  me  about  this  whole  question  is 
the  talk  we  hear  and  the  things  we  read 
in  the  newspapers  about  giving  this  se¬ 
cret  away.  I  have  never  been  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  anybody  should  want  to 
give  this  secret  away.  It  is  safe  where  it 
is.  Why  turn  it  over  to  this  Commission 
that  vail  be  set  up  under  this  bill  and 
run  the  risk  of  losing  it?  That  is  the 
thing  that  worries  me. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  that  is  a  repetition 
of  what  we  have  been  discussing  here  for 
the  last  5  minutes.  I  have  stated  my 
position  on  that  question  and  I  would 
want  my  colleagues  to  take  their  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  where  they  want  to  stand. 


Mr.  DONDERO.  The  gentleman 
made  some  reference  about  keeping  the 
secrets  of  the  Government  in  a  secure 
place.  Do  you  not  think  the  secrets  of 
this  atomic  bomb  should  be  kept  much 
more  carefully  than  our  confidential  and 
highly  secret  files  which  v/ere  stolen  out 
of  the  State  Department  and  Naval  In¬ 
telligence  during  wartime  when  they 
took  151  files  out  of  the  Department  and 
found  them  in  a  Communist  office  up  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
as  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  absolutely 
secret  the  mechanical  construction  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  that  that  will  be  the 
greatest  move  for  peace  that  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  adage, 
“Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.”  I  certainly  feel  like  a  fool  today, 
because  I  frankly  confess  my  abysmal 
ignorance  of  the  pending  legislation. 
And  the  more  I  listen  to  these  scientists, 
chemists,  physicists,  and  mathematicians 
the  more  confused  I  become. 

I  started  out  really  in  favor  of  this  bill 
in  spite  of  a  lousy,  dirty,  stinking  edi¬ 
torial  charging  me  with  trying  to  ob¬ 
struct  it.  I  voted  for  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  I  think  it  is  the  only  hope 
in  this  world.  I  want  to  implement  it. 
I  think  we  must  do  that. 

Science  is  knov/ledge,  and  Francis 
Bacon  once  said,  “Knov/ledge  is  power.” 
The  trouble  with  us  today  is  that  we  have 
more  power  than  we  know  how  to  use. 
It  is  misguided  and  misdirected.  Dyna¬ 
mite  can  construct  highways  or  it  can 
blow  men’s  brains  into  the  mud.  Unless 
we  learn  from  human  problems,  all  of 
our  science,  knowledge,  and  highly 
boasted  twentieth-century  civilization  is 
going  to  destroy  us.  Let  us  wake  up. 

The  purposes  and  aims  of  this  bill,  no 
doubt,  are  laudable  and  praiseworthy.  I 
would  like  to  vote  for  some  measure  to 
help  us  out  of  our  dilemma,  but  it  con¬ 
tains  certain  provisions  that  are  very 
dangerous.  I  would  like  to  vote  for  a 
measure  that  is  not  unconstitutional  or 
threatens  to  destroy  our  Nation. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  hearings  or  so 
far  on  this  floor  about  the  cost  of  this 
thing. 

Do  you  know  what  we  are  going  to  do? 
We  are  going  to  set  up  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  give  it  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  private  industry  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  like  such  a  blanket, 
broad  delegation  of  powers  run  riot — 
taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  I  have  the  highest  regard, 
of  course,  and  the  greatest  respect  for  our 
professors,  our  economists,  and  our 
teachers.  I  was  one  once.  Thank  God, 
I  stopped  before  I  became  a  member  of 
the  “brain  trust.” 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Yes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  first  of  all, 
speaking  as  a  person  who  is  not  ashamed 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  school 
teacher,  whether  he  believes  that  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  assures  to 
every  single  American  business  that  may 
arise  in  the  future,  an  equal  opportunity 


to  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy,  is  de¬ 
structive  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  SHORT.  No,  but— 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  That  is 
what  the  bill  does. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Well,  that  is  state  so¬ 
cialism.  I  ought  to  be  a  Communist.  I 
have  nothing,  and  want  to  share  it  with 
everybody.  All  that  is  horsey,  horsey 
stuff.  I  cannot  use  stronger  language 
in  the  House. 

Now,  what  does  this  bill  do?  It  sets 
up  a  commission  of  five  members,  the 
chairman  drawing  $17,500  a  year,  and 
the  others  $15,000.  I  insisted  upon  that 
provision,  because  no  doubt  they  could 
earn  much  more  in  private  industry.  But 
they  have  got  a  general  manager  who  is 
going  to  get  $15,000  a  year.  They  have 
a  division  of  research,  a  division  of  pro¬ 
duction,  a  division  of  engineering,  a  divi- 
son  of  mlitary  application.  They  each 
get  $14,000  a  year.  There  is  no  end  to  it! 
The  sky  is  the  limit.  Then,  of  course, 
they  have  got  a  general  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  They  get  $50  a  day,  for  sitting 
wherever  they  want  to  sit  and  hearing 
whatever  they  want  to  hear,  putting  a 
halter  on  you  and  tightening  the  rope 
around  your  neck.  You  do  not  want 
this? 

The  point  is,  we  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  we  are  responsible  to  them 
every  2  years.  They  can  hire  and  fire  us 
this  November.  You  cannot  hire  and 
fire  any  bureaucrat  down  here  in  the 
OPA,  the  CPA,  or  any  other  bureau. 
They  are  “appinted.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  myself  five  additional  minutes. 

They  can  hire  and  fire  us.  You  can¬ 
not  hire  and  fire  them.  The  only  way 
you  can  get  rid  of  them  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  guy  who  appoints  them.  I  think  the 
American  people  will  look  after  that  lit¬ 
tle  task  a  little  later  on.  Destroy  the 
New  Deal — a  rotten  steal. 

Now,  the  other  day  we  voted  $4,400,- 
000,000  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  $3,- 
750,000,000.  There  was  an  additional 
$650,000,000  to  Great  Britain.  Why  did 
we  vote  $650,000,000?  To  cancel  over 
$25,000,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease,  and 
before  they  can  pay  us  the  $25,000,000,000 
in  lend-lease  we  had  to  loan  them  $650,- 
000,000  to  pay  us  with.  What  suckers 
we  are.  -  We  have  given  away  everything 
except  the  dome  of  this  Capitol.  It  is 
sickenirig  to  me.  I  faint  when  they 
laugh.  I  should  not  perhaps  bring  this 
in  the  debate,  but  I  do  not  care.  It  is  in 
the  pattern  and  we  cannot  ignore  it.  The 
only  thing  I  can  say — and  I  do  pray — is 
God  help  us. 

You  propose  now  to  hand  your  enemy 
a  pistol  with  which  to  shoot  you.  Oh! 
You  are  smart  people,  are  you  not?  We 
will  get  it  because  we  asked  it. 

The  United  States  and  our  people  have 
paid,  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have 
paid,  over  $2,000,000,000  to  develop  this 
atomic  bomb.  You  talk  about  mutual 
transactions,  intercourse,  trade;  we  have 
got  everything  to  give,  we  have  got  noth¬ 
ing  to  receive.  Go  on  being  Santa  Claus, 
but  help  our  people  first. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  know  how 
I  am  going  to  vote  on  this  bill.  I  never 
was  so  confused  and  befuddled  in  all  my 
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life.  I  mean  it.  Do  not  laugh — you  are, 
too.  We  spent  long  days  of  study  and 
we  spent  sleepless  nights  upon  it. 

I  have  always  thought  that  science, 
knowledge,  was  international  in  its  scope. 
You  cannot  hamstring  the  mind  of  man; 
you  cannot  corner  his  spirit  by  putting 
up  artificial  barriers.  This  atomic  bomb 
was  the  product  of  many  minds  from 
many  countries.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
so  many  secrets  about  it  if  you  want  to 
know  the  truth. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Is  not  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  cannot  be  kept  a  secret? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  a  point;  and  I  want  to  argue  that 
science  and  knowledge  are  universal,  and 
no  people,  no  nation  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  discovery  of  truth.  This  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  many  minds  from  many  lands. 
The  gentleman  knows  it  and  perhaps 
certain  supposed  enemies  of  ours — I  do 
not  think  we  have  any — we  should  not 
have  any,  although  we  have  not  a  friend 
left  on  the  face  of  the  earth — our  en¬ 
emies  perhaps  know  as  much  about  this 
as  we  do,  or  even  more;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  have  the  methods  of  manufacture, 
the  know-how  production,  as  far  as  the 
integral  parts  are  concerned.  Uranium, 
plutonium,  and  the  nuclear  fission  theory 
have  been  described  to  the  committee. 
I  heard  words  used  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  that  you  cannot  find  in  Webster’s 
Dictionary.  I  think  your  ignorance  is 
about  as  profound  as  mine.  I  admit  it. 

I  know  that  this  thing  called  science 
and  power  can  save  or  destroy  mankind. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to  vote, 
but  I  am  going  to  listen  to  the  very 
charming  and  persuasive  and  delightful 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut.  After 
all,  you  have  your  own  war  departments, 
we  all  have  our  private  war  departments. 
They  give  orders  and  we  usually  obey.  I 
have  listened  to  the  testimony  in  the 
hearings  but  I  am  going  to  listen  to  this 
debate  today.  Every  seat  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  should  be  occupied  today.  The  future 
not  only  of  this  Nation  but  of  mankind 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

(Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Durham]. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
always  glad  to  follow  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  to  listen  to  him  in 
debate.  The  chairman  of  our  commit¬ 
tee  has  outlined  to  you  the  history  of  this 
legislation.  Our  committee  was  the  first 
one  to  take  it  up  in  the  Congress  and  the 
first  to  consider  it. 

We  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 
atomic  energy.  We  had  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  and  during  the  hearings  we  listened 
to  practically  all  the  scientists  connected 
with  this  work.  We  also  listened  to  the 
War  Department  and  other  officials  in  an 
effort  to  seek  advice  and  to  seek  some 
way  to  control  this  weapon.  Hearings 
began  some  30  or  40  days  after  the  first 
one  was  dropped. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
atomic  energy  bill,  S.  1717,  which  is  before 
us. 

We  saw,  nearly  a  year  ago,  the  victori¬ 
ous  conclusion  of  a  war  whose  end  was 
greatly  quickened  by  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs.  To  produce  those  bombs,  a  great 
array  of  scientific  talent  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  problem  for  sevei-al  years 
and  about  $2,000,000,000  of  the  public 
funds  were  spent.  Now  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  establishing  through  legis¬ 
lation  a  public  policy  with  regard  to  the 
further  development  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  to  the  end  of  serving  the 
common  good  of  our  people  in  peace 
and  of  assuring  the  common  defense. 

While  the  first  use  of  atomic  energy 
was  a  military  one,  our  scientists  have 
assured  us  that  important  peacetime 
uses  of  atomic  energy  and  of  the  by¬ 
products  of  atomic  power  plants  are 
already  known  and  that  others  will 
surely  be  developed  as  research  goes  on 
in  this  fietd.  The  Nagasaki  bomb  was 
made  of  a  brand  new  chemical  element, 
plutonium,  manufactured  in  the  uranium 
pile  at  Hanford.  We  are  told  that  for 
every  pound  of  plutonium  produced 
there  were  about  10,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  heat  energy  released  by  nuclear 
fission  and  carried  away  by  the  Columbia 
River.  Now  work  is  proceeding  on  a  pilot 
plant  for  the  utilization  of  such  energy. 
It  is  obvious  that,  because  a  power  pile 
produces  plutonium  as  well  as  power, 
controls  are  necessary  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

In  the  bill  that  came  to  us  from  the 
Senate  after  months  of  hearings,  with 
the  approval  of  both  parties  and  of  the 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  adequate 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  military 
was  provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
top  policy  making  body,  whose  task  Is 
both  to  provide  controls  and  to  promote 
the  further  development  of  atomic 
ener^,  is  to  be  an  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  of  five  full-time  civilian  mem¬ 
bers,  responsible  to  the  President.  This 
Commission  is  to  be  advised  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  plating  to  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy  by  a  military  liaison  com¬ 
mittee.  A  proposal  to  give  the  Army  and 
Navy  a.  greater  degree  of  direct  control 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  after  a  great 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
civilian  control  and  after  the  heads  of 
our  War  and  Navy  Departments  had  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  necessities  of  the  military, 
in  order  to  discharge  their  responsibility 
for  the  national  security,  were  adequately 
provided  for. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  have  thought 
it  wise  to  make  several  amendments 
whose  aim  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
direct  military  control  in  atomic  energy 
development.  I  refer  particularly  to 

(1)  the  amendment  requiring  one  and 
permitting  two  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  be  military  men  on  active  duty; 

(2)  the  amendment  requiring  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Military  Applica¬ 
tions  to  be  a  military  man  on  active  duty; 
and  (3)  the  amendment  permitting  the 
armed  forces,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  to  maintain  their  own  facili¬ 


ties  and  manufacture  atomic  weapons, 
independently. 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  three  amendments  just 
mentioned  constitute  desirable  changes 
in  the  bill,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  their 
removal. 

Referring  to  the  first  of  these  amend¬ 
ments,  it  must  be  evident  that  member¬ 
ship  on  the  commission  is  a  full-time  job 
and  that  no  military  man  could  be  on 
the  commission  and  have,  a£  the  same 
time,  any  other  military  responsibility. 
However,  he  could  not  have  an  undivided 
loyalty  to  the  commission  nor  could  he 
exercise  independent  judgment  since,  as 
an  officer  on  active  duty,  he  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  his  superiors  in  the  Military 
Establishment.  It  is  clear  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  direct  military  control  in 
the  top  policy-making  body  which  our 
military  leaders  tell  us  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  and  which  the  American  people  do 
not  want. 

In  connection  with  all  of  these  amend¬ 
ments,  we  should  recognize  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  our  military  strength,  but 
we  should  also  recognize  the  fact  that  our 
Government  is  participating  in  discus¬ 
sions  about  international  cooperation. 
We  should  take  care  not  to  prejudice  the 
chances  of  success  in  those  discussions. 

Without  the  discovery  of  new  ideas  and 
inventions  there  would  have  been  no  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  world!  Thus  we  see  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions  of  mechanism 
become  the  dynamic  controls  in  our 
modern  economic  system  and  make  it 
necessary  for  political  and  social  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  structure  of  the  modern 
world. 

Speculation  gave  us  investigation  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energJ^  Experimen¬ 
tation  and  research  by  our  scientists 
has  given  us  this  problem.  This  dis¬ 
covery  of  nuclear  fission  has  caused  man 
to  change  his  conception  of  the  earth 
and  universe. 

Tills  is  a  domestic  bill  we  are  dealing 
with  today,  and  our  problem  is  to  work 
this  revolutionary  discovery  into  a  self- 
balancing’,  self-regulating  economic  sys- 
tern  subject  to  the  natural  laws  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  so  that  it  will  not  tram¬ 
mel  or  destroy  our  industrial  liberty,  or 
our  energy  that  has  created  our  private 
business  enterprise  system.  After  many 
trials  and  errors  this  system  has  proven 
to  be  the  best  system  on  earth. 

We  here  in  America  must  take  the  lead. 
As  the  home  of  the  atomic  bomb  America 
has  a  great  moral  responsibility.  And 
let  us  pray,  we  in  making  our  choice  will 
not  fail  mankind  in  this  tragic  hour  but 
will  shoulder  our  responsibility  and  op¬ 
portunity  and  give  fresh  hope  to  the 
stricken  world. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  1  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  In  the  informa¬ 
tion  presented  to  the  gentleman’s  com¬ 
mittee,  is  it  true  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
both  stated  that  the  amendment  with 
reference  to  military  representatives  on 
the  Commission  is  not  necessary? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  am  not  sure  whether  - 
they  made  that  statement  or  not  before 
any  committee.  Our  hearings  were  held 
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long  before  the  Atomic  Committee  was 
set  up. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  record  discloses  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  in  person  and  the  Under  Sec-  . 
retary  of  the  Navy  both  stated  that  they 
favor  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  wanted  answered. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  if  they  appeared  before  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Of  course,  they  know  as 
much  about  the  bill  as  we  do. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  hearings  disclose  that  the  reason 
the  Secretary  of  War  said  he  wanted  the 
Senate  bill  acted  on  promptly  was  his 
anxiety  to  get  some  sort  of  legislation 
promptly,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
provision  for  military  representation  on 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  the  President  sent  us  his  message, 
as  the  chairman  stated  to  you,  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  urging  us  to  enact  this  legislation 
immediately.  Also  at  that  time  the  War 
Department  appeared  before  us,  General 
Groves  himself  appeared  before  us,  and 
asked  that  we  expedite  this  legislation. 
Now  here  we  are  here  9  months  later. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  In  those 
hearings  they  advocated  a  bill  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  very  representation  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  mentioned. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  ,  California.  The 
other  day  they  repeated  their  confirma¬ 
tion  of  xthat  legislation. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  have  here  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  John  Kenney,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  he  made 
before  our  committee  on  June  12.  He 
says,  and  I  quote  from  his  own  testi¬ 
mony: 

The  bill  In  Its  present  form  satisfactorily 
covers  the  Navy’s  primary  interests  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  In  being  able  to  con¬ 
duct  its  own  research  and  development  pro¬ 
grams  without  undue  interference  from  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Harness]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  question? 


Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  until  the  war  is  ofBcially  de¬ 
clared  ended,  until  the  peace  treaties  are 
written,  we  certainly  should  hold  onto  the 
secret  weapon  we  now  have? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  certainly 
do.  I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  rush¬ 
ing  this  legislation  through.  I  believe  the 
security  of  the  Nation  will  be  better  pro¬ 
tected  under  the  present  set-up  than  it 
would  be  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  is  a  threat 
to  free  government.  It  grants  more 
complete  and  sweeping  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  an  executive  agency  than  any 
other  proposal  ever  considered  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  The  bill  liter¬ 
ally  places  in  the  hands  of  a  five-man 
commission  complete  and  absolute  au¬ 
thority  over  American  industry  and  the 
lives  of  our  entire  population.  It  is 
shocking  and  frightening  that  this  pro¬ 
posal  could  advance  as  rapidly  and  get 
as  far  in  this  Congress.  I  implore  the 
House  to  reject  the  bill  and  send  it  back 
to  the  committee. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  section 
11  (c)  of  the  act,  which  provides  for 
compulsory  licensing  of  patents.  That 
is  to  say,  instead  of  giving  the  inventor 
an  ,  exclusive  right  in  his  inventions,  in 
other  words,  the  right  to  exclude  others 
from  the  manufacture,  use,  or  sale  of  an 
invention,  a  patentee’s  invention  shall 
be  made  subject  to  the  right  of  others 
to  make,  use,  and  sell  the  invention  upon 
the  payment  to  the  patentee  of  a  reason¬ 
able  compensation. 

Before  considering  the  advantages  and 
disavantages  of  compulsory  licensing,  it 
is  well  to  point  out  three  distinct  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  present  system  of 
granting  exclusive  rights  to  patent 
owners. 

First.  By  granting  to  the  inventor  an 
exclusive  right  for  a  limited  time,  an  in¬ 
centive  is  given  to  him  to  invent  and 
disclose,  not  conceal,  his  invention  so 
that  after  such  period  pf  limited  time  the 
invention  enters  the  public  domain. 

Second.  A  very  important  advantage  is 
the  encouragement  of  risk  capital  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  exploitation  of  an  Invention, 
frequently  resulting  in  new  industries 
arising  or  old  industries  expanding. 

Third.  By  granting  exclusive  rights  for 
inventions  there  inevitably  arises  compe¬ 
tition  in  developing  inventions.  That  is 
to  say,  inventors  get  to  work  inyenting  a 
substitute  for,  or  a  new  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing,  that  wliich  is  already  patented. 
Many  important  inventions  have  resulted 
from  such  competition. 

Each  of  these  three  advantages  will 
either  be  completely  lost  or  seriously  im¬ 
paired  if  a  system  of  compulsory  licens¬ 
ing  is  adopted. 

Compulsory  licensing  of  patents  has 
long  been  a  controversial  subject.  Bills 
have  been  introduced  at  various  times, 
especially  since  1912,  directed  toward 
encouraging  this  feature  in  our  patent 
system  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
negation  of  the  exclusive  right  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution.  Those  bills 
which  originally  included  compulsory 
licensing  of  all  patents  were  promptly 
amended  to  include  only  future  patents, 
since  it  was  realized  that  compulsory 
licensing  of  patents  already  issued  was 


depriving  the  patent  owner  of  a  property 
right  without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  Committee  on  Patents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  held 
steadfastly  to  the  opinion  that  he  has 
expressed  and  has  consistently  refused 
to  endorse  or  report  anything  that 
smacks  of  compulsory  licensing  of  pat¬ 
ents  which  goes  to  the  very  fundamental 
basis  of  our  progress. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  comment,  and 
would  add  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
has  steadfastly  adhered  to  that  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  is  one  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  a  free-enterprise  system  under  a 
free  government. 

Many  and  extensive  hearings  have 
been  held  by  congressional  committees 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  one  form  or  another  for  compul- 
Tsory  licensing.  Such  hearings  were  held 
in  1912  and  1914  on  the  Oldfield  bills,  in 
1922  on  the  Stanley  bills,  and  in>  1938  on 
the  McFarland  bill.  At  all  of  these  hear¬ 
ings,  patentees,  inventors,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  almost  unanimously  opposed  com¬ 
pulsory  licensing  mainly  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  discourage  invention  and 
that  it  would  favor  large  corporations 
over  smaller  corporations  and  over  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Here  is  a  release  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  should  listen 
to: 

The  McMahon  atomic  energy  bill  (S.  1717) 
reflects  the  bUnd  arrogance  of  bureaucracy 
gone  mad,”  declared  John  W.  Anderson, 
spokesman  for  small  business,  today.  ‘‘The 
bill  would  drive  American  inventive  diligence 
underground.  It  would  create  a  vast  black 
market  in  dangerous  atomic  inventions. 
Secret  agents  of  foreign  governments  would 
And  United  States  inventors  cringing  from 
the  harsh  treatment  threatened  by  their  own 
government.  Pear  and  resentment  would 
lead  to  secret  deals  in  which  alien  agents 
would  get  the  inventions  for  black  cash. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  Nation  to  a  five-man  Commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  read  the  bill 
last  night  and  I  could  not  find  any  place 
where  there  were  any  criminal  penalties 
that  could  be  invoked  against  the  Com¬ 
mission.  While  the  Commission  was 
given  the  power  to  make  regulations,  the 
violation  of  which  would  be  a  crime 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  I 
found  no  criminal  penalties  that  could 
be  invoked  against  the  Commission  for 
disclosures  or  for  any  other  reason. 
How  about  that?  What  does  the  crim¬ 
inal  provision  provide  as  far  as  members 
of  the  Commission  itself  are  concerned? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  think  this 
bill  would  remove  all  security  provisions 
that  we  now  have  against  disclosure  of 
secrets  that  are  in  the  national  interest. 
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There  is  no  provision  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  in  this  bill  that  in  any  way 
prevents  this  Commission  from  dis¬ 
closing  any  of  the  secrets  they  might  get 
when  the  Manhattan  Project  is  turned 
over  to  them.  Moreover,  bear  this  in. 
mind:  This  Commission  is  given  the  au¬ 
thority,  believe  it  or  not,  of  reciprocating 
information  with  any  foreign  nation,  and 
the  Congress  has  no  authority  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Would  the  very  able 
lawyer  from  Indiana,  one  of  the  finest 
Members  of  this  House,  tell  us  what  the 
other  nation^  have  to  give  us  in  reci¬ 
procity. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Even  try¬ 
ing  to  be  generous  and  fair  in  reply  to 
that  question,  I  believe  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  comparatively  little  to  offer 
now,  and  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
comparatively  more  anytime  in  the  next 
several  years. 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  is  all  give  and  no 
take? 

Mr,  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  That  Is 
right.  We  are  habitually  on  the  giving 
end.  Judging  from  our  record,  this  pro¬ 
posal  would  keep  us  there.  There  is  no 
basis  here  for  dealing,  or  reciprocating, 
quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  As  far  as  this  bill  is 
concerned,  the  Commissioners  would 
have  the  power  and  authority  to  turn 
over  the  secrets  of  atomic  energy  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  and  in  return  get  noth¬ 
ing  but  good  will? 

Mr^  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  gentleman  has 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  patent  laws 
of  this  Nation  and  the  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  we  operate ;  and  I  com¬ 
mend  him  for  it.  Does  he  not  think, 
perhaps,  Emerson  had  that  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  that  when  a  man  builds  a  better 
mousetrap  than  his  neighbor  the  world 
will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Absolutely, 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Let  me 
proceed  with  my  prepared  statement: 
then  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  if  I  have 
the  time. 

Witnesses  testified  that  many  worth¬ 
while  inventions  require  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  before  an 
invention  is  attained;  and  that  it  ordi¬ 
narily  takes  many  years  to  perfect  an 
invention  even  after  the  patent  is 
granted.  Often  such  research  results  in 
failure  before  an  invention  to  accomplish 
the  desired  purpose  is  made.  Therefore, 
for  a  corporation  or  an  individual  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  compulsion  a  license  from  the 
patentee  or  the  patentee’s  official  backer 
would  manifestly  be  unfair,  since  the 
person  seeking  the  license  does  not  share 
in  the  expense  of  unsuccessful  research 
and  development.  Those  v/illing  to  risk 
capital  in  the  development  of  new  enter¬ 
prise  would  hesitate  to  do  so  if,  v/hen  he 
is  successful,  others  could  come  in  and 
share  his  success  by  obtaining  a  license 
against  the  will  of  the  patent  owner.  On 


the  other  hand,  if  the  patentee  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  he  would  have  to  bear  his  own 
loss.  In  short,  the  testimony  of  those 
familiar  with  the  subject  has  been  almost 
unanimous  to  the  effect  that  such  legis¬ 
lation  would  discourage  invention  and 
new  enterprise.  Not  only  would  it  dis¬ 
courage  invention  because  of  lack  of  in¬ 
centive  such  as  would  be  given  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  license,  but  compulsory  licensing 
would  render  it  unnecessary  to  compete 
in  making  inventions  since  in  the  main 
those  wishing  to  go  into  a  new  enterprise 
would  be  content  to  force  a  license  for 
inventions  already  made  rather  than 
make  their  own  inventions;  that  is,  to 
create  a  new  and  different  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  result.  Why  take  the 
risk  with  possible  failure  when  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  royalty  he  can  share  the 
fruits  of  others’  efforts? 

The  testimony  in  the  above-mentioned 
hearings  has  fully  brought  out  the  fact 
that  compulsory  licensing  would  lessen 
the  incentive  to  invent,  would  discourage 
the  introduction  of  new  enterprises,  and 
would,  to  a  large  extent,  remove  com¬ 
petition  in  invention.  It  would,  in  fact, 
socialize  our  patent  system. 

The  question  of  compulsory  licensing, 
like  the  provision  in  the  bill  for  taking 
away  from  present  patent  owners  all 
rights  in  the  field  of  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  involves  a  highly  important  con¬ 
stitutional  question.  Mind  you,  I  have 
been  discussing  only  one  section  of  this 
bill.  There  are  many  other  sections  that 
infringe  individual  constitutional  rights. 

Where  a  serious  question  of  constitu¬ 
tionality  is  involved,  as  it  apparently  is 
in  this  issue,  there  is  never  any  valid  ex¬ 
cuse  for  hasty  and  ill-considered  action. 
But  in  this  question  there  is  utterly  no 
reason  whatever  for  us  to  act  In  haste  as 
though  we  were  confronted  by  a  critical 
emergency,  for  technically  at  least  we 
continue  to  be  in  a  state  of  war. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  still  holds  in  his  hands  extraordi¬ 
nary  war  powers.  These  proved  ade¬ 
quate  to  provide  security  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  during  the  period  of  ac¬ 
tual  hostilities.  They  should  certainly, 
therefore,  be  adequate  for  the  tempo¬ 
rary  period  until  peace  is  formally  de¬ 
clared,  if  the  President  will  exercise  them 
as  wisely  and  fuTnly  as  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  he  will. 

I  know  it  is  argued  that  our  failure  to 
take  definitive  action  leaves  the  rest  of 
the  world  doubtful  and  suspicious  of 
America’s  intentions  and  that  it  leaves 
the  field  of  atomic  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  under  military  dominance. 

Neither  argument  is  valid.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  time  and  time  again 
gone  far  more  than  half  way  to  prove  to 
the  v/orld  that  no  decent  nation,  large  or 
small,  has  reason  to  doubt  or  fear  us. 
The  Baruch  proposal  for  international 
controls,  standing  alone,  is  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  that.  If  other  nations  are  not 
disposed  to  accept  it  as  such,  it  is  hardly 
clear  how  tliis  proposed  action  could  win 
their  confidence  and  trust. 

As  for  military  dominance  in  the  field, 
the  simple  fact  remains  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is,  in  fact.  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
as  such  is  directly  superior  to  this  mili¬ 
tary  influence  which  some  people  profess 
to  fear.  If  the  President  is  not  disposed  - 


to  prevent  undue  military  influence  in 
this  field  now,  would  you  expect  him  to 
appoint  civilian  members  to  this  com¬ 
mission  who  would  be  less  favorably  in¬ 
clined  toward  the  military  viewpoint? 

Th6  present  controls  are  purely  tempo¬ 
rary  in  nature,  and  can  be  quickly  termi¬ 
nated  or  altered.  This  proposal  would 
establish  a  permanent  system  of  controls 
far  less  subject  to  change  or  remedy.  A 
hasty  error  at  this  point  could  easily  re¬ 
sult  in  permanent  damage. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  these  controls  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
are  sweeping  and  all-inclusive  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Even  if' any  doubts  as  to  their  con¬ 
stitutionality  ai’e  resolved,  they  are  still, 
in  my  opinion,  too  broad  to  impose  upon 
a  free  economy  without  serious  results. 

I  am  just  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  pro¬ 
tect  atomic  research  and  development 
from  military  domination.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  this  new  force  be  turned 
as  completely  as  possible  from  destructive 
purposes,  and  as  fully  as  possible  to  crea¬ 
tive  and  constructive  ends. 

But  in  seeking  that  end,  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  see  this  new  science  fall  un¬ 
der  the  blight  of  bureaucracy,  which 
might  be  the  surest  way  to  defeat  the 
very  ends  the  proposal  professes  to  seek. 

I  urge  that  this  measure,  therefore,  be 
returned  to  the  responsible  committees 
with  specific  instructions  for  further  and 
more  careful  study  than  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  has  so  far  received. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  -rhe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  agree 
heartily  with  what  the  gentleman  said 
about  the  Baruch  proposal  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  believe  that  proposition  ought  to  prove 
to  any  nation  the  sincerity  of  the  United 
States  in  seeking  peace,  but  I  think  it 
important  that  our  action  correspond 
to  that  proposal.  The  gentleman  will 
agree,  I  hope,  those  people  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  preparation  of  the 
Baruch  proposition  were  in  favor  of  this 
bill  as  writtep  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  That 
would  not  influence  my  feeling  on  this 
bill  at  all.  I  am  frightened  at  this  pro¬ 
posal,  I  am  fearful  for  my  country  and 
our  free  republican  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  commis¬ 
sion  set  up  with  such  sweeping  powers 
over  the  American’s  people’s  lives. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARI'TESS  of  Indiana.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  authorize  the  appointment 
of  em.ployees,  servants,  and  agents  by 
the  commission,  they  could  probably 
build  as  large  a  bureau  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  if  they  wanted  to? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  would  be  in¬ 
significant  compared  with  what  they 
could  do  under  this  authority.  There  is 
one  section  in  tiffs  bill  which  would  give 
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the  commission  the  authority  to  set  up 
one  of  the  greatest  propaganda  bureaus 
we  have  ever  heard  of  in  this  Nation. 
Why,  we  voted  down  funds  for  OWI,  but 
this  would  be  a  super  OWI  with  author¬ 
ity  to  establish  libraries,  publish  commu¬ 
nications,  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  kinds  of  propaganda.  It  simply  is 
too  sweeping  and  too  much  power  for  a 
commission  to  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

(Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PracEl. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  claimed  by  those  proposing  the 
amendment  requiring  the  President  to 
appoint  a  representative  of  the  military 
to  the  Commission  for  the  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  amendment  per¬ 
mitting  the  President  to  appoint  two  ac¬ 
tive  or  retired  officers  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  to  the  Commission,  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  are  necessary  in  order  to  give  the 
miUtary  adequate  representation  in 
atomic  energy  matters. 

Now,  everyone  will  agree  that  the  mill-  , 
tary  should  have  representation  on 
atomic  energy  matters. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  the  military 
should  have  representation  adequate  for 
our  national  defense. 

If  S.  1717  as  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  does  not  already  provide  that 
adequate  representation,  then,  of  course, 
it  should  be  incorporated  into  the  act. 

The  only  question,  then,  is:  Does  S. 
1717  provide  adequate  military  repre¬ 
sentation? 

The  bill  establishes  a  special  military 
liaison  committee  of  unlimited  number 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy.  The  Commission  must  advise 
and  consult  with  this  committee  on  mili¬ 
tary  applications  of  atomic  energy,  spe¬ 
cifically  including  all  matters  affecting 
bombs,  the  control  of  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  bombs,  and  the  allocation  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  military  research.  Should  this 
committee  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  action,  proposed  action,  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  act,  it  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  who  may,  if 
either  feels  the  matter  is  of  sufficient 
importance,  refer  the  question  to  the 
President,  whose  decision  will  be  final. 

The  act  also  sets  up  a  military  applica¬ 
tions  division  which  will  specifically  car¬ 
ry  on  military  research  as  directed  by  the 
President.  This  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  military  research  by  the  Army. 

It  is  provided  in  the  act  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fissionable  material  and  bombs 
to  be  produced,  and  the  disposition  of 
these  bombs  are  to  be  determine^'by  the 
President  who,  presumably,  will  act  on 
the  recommendations  of  his  military  ad¬ 
visers  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Do  these  provisions  give  the  military 
adequate  representation  in  the  control  of 
atomic  energy? 

Who  is  in  the  best  position  to  know? 

The  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces? 


The  President  has  said: 

A  Commission  established  by  the  Congress 
for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  should  be 
composed  exclusively  of  civilians. 

Only  the  other  day,  while  this  act  was 
before  our  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
the  President  reaffirmed  his  support  of 
S.  1717  and  said  that  “it  suited  him 
exactly.’’ 

The  Secretary  of  War? 

Secretary  of  War  Patterson  testifying 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this  act  was  asked: 

Would  the  War  Department  be  opposed  to 
any  amendment  to  this  bill  authorizing  one 
or  possibly  two  members  of  the  Commission 
to  be  representatives  of  the  armed  forces? 

He  replied,  and  I  quote: 

We  did  not  advocate  and  we  do  not  advo¬ 
cate  it.  We  believe  that  the  national  defense 
aspects — and  they  are  important  on  atomic 
energy — are  adequately  cared  for  by  that 
paragraph  in  section  2,  providing  for  the 
military  liaison  committee. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy : 

Please  accept  my  congratulations  on  the 
passage  Saturday  of  your  bill  for  the  control 
and  development  of  atomic  energy.  It  is 
well  drawn  and  accomplishes  what  I  know 
you  were  after  from  the  beginning — a  proper 
balance  between  civilian  and  military  con¬ 
trol.  This  is  not  merely  my  own  view  but 
that  of  the  professional  people  in  the  naval 
service. 

Mr.’  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  the  Committee  the  date  of 
Secretary  Forrestal’s  letter? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  It  was  the  day 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

W.  John  Kenney,  in  testifying  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
on  this  bill,  said: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Navy  Department, 
this  and  the  other  provisions  of  section  2(c) 
constitute  an  effective  mechanism  whereby 
the  armed  services  will  be  informed  of,  and 
will  participate  in,  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  having  to  do  with  mili¬ 
tary  applications  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 
Therefore,  the  Navy  Department  strongly 
supports  those  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
urges  that  they  be  reafBrmed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  of  Staff? 

General  Eisenhower  has  approved  this 
act  as  it  unanimously  passed  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations? 

Admiral  Nimitz  has  approved  this  act 
as  it  unanimqusly  passed  the  Senate. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — all  men  responsible  for  the 
military  defense  of  the  country — if  all 
these  military  officials  are  satisfied  that 
S.  1717  provides  the  military  with  ade¬ 
quate  representation  in  the  matter  of 
atomic  energy,  who  is  there  among  us 
who  will  insist  on  being  more  patriotic 


than  the  defenders  of  our  country? 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  would  wish 
to  be  more  militaristic  than  the  military? 

There  are  those  who  have  said,  and 
who  will  say  again:  “If  this  is  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  the  War  Department  really 
wants,  why  did  Secretary  of  War  Patter¬ 
son  first  endorse  the  May- Johnson  bill? 
Can  it  be  he  now  asks  for  S.  1717  because 
he  fs  a  good  soldier  and  must  follow  the 
lead  of  his  Commander  in  Chief?” 

The  best  answer  is  given  by  Secretary 
Patterson  himself  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
He  told  the  committee: 

This  bill,  S.  1717,  was  drafted  after  months 
and  months  of  work  by  an  able  committee  in 
the  Senat'e.  Naturally  enough,  with  all  of 
that  study  devoted  to  it,  and  with  some  6 
months  more  of  development  In  tlie  back¬ 
ground  for  this  bill,  it  has  a  number  of  de¬ 
tailed  provisions  of  a  valuable  character,  I 
believe,  that  neither  the  Stimson  committee 
in  the  War  Department  nor  this  House  com¬ 
mittee  had  time  to  consider.  »  *  •  This 

bill  goes  further  in  dealing  with  the  national 
defense  aspects  of  atomic  energy  than  the 
earlier  bill  did.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
May-Johnson  bill  creating  a  military  liaison 
committee,  no  specific  provision  in  it  at  all 
as  to  how  the  Army  or  the  Navy  would  keep 
posted  on  what  was  going  on  in  atomic  en¬ 
ergy.  This  bill  does,  and  it  is  better  in  that 
feature. 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
only  reason  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department  ask  you  to  pass  S.  1717, 
without  any  crippling  amendments  is 
because  they  are  convinced  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  to  do  so.  I 
want  a  chance  to  support  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  because  I  believe  it  is  a  step  toward 
control  of  atomic  energy.  I  want  to  see 
Congress  do  something  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  control  of  atomic  energy.  I 
hope  we  will  avoid  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  to  international  rivalry  for  atomic 
power. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  much  has  been  said  here  to¬ 
day  about  the  history  of  this  particular 
bill.  The  last  speaker  mentioned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  various  Secretaries  of 
War  and  the  Navy  and  admirals  and  gen¬ 
erals  who  are  supporting  this  legislation. 
I  want  to  say  that  8  months  ago  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  Patterson  supported  the 
May-Johnson  bill.  He  said  it  was  the 
best  bill  we  could  possibly  get.  Eight 
months  later  he  came  out  and  supported 
S.  1717.  What  happened  in  the  mean¬ 
time?  I  will  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
what  happened  in  the  meantime.  On 
January  29,  Secretary  of  War  Patterson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  almost  all 
of  the  leading  military  and  naval  men 
received  a  directive  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  checked  on  that 
directive  the  other  day  and  called  the 
Under  Secretary  of  War  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  give  me  a  copy  of  it. 
He  said,  “No;  you  have  to  go  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident”;  but  a  directive  was  received.  As 
a  result  of  that  directive,  the  Secretary 
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of  War  and  Navy  and  the  Under  Secre¬ 
taries  and  admirals  and  generals  all 
supported  this  particular  legislation. 
Something  was  said  yesterday  about  who 
helped  to  draw  up  this  legislation.  Nat¬ 
urally,  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  every 
person  who  helped  draw  up  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  going  to  name  three  of 
them.  One  is  James  R.  Newman,  who 
is  now  the  special  counsel  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  of  the  Senate.  An¬ 
other  is  Dr.  Edward  V.  Condon.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Condon  that  he  is  an  appointee  of 
Henry  Wallace.  Prior  to  VJ-day  when 
the  Russians  invited  a  group  of  American 
scientists  to  visit  Russia  and  attend  a 
conference  there.  Dr.  Condon  was  one 
of  those  invited.  It  was  not  until  the 
last  minute — and  some  of  these  scientists 
were  going  over  in  a  Russian  plane — 
that  Dr.  Condon’s  permission  to  leave 
America  was  revoked,  so  he  did  not  make 
the  trip.  He  is  one  of  those  who  helped 
write  S.  1717. 

The  third  person  is  a  member  of  a 
group  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  This 
third  person  is  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey.  I 
have  here  a  letter  that  Dr.  Urey  sent 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Luce]  on  November  24,  1945,  when 
we  were  considering  the  May- Johnson 
bill.  I  want  to  quote  just  one  sentence 
from  this  letter.  Dr.  Urey  said  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Luce]  : 

In  addition  to  your  proposed  amendment, 
I  personally  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  and  security  violations  deleted  from  this 
hill. 

Now,  he  Is  one  of  those  who  helped 
draw  up  S.  1717  and  he  wants  to  see  all 
of  the  penalty  violations  taken  out  of  the 
bill.  You  can  just  imagine  from  this 
what  would  happen  if  this  civilian  com¬ 
mission  ever  got  the  atomic-bomb  secret 
or  if  Dr.  Urey  became  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  care  to  read  further  to  show  the 
reason  Dr.  Urey  gave  for  wanting  to  have 
the  penalties  withdrawn? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
He  said: 

I  believe  that  the  Espionage  Act  of  the 
United  States  is  sufiBclent  to  cover  violations 
of  many  security  regulations. 

S.  1717,  the  so-called  atomic  energy 
bill,  which  we  are  considering  today,  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  dangerous  bill 
ever  introduced  in  Congress  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  Should  we 
enact  it  into  law,  and  should  it  not  live 
up  to  the  high  ideals  of  its  sponsors,  it 
could  destroy  America.  A  vote  in  favor 
•of  it,  therefore,  may  be  a  vote  to  give  a 
potential  aggressor  nation  the  atomic- 
bomb  secret.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  worth 
the  risk.  I  hope,  with  all  the  strength 
at  my  command,  that  we  can  defeat  this 
most  vicious  measure,  and  thereby  delay 
action,  at  least  until  we  have  real  peace 
in  the  world. 

S.  1717  is  the  creature  of  impractical 
idealists.  I  do  not  say  that  these  one- 
world-minded  persons  are  unpatriotic. 
I  say  that  their  intense  ardor  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  has  blinded  them.  Their  faith 
in  Russia  is  indicative.  And  yet,  when 
they  advocate  a  free  exchange  of  atomic 


secrets  with  Russian  scientists,  they  com¬ 
pletely  overlook  the  fact  that  all  Russian 
scientists  are  but  tools  in  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  The  starry-eyed  in¬ 
dividuals  who  molded  S.  1717  will  strive 
just  as  energetically  to  stack  the  Atom¬ 
ic  Civilian  Commission,  called  for  under 
this  legislation.  As  proof  of  this,  I  quote 
from  a  document  dated  June  8,  1946,  and 
picked  up  at  Oak  Ridge  by  the  chief  in¬ 
vestigator  for  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  The  document 
states,  and  I  quote: 

Our  next  problem  is  suggesting  the  right 
men  for  appointment  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

In  this  connection,  I  also  desire  to  read 
a  preliminary  report  from  Mr.  Ernie 
Adamson,  chief  counsel  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
The  report  is  based  on  a  visit  of  our 
colleague.  Representative  John  Wood, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  Mr.  Adamson, 
to  Oak  Ridge,  June  4  of  this  year. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

PHELIMINART  REPORT 

June  26,  1946. 

Since  about  the  middle  of  January  I  have 
been  conducting  an  Investigation  concern¬ 
ing  subversive  activities  at,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  operation  of  the  Government  res¬ 
ervation  known  as  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

It  appears  that  scientific  and  engineering 
personnel  who  have  been  separated  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  in  connSfction  with  the  Man¬ 
hattan  District  project  have  organized  var¬ 
ious  small  groups  in  Chicago.  New  York.  De¬ 
troit,  and  other  cities  and  they  in  turn  con¬ 
tinue  to  cooperate  with  scientific  societies 
whose  headquarters  are  located  inside  the 
reservation  at  Oak  Ridge. 

About  4  weeks  ago  Chairman  Wood  and  I 
visited  the  Oak  Ridge  Reservation  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  Army  officers  in  charge  of  secu¬ 
rity,  and  other  persons,  including  the  ofiS- 
cers  of  two  scientific  societies  above  men¬ 
tioned.  We  took  the  statements  of  these 
people  but  have  not  yet  received  the  tran¬ 
script  from  the  stenographer.  The  substance 
of  the  testimony  will  show: 

1.  That  these  Oak  Ridge  societies  are  com¬ 
posed  of  young  men  who  are  classified  as 
scientific  researchers  or  engineers. 

2.  The  activities  of  these  societies  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  creation  of  some  form  of  world 
government. 

3.  These  societies  are  very  active  in  sup¬ 
port  of  International  civilian  control  of  the 
manufacture  of  atomic  materials. 

4.  These  societies  are  definitely  opposed  to 
Army  supervision  at  Oak  Ridge  and  are  just 
waiting  for  the  day  when  military  adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  thrown  out. 

5.  The  society  officers  whose  statements  we 
have  taken  not  only  admit  communication 
with  persons  outside  of  the  United  States 
but  in  substance  say  they  Intend  to  continue 
this  practice. 

6.  The  security  officers  at  Oak  Ridge  think 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States  is  definitely  In  danger. 

7.  I  have  obtained  a  list  of  active  members 
of  these  two  societies,  also  copies  of  litera¬ 
ture  distributed  by  them. 

8.  The  CIO  is  now  making  a  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to -unionize  all  workers  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  We  took  statements  from  the  CIO  and 
A.  F.  of  L.  organizers.  The  CIO  organizer 
was  very  militant  and  seems  to  be  in  close 
contact  with  the  members  of  the  scientific 
societies. 

9.  If  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Reservation  passes  into  civilian  hands, 
the  political  plans  for  exploiting  the  place 
are  well  advanced  and  there  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  trouble  in  the  reservation  within  6 
months. 
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10.  One  of  the  most  surprising  comments 
was  an  expression  from  one  of  the  young 
scientists  to  the  effect  that  the  power  of 
the  atomic  bomb  was  much  greater  from- a 
political  viewpoint  than  from  its  physical 
aspect. 

11.  Chairman  Wood  has  in  mind  a  bill 
which  would  create  Oak  Ridge  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  Army  reservation,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  atomic  control  legislation. 

12.  My  conclusion,  based  upon  the  inves¬ 
tigation  up  to  date,  is  that  the  Army  should 
exercise  permanent  control  over  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  atomic  weapons. 

Ernie  Adamson,  Counsel,^ 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Supposing  our  present  President  or 
some  future  President  should  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  such  a  “world  government — 
share  the  secrets  with  Russia”  contingent 
and  the  Atomic  Commission  should  have 
appointed  to  it  one  or  more  persons  of 
the  same  pink  stripe  who  in  turn  would 
influence  the  hiring  of  personnel.  Can 
you  imagine  the  kind  of  personnel  we 
would  get?  I  want  to  tell  you  if  this 
should  happen  I  would  not  give  10  cents 
for  our  ability  to  retain  the  atomic-bomb 
secret  another  year. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  With  reference  to  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  diflOculty  of  getting  the 
proper  personnel  on  the  Commission,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  testimony,  with  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  familiar,  in  part 
II  of  the  Senate  hearings,  page  172,  in 
which  Dr.  Shapley  describes  the  all  but 
impossibility  of  finding  five  men  of  the 
proper  caliber  to  serve  on  this  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  observation  of  the  gentle¬ 
woman.  I  am  not  just  referring  to  the 
Commission,  however.  I  am  likewise  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  persons  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  guard  the  secrets  down  at  Oak 
Ridge,  in  that  we  cannot  call  on  the 
Army  as  we  call  on  the  Army  today. 

Mr.  SHORT.  And  you  have  got  an 
advisory  committee,  a  general  manager, 
a  division  of  research,  division  of  engi¬ 
neering,  and  division  of  military  ap¬ 
plication.  Heaven  only  knows  what 
sprawling,  spawning  bureaucracy  will  be 
set  up  if  this  bill  is  passed.  The  sky  is 
the  limit. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  As  it  is 
now,  the  atomic -bomb  secreWs  relatively 
safe.  Anyone,  from  General  Groves 
down,  will  tell  you  so.  Although  they 
may  admit  that  attempts  have  been 
made  and  are  still  being  made  to  get  the 
secret  away  from  us.  If  the  atomic- 
bomb  secret  is  safe  now,  then  why  pass  a 
bill  which  goes  out  of  its  way  to  endanger 
such  security? 

On  the  question  of  security,  section  10 
of  the  bill,  having  to  do  with  control  of 
information,  not  only  encourages  the 
dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical 
information  to  foreign  nations  but  it 
places  emphasis  on  security  regulations 
indicated  by  the  proverb:  “When  the 
horse  has  been  stolen,  the  fool  locks  the 
stable.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  every  Commu¬ 
nist  and  every  Communist-front  organ¬ 
ization  is  rooting  for  the  passage,  with¬ 
out  amendment,  of  S.  1717.  I  dare  say 
there  are  many  good  Americans  also 
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rooting  for  its  passage,  but  I  am  likewise 
positive  that  not  1  out  of  every  100 
Americans  know  what  S.  1717  contains, 
and  I  am  equally  confident  that  99  out  of 
every  100  Americans  v;ant  the  atomic- 
bomb  secret  kept  by  us  for  a  while  longer. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  set-up  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  Nations  for  inspection  or  limi¬ 
tation  of  armament,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  the  atomic  bomb? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
right.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Is  there  any  great  rush 
to  give  our  secrets  away?  When  it 
comes  to  the  time  where  the  nations  of 
the  world  may  want  to  agree  upon  a 
limitation  of  armaments,  inspection  of 
atomic  energy,  and  so  forth,  can  that  not 
be  arrived  at.by  the  Congress  by  delegat¬ 
ing  that  authority  either  by  treaty  or  to 
our  representatives  upon  the  United 
Nations' Organization  ? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey,  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that,  no  question  at  all. 
I  wish  some  Members  of  this  House,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  would 
tell  the  House  just  what  this  rush  is  all 
about. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  cue  of  who  is 
pushing  hard  for  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
read  the  Daily  Worker,  official  organ  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States,  or  read,  in  the  New  York  papers 
of  last  week,  the  suggestion  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  delegate,  Andre  H.  Gromyko,  that 
“he  favors  exchange  of  data  at  once.” 
If  Mr.  Gromyko,  the  Russian,  had  drawn 
a  bill  for  American  control  of  atomic 
energy  and  the  atomic  bomb,  he  could 
not  have  drawn  a  better  bill  for  Russia 
than  S.  1717,  under  consideration  by  us 
today.  Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
Mr.  Gromy,ko  is  stalling  the  atomic  nego¬ 
tiations  in  New  York  until  he  sees  what 
this  Congress  is  going  to  do  about  atomic 
control.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore, 
that  I  ask  you  to  vote  no  on  the  bill  and 
let  us  get  on  to  business  more  helpful  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  .JTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  LanhamI.  ' 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  LanhamI  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
many  official  duties  which  have  been  de¬ 
manding  my  time  have  not  permitted  a 
thorough  study  of  all  the  provisions  of 
this  measure,  but  some  time  ago  my  at- 
tenti(Jn  was  called  to  section  11,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  patents,  and  I  have  studied  that 
particular  section  very  carefully. 

It  would  be  much  more  than  a  poor 
pun  or  a  facetious  observation  to  say  of 
the  patent  section  in  this  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  a  bomb  that  it  is 
“a-bomb-inable.”  It  would  sovietize 
our  American  system  of  patents  upon 
which  our  prosperity  and  our  progress 
have  been  founded. 


In  his  Farewell  Address,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  speaking  of  our  fundamental  in¬ 
stitutions,  admonished  that  the  time 
would  likely  come  when  those  who  were 
opposed  to  those  institutions  and  their 
■proper  and  adequate  operation  would 
seek  to  undermine  what  they 'could  not 
directly  overthrow.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  patent  provisions,  by 
whomsoever  devised,  go  far  beyond  the 
mere  mild  purpose  of  undermining. 

In  our  parliamentary  system,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  do  not  have  a  proper  jealous 
regard  for  the  functions  and  jurisdictions 
of  our  respective  committees.  It  is  no 
more  the  province  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  to  deal  with  patent  mat¬ 
ters  than  it  is  the  province  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Patents  to  deal  with  military 
matters.  The  subject  of  patents  is  a 
very  technical  and  detailed  one.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Patents  for  more  than  20  years,  but  I  do 
not  profess  to  be  an  expert. 

Here  we  have  a  provision  to  make 
obsolete  our  patent  laws  and  to  turn  the 
administration  of  patent  matters  over  to 
a  commission,  the  identity  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  is  still  unknown,  without 
any  provision  that  a  single  member  of 
that  commission  have  any  familiarity 
whatever  with  cur  patent  laws  or  our 
patent  system. 

The  founding  fathers  of  this  country 
were  so  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  American  ingenuity  and  American  in¬ 
ventive  genius  that  for  the  protection  of 
the  inventors  of  this  Nation  in  making 
their  important  discoveries  they  wrote  it 
into  our  organic  law  that  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  this 
system  should  be  a  fundamental  part  of 
our  whole  governmental  philosophy. 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  as  zealous  a  re¬ 
gard  perhaps  for  this  particular  provision 
of  the  Constitution  as  for  any  other,  be¬ 
cause  he  realized,  as  did  all  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  of  that  time  and  as  we,  their 
governmental  successors  and  followers, 
should  Kealize,  that  the  new  republic  then 
and  the  older  republic  now  depended  for 
its  security,  depended  for  its  progress, 
depended  for  its  prosperity,  upon  the 
protection  of  this  American  genius  and 
American  ingenuity  which  have  made 
our  country  the  outstanding  nation  of 
all  the  world. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gished  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Is  the  gentleman  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  testimony  of  Conder  C. 
Henry,  former  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Yes,  lam.  I  shall  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentlewoman  also 
the  testimony  and  the  recommendations 
of  those  who  from  the  beginning  have 
been  primarily  interested  in  these  pat¬ 
ents  as  applied  to  atomic  energy  and  who 
have  had  charge  of  the  operation  of 
atomic  energy  from  its  very  beginning. 

Mr.  MAY.  Ml’.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yielc^? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  I  am  not  out  of  harmony  with  his 
views  on  the  subject;  however,  I  do  feel 


that  he  has  criticized  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  unnecessarily  in  that 
we  did  not  assume  jurisdiction  of  the 
Patent  Committee.  The  thing  came  to 
us  in  a  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  appreciate  that  fact, 
but  I  appreciate  the  fact  also  that  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  might  well 
have  done  what  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Buildings  and  Grounds  did  on  this 
very  day  in  considering  a  bill  which, 
among  other  provisions,  had  to  do  with 
some  affairs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia:  v/e  invited  the  District  Committee 
or  a  subcommittee  to  sit  with  us  in  the 
consideration  of  those  important  provi¬ 
sions.  You  are  dealing  here  with  the  one 
fundamental  thing  that  has  to  do  with 
our  progress,  and  our  prosperity,  upon 
which  it  has  depended  through  the  years. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  would  like  for  t^fe  gentle¬ 
man  to  tell  my  colleagues  here  and  his 
own  colleagues  that  I  invited  him  to  come 
and  testify  before  the  committee  and 
waited  on  him. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  That  is  true,  because 
I  went  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Military  Affairs — I  am  not  cen¬ 
suring  the  chairman  of  that  committee — 
and  told  him  we  of  the  Committee  on 
Patents  were  interested  in  this  matter. 
On  the  day  that  it  was  heard  there  was 
a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  and  I  could  not  attend.  But 
we  did  send  a  man  to  testify  versed  in 
patents,  a  man  who  has  served  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  many 
years  and  also  as  an  examiner,  a  man 
who  is  one  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Patents  to  help  us 
look  after  patent  legislation. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  how  much  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  patents  and  who  know 
something  about  them  regard  this  patent 
provision.  I  have  here  a  letter  received 
just  today  from  Mr.  John  W.  Anderson, 
president  of  the  National  Patent  Council. 
What  is  the  National  Patent  Council? 
That,  my  friends,  is  an  organization  of 
the  small  manufacturers  of  this  country; 
59  different  groups  of  industries  in  38 
different  States.  Surely,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  protection,  for  let  me 
remind  you  that  inventions  do-not  come, 
in  the  main,  from  the  high  and  mighty; 
they  come  from  the  lowly  and  obscure, 
and  the  very  thing  which  led  to  my  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  law  to  keep  patents  pri¬ 
marily  useful  for  national  defense  se¬ 
crets  during  the  war  was  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  a  patent  by  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  had  never  invented  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  course  of  his  entire  life. 
Eighty  percent  of  our  patents  come  from 
individuals  and  from  small  operators. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  written  me  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

National  Patent  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  17,  1946. 
Hon.  Fritz  G.  Lanham, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lanham;  We  wish  to  confirm,  in 
behalf  of  National  Patent  Council,  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  attached  draft  as  a  substitute 
for  section  11  of  the  McMahon  atomic  energy 
bill,  S.  1717,  which  we  understand  will  be 
debated  in  the  House  this  afternoon. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  to  be  offered 
a  number  of  other  amendments  to  the  bill. 
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Some  have  been  discussed  with  National 
Patent  Council  and  seem  desirable,  particu¬ 
larly  the  amendment  limiting  the  duration 
of  the  proposed  law  to  3  years. 

Section  11,  the  council  believes,  is  totally 
bad  in  intent  and  effect.  In  addition  to  dis¬ 
couraging  invention  in  the  atomic  energy 
field,  we  believe  it  would  tend  to  drive  Amer¬ 
ican  inventive  diligence  underground.  The 
harsh  treatment  provided  for  American  in¬ 
ventors  it  seems  certain  would  increase  our 
exposure  to  secret  disclosures  of  atomic  in¬ 
ventions  to  undercover  foreign  agents.  T^is 
council  would  deplore  thus  forcing  a  black 
market  in  inventions  relating  to  the  field  of 
fissionable  materials. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  Congress 
examine  other  sections  of  this  bill  carefully 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  entire 
field  of  Invention,  and  all  industry,  would  at 
once  be  placed  automatically  within  the  con¬ 
clusive  control  of  a  presidentially  appointed 
five-man  commission  in  the  event  that  cop¬ 
per,  for  example,  should  be  proven  to  be  fis¬ 
sionable  by  any  process  or  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  whatsoever. 

National  Patent  Council,  as  such,  does  not 
presume  authority  or  competence  to  discuss 
phases  of  the  bill  not  relating  to  research 
invention,  patents,  and  the  patent  system. 
We  believe  the  bill,  as  it  stands,  is  un-Ameri¬ 
can  and  contrary  to  constitutional  concepts 
which  have  given  our  country  its  overwhelm¬ 
ing  strength. 

In  the  interest  of  national  security  section 
11  should  be  deleted  from  the  bill  in  favor 
of  the  substitute  provisions  hereto  attached, 
which  provisions  have  been  the  result  of 
many  conferences. 

Respectfully. 

National  Patent  Council, 

John  W.  Andeeson,  President. 


Mr.  Anderson  enumerates  some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  section  should  be  re¬ 
vised  and  amended  and  modified.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  should,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  and  I  believe  in.  the  judgment  of 
all  versed  in  such  matters,  be  stricken 
out  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Patents.  But  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
arnendment  to  supplant  section  11  as  it 
is  in  this  bill  and  try  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  American  ingenuity  and 
the  people  primarily  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  our  fundamental  patent  system. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  patent  section  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  Mr.  Robert  C.  ’ 
Watson,  addressed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  the  Honorable  Frank  W. 
Boykin,  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Patents,  calling  attention,  in 
addition  to  the  compulsory  licensing  fea¬ 
tures  of  section  11,  to  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  adoption  of  section  11 
would  affect  deleteriously  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  America. 
Mr.  Watson  writes: 


American  Bar  Association. 

„  July  15,  1946. 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Boykin, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Patents,  Hous 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Boykin:  The  section  of  pat 
ent,  trade-mark,  and  copyright  law  of  th 
American  Bar  Association  of  which  I  am  th- 
present  chairman  recently  transmitted  to  th- 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Hous- 
of  Representatives  a  resolution  disapprov 
mg  the  principal  patent  provisions  of  thi 
pmposed  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  S.  1717 
While  this  bill  has  apparently  not  been  re 
„rrea  to  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  th< 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  you  arc 
chairman,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  me  to  be 
appioprlate  to  inform  you  of  our  views  anc 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  members  ol 


your  committee  as  Individuals  may  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  position,  which  we  have 
taken  and  express  their  views  to  others  when 
the  proposed  act  is  under  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  resolution,  which 
Is  quoted  below,  is  applicable  to  the  bill  as 
it  now  stands  since  the  patent  provisions 
against  which  the  resolution  is  directed  have 
not  as  yet  been  changed. 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  approves  the  principles  of  S.  1717  to 
establish  a  civilian  commission  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  its  materials,  mate¬ 
rial  sources,  production,  and  weapons,  and 
the  dissemination  of  information  thereof 
for  Insuring  national  security;  and  further 
that  the  association  disapproves  the  bill:  (a) 
insofar  as  it  fails  to  provide  for  the  review, 
in  camera  if  necessary,  by  a  constitutional 
.  court  upon  petition  of  an  aggrieved  party 
of  any  act,  declaration,  or  failure  to  act 
of  the  Commission;  and  (b)  furthermore 
disapproves  the  patent  provisions  of  the  bill : 
(1)  relating  to  compulsory  licensing,  and  (2) 
to  prohibiting  the  creation  of  patent  prop¬ 
erty  for  certain  subject  matter.” 

This  resolution  of  disapproval  originated 
in  the  23-member  committee  on  patent  law 
revision  of  our  section,  was  approved  by  the 
section  council  of  10  additional  practicing 
patent  lawyers,  and  was  submitted  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

There  has  just  been  directed  to  my  at¬ 
tention  a  draft  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill  which,  if  adopted,  will 
have  the  effect  of  wholly  removing  from  the 
bill  the  patent  provisions  against  which  our 
resolution  was  directed  and  substituting 
therefor  a  series  ol  new  provisions  dealing 
with  Inventions  and  patents.  This  proposed 
amendment  follows: 

‘‘Pages  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39.  40:  Cancel  all 
of  the  patent  provisions  commencing  with 
line  7  on  page  34  down  to  and  Including  line 
18  on  page  40  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

‘“(a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
purchase,  for  the  manufacture  or  use  by  or 
for  the  United  States  Government,  any  and 
all  rights  in  and  to  any  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery,  or  application  for  patent  or  patent 
thereon,  relating  to  research  on  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  or  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy. 

‘“(b)  The  Commission  is  authotized  to 
condemn,  and  to  determine  and  make  Just 
compensation  for.  any  and  all  rights  in  and 
to  any  Invention  or  discovery  relating  to  re¬ 
search  on  or  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
materials  or  atomic  energy  that  affects  the 
national  defense  and  security:  Provided, 
however.  That  upon  the  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  the  national  defense  or  se¬ 
curity  is  no  longer  involved,  any  and  all 
rights  in  and  to  such  invention  or  discovery 
shall  revert  to  the  owner,  subject  to  a  non¬ 
exclusive,  irrevocable  and  nontransferrable 
license  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

‘“(c)  When  any  person  who  has  made  an 
invention  or  discovery  relating  f;o  research  on 
or  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  materials"  cr 
atomic  energy  and  shall  have  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  patent  thereon  and  shall  have 
tendered  his  Invention  or  discovery  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  its  use, 
he  shall,  if  and  when  he  ultimately  receives 
a  patent,  have  the  rights  to  sue  for  compen¬ 
sation  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  such 
right  to  compensation  to  begin  from  the  date 
of  any  use  of  the  invention  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment:  Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  and  effect  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  said  applicant  in  full  settlement 
and  compromise  for  the  use  of  his  invention 
by  the  Government. 

'“(d)  If  any  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
determination  of  the  Commission  as  to  Just 
compensation,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by 


filing  a  suit  in  the  United  States  District ' 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  filed 
within  6  months  after  such  determination; 
and  such  court,  on  notice  to  the  Commission 
and  other  due  procedures  had,  may  there¬ 
upon  determine  the  amount  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  to  be  paid  such  person,  as  the  facts 
in  the  case  may  appear;  Provided,  That  in 
any  such  suit  the  United  States  may  avail 
itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  and 
special,  that  might  be  pleaded  6y  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  an  action  for  infringement,  as  set 
forth  in  title  50  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or 
otherwise.  Any  final  Judgment  rendered 
^against  the  Commission  under  any  provision 
of  this  section  shall  have  like  force  and  ef¬ 
fect  as  a  money  judgment  rendered  against 
the  United  States  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
in  a  suit  in  respect  of  which  the  United 
States  has  expressly  agreed  to  be  sued;  and 
the  amount  of  any  such  final  Judgment  shall 
be  paid  out  of  any  appropriation  applicable 
to  the  case,  if  any  such  there  be;  and  whan 
no  such  appropriation  exists  said  Judgment 
shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  Judg¬ 
ments  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
cases  under  its  general  Jurisdiction. 

•“(e)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final 
Judgment  in  a  proceeding  under  this'  sec¬ 
tion  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
upon  such  appeal  said  court  shall  have 
power  to  review  said  Judgment  and  affirm, 
revoke  or  modify  the  same  as  upon  appeals 
in  other  action  at  law. 

‘“(f)  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Commission  before  any  Government  a.gency 
or  Judicial  tribunal  with  respect  to  any  and 
all  Invention,  patent  and  research  matters 
in  which  the  Commission  is  involved.  ’ 

‘“(g)  Any  person  who  has  made,  or  here-  . 
after  makes,  any  invention  or  discovery  util¬ 
izing  fissionable  materials  or  atomic  energy 
designed  or  especially  adapted  for  u^e  as  or 
in  a  military  weapon,  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  a  report  containing  a  complete 
description  thereof.  'The  report  covering 
any  such  Invention  or  discovery  shall  be 
filed  on  or  before  whichever  of  the  following 
is  the  latest:  (1)  The  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act:  (2)  The  six¬ 
tieth  day  after  completion  of  such  invention 
or  discovery;  or  (3)  The  sixtieth  day  after 
such  person  first  discovers,  or  first  has  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  is  especially  useful  as  or  in  such  a 
weapon.’  ” 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
state  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  section  of 
patent,  trade-mark  and  copyright  law  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely 
consistent  with  the  previously  expressed 
views  of  our  group  and  acceptable  to  it,  and 
that,  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  our  res¬ 
olution  of  disapproval  of  the  patent  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  will  no  longer  apnly.  The 
newly  suggested  patent  clauses  do ‘not  con¬ 
tain  those  provisions  which  we  originally 
found  to  be  objectionable  but  nevertheless 
appear  to  amply  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  to  insure  the  national  safety 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  rights  of  Inventors,  research 
groups,  and  those  who  bear  the  financial 
risk  involved  in  the  exploitation  of  new  in¬ 
ventions,  to  the  end  that  the  advancement 
of  the  art  of  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
will  not  lag  behind  the  advancement  of  other 
arts. 

Respectfully. 

Robert  C.  'Watson, 

Chairman. 

I  have  a  similar  letter — and  these  I 
shall  incorporate  in  the  Record— from 
Mr.  John  A.  Dienner,  president  of  the 
American  Patent  Law  Association,  past 
chairman  of  the  patent  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  he  has 
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also  held  a  number  of  other  offices  of  im¬ 
portance.  His  letter  follows; 

Brown,  Jackson,  Boettcher 

&  Dibnner, 

Attorneys  and  Counselors, 

Chicago,  July  5,  1946. 

Re:  S-1717,  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Hon.  Fritz  G.  Lanham, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:!  am  writing  to  call 
attention  to  a  fundamental  mistake  which 
is  helng  made  in  the  patent  provisions  of  the 
above  hill. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  those  provisions 
were  drafted  on  the  erroneous  assumption 
that  a  patent  confers  on  the  grantee  the 
right  to  piractice  the  invention,  and  hence 
it  was  assumed  that  if  the  Government 
granted  a  patent  to  someone  on  some  phase 
of  atomic  energy,  it  would  be  conferring  upon 
him  the  right  to  practice  that  phase  of 
atomic  energy. 

This  is  fundamentally  wrong.  The  patent 
does  not  confer  upon  the  patentee  the  right 
to  practice  the  invention  covered  by  the 
patent.  It  confers  only  the  right  to  keep 
others  (excepting  the  Government  and  its 
contractors  and  subcontractors)  from  prac¬ 
ticing  the  invention  without  the  permission 
of  the  patentee. 

This  basic  error  pervades  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion  on  patents  and  inventions  (sec.  11), 
pages  32  to  38  of  the  draft  of  June  5,  1946, 
and  leads  to  numerous  inappropriate  provi¬ 
sions. 

The  bill  should  be  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Patents  where  this  error  and 
its  consequences  may  be  rectified  by  suitable 
amendment.  I  should  be  glad  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  to  assist  it  in  its 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  A.  Dienner. 

Let  me  climax  this  opposition  to  sec¬ 
tion  11  with  tliis  statement:  There  have 
been  conferences  in  the  last  few  days 
among  those  who  are  specially  informed 
concerning  the  significance  of  patents  as 
they  relate  to  atomic  energy.  I  refer  pri¬ 
marily  to  Capt.  Robert  A.  Lavender  of 
the  Navy.  Now,  who  is  Capt.  Robert 
A.  Lavender?  He  is  the  adviser  on  pat¬ 
ent  matters  to  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search  and  Development,  and  he  was 
designated  also  by  the  War  Department 
as  the  adviser  to  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Manhattan  District  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  this  atomic  energy  project,  and 
he  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  been 
connected  with  this  organization  and  its 
operation  in  that  regard.  He  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer  to  supersede  the  com¬ 
mittee  provision  of  section  11  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  patents. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  very  able  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  has  hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head  because  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  no  individual  or  corporation  can 
really  go  ahead  and  work  and  experi¬ 
ment  and  produce  until  they  get  a  license 
from  the  Commission. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Absolutely,  and  if  you 
want  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  gold¬ 
en  egg,  that  hatched  into  our  golden 
prosperity  all  through  our  American  his¬ 
tory,  just  adopt  section  11  in  this  bill. 

You  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
black  markets  in  recent  days.  Of  course. 


primarily  we  are  all  interested  in  food, 
for  we  need  its  nourishment  and  its 
sustenance  to  continue  our  lives  and  our 
activities.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
governmental  philosophy,  if  you  want  to 
encourage  a  black  market  that  will  drive 
a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  American 
progress  and  American  hopes,  then  adopt 
this  section  11  as  it  came  from  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  if  there 
is  to  be  such  regimentation  as  provided 
in  section  11  of  any  inventor  or  any  dis¬ 
coverer  of  something  primarily  useful 
perhaps  in  military  affairs  and  also  in 
our  civilian  life,  he  must  turn  it  over 
willy-nilly  to  this  Commission  and  let 
this  Commission  do  whatever  it  may 
please  with  it.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  may  be  some  who  will 
be  infiuenced  to  a  slight  extent  at  least 
by  the  profit  motive  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  so  much  of  our  American  life. 
Can  you  not  very  readily  perceive  that, 
with  the  destruction  of  our  American 
patent  system  and  turning  it  over  to 
those  absolutely  unversed  in  this  funda¬ 
mental  law  and  its  important  conse¬ 
quences,  we  furnish  a  very  fertile  field 
for  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  to 
divert  the  discoveries  of  American 
genius  to  those  who  are  hostile  to  our 
American  purposes  and  to  our  American 
philosophy? 

In  accordance  with  permission  given 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  amendments 
suggested  by  the  conference  hereinbefore 
referred  to,  I  append  these  amendments, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proposed  sub¬ 
stitute  for  section  11  which  is  included 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  C.  Watson: 

Page  15,  line  24,  after  "material”  insert 
‘‘owned  by  it.” 

Page  16,  line  4,  cancel  "pursuant  to  a 
license  issued.” 

Page  18,  line  5,  cancel  ",  are  unimportant” 
and  Insert  "do  not  constitute  hazards  to  na¬ 
tional  health  or  security,” 

Page  18,  line  11,  cancel  “Inconsistent  with 
the  national  welfare”  and  substitute  therefor 
“constituting  a  hazard  to  national  health  or 
safety.” 

Page  18,  line  21,  cancel  "are  unimportant” 
and  substitute  rierefor  “do  not  constitute  a 
hazard  to  national  health  or  safety.” 

Page  19,  lines  2  and  3,  cancel  “to  the  extent 
it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act”  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “upon  determination  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  and  security.” 

Page  19,  line  17,  after  “inspections”  insert 
“,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof.” 

Page  19,  lines  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  cancel  the 
following  sentence:  “Such  exploratory  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  conducted  only  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner,  but  such  investigations 
and  inspections  may  be  conducted  with  or 
without  such  consent.” 

Page  22,  line  7,  after  “materials”  insert 
“owned  by  it.”  • 

Page  24,  line  23,  substitute  “(a)  or  (b)  ”  for 
“(A)  or  (B).” 

Page  25,  line  2,  after  “device,”  insert  “when 
such  manufacture  or  use  constitutes  a  haz¬ 
ard  to  national  health  or  safety.” 

Page  25,  line  17,  after  “facts”  insert  “and 
its  opinions.” 

Page  25,  lines  18  and  19,  cancel  “the  Com¬ 
mission’s  estlm'&te  of  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  international  effects  of  such 
use.” 

Pages  26  and  27,  cancel  lines  22,  23,  and  24 
on  page  26  and  all  on  page  27  down  to  and 
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including  the  word  "results”  in  line  17  on 
that  page  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  “the  Commission  in  issuing  such 
licenses  shall  grant  them  for  such  periods 
and  under  such  procedures  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  establish.  The  granting  of  such 
licenses  shall  be  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en¬ 
courage  competition,  and  where  licenses  are 
granted  the  Commission  will  not  as  a  con¬ 
dition  precedent  require  the  licensees  to 
disseminate  technical  information  and  data 
concerning  activities  carried  on  pursuant  to 
such  licenses.” 

Page  48,  line  11,  cancel  “or”  and  insert 
“,  or  11  (g)”  after  “6  (b).” 

Page  50,  Insert  the  following  between  lines 
16  and  17:  “(b)  The  term  ‘nuclear  fission’ 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  process 
which  takes  place  in  nuclei  v/herein  the 
nucleus  is  split  into  fragments,  at  least  two 
of  which  contain  a  substantial  fraction  of 
the  mass  of  the  original  nucleus.” 

Page  50,  line  17,  substitute  “(c)”  for  “(b).” 
Page  50,  line  24,  substitute  “(d)”  for 
“(e).” 

Page  51,  line  8,  substitute  “(e)”  for  “(d).” 
Page  51,  line  11,  substitute  “(f)”  for  “(e).” 
Page  51,  line  18,  substitute  “(g)”  for  “(f).” 
Page  51,  line  25,  substitute  “(h)”  for 
••(g).” 

Page  53,  insert  a  new  section  betw’een  lines 
7  and  8,  as  follov,rs: 

“Sec.  21.  This  act  shall  expire  3  years  after 
the-date  of  its  approval.” 

Page  53,  line  9,  substitute  “22,”  for  “20, 
21.” 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  John  J.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
.  tion  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  Chair  declares 
a  recess  of  the  House  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o’clock  p.  .m.)  the 
House  stood  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

GEN.  ALEXANDER  PAPAGOS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desig¬ 
nates  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  McCormack]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  ■  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin] 
to  escort  the  distinguished  guest  into  the 
Chamber,  who  will  take  his  place  in  the 
well  of  the  House,  where  he  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Members  individually. 

At  3  o’clock  and  2  minutes  p.  m.,  the 
Doorkeeper,  Mr.  Ralph  Roberts,  an¬ 
nounced  Gen.  Alexander  Papagos,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Greek  Armies  and 
the.  British  Expeditionary  Forces  during 
the  war  in  Greece. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
House,  it  is  my  very  great  pleasure,  and 
I  deem  it  a  distinct  honor,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  you  this  great 
citizen  of  the  world,  the  general  of  the 
Greek  Armies,  Gen.  Alexander  Papagos. 

General  Papagos  stood  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  indi¬ 
vidually. 

At  3  o’clock  and  13  minutes  p.  m.,  the 
general  retired  from  the  Chamber. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  at  3  o’clock  and  14 
minutes  p.  m. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  LANHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and'to  include  therein  letters  and 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  amendment. 

THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  fonthe  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  1717,  with 
Mr.  John  J.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  LuceI. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  man, 
in  order  to  get  home  safely,  must  walk 
along  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  he  does  well 
to  take  that  trip  with  his  eyes  open  and 
in  clear  weather.  We  want,  if  we  can,  to 
avoid  the  abyss  of  atomic  warfare.  It 
seems  that  the  only  road  home  does  skirt 
that  abyss;  and  unhappily,  it  is  the  to¬ 
talitarian  road  of  the  legislation  before 
us.  Let  us  take  it  if  we  must.  But,  in  the 
name  of  all  our  liberties,  let  us  take  it 
with  our  eyes  wide  open. 

I  arise  in  support  of  S.  1717,  an  act  for 
the  control  and  development  of  atomic 
energy,  with  a  very  heavy  heart,  indeed 
We  all  remember— I  believe  somewhat 
unpleasantly — the  President’s  recent 
emergency  strike-control  bill.  Well,  that 
bill  was  a  tender  affirmation  of  pre-New 
Deal  rugged  individualism  compared 
with  the  socialistic  character  of  this  bill 
Some  sections  of -S.  1717  might  have  been 
written  by  the  most  ardent  Soviet  Com¬ 
missar.  Indeed,  the  patent  provisions — 
section  II — ^e  paralleled  nowhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  Soviet  patent  law.  I  urge  upon 
my  colleagues,  whose  legal  training 
equips  them  to  do  so,  to  give  their  sharp¬ 
est  attention  to  the  amendments  offered 
on  this  section  of  the  bill. 

v  opinion  of  the 

bill  s  politically  revolutionary  character, 
inrough  the  entire  course  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  June  15  the  author  himself, 
the  brilliant  and  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  McMahon]  candidly 
Wstory*^^*^  unique  in  American 

Of  departure  from  our  way 

He  said,  speaking  of  the  bill’s  compul¬ 
sory  licensing  provisions.  And _ 

Included  In  this  bill  are  some  things  which 
the  ^committee  accepted  only  rehictent- 
the  J  y°uld  be  less  than  frank  with 

^  emphasize  that  in 

some  respects  we  have  departed  from  all  our 
former  methods  of  handling  publirq^esUons' 

And  again: 

provisions  which  I  would 
other  connection  (but 
atomic  energy).  .  .  .  These  extraord^- 


nary  measures  (should)  not  be  considered  as 
a  precedent  for  other  legislation. 

A  study  of  the  McMahon  committee’s 
lengthy  hearings  will  reveal  how  pro¬ 
foundly  disturbed  all  the  Members  were 
by  the  socialistic  implications  of  this  un¬ 
precedented  piece  of  legislation. 

The  deceptive  language  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not 
one  single  provision  in  this  bill  which  will 
be  of  substantial  aid  in  promoting  world 
peace,  except  as  it  allows  for  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  domestic  with  international 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Nor  is  there  in 
it — to  quote  the  New  Deal  jargon  of  the 
preamble  again — anything  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  standard  of  living.  And  as 
for  strengthening  free  competition  in 
private  enterprise — another  favorite 
preamble  phrase  of  the  New  Dealers— 
there  is  many  a  section  which  does  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite.  Provision  after  pro¬ 
vision  muzzles  free  competition  and  de¬ 
presses  incentive  and  production  in  all 
mining,  industrial,  patent,  and  invention 
fields  which  impinge  at  any  point  on  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  energy. 

Why  then  did  the  Senate  support  it  so 
unanimously,  and  why  must  this  House 
support  it  after  amendment? 

We  must  support  it  because  nuclear 
energy,  still  in  its  infancy,  contains  hor¬ 
rible  powers  for  mass  destruction.  And 
we  dare  not,  in  these  oppressive  and 
troubled  times,  leave  the  raw  materials 
and  processes  of  nuclear  fissions,  which 
even  if  developed  in  all  good  faith  for 
,  peaceful  purposes,  are  rapidly  converti¬ 
ble  to  bomb  manufacture,  in  the  hands  of 
private  citizens. 

S.  1717  is  a  tragically  necessary  de¬ 
fense  measure  in  a  ^’orld  which  may 
again,  in  5  or  10  years,  flame  into  total 
war. 

Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  so- 
called  Acheson  or  State  Department  re¬ 
port  on  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy: 

Today,  the  United  States  has  a  monopoly 
in  atomic  weapons.  We  have  strategic  stock 
piles;  we  have  extensive  facilities  for  making 
the  Ingredients  of  atomic  bombs  and  for 
making  the  bombs  themselves;  we  have  a 
people  skilled  in  the  many  arts 
which  have  gone  into  this  project;  we  have 
experience  and  knowledge  obtainable  only 
in  the  actual  practice  of  making  atomic 
weapons;  we  have  considerable  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  field  which  may  appear  in¬ 
adequate  in  future  years,  but  which  enables 
Us  to  evaluate  not  only  the  performance  of 
the  past,  but  also  what  the  future  is  likely 
to  hold. 

The  Chief  merit,  if  not  the  only  merit 
of  tnis  bill,  is  tfiat  it  sallows  our  Govern- 
ment  to  maintain  and  protect  our 
monopoly  of  atomic  weapons  by  seizing 
operating,  and  using  all  available  source 
materials,  stock  piles,  facilities,  installa¬ 
tions,  information  and  know-how  for 
making  bombs. 

Atomic  energy  today  is  preponderantly 
a  weapon— a  weapon  of  catastrophic 
character.  This  bill  controls  and  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  United  States  of  America 
all  atomic  weapons  of  the  present,  and 
permits  the  development  of  bigger  and 
better — or  one  should  say — worse  ones,  if 
this  Nation  should,  in  spite  of  all  its  sin¬ 
cere  efforts  in  the  direction  of  inter¬ 
national  control,  be  forced  Into  a  world¬ 
wide  race  in  atomic  armament. 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  this  House  trying  to  de¬ 
ceive  itself,  or  the  American  people  about 
the  true  intent  of  this  legislation,  which 
is  to  secure  A,nd  promote,  for  so  long  as 
we  can,  or  until  international  atomic  con¬ 
trol  is  kchieved,  our  national  monopoly  of 
this  fearful  weapon.  Moreover,  even  if 
we  deceived  ourselves  today  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  is  preponderantly  a  bill 
for  the  peaceful  development  of  atomic 
energy,  we  should  not  in  the  least  deceive 
cur  world  neighbors  who  will  see  at  once 
right  through  the  ^weet  and  peaceful 
language  of  the  preamble  to  the  explosive 
heart  of  the  matter:  the  bill’s  intent  is  to 
enable  our  Nation  to  amass  an  adequate 
stock  pile  of  bombs  for  the  purpose  of 
defense  and  attack  in  war— should  war 
again  be  suddenly  thrust  upon  us.  and 
to  keep  pace,  in  the  research,  and  experi¬ 
mental  fields  with  new  processes  in 
nuclear  fission.  It  is  the  latter  urgency 
which  above  all  requires  civilian  control 
and  civilian  participation.  That  is  why 
we  must  not  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  military  who,  while  they 
can  preserve  the  atomic  status  quo,  can 
never  make  advances  in  this  field.  Un¬ 
der  a  civilian  commission  alone  can 
such  advances,  in  peacetime  so-called  be 
made. 

I  do  not  support  the  House  amend¬ 
ments  which  require  one,  and  permit  two 
military  members  on  the  Commission, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  their  pres¬ 
ence  there  is  superfluous,  the  military 
liaison  committee  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  version  adequately  safeguards 
Army  and  Navy  interests  in  the  program 
of  a  committee,  which  in  spite  of  its  all 
civilian  character,  must  be,  until  world 
peace  is  assured,  chiefly  devoted  to  mili¬ 
tary,  or  defense  and  security,  considera¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  the  assumption  of 
those  who  offered  these  amendments  is 
somewhat  illogical.  They  seem  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  President  may  err  in  the 
choice  which  is  his,  under  the  bill,  of  five 
wise  and  patriotic  civilians,  but  will  be 
able  to  pick,  among  the  military  with 
inspired  wisdom. 

These  amendments  provide  a  straw 
issue,  which  if  too  long  or  passionately 
debated  here,  will  distract  the  House 
from  a  useful  consideration  of  the  sec. 
tions  of  the  bill  concerning  compulsory 
licensing  and  patents,  and  its  other 
unique  and  socialistic  features. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  argument 
against  the  committee  amendment  re¬ 
quiring  a  military  officer  to  be  director 
of  the  Military  Applications  Division.  I, 
personally,  favor  for  several  reasons 
keeping  an  all -civilian  facade  on  this 
commission,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  appearance  of  military  men  on 
the  commission  is  sure  to  discomfort  our 
own  people,  who  are  traditionally 
alarmed  when  members  of  -the  armed 
forces  are  given  undue  prominence  in 
peacetime.  Americans  are  wont  to  view 
them  as  omens  of  war,  and  an  attempt 
to  reverse  the  historic  American  policy, 
which  is  to  keep  everyone  visually,',  if  not 
psychologically,  “in  civies”,  until  a  split 
second  after  the  first  shot  is  fired  at  us. 

I  am  also  against  the  amendment 
which  permits  the  President  to  authorize 
the  armed  forces  to  manufacture  atomic 
bombs.  Unless  we  are  to  assume — • 
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surely  a  most  unpatriotic  assumption — 
that  the  President  will  choose  five  in¬ 
competent  or  subversive  civilians  bent 
on  leaving  this  country  weak  and  de¬ 
fenseless,  this  provision  may  result  in 
either  an  exhausting  duplication  of 
effort,  or  in  a  constant  wrangle  between 
the  armed  forces  and  the  Commission,  as 
to  which  shall  make  the  bombs,  and  how 
many. 

There  are  only  two  consoling  features 
about  this  socialistic,  though  I  repeat 
necessary,  legislation : 

First.  It  gives  scientists  and  technolo¬ 
gists,  and  those  who  may  be  able  to  use 
fissionable  material  in  medical  therapy, 
and  other  scientific  investigations  of 
Nature’s  beneficial  secrets,  every  freedom 
consistent  with  its  major  concern:  The 
complete  control  and  improvement  of 
bomb  manufacture,  in  order  to  secure 
our  country’s  defense. 

Second.  The  legislation  permits,  though 
it  does  not  promote,  the  integration  of 
domestic  or  national  control,  with  a 
world  plan  for  atomic  control. 

When— or  rather,  if — a  reliable  and 
effective  mechanism  for  the  internation¬ 
al  control  of  atomic  energy  can  be 
formed  in  the  UN,  the  domestic  controls 
provided  by  this  bill  can  be  quickly  and 
smoothly  geared  into  the  controls  of 
that  Authority. 

To  be  sure,  the  best  opinion,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  State  Department  and 
Baruch  reports,  holds  that  it  may  be 
several,  or  even  many  years  before  such 
a  world  authority  can  be  set  up,  and 
made  effective.  Every  provision  of  this 
domestic  bill  will  have  to  be  duplicated 
on  an  international  scale.  Any  world 
authority  to  be  effective  must  begin  with 
world  ownership  of  all  atomic  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  and  provide  rigid  international  in¬ 
spection  and  licensing  systems.  The 
acceptance  of  these  prime  conditions 
may  call  for  a  greater  abandonment  of 
national  sovereignty  than  some  nations 
must  endure.  Still,  the  creation  of  an 
effective  world  authority,  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Baruch,  is  not  impos¬ 
sible,  though  I  confess  it  seems  to  me 
imlikely.  Nevertheless,  to  this  noble 
task  we  must  dedicate  all  our  efforts. 
We  must  pray,  in  the  name  of  survival 
itself,  that  tbe  UN  can  be  employed  for 
atomic  control. 

But,  until  that  day  comes,  it  is  plain 
that  this  Nation  must  embrace,  however, 
reluctantly,  the  legislation  before  us, 
which  is  a  complete  device  for  domestic 
control  of  a  highly  expensive,,  highly 
complicated,  highly  industrialized,  and 
highly  dangerous  process,  v/hich  is  rap¬ 
idly  convertible  to  the  purposes  of  war. 

And  nov;,  while  I  support  this  bill,  as 
a  defense  measure  in  a  world  which  is  no 
nearer  peace  than  it  was  10  years  ago, 
I  feel  that  there  should  be  laid  before 
ycu  the  very  real  dangers  to  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  involved  in  keeping  this 
bill  on  the  books  as  permanent  legisla¬ 
tion. 

If  all  peace  treaties  had  been  signed 
and  agreeaby  accepted;  if  the  desperate 
political  chaos  of  Central  Europe  and 
Asia  had  begun  to  resolve  itself  into 
democratic  order;  if  Soviet  Russia 
showed  a  sincere  inclination  to  retire  to 
her  prewar  borders,  and  to  disband  her 
Trojan  horse  political  parties  in  our  own 


and  other  countries;  if  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  were  really  one  big  happy  family; 
and  if  there  were  not,  according  to  the 
State  Department  report,  “the  already 
launched  international  armament  race’’; 
in  short,  if  we  entertained  the  heart¬ 
warming  hope  of  world  peace,  instead  of 
the  soul -sickening  fear  of  a  third  world 
war,  I  should  fight  this  bill  to  the  last 
ounce  of  my  strength.  For  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  this  bill  could,  and  no  doubt 
would,  then  be  used  as  a  perfect  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  socialization  of  America. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  indulge  in  an  act 
of  imagination.  Let  us  suppose  that 
some  American  scientist,  in  the  year 
1776,  had  not  only  discovered  electricity, 
but  had  managed  to  run  it  through  a 
high  voltage  cable.  Imagine  that  this 
was  the  first  way  tliat  electricity  had 
ever  appeared  on  the  world  scene.  Let 
us  then  suppose  General  Washington 
had  been  able  to  spread  this  secret  in¬ 
vention  before  the  path  of  a  regiment  of 
Red  Coats,  who  in  crossing  it,  were  fried 
to  a  cinder,  every  man  jack  of  them.  In 
short,  let  us  imagine  that  the  first  known 
application  of  electrical  energy  was  for 
the  electrocution,  in  w'ar,  of  a  thousand 
men.  The  fear  and  horror  aroused  by 
this  sizzling  incident  throughout  the 
civilized  world  of  1776  would  have  been 
quite  as  great  as  the  fear  and  horror 
caused  by  our  bombing  of  Hiroshima. 

“Americans  discover  ghastly  weapon 
for  mass  destruction,’’  every  paper  in  the 
world  would  have  proclaifned.  And: 
“New  and  revolutionary  form  of  energy 
threatens  to  destroy  mankind.”  And  so 
on.  And  then  suppose  we  had  been  able 
to  keen  “the  secrets  of  electrical  energy” 
until  Kie  First  American  Congress  as¬ 
sembled.  That  Congress  would  have 
been,  in  those  circumstances,  I  believe 
quite  justified  in  proclaiming — I  now  use 
the  language  of  the  bill  before  us: 

The  significance  of  electrical  energy  for 
civilian  purposes  upon  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now 
be  determined.  It  is  a  field  in  which  un¬ 
known  factors  are  involved. 

And  that  Fir  t  Congress  would  have 
been  quite  as  justified  as  this  one  is  for 
patriotic  and  political  reasons  in  passing 
a  bill  for  the  “development  and  control” 
of  the  new  energy. 

Is  there  any  need  to  develop  this 
thought?  If  you  will  read  this  bill,  imag¬ 
ining  that  it  had  been  passed,  say  in  the 
year  1800,  for  “electrical  energy”,  you 
will  see  at  once  how  totally  different  the 
economic  and  political  development  of 
America  might  have  been.  As  to  whether 
or  net  our  living  standards  would  be  as 
high  as  they  are  now,  after  a  hundred 
years  cf  Government  monopoly  of  electric 
power,  is  for  each  man  to  decide  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  political  philosophy.  It 
is  also  any  man’s  guess  as  to  whether 
our  monopoly  in  the  electrical  energy 
field  would  have  promoted  peace  or  en¬ 
couraged  war.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
That  Government  monopoly  of  electrical 
energy  v/ould  not  have  encouraged  free 
enterprise.  If  that  legislation  had  re¬ 
mained  on  our  books,  by  this  time  we 
would  be  a  fully  matured  Soviet  repubhe. 

Let  us  get  this  quite  straight  in  our 
own  minds:  It  is  not  what  men  discover 
that  changes  the  structure  of  society;  it 
is  how  men  legislate  upon  those  discov¬ 


eries  which  change  the  structure  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

At  one  point  in  his  debate  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor.  Senator  McMahon  said: 

The  committee  became  convinced  that 
(atomic  energy)  wrote  its  own  rules.  It 
writes  them  out  of  the  sheer  necessity  that 
is  inherent  in  this  tremendous  force. 

Now  that  is,  I  submit,  nonsense.  And 
Senator  McMahon  must  have  thought  so 
himself,  for  at  the  end  of  this  very  same 
debate,  he  concluded  by  saying: 

Aware  of  their  unique  responsibility  as 
molders  of  (atomic  energy)  the  committee 
members  labored  long  and  arduously  to  forge 
in  the  fires  of  democratic  action  the  finest 
Instrument  they  could  devise  in  the  discharge 
of  their  grave  assignment. 

Neither  Senator  McMahon,  nor  we,  nor 
the  scientists,  nor  anybody  with  a  logical 
mind  can  have  the  proposition  two  ways : 
either  atomic  energy  molds  us,  as  he  first 
claimed,  or  we  mold  atomic  energy,  as  he 
afterwards  .stated.  The  latter  is,  of 
course,  the  truth.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
this  man-made  law  will  mold  the  use 
of  God-given  atomic  energy.  Nor  was 
this  bill  written,  as  the  able  Senator 
claimed  “out  of  the  sheer  necessity  in¬ 
herent  in  that” — inhuman— “tremendous 
force.”  This  bill  was  written  out  of  the 
human  horror  and  fear  that  gripped  the 
Senators  when  they  thought  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  human  forces  in  other  lands  that 
might  one  day  be  able  to  hurl  atomic 
bombs  in  a  surprise  attack  on  us.  Human 
fears  alone — chiefly  of  foreign  powers — 
devised  this  law,  which  is — or  should 
be — a  law  for  keeping  us  supreme  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  fission,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  bombs  away  from  our  enemies.  The 
able  Senator  said  that  this  bill  was  forged 
in  the  fires  of  democratic  action.  It  was 
not.  It  v;as  forged  in  the  fires  of  totali¬ 
tarian  action  which  are  sweeping  toward 
the  West,  and  have  already  begun  to  burn 
holes  in  the  fabric  of  our  democratic  civ¬ 
ilization.  Our  fears  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  intentions  of  aggi'essive  totalitarian 
nations  dictated  this  bill  and  its  provi¬ 
sions  were  born  of  a  psychological  neces¬ 
sity,  and  not  a  scientific  one :  the  dread  of 
sudden  attack,  and  the  belief  that  one 
way,  perhaps,  to  forestall  it,  was  to  be  in 
a  position  to  retaliate  overwhelmingly. 

We  have  devised  this  law,  not  to  en¬ 
courage  the  free  enterprise  system,  or  in¬ 
dustrial  research,  or  even  the  means  of 
curing  cancer  and  leukemia,  but  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  so  long  as  we  can  from 
greedy  and  lawless  enemies. 

But  to  return  to  the  inherent  threats 
in  this  necessary  bill  to  our  whole  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  Ufe,  in  the  event  it  should 
'  stay  permanently  on  the  books  in  a  time 
of  real  peace  in  the  world: 

In  chapter  I  of  section  III  of  the  State 
Department  report,  there  appears  this 
significant  phrase,  v;hich  may  or  may 
not  have  been  VTitten  by  Mr.  David 
Lilienthal,  of  TVA  fame,  one  of  the  re¬ 
puted  authors;  and,  according  to  rumor, 
a  man  slated  to  be  one  of  the  five  atomic 
commissioners.  I  quote : 

Reactors  for  producing  deiratured  plu¬ 
tonium  will  be  large  installations,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  process  they  ■^ill  yield  large 
amounts  of  energy  as  a  byproduct.  As  the 
technology  of  power  development  by  this 
method  e;:pands,  ways  will  be  found  for 
vUilizing  this  power  both  as  heat  and  elec- 
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tricity.  The  existing  plants  are  not  desig¬ 
nated  to  operate  at  a  sufficiently  high  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  energy  to  be  used  for  the 
generation  of  electrical  power.  One  of  the 
first  research  and  development  problems — of 
the  Authority — would  be  to  develop  designs 
of  reactors  such  that  the  energy  released 
would  be  in  form  usable  for  the  generation 
of  electrical  power.  '* 

And  again,  in  chapter  III  of  section  II 
of  the  same  report: 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  rather 
large  power  units  for  heat  and  conversion  to 
electrical  energy  is  a  program  for  the  near 
future:  that  operating  units  which  will  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  atomic  power  can  be  in  existence 
within  a  few  years,  and  that  only  the  gradual 
incorporation  and  adaptation  of  such  units 
to  the  specific  demands  of  contemporary 
economy  will  involve  a  protracted  develop¬ 
ment. 


If  Mr.  Lilienthal  is  correct,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  is.  in  assuming  that  atomic 
energy  could  be  used  to  generate  elec¬ 
trical  power,  and  if  this  legislation  stayed 
on  our  peacetime  books,  the  commis¬ 
sariat — which  is  what  this  commission 
would  then  become — could  at  vast  public 
expense  develop  public  power  which 
could,  and  probably  would,  put  all  pri¬ 
vately  owned  power  plants  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  one  by-one.  slowly  or  rapidly.  Thus, 
in  passing  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin! 
that  this  bill  offers  the  means  of  sup¬ 
pressing  a  cherished  project  of  his:  TVA. 

I  think  that  an  awareness  of  the  vast 
socialistic  import,  in  the  power  field,  of 
this  legislation,  may  explain  much  of  the 
violent  left-wing  enthusiasm  for  the  bill 
and  the  fervent  support  that  the  Daily 
Worker  has  given  this  legislation  until 
recently. 

Here  are  some  further  clues  which  will 
perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  hot¬ 
eyed  support  some  left-wingers  are 
thi-owing  toward  this  bill: 

On  page  50.  line  14.  the  definition  of 
atomic  energy  is  so  broad  that  a  com¬ 
mission  of  purposeful  left-wingers  could 
conceivably  control  practically  all  forms 
of  energy  now  in  use.  which  is  not.  at 
least  obviously,  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

On  page  11.  line  17.  and  on  page  12. 
line  3,  the  language  makes  the  Commis¬ 
sion  the  exclusive  owner  of  all  facilities 
for  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials.  other  than  facilities  useful  in  cer¬ 
tain  very  limited  fields  of  research.  This 
completely  does  away  with  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  free  competition  in  these  fields, 
even  where  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  does  not  constitute  a  hazard  to 
public  health  or  national  security.  No 
such  Government  monopoly  exists  in  any 
other  field  in  America  today. 

On  page  13,  line  24,  and  page  51,  line 
^5,  m  connection  with  manufacture  of 
production  facilites,  the  term  ‘  facilities” 
IS  so  broadly  defined  that  it  can  include 
equipment  which  may  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  other  purposes,  by  or  for  in¬ 
dustries  having  originally  nothing  to  do 
With  nuclear  fission. 


On  page  26,  line  8,  the  licensing  powers 
lor  private  use  of  atomic  energy  are  so 
arbitrary  and  so  cramping  in  time,  that 
t  IS  impossible  to  imagine  any  person 
or  organization  willing  to  risk  funds  in 
any  enterprise  making  use  of  atomic 
energy.  This  further  increases  and  en¬ 


trenches  complete  Goverment  monopoly 
of  the  production,  of  atomic  energy,  even 
where  that  production  does  not  endanger 
public  health  or  national  security. 

Under  section  10,  called  Control  of 
Information,  there  are  provisions  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Commission  to  establish 
libraries,  newspapers,  and  employ  all  in¬ 
formation  channels,  according  to  its  own 
discretion.  Tlie  type  of  information  is 
not  clearly  defined.  Such  information 
services  might  make  the  OWI  look  like 
penny  pamphleteering;  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  vast  perma¬ 
nent  bureaucracy  might  use  it  for  the 
dissemination  of  political  ideas,  under  the 
guise  of  helping  the  common  man  to 
understand  the  atomic  age. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  patent  provisions.  Section 
eleven.  This  section  represents  a  com¬ 
plete  departure  from  the  fundamental 
and  basic  principles  of  the  United  States 
patent  system,  for  it  removes  patent  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  whole  field  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material,  and  in  the 
field  of  the  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  for  military  weapons,  as  well  as 
for  all  inventions,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  used  in  the  conduct  of  research  or 
development  activities  in  certain  pre¬ 
scribed ‘fields.  It  revokes  patents  already 
granted,  and  would  prevent  the  patent¬ 
ing  of  research  instruments  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  conduct  of  research  in  this 
field. 

The  patent  provisions  alone  will  affect 
thousands  of  patents.  One  has  only  to 
reflect  on  the,  immense  variety  of  the 
industrial  equipment  used  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Project,  to  understand  this. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  socialistic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill  which  might  change 
the  structure  of  our  government  in  the 
event  that  in  peacetimes,  the  commission 
should  ever  be  controlled  by  men  of  the 
mind,  say  of  Harold  Laskie.”  You  will 
find  them  as  you  study  the  legislation. 

If,  in  view  of  the  needs  of  national 
secur  ity,  it  should  prove  unwise  to  modify 
by  amendment  all  these  socialistic  fea¬ 
tures,  I  should  then  support  any  amend¬ 
ment  calling  for  the  expiration  of  this 
act  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  time.  For 
while  I  do  net  view  this  sovietizing  of 
American  power  sources,  and  all  related 
facilities  and  inventions,  as  an  imminent 
possibility,  if  there  is  not  adopted  an 
amendment  for  the  expiration  of  this  act 
at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  time,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  probability  in  the  next  two 
decades. 

I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ‘‘logic 
of  atomic  energy”  which  requires  that 
atomic  enegy  must  be  used  to  sovietize 
America.  Only  a  human  mind  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  logic,  or  for  that  matter,  of 
illogic,  as  when  a  man  speaks  of  the 
‘‘logic  of  atomic  energy.”  If  America  is 
eventually  sovietized,  as  a  result  of  the 
wartime  discovery  of  atomic  energy,  it 
will  be  because  the  Congress,  in  fear  and 
funk,  allowed  itself  to  be  duped  by  the 
belief  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  mystical 
Marxian  that  logical  matter  disposes  of 
mindless  man,  rather  than  that  logi¬ 
cal  man  disposes  of  mindless  matter. 
Energy  and  matter,  which  we  now  know 
to  be  one,  are  both  amoral.  Man  only  is 
moral  or  immoral.  We  have  only  to 


reflect  that  if  all  the  large  nations  of 
the  world  were  led  today  by  moral  men, 
instead  of  immoral  ones,  atomic  energy, 
like  all  the  other  power  sources,  coal, 
gas,  oil,  electricity,  which  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  ways  of  peace  before, 
would  not  require  such  totalitarian  legis¬ 
lation  as  has  for  their  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  really  immoral  feature  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  implies,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
state,  that  in  time,  atomic  energy  itself, 
can  and  will  automatically  provide  ‘‘the 
answers  to  the  atomic  age”  without  any 
mental  effort  on  our  part;  that  it  will 
one  day  solve  all  our  social,  political,  and 
economic  problems,  like  some  powerful, 
alert,  conscious  genii  out  of  a  bottle. 
Well,  it  won’t.  Not  any  more  than  coal, 
or  gas,  or  oil  or  electricity,  or  radar,  or 
radio,  or  television  have  solved  in  the 
past  the  recurrent  problems  of  war  and 
peace. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  whether  we  pass 
this  bill  or  not,  we  are  still  going  to  have 
to  face,  in  the  years  ahead,  the  problem 
of  Industrial  umest,  the  problem  of  fam¬ 
ine  and  revolution  in  Europe,  and,  above 
all,  the  problems  created  by  Soviet  am¬ 
bitions  and  Soviet  ideologies.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  nuclear  fission  has  not  changed, 
and  will  not  solve,  one  underlying  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  world  today.  At  worst,  in  the 
form  of  bombs  it  can  aggravate  them 
greatly.  At  best,  in  the  form  of  heat  or 
electrical  energy,  or  cancer  and  leukwnia 
cures,  it  can  ameliorate  them  only 
slightly. 

Moreover,  today  and  tomorrow  we  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  every  scientist 
who  testified  before  our  committee  or 
the  Senate  committee,  said  that  in  from 
5  to  10  years  Soviet  Russia,  and  any  in¬ 
dustrial  nation  with  access  to  sources  of 
uranium  and  thorium  can  make  atomic 
bombs — and  they  insisted  of  a  destruc¬ 
tive  capacity  so  much  greater  that  the 
present  bombs  will  look  by  comparison 
like  fire  crackers.  So  this  bill,  which  can 
never  solve  our  domestic  economic  prob¬ 
lem,  except  as  some  in  this  House  may 
ii^gine  that  communism  is  a  cure-all, 
gives  us  only  a  temporary  respite  from 
the  fear  of  atomic  warfare,  even  as  a  de¬ 
fense  measure.  Only  a  wholly  effective 
system  of  world  nuclear  control  can 
guarantee  us  for  the  next  two  decades 
against  atomization. 

And  even  if  we  do  achieve  interna- 
tional  control,  we  will  not  have  solved  the 
problem  of  war  itself.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
so  realistic,  but  I  think  that  the  Ameid- 
can  people  are  at  long  last  hungry  for 
truth,  however  painful.  V-l’s  and  V-2's 
and  large  flights  of  B-17’s  and  29’s  will 
still  suffice  for  greedy  or  frightened  na¬ 
tions  which  are  driven  by  their  greeds 
or  fears  toward  mutual  obliteration. 

We  have  heard  little  to  date  of  the 
existing  new  and  terrible  discoveries  in 
biological  and  chemical  warfare  even 
more  frightful  than  atomic  bombs. 
Senator  McMahon  warned  that  this  leg¬ 
islation  must  not  become  a  precedent  for 
new  legislation.  Those  will  require  new 
legislation  for  which  this  legislation  will 
certainly  be  a  precedent. 

No;  we  have  not  solved  any  funda- 
mental  problem  of  peace  or  war  with  this 
bill.  But,  nevertheless,  I  am  for  it,  for 
its  passage  will  give  our  beloved  Nation 
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a  few  more  years  in  which  to  think 
through  the  problems  of  our  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  And  think  hard  and 
straight  and  honestly,  like  courageous, 
liberty-loving,  and  God-fearing  Ameri¬ 
cans,  is  what  we’ve_all  got  to  do,  if  we 
really  hope  to  avoid  another  Arma¬ 
geddon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  problem  of  the 
age  is  how  shall  we  find  economic  and 
physical  security,  while  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  our  political  liberties. 
This  legislation,  S.  1717,  epitomizes  this 
crucial  problem  of  our  age.  It  does, 
without  any  shadow  of  doubt,  promise  us 
at  least  5  years  of  security  from  atomic 
attack.  But  its  essential  principle,  which 
is  state  monopoly  and  control  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  administrative  appointees, 
strikes  near  to  the  heart  of  political 
liberty. 

Patrick  Henry  said,  “Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death.”  _ 

Perhaps  before  this  deb^e  is  over 
many  of  you  may  feel  inclined  to  echo 
Patrick  Henry’s  noble  words. 

But  let  me  point  this  out:  If  your 
choice  were  truly  a  personal  one,  that  is 
to  say,  if  you,  as  one  individual  preferred 
death  to  losing  your  political  liberties — 
you  would  be  justified  and  possibly,  even 
in  the  year  1946,  honored  for  making  it. 

But  your  choice  is  not  personal,  un¬ 
happily.  If  you  vote  against  this  bill 
you  may  be  choosing  death  for  millions 
of  your  fellow  citizens  by  atomization. 

I,  for  one,  dare  not  make  such  a 
ghastly  choice.  I  support  S.  1717,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  offers  the  best  possible 
solution  to  the  problem  of  defending 
countless  American  lives  in  a  world 
which  is  neither  at  war,  nor  at  peace. 

Mn.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey.  s 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentlewoman  mentioned  the  witnesses  we 
had  before  the  committee  on  this  bill. 
Of  course  the  gentlewoman  recalls  that 
we  had  only  two  witnesses  on  this  bill. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  That  is  correct,  but  as 
they  represented  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  one  of  them  was  the  Secretary  of 
War  himself,  and  they  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  quite  satisfied  with  their  repre¬ 
sentation  in  this  bill,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
Jieve  that  they  are  satisfied,  and  are 
sincere  in  not  wanting  anymore  repre¬ 
sentation  than  that  afforded  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  liaison  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Does  not 
the  gentlewoman  believe,  though,  that 
we  should  have  more  witnesses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  very  important  matter? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
a  most  important  question. 

Let  me  assme  my  colleagues  that  since 
this  atomic  matter  first  appeared  in  the 
House  as  a  legislative  matter  everybody, 
the  War  Department  and  all  its  wit¬ 
nesses,  the  scientists  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  and  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  and  every  member  of  both  com¬ 
mittees,  has  changed  his  mind  over  and 
over  as  the  subject  unfolded  before  him. 
By  that  I  mean  that  in  our  almost  6  or 
8  months’  effort  to  understand  this 
evolved  and  still-evolving  legislation,  we 
find  that  every  day,  even  every  hour, 
that  we  consider  it,  we  see  some  new 


angle  or  significance  both  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  itself  and  in  the  world-wide  impli¬ 
cations  of  atomic  warfare.  I  just  do  not 
believe  that  for  some  miraculous  reason, 
at  the  precise  end  of  the  5  months’  Sen¬ 
ate  hearings,  the  Senators  learned,  felt, 
understood,  and  knew  everything  they  or 
we  would  ever  be  expected  to  understand 
on  the  subject  of  atomic-energy  legisla¬ 
tion.  If  the  Senate  committee  had  gone 
on  one  more  month  this  bill  would  have 
been  a  different  bill.  And  if  we  go  on  two 
more  months  or  three  more  months,  it 
will  also  be  a  different  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  In  one 
of  the  hearings  the  gentlewoman  tried 
to  develop  the  point  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  it  might  be  possible  to  divide 
the  problem  up  into  two  parts,  one  the 
military  aspect  and  one  the  civilian  as¬ 
pect.  .Would  the  gentlewoman  enlighten 
us  on  her  ideas  on  that? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  will  come  to  that  if  time 
permits  me  to  develop  it  in  my  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ml'S.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlwnan 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Of  course,  the  bill  itself 
in  the  first  section  states  that  this  is  a 
field  in  which  unknown  factors  are  in¬ 
volved:  therefore  any  legislation  will 
necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Obviously,  I  wish  some¬ 
one  would  tell  me  a  field  of  any  sort  in 
which  unknown  factors  are  not  involved. 
This  statement,  in  the  preamble,  is  nat¬ 
urally  superfluous. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  May  I  call  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman’s  attention  that  this  bill  per¬ 
mits  research  in  weapons  by  the  armed 
forces? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Yes;  that  ip  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  I  thank  my  colleague,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  the  military  services  appear 
quite  satisfied  with  the  atomic  scope  af¬ 
forded  them  by  the  bill.  What  I  am  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  is  the  socialistic  scope 
which  the  bill  would  afford  the  civilian 
representatives  in  the  power  field  in 
peacetihie. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  gladly  yield  to  our 
chairman. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  believe  you  stated  that 
it  gives  every  possible  freedom  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  scientific  research  and  that 
the  Commission  can  prohibit  the  War 
Department  from  doing  an3dihlng  about 
it. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  That  is  correct — every 
freedom  is  accorded  to  the  scientists,  as 
a  category  consistent  with  Government 
control  and  monopoly.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  may  I  point  out  that  the  main  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  is  precisely  scientific  personnel.  It 
is  the  heart  of  the  problem,  really.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject  all  funda¬ 
mental  developments  leading  to  further 


applications  of  sources  of  nuclear  energy 
for  war  or  peace  must  come  from  phys¬ 
icists,  chemists,  and  mathematicians, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  inventors.  All  fun¬ 
damental  changes  in  the  processes  must 
originate  in  the  minds  of  men — specifi¬ 
cally,  scientists.  Mind  molds  matter, 
Marxians  to  the  contrary.  This  is  why 
civilian  control  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
make  progress.  The  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  keymen  in  the  nuclear  field  will,  I 
•fear,  just  not  work  for  the  Army,  in  an 
Army  framework,  or  under  Army  regula¬ 
tions,  in  peacetime.  This  bill  does  give 
them  a  maximum  of  freedom,  with  which 
they  may  then  be  able  to  make  maximum 
efforts  in  further  research. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  jueld  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentlewoman’s  analogy  about  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  electrical  energy  in  1776  was  very 
interesting,  if  one  thinks  about  it,  be¬ 
cause,  after  all,  in  1776  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  had  discovered  electricity.  They  all 
realized  that  it  was  a  power  that  would 
6hange  the  whole  world.  What  did  they 
do?  They  buttressed  the  young  Govern¬ 
ment  with  a  policy  of  friendliness  toward 
all  and  justice  toward  all,  and  they  did 
not  give  the  invention  to  one  small  group 
of  people  like  the  Lehm.an  Bros.,  or 
whoever  will  compose  this  commission 
that  Mr.  Truman  may  appoint,  but  they 
let  the  people  use  it  in  the  interest  of 
freedom.  It  seems  to  me  the  way  to  han¬ 
dle  this  thing  is  to  do  it  the  way  they  did 
then.  That  has  been  proved  a  success. 
Let  the  Army  use  it  for  their  purposes, 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  people  use  it  for 
their  purposes. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  The  lady  will  excuse  me, 
but  my  own  analogy  somewhat  breaks 
down  when  I  compare  electrical  energy 
with  nuclear  energy,  for  while  it  is  not  a 
difference  in  kind,  it  is  a  difference  in 
degree.  There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  potential  destructive  force  of 
electrical  energy  in  the  year  1800,  or  even 
now,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  de¬ 
structive  potentials  of  atomic  energy. 

THE  “SECRETS  OF  THE  BOMB” 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
about  this  highly  controversial  question 
of  the  bomb’s  “secrets.”  Some  Members 
speak  as  though  there  were  one,  or  even 
a  dozen,  or  20  bits  of  paper  containing 
atomic  formulae  which,  if  they  could  be 
“handed  over,”  or  “snitched,”  would  de¬ 
stroy  our  national  supremacy  on  atomic 
bombs.  Anyone  who  has  studied,  even 
as  a  layman,  this  subject  knows  that 
there  is  no  such  manageable  sheaf  of 
formulae  to  hand  over. 

For  the  last  7  years  every  physicist  in 
the  world  has  realized  that  in  principle, 
nuclear  energy  could  be  released  from 
certain  substances  and  practically  all  of 
them  knew,  broa,dly,  how  to  do  it.  At 
the  same  time  every  atomic  scientist  real¬ 
ized  that  this  would  be  a  staggering  Job, 
many  thought  too  immense  to  be  prac¬ 
tical,  that  there  would  be  innumerable 
difficulties  and  hazards  to  overcome. 
Everyone  knew  that  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  in  which  the  crucial  materials 
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could  be  made,  each  with  its  special  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  that  colossal  efforts  in  man¬ 
power,  brains,  skills,  and  wealth  would 
be  required  to  design,  lay  out,  and  build 
up  the  vast  plants  necessary  if  success 
was  to  be  achieved.  But  as  to  an  atomic 
formula  or  a  secret  which  should,  or 
should  not,  be  “handed  over’’  it  is  just 
as  silly  to  talk  about  this  as  to  talk  in 
the  year  1946  about  “handing  over”  the 
secrets  of  making  airplane  engines  to  a 
foreign  power.  Even  I  know  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gas  and  air  explodes  if  ignited, 
and  it  is  plain  that  this  phenomenon  is 
used  to  drive  a  propeller.  But  is  it  a  long 
step  from  that  knowledge  to  building  a 
B-29,  manned  for  action. 

When  this  is  realized,  surely  the  silli¬ 
ness  of  cries  like  “Do  not  share  the  se¬ 
crets”  must  be  plain.  As  I  say,  we  all 
know  that  you  cannot  “hand  over  the 
secret”  of  making  even  relatively  simple 
things  like  airplane  engines.  Why,  even 
if  you  handed  over  the  engine  intact  the 
users  have  to  be  trained  in  manipulating 
and  maintaining  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Members  who  talk  about 
“giving  away  the  secret”  really  mean 
that  the  Commission  intends  to  invite  a 
host  of  technicians  and  engineers  from 
Soviet  Russia  to  come  to  Oak  Ridge  and 
Los  Alamos  for  a  complete  course  of  in¬ 
struction  and  training  in  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  processes  v/hich  It  has  taken 
hundreds  of  scientists  and  thousands  of 
engineers  years  to  develop.  But,  unless 
this  is  what  they  do  expect  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  do,  their  talk  about  giving  away 
our  secrets  is  largely  meaningless. 

For  example,  in  this  war  there  have 
been  instances  of  a  piece  of  German 
equipment — a  dive  bomber,  or  a  V-2, 
falling  intact  into  our  hands.  There¬ 
after,  it  might  have  taken  many  months, 
even  years,  even  with  these  complete 
models,  plus  the  essential  scientific  for¬ 
mula  before  us,  to  develop  similar  weap¬ 
ons  of  our  own.  And  the  machinery  of 
Oak  Ridge  is  infinitely  more  complicated. 
If,  for  example,  we  could  conceivably  ex¬ 
port  it  intact  to  Soviet  Russia  tomorrow, 
without  a  thousand  and  one  blueprints, 
without  hundreds  of  skilled  workers,  and' 
key  scientific  personnel,  they  might  be 
many,  many  months  making  the  equip¬ 
ment  work  to  produce  a  bomb,  and  even 
years  in  duplicating  or  copying  it. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  dare  assert  there 
are  not  many,  many  things  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  might  like  to  know  about  Oak 
Ridge,  for  it  would  certainly  speed  up  the 
time  it  will  take  them  to  perfect  their 
own  processes.  But  when  we  talk  about 
giving  away  secrets,  we  talk  at  cross  pur¬ 
poses  about  this  bill. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  one  thing 
for  a  man  to  share  with  a  married  friend 
his  ‘  secrets  of  how  to  be  happy  though 
married”:  it  is  quite  another  to  share 
his  wife  with  his  friend.  So  long  as  we 
do  not  share  our  raw  materials,  our  plant 
structm-e,  our  scientific  personnel,  and 
our  skilled  workers,  and  what  might 
amount  to  a  trainload  of  blueprints,  and 
above  all,  our  bombs,  with  foreign  powers,' 
we  need  not  worry  too  much  about  shar¬ 
ing  “atomic  secrets”  with  foreign  powers. 

This  bill  is  necessary  for  one  para- 
mount  reason :  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
Widening  of  our  own  field  of  atomic 
knowledge  and  know-how  as  rapidly  as 


possible — in  short,  to  get  and  stay  well 
ahead  in  a  field  which  several  nations 
have  already  entered.  If  we  leave  this 
thing,  as  so  many  wish,  in  the  hands  of 
the  military,  while  we  may  succeed  in 
retarding  atomic  research  in  other  na¬ 
tions,  we  will  retard  it  even  more  in  our 
own.  And  by  seeking  to  deny  others  any 
advantage,  we  may  deny  ourselves  even 
more — thus  falling  behind  in  the  end  in 
the  atomic  armament  race  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Department,  is  already 
under  way. 

(Mrs.  LUCE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  hef  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  I  Mr.  Rankin  I . 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  even  attempt  to  answer 
the  powder-puff  arguments  of  the  very 
delightful  lady  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Luce  I . 

This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
pieces  of  legislation  that  has  ever  come 
before  the  American  Congress. 

Our  country  today  is  standing  on  top 
of  the  world.  The  civilized  world  is  look¬ 
ing  to  us  for  leadership.  Everybody  with 
any  intelligence  knows  that  America  is 
not  going  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  to  de¬ 
stroy  other  nations.  Then  why  should 
we  plunge  from  the  highest  pinnacle  to 
which  we  have  ever  ascended  or  ever 
climbed,  at  the  expense  of  the  toil  and 
sweat  and  blood  and  tears  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  throw  away  the  most 
powerful  weapon  on  earth,  which  the 
enemies  of  this  country  are  striving  day 
and  night  to  get  into  their  hands? 

This  is  one  of  the  saddest  days  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  communism, 
the  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  enemy  of 
our  form  of  government,  the  enemy  of 
our  way  of  life,  murdered  Mikhailovitch, 
that  patriot  that  we  heard  praised  on 
this  floor  of  this  House  by  the  head  of 
his  own  country. 

As  you  know,  I  am  the  ranking  Demo¬ 
crat  on  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  I  offered  the  resolution  that 
created  that  committee.  I  have  taken 
more  abuse  from  the  Reds,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  their  fellow  travelers  in  this 
country  than  any  other  man  who  has 
been  in  public  life  in  my  day,  and  I  am 
going  to  speak  so  plainly  that  you  and 
they  can  understand  it. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  want  to  challenge  that 
last  statement.  I  do  not  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  had  as  much  of  it  as  some¬ 
body  else. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  merely  had  the  first  dose. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Ml .  DONDERO.  Permit  me  to  say 
to  the  House  that  that  committee  is  the 
only  committee  that  Congress  has  to 
which  it  can  go  and  find  out  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  subversive  activities  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  correct. 


I  put  the  safety  of  my  country  first. 
My  country  comes  first  at  all  times,  and 
I  am  opposing  this  entire  resolution  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  measures  that  has  been  proposed 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Leave  this  atomic  energy,  this  atomic 
bomb,  in  the  hands  of  our  military  au¬ 
thorities  for  5  years.  Why  all  this  smear 
of  our  military  authorities?  You  have 
never  seen  a  traitor  who  graduated  at 
West  Point  or  Annapolis,  and  I  don’t 
believe  you  ever  will.  They  have  the 
interest  of  this  country  at  heart,  and  they 
are  protecting  it  from  these  alien  spies 
who  are  after  it,  and  holding  it  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  case  of  attack. 

You  know  that  little  Canada,  glorious 
Canada,  arrested  those  spies  that  had 
been  down  here,  down  to  Oak  Ridge, 
stealing  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
in  order  to  use  it  against  you  and  me 
and  the  rest  of  the  American  people. 

There  are  spies  down  there  now,  and 
the  investigators  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  are  down  there 
on  their  trails.  Here  you  are  proposing 
to  do  what  they  want  us  to  do,  propos¬ 
ing  to  do  by  legislation  what  they  are 
attempting  to  do  by  stealth. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  patriotism  of  any  Member  of  this 
House.  But,  so  help  me  God,  I  would 
rather  see  this  bill  defeated  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  could  occur  at  this  time. 
I  suggest  that  we  send  it  back  to  the 
Committe  and  say  to  the  world,  “We  are 
going  to  keep  this  atomic  bomb  where 
it  is  today.”  We  already  have  a  plant 
built  at  Oak  Ridge  that  cost  us  $2,000,- 
000,000.  That  plant  covers  70  square 
miles.  We  know  hqw  to  make  these 
bombs.  We  have  a  supply  already  made. 
We  know  how  to  distribute  them.  We 
have  the  planes  already  built  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  the  trained  aviators, 
and  if  you  do  not  believe  it,  go  down 
to  Trans  Lux  tonight  and  see  that  dem¬ 
onstration.  Do  not  let  anybody  tell  you 
that  was  a  flop.  You  will  not  come  back 
here  with  that  impression. 

Let  us  say  to  the  world,  “Behave  your¬ 
selves,  quit  murdering  innocent  people 
all  over  the  world.  Quit  raping  the 
helpless  Christian  innocent  women  of 
Em’ope.  Stop  the  robbing  and  murdef 
of  the  helpless  people  of  Europe.” 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  in  New  Jersey 
wrote  me  and  said,  “Is  there  nothing  that 
America  can  do  to  stop  the  raping  of 
the  innocent  Christian  women  of  occu¬ 
pied  Europe  by  the  Communists  that  are 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  everything  we  stand  for?” 

If  the  Communists  had  this  bomb  and 
we  did  not,  this  Capital  would  not  last 
60  days,  and  you  know  it.  If  the  Com¬ 
munists  had  this  atomic  bomb  and  we 
did  not,  London  would  not  last  60  days, 
nor  would  New  York  or  Pittsburgh.  They 
would  use  it  to  destroy  everything  that 
Christianity  has  built  in  the  last  1900  ' 
years. 

So  I  say  the  thing  to  do  is  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  committee,  stand  where 
we  are,  go  back  to  the  American  people 
and  find  how  they  feel  about  it,  talk  to 
those  boys  who  fought  and  won  this  war. 
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I  talked  with  a  young  man  who  had 
been  to  Nagasaki.  I  wish  every  Member 
of  this  House  could  talk  to  that  young 
man  and  just  find  what  he  saw,  and  pic¬ 
ture  Washington  if  this  bomb  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  gang  that  murdered  Mihail¬ 
ovich  today,  and  we  had  none. 

This  is  my  country.  I  have  taken  all 
the  abuse  I  am  going  .0  take.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  answer  back  from  now  on,  I  can 
teli  you  that.  I  have  taken  all  the  abuse 
from  these  Reds  that  I  am  going  to  take. 
I  propose  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  You 
are  not  going  to  wreck  my  country  if  I 
can  prevent  it;  you  are  not  going  to  take 
the  only  weapon  we  have  now  to  protect 
ourselves  and  give  it  to  our  enemies. 
God  forbid. 

Jefferson  warned  us,  and  Washington 
warned  us  that  our  policy  should  be 
“peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none.”  Let  us  say  to  the  world,  “We 
will  lead  the  way  into  an  era  of  peace, 
everlasting  peace,  but  we  are  not  going 
to  hand  you  the  gun  with  which  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  civilization  of  mankind.” 

Send  this  bill  back  to  the  committee, 
and  you  will  be  doing  the  will  of  the  vast 
majority  of  patriotic  Americans  in  every 
State  in  this  Union. 

You  will  be  saving  America  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  preserving  the  peace  of  man¬ 
kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  notice 
the  language  on  page  20  of  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  cause  to  be  inserted  in  every  patent, 
conveyance,  lease,  permit,  or  other  au¬ 
thorization  hereafter  granted  to  use  the 
public  lands  or  their  mineral  resources, 
a  reservation  of  certain  materials  to  the 
United  States.  I  wonder  if  it  .ras  not 
an  oversight  in  drafting  the  bill  to  place 
that  requirement  simply  uponlhe  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  issues  a  great  many  permits 
dealing  with  the  location  of  mining 
claims;  in  fact,  all  the  mineral  lands 
in  the  national  forests  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
If  this  is  really  intended  to  control  those 
things,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be 
necessary  to  include  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate 
the  question,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  it  now.  I  would  rather  reserve 
the  answer  until  later  in  the  debate,  and 
proceed  now  with  my  own  discussion  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman  wishes  to  discuss 
the  bill,  but  I  thought  that  question 
should  be  raised  so  that  somebody  could 
check  up  on  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  at¬ 
tended  every  session  of  the  committee  on 
this  bill  and  I  have  a  few  observations 
to  make  that  I  think  are  Important  to 
bring  out  at  this  time. 


AHMED  FORCE  HEPHESENTATION  AND 
PAHTICIPATION 

The  bill,  S.  1717,  if  enacted  into  law 
will  be  known  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1946.  This  legislation  has  to  do  with 
the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy  both  for  civilian  purposes  and  for 
military  purposes.  In  both  fields  so  many 
unknown  factors  are  involved  that  we 
can  hardly  generalize  or  advocate  fixed 
policies  without  tremendous  risk  of  over¬ 
looking  some  factor  or  factors  that  may 
lead  to  the  very  destruction  of  the  thing 
we  are  striving  to  defend  or  protect. 

Because  of  my  membership  on  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  responsibility  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation 
in  the  matter  of  guarding  and  supporting 
the  defenses  of  our  Nation,  I  have  giVen 
particular  attention  to  the  impact  of  the 
atomic  bomb  in  the  field  of  our  national 
defense. 

Every  person  in  the  United  States  who 
has  heard  about  the  atomic  bomb  is 
deeply  impressed  with  its  potential  role 
as  a  weapon  of  aggression,  and  those  peo¬ 
ple  most  closely  connected  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  atomic  energy  have  dis¬ 
played  greatest  concern  over  the  danger 
to  all  life  in  any  country  upon  which 
atomic  energy  is  hurled  as  a  weapon  of 
attack. 

America  is  not  aggressor-minded,  and 
the  United  States  has  proven  to  the  world 
in  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
that  her  people  do  not  covet  the  assets 
or  the  territorial  possessions  or  the  form 
of  government  or  any  other  nation  on_ 
this  earth.  On  the  basis  of  our  own  con¬ 
duct  in  international  affairs  during  the 
past  few  decades  we  will  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  convincing  other  nations 
that  we  will  not  likely  start  any  war  of 
the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  our  con¬ 
duct  at  the  outset  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  is  ample  proof  to  the  world 
that  we  will  very  likely  be  drawn  into 
any  major  war  that  is  started  anywhere 
on  this  earth,  and  of  course  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  the 
first  one  attacked.  It  is,  therefore,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  that  we  who  are 
charged  with  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
give  full  consideration  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  possible  defense  against  any 
potential  weapon  in  any  future  war. 
The  most  important  single  duty  con¬ 
fronting  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  our  national  de¬ 
fense  is  to  develop  a  defense  against  the 
possible  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  by  any 
other  nation  against  us  in  such  a  war. 

Scientists  have  stated  quite  emphat¬ 
ically  that  there  is  no  known  defense,  but 
if  our  Nation  is  to  survive  any  future  war 
those  of  us  who  carry  this  responsibility 
must  not  fold  our  hands  and  give  up 
without  trying  to  the  utmost  of  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  develop  a  defense  that  will  save  our 
Nation  from  such  disaster. 

I  have  never  looked  to  the  inventors 
of  potential  weapons,  nor  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  potential  weapons  as  best 
qualified  to  govern  or  direct  the  military 
application  of  such  weapons.  We  have 
"approximately  1,500,090  professional  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  in  our  Nation  today  who 
are  devoting  their  entire  talent  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  At  no 
time  in  history  have  the  armed  forces  of 
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our  Nation  been  confronted  with  a 
greater  challenge  than  confronts  the 
armed  forces  today  in  the  matter  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  any 
program  that  disqualifies  each  and  every 
one  of  our  armed  forces  from  active  re¬ 
sponsible  participation  in  the  control  of 
this  greatest  of  all  known  potential  weap¬ 
ons  in  the  face  of  the  challenge  the 
atomic  bomb  has  created. 

I  do  not  advocate  military  control  of 
the  Commission,  unless  you  assume  that 
one  or  two  members  of  a  five-man  Com¬ 
mission  would  control  the  Commission. 

1  offered  the  amendment  which  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee  adopted — section 

2  (d)  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the  bill— to  re¬ 
move  the  disqualification  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  from  serving  on  such 
Commission  and  to  limit  the  number 
serving  on  such  a  five-man  Commission 
to  not  more  than  two  members.  This 
limitation  is  a  guaranty  against  military 
control  of  the  Commission.  Another 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston] — section  2  (a) 
on  page  3  of  the  bill — makes  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  one  representative  of  the  armed 
forces  on  the  Commission  mandatory, 
but  my  amendment  leaves  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  second  member  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

My  amendment  also  qualifies  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Director  of  Military  Application 
of  Atomic  Energy.  You  will  find  by  read¬ 
ing  the  bill  that  this  executive  position  is 
one  of  the  four  positions  placed  under 
the  general  manager,  who  is  charged 
with  the  administrative  and  executive 
functions  of  the  commission.  My 
amendment,  section  2  (d),  leaves  the 
matter  of  appointment  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  armed  forces  to  this  position 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President,  but  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  to 
section  2  (a),  which  you  will  find  at  the 
top  of  page  6  of  the  bill,  requiring  that 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  of  Atomic  Energy  shall  be  a 
representative  of  the  armed  forces.  I 
supported  this  amendment  which  was 
offered  in  committee  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Elston]  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  military  application 
of  atomic  energy  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  person  who  has  given 
much  study  and  thought  to  military 
science  and  tactics.  I  sincerely  hope 
and  believe  that  the  Director  of  Military 
Application  of  Atomic  Energy  can  and 
W'ill  keep  uppermost  in  mind  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  our  Nation  in  his  direction  of 
military  application  of  this  superv/eapon 
and  especially  the  strategic  plan  of  de¬ 
fenses  against  its  use  by  any  future 
enemy. 

Opponents  of  my  view  will  argue  that 
the  armed  forces  do  not  have  highly 
qualified  men  available  to  serve  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  or  as  Director 
of  Military  Application,  but  I  call  your 
attention  to  page  11  of  Senate  Report 
No.  1211,  about  the  middle  of  the  page, 
as  follows: 

While  the  commissioners  need  not  be 
scientists  or  technical  experts,  they  must 
combine  clear  judgment  with  imagination 
and  courage,  and  they  must,  like  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  judiciary,  be  so  divorced  from 
private  and  competing  concerns  as  to  #ive 
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complete,  disinterested,  and  luidivided  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  tasks. 

On  that  same  page  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  legitimate  and  impor¬ 
tant  areas  of  atomic  energy  development 
and  control  touching  on  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  the  military  departments  and 
they  state  that — 

Throughout  the  bill,  wherever  these  areas 
are  involved,  provision  is  made  for  full  mili¬ 
tary  participation,  and  independent  activities 
of  the  military  departments,  especially  in 
research  and  development,  are  not  Infringed 
but  expressly  encouraged. 

In  what  way  could  this  objective  be 
better  achieved  than  by  placing  a  man 
qualified  in  military  science  and  tactics 
as  Director  of  Military  Application? 

Some  opponents  to  Inilitary  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Commission  itself  will  cry  out 
for  the  elimination  of  confusion  that  they 
claim  such  membership  will  create.  But 
I  believe  I  know  the  Army  and  Navy  well 
enough  to  guarantee  that  the  President 
by  judicious  selection  from  the  armed 
forces  can  find  men  highly  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  and  men  who 
will  not  create  confusion  in  such  service. 
These  same  opponents  of  my  view  would 
probably  predict  dire  results  following 
the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  to  head  any  governmental 
agency  dealing  with  business  matters,  but 
a  very  distinguished  constituent  of  mine, 
Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  has  served 
with  outstanding  ability  in  many  impor¬ 
tant  assignments  of  this  kind  and  is  to¬ 
day  serving  with  great  credit  as  Federal 
Works  Administrator.  They  would  also 
predict  chaos  and  confusion  if  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  armed  forces  were  appointed 
to  an  important  post  in  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  yet  I  need  only  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  distinguished  service  that  is 
being  rendered  today  by  Gen.  George  C.  ' 
Marshall  in  China,  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  Japan,  by  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith  as  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
and  by  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Hilldring  in 
his  recent  appointment  as  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. '  Where  do  these  critics 
of  the  armed  forces  suggest  that  we  get 
men  better  qualified  for  such  assign¬ 
ments  than  these  members  of  the  armed 
forces?  We  have  a  lot  of  talent  today  in 
our  Army  and  Navy  and  we  need  them 
and  we  must  use  their  talents  in  various 
fields  of  endeavor,  but  nowhere  do  we 
need  them  more  than  we  do  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy  that  brings  to  our  Na¬ 
tion  the  greatest  challenge  of  the  ages  in 
the  matter  of  its  defense  and  its  very 
survivorship.  n 

We  will  rue  the  day  that  we  blindfold 
ourselves  by  disqualifying  all  members  of 
the  armed  forces  from  active,  responsible 
participation  in  the  defense  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  against  the  greatest  potential  weap¬ 
on  yet  known  to  mankind. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Certainly  it  is  not  un¬ 
fair  or  unreasonable  that  one  of  the 
members  of  this  five-man  commission  be 
appointed  from  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa,  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
gentleman  might  have  added  a  number 
of  admirals  who  have  rendered  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  outstanding  service  in 
various  civilian  posts,  including  ambas¬ 
sadorships. 

Mr.  MARTI|^  of  Iowa.  Yes,  indeed;  I 
did  not  give  a  complete  list  of  the  Army 
or  the  Navy. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Is  it  not 
true  that  these  distinguished  men  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  concerning 
which  no  one  will  disagree  were  all  re¬ 
tired  at  the  time  of  their  service  in  ci¬ 
vilian  capacities? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Not  all  were 
retired.  In  many  instances  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  remember  we  passed  laws  which 
authorized  them  to  serve  in  such  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  special  authorization  here 
in  question  is  needed  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  are  retired,  as  well  as 
for  those  on  the  active  list. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Shafer]. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  read¬ 
ing  Senate  Report  1211  on  the  bill  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy,  S.  1717,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  summary 
of  the  testimony  which  was  given  before 
the  McMahon  committee  the  members 
state  that — 

The  peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy 
promise  to  be  great.  Indeed,  particularly  in 
medicine,  biology,  and  many  branches  of 
research.  These  benefits  are  immediate  in. 
their  promise,  but  will  require  extended  and 
unfettered  development  for  full  realization. 

Note,  gentleman,  that  the  testimony 
indicated  that  there  should  be  “unfet¬ 
tered  development.”  It  was  agreed  that 
the  principle  of  atomic  energy  could  be 
kept  secret  only  temporarily  and  it  was 
further  agreed  that  legislation  should 
facilitate,  as  far  as  possible,  “the  rapid 
scientific  development  of  atomic  energy, 
which  would  promote  both  the  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  world  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  instruments  of  national 
defense.” 

S.  1717  is  supposed  to  be  the  answer 
to  this  problem,  and  in  its  declaration 
of  policy  section  1  of  the  bill  states  that 
the  objective  shall  be  “the  development 
and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  toward 
improving  the  public  welfare,  increasing 
the  standard  of  living,  strengthening 
free  competition  in  private  enterprise, 
and  promoting  world  peace.” 

Note,  especially,  that  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill  is  to  strengthen  free 
competition  in  private  enterprise,  and 
the  Senate  committee  in  this  connection 
has  explained  that  to  carry  out  these 
purposes  the  bill  provides  for  Govern¬ 
ment  control  over  atomic  energy  and  for 
Government  programs  for  information, 
production,  research,  and  development. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  is  the  desire 
to  “strengthen  free  competition  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,”  and,  on  the  other,  is  the 
statement  that  to  provide  this  there  must 
be  Government  control.  But  there  are 
controls  and  controls,  and  the  form  that 


this  control  is  to  take  is  further  explained 
when  it  is  said  that  provision  is  made  for 
Government  “production,  research,  and 
development.”  In  other  words,  there  is 
not  to  be  control  as  we  ordinarily  think 
of  control.  There  is  to  be  direct  Gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  and  operation.  How 
this  is  consistent  with  the  expressed  de¬ 
sire  to  strengthen  free  competition  in 
private  enterprise  in  this  all-important 
field  it  is  diflScult  to  see. 

Let  us  examine  the  controls  that  are 
mentioned.  First,  the  Commission 
which  is  to  be  created  is  to  own  all  fission¬ 
able  materials,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  under  the  definition  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  there  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  ores  only  if  they' contain  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is 
determined  by  the  Commission,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  essential  to  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  materials  and  then  only  if  in 
such  concentration  as  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  determine  from  time 
to  time. 

In  order  to  exercise  the  control  that  is 
desired,  it  is  further  stipulated  that  un¬ 
less  authorized  by  a  license  icrued  by  the 
Commission,  no  person  may  transfer  or 
deliver,  and  no  person  may  receive  pos¬ 
session  of,  any  source  material  after 
removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  in  Na¬ 
ture.  No  license,  however,  is  required 
for  “quantities  of  source  materials  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  are  un¬ 
important.” 

This  provision  is  quite  vague,  for  just 
what  does  unimportant  mean?  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  take 
into  account  the  possible  hazards  to 
national  health  and  safety  that  the  use 
of  these  source  materials  might  engender 
and.  from  a  reading  of  the  Report  No. 
1211  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  this  was  contemplated. 
However,  because  of  the  vagueness  in¬ 
herent  in  the  word  “unimportant,”  it 
should,  in  my  estimation,  be  eliminated. 
Hence,  it  is  urged  that  the  words  “in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  are  unim¬ 
portant”  should  be  stricken  out  and 
there  should  be  substituted  for  these 
words  “do  not  constitute  hazards  to  na¬ 
tional  health  and  safety.” 

If  this  change  were  made,  the  vague¬ 
ness  created  by  the  word  “unimportant” 
would  be  eliminated  and  this  particular 
control  would  be  limited  to  definite  types 
of  hazards  which  are  interpretable. 

There  is  also  vagueness  in  connection 
with  the  provision  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  for  source  materials.  This  part 
of  the  section  reads: 

The  Commission  shall  establish  such 
standards  for  the  Issuance,  refusal,  or  revo¬ 
cation  of  licenses  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
to  assure  adequate  source  materials  for  pro¬ 
duction,  research,  or  development  activities 
pursuant  to  this  act  or  to  prevent  the  use  of 
such  materials  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  national  welfare. 

The  Commission  should  be  empowered 
to  establish  the  standards  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  licenses  for  source  materials,  but 
when  it  is  granted  the  power  not  to  issue 
licenses  in  order  to  “prevent  the  use  of 
such  materials  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  national  welfare,”  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  given  very  wide  latitude  of  inter¬ 
preting  a  very  vague  phrase.  It  seems 
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only  proper  that  a  bill  which  contains  a 
provision  as  important  asi^his  shS^ld  be 
definite  in  its  language  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  I  believe  that  this  phrase  should 
be  replaced  by  “not  constituting  a  hazard 
to  national  health  and  safety.” 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  connection 
W'ith  reporting,  the  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  regulations  requiring 
reports  of  ownership  of  source  materials 
but  may  except  from  this  requirement 
quantities  of  source  materials  which  “in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  are  unim¬ 
portant.”  Here,  again,  the  word  “unim¬ 
portant”  is  vague  and  should  be  deleted 
and  replaced  with  the  wording  “do  not 
constitute  hazards  to  national  health  and 
safety.” 

Further,  with  respect  to  source  ma¬ 
terials,  the  Commission  is — 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  take, 
requisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
supplies  of  source  materials  or  any  interest 
In  real  property  containing  deposits  of  source 
materials  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  words  “to  the  extent  it  deems 
necessary”  could  provide  the  basis  for 
what  might  lead  to  arbitrary  use  of  this 
power,  a  use  against  which  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  might  be  more  or 
less  powerless,  and  therefore  these  par¬ 
ticular  words  should  be  deleted  and  re¬ 
placed  by  “upon  determination  that  such 
action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  defense  and  security.” 

But,  aside  from  the  control  of  source 
materials,  the  bill  in  section  4  further 
provides  that — 

The  Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive 
owner  of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  other  than  facilities 
which  (a)  are  useful  In  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities  In  the 
fields  specified  In  section  3,  and  (b)  do  not. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  have  a 
potential  production  rate  adequate  to  enable 
the  operator  of  such  facilities  to  produce 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  a  suflB- 
clent  quantity  of  fissionable  material  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  atomic  bomb  or  any  other  atomic 
weapon. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  intent  of  this 
section  is  to  assure  the  Commission  con¬ 
trol  over  all  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials.  This  is  done  by  making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  fissionable  material  to  be 
produced  in  any  quantity  except  in  a 
Government-owned  plant.  This  is  fur¬ 
ther  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
produce  or  to  provide  for  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  in  its  own  facili¬ 
ties  and  it  can  make  contracts  with  per¬ 
sons,  obligating  them  to  produce  fission¬ 
able  materials  in  facilities  owned  by  the 
Government. 

However,  the  degree  of  control  which 
it  is  desired  that  the  Commission  have 
could  well  be  obtained  without  making  it 
necessary  that  all  production  activities 
be  limited  to  Government -owned  fac¬ 
tories.  The  Incentive  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  produce  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  is  lost  to  the  Government  when  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  undertaken  only  under  a 
management  contract  in  a  Government- 
owned  plant. 

A  contractual  arrangement  such  as  is 
envisaged  in  the  bill  does  not  provide  the 
encouragement  for  the  creation  and  use 
of  new  productive  methods  that  are  al¬ 


ways  being  evolved  when  production  of 
any  type  is  carried  on  under  our  normal 
competitive  processes.  The  committee  in 
its  report  on  acquisition  of  soimce  ma¬ 
terials  indicated  that  it  did  not  intend 
that  the  Commission  would  engage  in 
mining  operations  in  competition  with 
private  mining  activity  and  that — 

The  committee  has  been  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  encouraging  the  activities  of 
independent  prospectors. 

The  committee  has  further  explained 
that — 

The  principle  of  Government  monopoly 
which  the  committee  has  adopted  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  reference  to  the  production  and 
ownership  of  fissionable  materials  is  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  ownership,  mining  or  refining 
of  source  materials.  •  •  » 

Wherever  possible,  the  committee  en¬ 
deavors  to  reconcile  Government  monopoly 
of  the  production  of  fissionable  material 
with  our  traditional  free  enterprise  system. 
•  •  •  Prospecting  for  and  mining  of 

source  materials  are  at  every  stage  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  supported. 

It  seems  to  me  that  just  as  prospecting 
for  and  mining  of  source  materials  are  to 
be  encouraged  and  supported,  every 
phase  of  the  nonmilitary  development  of 
atomic  energy  should  be  similarly  en¬ 
couraged  and  supported. 

Section  1  of  S.  1717  has  as  one  of  its 
objectives  strengthening  free  competi¬ 
tion  in  private  enterprise,  but  in  section 
4  there  is  no  private  enterprise  and  there 
is  no  free  competition.  I  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  the  desires  of  the 
framers  of  the  bill  to  protect  the  public 
welfare,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  imdesirable  to  have  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  exclusive  producer  of  fis¬ 
sionable  materials,  except  where  produc¬ 
tion  is  incident  to  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  country  would 
be  adequately  safeguarded  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  were  given  the  authority  to  regu¬ 
late  and  police  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  and  private  ownership  or 
operation  were  forbidden  except  under 
license  by  the  Commission.  Then  the 
Commission  would  have  adequate  con¬ 
trol  and  I  consequently  believe  that  that 
portion  of  this  section  which  reads  “the 
Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  owner 
of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  other  than  facilities” 
should  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  the 
following  wording: 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  own  and 
operate  facilities  for  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material.  Private  ownership  or  op¬ 
eration  is  expressly  forbidden  except  under 
license  by  the  Commission:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  no  license  for  operation  or  owner¬ 
ship  is  required  for  facilities  which  (a)  are 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  in 
section  3,  and  (b)  do  not.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  have  a  potential  production 
rate  adequate  to  enable  the  operator  of  such 
facilities  to  produce  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  a  sufllclent  quantity  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  to  produce  an  atomic  bomb 
or  any  other  atomic  weapon. 

The  bill  In  section  4  also  provides  for 
operation  of  other  production  facilities 
when  it  states  that — 

Fissionable  material  may  be  produced  in 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities  and  facilities  which  under  para¬ 
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graph  (1)  above,  are  not  required  to  be  owned 
by  the  Commission. 

Then  in  paragraph  (e)  of  section  4, 
under  the  title  of  “Manufacture  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Facilities,”  it  is  stipulated  that — 

Unless  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by 
the  Commission,  no  person  may  manufac¬ 
ture,  produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material. 

In  view  of  the  limitations  placed  on 
the  ownership  of  production  facilities, 
the  definition  of  the  word  “facilities”  is 
very  important.  Turning  to  section  17, 
we  find  that  this  is  defined  as  “any 
equipment  or  device  capable  of  such  pro¬ 
duction  and  any  important  component 
part  especially  designed  for  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission.” 

It  is  obvious  that  a  facility  capable  of 
such  production  might  not  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  term  is  entirely  too 
broad  and  I  recommend  that  it  be  modi¬ 
fied  as  follows: 

(g)  The  term  ‘‘facilities  for  the  production 
of  fissionable  material”  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  equipment  or  device  peculiarly 
adapted  for  and  capable  of  such  production 
and  any  important  component  part  especially 
designed  for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Commission  and  the 
limitations  on  production  of  fissionable 
material  and  ownership  of  production 
facilities  are  inconsistent  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  facilitating  the  rapid 
scientific  development  of  atomic  energy 
or  of  “strengthening  free  competition  in 
private  enterprise.” 

Indeed,  this  expression  of  intent  is 
vitiated  by  the  admission  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  in  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  is  being  created.  And 
this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  tradi¬ 
tional  free  enterprise  system. 

Instead  of  facilitating  the  rapid  scien¬ 
tific  development  of  atomic  energy  the 
proposals  contained  in  this  measure 
would  tend  to  stifle  them — and  the  free 
enterprise  system  with  them. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  forces 
of  free  competition  do  more  to  aid  the 
rapid  development  of  an  art  than  does 
any  other  system.  Let  us  not  fool  our¬ 
selves — this  bill  will  not  foster  either  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  or  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  tends  to  kill  them 
both  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  we 
can  attkin  all  of  our  objectives  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  national  health  and  wel¬ 
fare,  of  facilitating  “the  rapid  scientific 
development  of  atomic  energy”  and 
“strengthening  free  competition  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise”  if  by  “controls”  we  mean 
not  state  ownership  but  controls  through 
proper  supervision  under  an  adequate 
system  of  licensing.  This,  I  believe,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  can  be  done  and 
should  be  done. 

(Mr.  SHAFER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Flood]. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  objectives  of  the  McMahon 
•tomic-energy  bill  should  receive  the  full 
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and  sincere  support  of  the  House.  The 
declared  purposes  of  the  act  incorporate 
the  desired  ends  of  progress,  security, 
and  development,  as  well  as  interna¬ 
tional  accord.  All  these  demand  support 
and  require  vigilant  and  constant  guard¬ 
ing  of  the  public  interest,  but  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  make  it  difficult  for  a  full,  public 
understanding  of  the  extent  and  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear-chain 
reaction. 

The  popular  concept  of  atomic  energy 
to  the  average  American  is  a  bomb — a 
lethal  weapon  designed  to  lay  cities  in 
ruins,  and  to  blot  out  lives  of  thousands 
of  people. 

The  pictures  of  the  ruins  of  Hiro¬ 
shima,  of  the  nuclear  clouds  rising  above 
Nagasaki,  of  the  scarred  hulks  in  Bikini 
atoll,  have  impressed  upon  the  American 
people  the  terrific  forces  which  have  been 
harnessed  by  science.  The  control  of 
these  forces  is  well  established  in  the 
statement  of  powers  of  the  Commission 
and  the  committees  provided  for  in  the 
bill  known  as  the  McMahon  bill.  That 
this  control  should  be  lodged  in  civilian 
hands  with  due  provision  for  military 
advice  and  counsel  is  a  principle  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  unanswerable  and 
worthy  of  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
membership  of  this  House,  who  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

Adherence  to  civilian  control  of  atomic 
energy  is  demanded,  because  the  interest 
of  every  American  citizen  is  involved. 

Fundamentally,  atomic  energy  is  a 
new  source  of  power  which,  according  to 
scientific  testimony,  is  capable  of  indus¬ 
trial  use  and  application.  In  fact,  the 
pending  bill  directs  arrangements  to  such 
itse  in  section  3  (a).  What  is  the  antici¬ 
pated  result?  Great  basic  industries, 
embracing  many  sections  of  this  country 
and  employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
employees,  will  be  faced  with  a  newcomer 
in  the  field  of  production  of  power.  The 
great  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
industry  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  source  of  electrical  energy — all 
will  find  themselves  face  to  face  with 
progress.  This  progress,  which  may 
come  and  if  guided  and  directed  in  the 
paths  of  peace,  must  march  with  our 
existing  economic  structure.  To  tear 
down  without  consideration  our  great 
basic  industJ-y  of  coal  would  bring  na¬ 
tional  calamity.  As  a  result,  the  careful 
guidance,  the  sound  thought,  and  delib¬ 
eration  which  atomic  energy  and  its  uses 
demands  should  rest  in  civilian  hands. 

The  bill  adequately  provides  for  the 
necessary  safeguards  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic.  However,  in  the  appointment  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  commission,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Boards,  mentioned  in  section  2,  I 
hope  that  the  basic  industry  of  coal  will 
receive  representation  from  its  ranks  of 
its  management  and  of  its  workers. 
Their  interest  in  any  future  program  or 
reconversion  should  receive  adequate 
hearing  and  competent  representation. 
And  what  is  more,  it  should  be  published 
and  broadcast  to  the  American  public 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  designed  not 
only  to  give  them  security  but,  what  is 
more,  to  protect  them  in  their  economic 
lives,  so  that  scientific  progress  as  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  future  will  not  forthwith  and 


without  full  determination  of  its  effects, 
blot  out  a  gi’eat  basic  industry  which 
today  is  the  greatest  source  of  power  for 
the  wheels  of  American  production. 

I  trust  that  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  this  House  will 
in  their  selections  of  members  for  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  established  by  section  15  of  the 
House  bill,  recognize  that  the  people’s 
representatives  from  the  great  coal-pro¬ 
ducing  areas  of  this  country  deserve  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  work  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  is  a  fact  that  atomic  energy  de¬ 
molished  great  industries  and  factories 
in  Japan.  Let  us  not  have  this  same 
great  force  wipe  out  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  great  industries  in  our  country 
without  the  people  and  the  Congress 
studying  and  plotting  the  change,  if  any, 
which  may  come  with  the  advance  of 
science.  None  of  us  know  as  a  certainty 
what  the  full  force  and  effect  of  this  new 
form  of  energy  will  be  on  our  way  of  life 
in  the  coal  fields.  We  have  never  stood 
in  the  way  of  progress,  in  this  matter  we 
probably  could  not  if  we  wished.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  at  this  early  mo¬ 
ment  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  millions  of  people  of  the 
coal  fields  to  bring  to  the,  attention  of 
the  proposed  Atomic  Commission  and  to 
the  Nation  at  large,  the  obligation  owed 
to  the  coal  industry  and  its  people  in  the 
great  mining  area  of  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.,  in  particular,  and  the  coal-producing 
areas  of  our  Nation  generally.  Thought 
and  care  and  planning  must  be  given  to 
whatever  tremendous  transition  and  re¬ 
conversion  problems  will  follow  in  the 
wake  of  atomic  energy  harnessed  to  our 
economic  and  industrial  life.  Where 
would  there  be  a  better  place  as  the  cen¬ 
ter  in  which  to  develop  this  new  poten¬ 
tial?  The  livelihood,  employment,  and 
welfare  of  the  future  generations  of 
these  areas  is  to  be  affected.  Then  these 
generations  must  be  served  by  and  be 
permitted  to  give  service  to  any  such  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  an  abundance 
of  caution,  if  for  no  other  reason,  I  must 
insist  that  in  this  turmoil  and  concern 
and  grave  uncertainty  filling  the  minds 
of  everyone  on  this  subject,  the  coal¬ 
mining  areas  of  the  country  must  not  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle  of  things  to  come.  I 
am  not  an  alarmist  but  I  have  seen  the 
coal  fields  forgotten  for  years  and  its  wel¬ 
fare  ignored  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  I  am 
making  this  statement  now  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  and  to  serve  warning  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  forgotten  again,  if  it  develops 
that  science  is  going  to  utilize  atomic 
energy  for  industrial  and  commercial 
energy  and  power.  Proper  correlation 
of  and  with  the  coal  industry  is  a  vital 
factor  to  our  national  economy. 

The  force  of  this  new  energy  may 
shake  the  sky  as  it  is  developed,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  do  know  that  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  anthracite  coal  area,  its 
patriotic  workers  and  their  families  and 
the  vast  industry  which  is  the  backbone 
of  a  vast  section,  “let  there  be  justice 
though  the  heavens  fall.” 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  VooRHis]. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  itiis  quite  impossible  for  me 
in  10  minutes  even  to  begin  the  things  I 
should  like  to  have  a  chance  to  say  on 
this  bill. 

I  agree  that  this  may  well  be  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  Nation.  I  wish  profoundly 
we  did  not  have  to  consider  anything  of 
this  sort.  But  I  believe  we  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  or  if 
we  failed  to  try  our  best  to  grapple  with 
what  is  admittedly  the  most  perilous 
problem  our  Nation  has  ever  faced. 

I  disagree  completely  with  those  who 
have  said  that  we  do  not  need  to  pass  a 
^11  of  this  character  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  we  very  much  do  need  to  pass  a 
bill  of  this  character.  With  all  my  heart 
and  soul  I  wish  we  did  not.  With  all  my 
heart  and  soul  I  wish  it  were  possible  to 
turn  back  the  hands  of  time  and  to  place 
atomic  energy  back  in  the  sun  again  and 
in  the  secrets  of  the  universe  whence  it 
came. 

But  that  is  not  possible.  Nor  need  we 
expect  that  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  this  Nation  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  is  going  to  stop  where  it  is  now. 
Much  as  I  should  like  to  encourage  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  to  continue  to  comfort 
themselves  and  falsely  comfort  their  con¬ 
stituents  by  talking  about  the  “secret” 
of  the  atomic  bomb  I  must  honestly  say 
that  I  believe  that  to  base  the  security  of 
the  United  States  Jor  more  than  at  most 
a  short  span  of  years  upon  any  such 
alleged  secret  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  most 
dangerous  sort  of  self-deception.  Every 
single  bit  of  scientific  evidence,  of  testi¬ 
mony  that  has  been  given  on  this  subject 
is  to  the  effect  first,  that  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  fundamental  knowledge  was  given 
to  the  world  in  the  Smythe  report  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  War  Department  itself  and 
second  that  we  cannot  reasonably  expect 
that  other  nations  will  not  have  such 
weapons  within  the  course  of  5  or  10 
years  unless  something  in  the  nature  of 
dynamic  world  statesmanship  intercedes 
to  stop  the  whole  development  of  such 
weapons  everywhere.  We  can,  if  we 
will,  legislate  on  the  mistaken  premise 
that  America’s  safety  will  be  guarded  by 
the  sole  possession  of  certain  techno¬ 
logical  manufacturing  methods  by  sci¬ 
entists  in  this  country.  But  we  cannot 
legislate  to  make  that  situation  perma¬ 
nent.  It  is  beyond  our  power  to  do  so. 
Our  difficult  duty  in  this  critical  hour  is 
to  face  facts,  startling,  world-shaking, 
profoundly  dangerous  facts  like  men  and 
women.  Oratory  cannot  change  those 
facts. 

The  fact  is  our  choice  is  between  world 
law  and  world  control  over  atomic  energy 
on  the  one  hand  and  an  atomic  arma¬ 
ment  race  ending  in  surprise  attack  and 
untold  suffering  and  mass  destruction 
on  the  other.  We  must  have  domestic 
control  before  we  can  even  talk  effectively 
of  world  control,  let  alone  achieve  it. 
So,  unfortunately,  we  have  to  face  a 
much  bleaker  prospect,  a  much  more 
complex  situation  than  if  we  could  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  present  secrecy  of  atomic 
bomb  production  lasting  for  more  than 
a  brief  space  of  time.  So  I  appeal  to 
those  Members  whose  consideration  of 
this  legislation  seems  so  far  to  be  limited 
to  reliance  upon  the  “secret”  to  recognize 
now,  before  it  is  too  late,  how  far  beyond 
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that  trgically  oversimplified  solution 
we  must  go  if  we  are  to  serve  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  generation  and  not  merely  our  own 
next  few  years.  I  assure  them  that  if  I 
believed  it  possible  for  America  to  keep 
some  such  vital  secret  and  lock  it  in  her 
military  archives  to  be  dedicated  to  pre¬ 
serving  peace,  I  should  go  with  them  with 
a  far  lighter  heart  than  beats  in  my 
breast  at  this  moment. 

One  reason  we  need  this  bill,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  the  fact  that  unless 
a  bill  of  this  general  character  is  passed, 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  which 
has  proceeded  under  great  diflSculty  in 
recent  years  cannot  go  forward.  The 
fact  is  it  is  not  now  going  forward.  I 
submit  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
most  eminent  scientific  workers  in  this 
field  are  no  longer  associated  with  the 
project.  They  have  gone  to  other  work. 
And  it  is  absolutely  essential  if  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  field  is  to  go  forward  that 
those  scientists  do  the  work.  After  all, 
they  are  the  only  people  who  can.  To 
believe  the  Army  can  do  it  is  another 
dangerous,  misconception.  Indeed,  such 
secrets  as  do  exist  today  repose  in  the 
minds  of  certain  scientists,  who,  for¬ 
tunately  for  us,  have  chosen  to  serve 
America. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  The  gentleman  says  that 
there  are  no  basic  scientific  secrets  on 
this  bomb  and  I  agree  with  him.  There 
are  only  manufacturing  secrets,  but  there 
are  some  of  those. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Cahfornia.  Yes; 
that  is  right.  I  believe  I  said  so. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
if  there  are  no  secrets  and  we  are  not 
embarked  on  an  atomic  bomb  race,  what 
is  the  urgency,  in  his  opinion,  for  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  That  is 
what  I  was  attempting  to  explain. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  did  not  quite  follow  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  The  fact 
there  are  no  secrets  that  we  can  expect 
to  keep  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  means  more  than 
ever  that  we  are  embarking,  in  essence, 
upon  an  atomic  armament  race  at  this 
minute  which  will  continue  and  become 
evermore  terrible  and  evermore  an  in¬ 
fluence  causing  the  people  of  all  nations 
to  live  under  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  as  time  goes  on.  I  am  afraid 
that  is  the  case  today.  One  reason  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  case  is  because  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  possible,  as  I  stated,  for 
the  mind  of  man  to  stop  either  in  this 
country  or  in  any  other  nation,,  nor  do 
I  believe  over  a  period  of  time  that 
secrets  can  be  the  exclusive  possession 
of  any  nation. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
from  the  gentleman, -in  view  of  his  state¬ 
ment  that  this  is  an  atomic-bomb  race, 
whether  the  gentleman  thinks  this  Com¬ 
mission,  if  appointed,  will  make  more  or 
less  bombs  than  are  being  made  now? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  think 
they  will  probably  make  precisely  the 
same  number  that  wbuld  be  made  or  not 
made  if  the  Commission  were  never  ap¬ 
pointed.  1  think  that  will  not  make  any 


difference  so  far  as  the  number  of  bombs 
that  are  manufactured  is  concerned.  I 
believe  the  bill  is  clear  on  that  and  that 
it  lies  in  a  decision  to  be  made  by  the 
President.  I  believe  that  is  where  the 
decision  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and 
I  believe  that  is  where  it  will  be  made 
in  the  future.  I  think  that  is  where  it 
belongs. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
think  there  is  an  urgency  for  this? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  have, 
already  given  one  reason.  I  believe  that 
under  present  circumstances  American 
development  in  this  field  must  go  on.  I 
wish  I  did  not  believe  that,  but  I  do.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  world  con¬ 
trol,  such  as  the  Baruch  report  proposes, 
until  we  can  get  the  kind  of  world  con¬ 
trol  that  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
treaty  but  that  is  dependent  only  upon 
a  world  law  of  peace  and  the  power  of 
an  international  agency  to  inspect  and 
control  atomic  energy  in  every  nation  of 
the  world  and  prevent  any  nation  from 
possessing  weapons  of  this  sort,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  gentlewoman  herself  said, 
until  we  can  get  that  kind  of  control  I 
believe  that  American  development  has 
to  go  on.  As  I  view  the  world  situation 
at  present,  I  believe  American  preemi¬ 
nence  in  this  field  is  one  factor  which, 
coupled  with  the  most  persistent  and  re¬ 
lentless  work  for  peace,  might  give  us 
the  leverage  to  bring  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  enforceable  disarmament 
which  could  make  true  peace  possible. 

But  I  do  not  believe  American  develop¬ 
ment  is  or  can  go  on  successfully  under 
present  circumstances.  I  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  some  form  of  civilian  commis¬ 
sion  of  this  sort  be  created  together  with 
attendant  changes  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  work  will  be  done  if  we 
are  to  get  the  kind  of  scientific  progress 
which  I  believe  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  is  necessary  to  our  country’s 
safety  and  to  the  hope  of  future  peace. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  that  particular  need  for  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  My  sec¬ 
ond  reason  for  believing  it  necessary  is 
that  if  we  are  to  hope  for  such  interna¬ 
tional  control  as  I  just  attempted  to 
briefly  describe,  and  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  only  hope  of  safety  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  future, 
if  we  are  to  hope  for  any  such  interna¬ 
tional  control,  we  will  have  to  first  es¬ 
tablish  in  the  United  States  an  effective 
control  over  atomic  energy  within  our 
own  borders.  We  do  not  have  it  now. 
There  is  nothing  in  present  law  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  from 
possessing  fissionable  material,  manu¬ 
facturing  miniature  bombs  with  it,  or  ex¬ 
porting  it  out  of  the  country.  We  are  in  a 
situation  comparable  to  that  of  a  bunch 
of  children  playing  with  TNT,  and  I  may 
as  well  point  out  now  the  added  danger 
that  some  individual  could  under  present 
law  seek  a  patent  on  atomic  energy  itself, 
in  which  case,  under  our  patent  laws  he 
would  have  to  present  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  at  the  Patent  Office  a  description 
of  his  process  and  the  United  States 
would  have  to  go  to  a  public  trial  to 
protect  whatever  rights  it  may  have  or 
to  attempt  to  protect  its  secrets.  Surely 
those  who,  like  myself,  do  not  want  to 
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give  away  our  present  advantage  do  not 
really  want  such  a  condition.  Unless  we 
have  the  type  of  control  this  bill  provides 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  very 
circumstances  which  some  of  the  oppo¬ 
nents  say  they  are  trying  to  prevent, 
namely,  the  general  dissemination  of 
dangerous  information,  and  indeed  dan¬ 
gerous  devices  may  well  take  place.  You 
may  get  all  sorts  of  development  here 
and  there  of  a  purely  sporadic  nature, 
and  none  of  us  has  any  possible  means 
of  predicting  what  the  result  might  be. 

So  that  my  second  reason  is  this.  I 
believe  I  have  at  least  an  inkling  of  what 
atomic  energy  is.  I  confront  it  with 
feelings  of  mingled  awe  and  a  sense  of 
almost  oppressive  responsibility.  For  it 
is  the  energy  of  the  sun  itself,  the  funda¬ 
mental  energy  of  the  universe,  by  far 
the  most  tremendous  gift  of  God  that 
mankind  has  ever  presumed  to  take  from 
His  natural  storehouse.  Atomic  dnergy 
is  by  infinite  measure  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  force  ever  loosed  on  this  earth.  And 
not  only  do  I  know  it  will  be  our  destruc¬ 
tion  unless  moral  and,  indeed,  religious 
and  spiritual  forces  of  corresponding 
strength  are  awakened  throughout  the 
world  to  meet  it,  but  I  also  believe  pend¬ 
ing  that  time  it  must  be  controlled  if 
mankind  is  to  survive  and  to  preserve  any 
real  vestige  of  his  civilization  on  this 
planet. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  this  as  another 
reason  why  the  bill  should  be  passed  now. 
We  must  proceed  with  our  basic  scientific 
research,  which  is  our  greatest  protection 
in  the  future,  and,  just  as  the  gentleman 
said,  if  we  do  not  have  the  knowledge, 
if  we  stay  where  we  are  in  science,  we 
will  lag  behind.  We  must  keep  our  pre¬ 
eminent  position  in  science  in  the  world. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  That  is 
right.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  And 
the  way  we  can  do  that  is  by  making 
advances  in  the  basic  sciences.  The  sci¬ 
entists  are  leaving  these  projects  now 
because  there  is  no  set  program,  and  we 
cannot  make  these  scientific  basic  dis¬ 
coveries  under  military  control.  That  is 
the  crux  of  it.  The  statements  made 
that  the  military  is  thrown  out  of  this 
program  is  utter  balderdash  and  non- 
S6ns0. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  think 
the  military  is  not  thrown  out  of  it  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  our  mili¬ 
tary  needs  are  met  in  the  bill  or  I  would 
not  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  this  is  a  very 
important  bill? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Then 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  in 
view  of  its  importance,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  only  had  2  days  of  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  it  is  coming  up 
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in  the  last  few  days  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  that  we  should  delay  it  a  little 
bit  until  we  really  understand  what  is  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman: 
I  believe  that  every  moment  is  precious. 
I  believe  that  every  moment  that  Amer¬ 
ica  still  retains  preeminence  in  this  field 
is  precious  for  the  future  chance  of  life 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  consider  what  the  situation 
would  be  if  some  great  dictatorships 
stood  in  our  position  today.  It  is  only  so 
long  as  America  is  preeminent  that  we 
stand  a  halfway  good  chance  of  gaining 
the  controls  for  peace  which  are  our  only 
hope,  and  since  I  believe  domestic  con¬ 
trols  must  precede  international  ones  I 
believe  there  is  the  greatest  urgency 
about  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Only  so 
long  as  America  does  retain  that  position 
is  America’s  position  half  as  strong  as  it 
needs  to  be  in  trying  to  bring,  from  her 
real  desire  to  seek  peace,  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  into  a  position  where 
world  control  over  this  awesome  thing 
can  be  established. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  statement  that  we  only  had  2 
days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation  is 
not  just’fied.  We  had  weeks  and  weeks 
of  hearings,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  testified  before  the  committee 
at  that  time. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  That  i! 
true. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
that  was  an  entirely  different  bill. 

Mr.  MAY.  That  was  on  the  subject 
of  atomic  energy;  the  May- Johnson  bill 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  This 
bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
was  considered  for  months  by  a  com¬ 
mittee.  whose  membership  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  read  to  the  Hoilse  the  other 
night,  than  which  there  could  be  no  more 
distinguished  or  more  essentially  con¬ 
servative  membership  selected  in  that 
august  body,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
House  ought  to  have  some  regard  for 
the  basic  work  that  was  done  there  and 

written. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

1^-.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Th^o'  ’^^P^ASON.  More  than  that, 
inree  or  four  volumes  of  testimony  be- 
special  Senate  committee  were 
printed,  and  every  Member  of  the  House 
;;;y^  Provided  with  a  copy  of  those  hear  ! 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California, 
that  IS  true. 


Indeed, 


May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  p 
visiori  in  the  bill  which  provides  tl 
atomic  energy,  the  very  energy  of  1 
sun  itself,  the  energy  developed  at 
expenditure  of  $2,000,000,000  of  the  t£ 


payers’  money  of  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  capable  of  being  privately  patented 
or  monopolized  by  some  one  corporation 
in  this  Nation — to  say  that,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  very  essence  of  statesmanship 
and  the  very  essence  of  the  protection  of 
a  free-enterprise  system.  I  hope  Mem¬ 
bers  will  consider  the  alternative  to  some 
of  the  patent  provisions  of  this  bill.  That 
alternative  is  to  say  that  atomic  energy 
can  be  patented.  Do  you  really  believe 
that  should  be  possible?  That  some  pri¬ 
vate  agency  should  be  able  to  call  this 
great  national  development,  paid  for  by 
all  the  people,  its  own  private  domain? 
Do  you  want  to  expose  it  to  the  possibility 
of  an  international  private  cartel  con¬ 
trolling  it?  Remember  this  thing  is 
capable  of  becoming  not  only  the  over¬ 
whelming  military  weapon  which  it  has 
been  proven  but  possibly  also  the  over¬ 
riding  economic  power  in  our  whole  Na¬ 
tion,  a  power  great  enough  to  transform 
the  whole  pattern  of  all  our  production. 
I  ask  you,  should  that  be  tfie  exclusive 
property  of  any  one  individual  or  cor¬ 
poration?  Do  you  propose  to  let  the 
basic  energy  of  the  sun  be  patented? 
Would  such  action  promote  free  enter¬ 
prise?  What,  may  I  ask,  becomes  of 
little  business  then?  What,  finally,  be¬ 
comes  of  the  people  who  paid  for  all  this 
and  gave  their  sons  in  the  war  in  addi¬ 
tion?  I  wonder  what  would  happen,  in¬ 
deed,  if  atomic  energy  did  become  the 
private  preserve,  if  you  will,  of  some  pri¬ 
vate  agency?  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to 
take  my  stand  against  letting  it  become 
the  private  preserve  of  any  single  agency. 

Last  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point 
out  with  emphasis  that  this  legislation 
can  be  changed  by  any  Congre.ss  that  sees 
fit.  It  is  designed  to  carry  us  through 
what  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  will 
probably  be  the  most  difficult  adjustment 
period  mankind  has  ever  experienced. 

Fondly  do  we  all  hope  that  the  day 
may  come  when  mankind  will  have 
learned  as  it  certainly  has  not  yet 
learned  to  live  safely  with  atomic  energy. 
As  that  day  is  approached  the  admittedly 
unprecedented  provisions  of  this  bill  can 
be  changed.  But  for  today  we  need  it. 
Our  country  needs  it.  The  world  needs 
it.  The  fact  that  I  wish  these  things  were 
not  so  cannot  be  allowed  to  affect  my 
judgment  as  to  what  I  must  do  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  very 
regrettable  that  there  are  not  more  Mem¬ 
bers  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  because 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  member  of  our 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  or 
of  this  body  itself  who  knov.'s  more  about 
the  pending  legislation  than  the  very  able 
lawyer  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston],  to  whom  I  now 
yield  15  minutes. 

Mr.  :^STON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  his  very  much  undeserved 
compliment. 

Ml.  Chairman,  as  I  have  heretofore 
said,  this  bill  is  both  dangerous  and  un¬ 
necessary.  It  Is  dangerous  because  it 
sets  up  a  Government  bureau  with  more 
power  and  authority  than  has  ever  been 
granted  before.  This  bureau,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  now  written, 
would  have  life  and  death  control  over 
the  industry  of  the  Nation  whenever  we 


reach  the  place  where  atomic  energy  may 
become  useful  for  industrial  purposes, 
in  fact,  even  before  that  time.  Moreover, 
the  armed  forces  would  become  sub¬ 
servient  to  this  power  even  in  matters 
of  national  defense  so  far  as  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  is  concerned.  Further¬ 
more,  it  removes  incentives  provided  by 
our  patent  laws  to  inventors,  and  adopts 
a  patent  system  found  only  in  Soviet 
Russia.  The  fact  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  gives  to  every  in¬ 
ventor  the  exclusive  right  to  his  discov¬ 
eries  has  me^mt  nothing  to  the  •pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation  for  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  patents  relating  to 
the  use  of  atomic  power  are  either  re¬ 
voked  or  become  the  property  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Although  the  measure  relates  to  the  use 
6f  atomic  power  for  military  as  well  as 
civilian  purposes,  every  conceivable  effort 
has  been  made  to  eliminate  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  armed  forces  from  repre¬ 
sentation  on  that  all  powerful  bureau 
know  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
In  its  introductory  section  this  bill  is 
presented  to  us  through  a  series  of  mis¬ 
representations.  For  example,  section  1 
provides  that  it  is  “declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para¬ 
mount  objective  of  assuring  the  common 
defense  and  security,  the  development 
and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  be  directed  toward 
improving  the  public  welfare,  increasing 
the  standard  of  living,  strengthening  free 
competition  in  private  enterprise,  and 
promoting  world  peace.’’ 

If  enacted  into  law  this  bill  would  do 
exactly  the  reverse  of  these  things.  If 
the  paramount  objective  is  to  assure  the 
common  defense  and  security,  why  has  so 
desperate  an  effort  been  made  to  com¬ 
pletely  eliminate  the  armed  forces  from 
representation  on  the  Commission  or  in 
any  department  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Commission?  Even  though  the  bill 
purports  to  deal  with  atomic  weapons 
and  national  defense,  every  attempt  to 
give  the  Army  and  the  Navy  some  repre¬ 
sentation  has  been  resisted  to  the  utmost. 
The  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  generally  because  it  dared  to 
amend  the  act  as  it  came  from  the  Senate 
so  as  to  pi'ovide  that  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  and  the  head  of 
the  Division  of  Military  Application 
should  be  from  the  armed  forces.  The 
only  argument  I  have  heard  against  it  is 
the  rather  specious  claim  that  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  our  traditions  for  a 
military  man  to  serve  on  a  policy-making 
commisison — that  military  men  are  only 
interested  in  war,  and  that  other  nations 
might  frown  upon  their  presence  on  the 
Commission.  In  this  connection  I  won¬ 
der  why  the  civil  functions  of  the  War 
Department  are  so  conveniently  forgot¬ 
ten.  If  there  has  been  any  Government 
agency  that  has  been  free  from  criticism 
and  that  has  been  elevated  above  the 
run-of-mine  Washington  bureau,  it  has 
been  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  which 
has  for  so  many  years  been  responsible 
for  our  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood-con¬ 
trol  projects.  In  this  work  they  have 
handled  billions  of  dollars  and  have  per¬ 
formed  work  in  no  way  related  to  war. 
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Yet  I  have  never  heard  that  it  was  not 
in  keeping  with  American  tradition  for 
them  to  exercise  these  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
statements  today  about  this  legislation, 
I  think  everybody  agrees  on  one  thing, 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion  about  it. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Is  it  not  rather  a  little 
more  correct  to  say  we  are  not  confuged 
about  the  legislation.  We  understand  it 
rather  clearly.  What  we  are  confused 
about  is  what  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  That  may  be  but  I  for 
one  am  not  willing  to  turn  this  Nation 
into  a  totalitarian  state  merely  because 
there  may  be  some  confusion  about  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  Since  some  speakers 
today  have  indicated  that  they  are  for 
the  legislation  solely  for  security  reasons, 
I  would  say  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  things  should  remain  as  they  are. 
I  am  not  willing  to  substitute  a  politi¬ 
cally  minded  bureau,  such  as  this  bill 
would  set  up,  for  trained  military  person¬ 
nel,  so  long  as  we  are  in  any  danger. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  If  there 
were  a  civilian  commission  they  would 
be  subject  to  penalties-,  but  you  could  not 
court  martial  them  the  way  you  could  the 
military  oflBcials,  could  you? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Civilians,  of  course, 
would  not  be  subject  to  court  martial. 

They  say  that  if  the  Army  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission  this  country 
might  go  ahead  and  manufacture  atopiic 
bombs  and  atomic  weapons.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  that  I  believe  is  that  any  time 
the  President  of  the  United  States  wants 
the  manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  to 
cease  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  give  a  simple 
order  to  stop. 

You  will  no  doubt  hear  it  loudly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  armed  services  have 
been  taken  care  of  in  the  Senate  bill  by 
providing  for  a  military  liaison  commit¬ 
tee.  Read  the  section  creating  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  you  will  see  that  it  has  been 
given  no  authority  whatsoever.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  shall  consult  with  the  liaison 
committee,  and  that  they  shall  keep  each 
other  informed  as  to  atomic  energy 
matters  in  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  liaison  committee  has  nothing 
to  do.  Actually  nothing  is  provided  for 
in  this  section  that  could  not  and  should 
not  be  done  between  any  government 
departments  as  a  matter  of  simple  cour¬ 
tesy  and  expediency.  Since  the  Com¬ 
mission  must  deal  with  matters  of  na¬ 
tional  defense,  I  do  not  know  how  it  could 
function  without  consultation  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  The  ap¬ 
peals  which  the  services  are  permitted 
to  make  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,  and  through  them  to  the  President, 
would  be  permitted  without  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  a  word,  this  section  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  sop  handed  out  to 
convey  the  erroneous  Impression  that  our 
armed  forces  are  given  some  recognition. 
Even  this  was  denied  in  the  beginning 


despite  the  fact  that  the  atomic  bomb  was 
developed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Army  and  all  secrets  in  connection  there¬ 
with  are  in  its.  custody. 

Before  we  look  into  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
encroaches  upon  private  industry  and 
interferes  with  our  American  way  of 
life,  you  will  note  that  section  9  requires 
the  Army  to  transfer  to  the  Commission 
forthwith  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
all  facilities,  equipment,  and  material 
devoted  to  atomic  energy,  research,  and 
development.  This  would  include  even 
the  Oakridge  plant,  together  with  any 
bombs  now  in  existence,  as  well  as  for¬ 
mulas  and  secrets  in  connection  -with  the 
atomic  bomb  and  other  atomic  weapons. 
So  at  the  start,  even  before  the  war  is 
oCBcially  over,  the  branches  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  charged  under  the  Constitution  with 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  are  required 
to  turn  over  to  a  civilian  Government 
bureau  of  political  appointees  weapons 
which  the  services  may  require  for  the 
defense  of  the  country.  If  this  does  not 
jeopardize  the  security  of  the  Nation, 
then  the  Bikini  te.s.ts  and  the  results  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  incor¬ 
rectly  reported. 

So  much  for  security.  As  to  other 
power^s  of  the  Commission,  let  us  exam¬ 
ine  a  few  of  them.  In  the  field  of  re¬ 
search  the  Commission  may  make 
grants-in-aid  and  loans  to  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  or  persons  even  in  con¬ 
nection  with  research  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  Thus  the  Commission  has  the 
pojyer  to  favor  one  school  or  university 
as  against  another,  and  to  favor  indus¬ 
tries.  companies,  or  Individuals  to  the 
detriment  of  others.  As  no  person  or 
company  would  have  the  right  to  engage 
in  research  on  their  own  part,  you  per¬ 
haps  begin  to  appreciate  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "life-and-death  control  of 
Industry.” 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  that  that 
is  why  some  of  the  college  professors  are 
so  strong  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  guess  there  is  little 
doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  can  not  under¬ 
stand  this  talk  about  giving  this  secret 
away.  We  have  never  done  anything  like 
that  before.  We  have  kept  our  military 
secrets  to  ourselves.  Who  are  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  share  this  secret  with  the 
world  and  what  are  they  doing  it  for? 
That  is  the  thing  I  can  not  understand 
at  all. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  have  an  idea  who 
some  of  them  are. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Commission  will  become  the  owner  of  all 
fissionable  material  regardless  of  who 
may  now  possess  It.  It  can  be  parcelled 
out  for  industrial  purposes  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commission.  As  the  time 
may  come  when  atomic  energy  power 
may  supplant  many  other  forms  of  pow¬ 
er,  and  become  vital  to  every  industry  in 
the  Nation,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  extent  to  which  the  Atomic 


Commission  would  control  the  industries 
of  the  country. 

If  any  person,  industry  or  company 
should  be 'dissatisfied  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  or  refusal  of  the  Commission  to  dis¬ 
tribute  any  fissionable  or  by-product 
materials,  such  person  or  company  may 
obtain  a  review  of  the  determination  of 
the  Commission  by  an  appeal.  But  let  us 
examine  into  the  type  of  appeal  afforded. 
On  a  matter  as  important  as  this,  one 
would  feel  the  appeal  should  be  to  the 
courts,  or  at  least  to  an  unbiased  or  dis¬ 
interested  tribunal  of  some  sort.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  however.  Section  5  (d) 
(2)  makes  the  Commission  the  judge, 
jury,  and  executioner  so  far  as  appeals 
under  this  section  are  concerned..  The 
Board  of  Appeals  created  by  this  section 
shall  consist  of  three  members  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commission.  Should 
any  person  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  a 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  his  only 
further  appeal  is  to  the  Commission  it¬ 
self.  Even  this  right  is  not  guaranteed 
as  it  is  provided  that  “the  Commission 
may  in  its  discretion  review  and  revise 
any  decision  of  such  board  of  appeal.” 
Here,  I  submit  we  see  bureaucracy  at  its 
worst. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  That  sounds 
just  like  the  OPA. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Well  the  OPA  never 
asked  for  anything  more  than  that.  And 
if  there  was  ever  anything  that  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a  bureaucrat’s  dream,  I 
think  it  is  this  section. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  The  gentleman  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  in  favor  of  exporting 
this  material  to  some  foreign  country? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  certainly  would  not. 
.  Mr.  DURHAM.  Well,  at  the  present 
time  that  could  happen  if  we  allow  the 
matter  to  run  loose  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Any  country  could  import  this 
material  into  their  country  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  No.  I  am  sure  we  have 
ample  authority  today  to  regulate  exports 
and  imports  of  dangerous  commodities. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Under  the  existing 
law,  has  the  Army  the  power  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  sources  of  materials  and  real  es¬ 
tate  containing  deposits  of  such  mate¬ 
rials?  Is  there  any  such  authority  under 
present  law? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  The  Army  might  have 
that  authority  in  time  of  war  under  war 
power  acts. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Does  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  power  to  condemn  any  prop¬ 
erty  it  may  need,  under  the  general  law? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Yes.  The  Government 
has  the  power  to  condemn  anything  it 
needs  for  a  public  purpose. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  give  that  group  tre¬ 
mendous  power  over  other  groups.  I  am 
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thinking  even  In  terms  of  internal  dis¬ 
order  and  strife  and  conflict  in  our  own 
country.  That  Is  one  reason  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Army  in  it.  That  would 
not  happen  if  the  Army  was  in  it. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
either 

Mr.’  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  he  feels 
should  be  done,  under  the  circumstances 
he  alluded  to  himself,  namely,  that  if 
some  development  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  were  made  which  rendered  all  de¬ 
velopment  of  power  obsolete,  whether  he 
would  not  believe  that  should  that  hap¬ 
pen  it  would  be  most  important  that  some 
provision  be  made  somewhere  so  as  to  as¬ 
sure  that  some  such  development  as  that 
could  be  available  to  be  used  on  an  equi¬ 
table  basis  by  all  competent  users  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Well,  I  would  want  to 
wait  until  that  happened  and  then  regu¬ 
late  it. 

On  the  question  of  the  appeal  pro¬ 
cedure  I  was  discussing,  it  may  be  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Administrative  Proce¬ 
dure  Act  would  apply,  but  since  that  act 
makes  an  exception  in  cases  where 
agency  action  is  by  law  committed  to 
agency  discretion,  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  could  not  be  invoked  in 
view  of  the  section  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Procedure  Act  apply  to  this 
bill,  I  offered  an  amendment  in  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  apply  to  this 
act,  but  since  the  appeal  section  con¬ 
tained  in  section  5  still  remains  in  the 
bill,  it  would  no  doubt  be  construed  to  be 
an  exception. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  this  bill  is  section  7,  which  contains 
the  licensing  provisions.  Under  this 
section  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  export 
any  equipment  or  device  utilizing  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  to  utilize  atomic 
energy  except  under  and  in  accordance 
with  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  subsection  (b) 
which  requires  a  report  to  Congress  be¬ 
fore  such  licenses  may  be  issued.  If  you 
will  examine  that  section  you  will  find 
that  there  is  but  one  report  to  be  made 
to  Congress.  That  report  will  be  made 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
any  industrial,  commercial,  or  other 
nonmilitary  use  of  atomic  energy  has 
been  sufficiently  developed  to  be  of 
practical  value.  In  that  report  the 
Commission  will  set  forth  all  the  facts 
with  respect  to  such  use,  and  the  report 
will  contain  the  Commission’s  estimate 
of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  in¬ 
ternational  effects  of  such  use.  After 
ninety  days  subsequent  to  the  making  of 
such  pport,  the  Commission  will  have 
unlimited  authority  to  issue  licenses  for 
the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  to  such 
persons  and  on  such  terms  as  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  McDonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McDonough.  After  the  report 
is  made,  what  happens?  Is  it  merely  an 
informative  reports?  Does  the  bill  fur¬ 


ther  say  that  the  Congress  shall  say 
"Yes”  or  “No”? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  They  simply  file  a  re¬ 
port  with  us  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
wants  to  enact  supplemental  legislation. 
If  we  want  to  enact  supplemental  legis¬ 
lation  at  any  time,  we  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  a  report  from  any  bureau. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Would  you  not  want  the 
Commission  to  give  a  full  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  every  phase  of  the  subject? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Certainly,  I  would 
want  them  to  report,  but  I  am  pointing 
out  that  tliis  section  is  meaningless  as 
far  as  the  Issuance  of  licenses  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  If  you  want  a  full  re¬ 
port,  should  it  not  cover  the  economic 
phase  of  the  proposal? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  am  pointing  out  the 
misleading  language  of  the  section  and 
the  effort  to  convey  the  impression  that 
before  licenses  may  be  issued  in  any  case 
the  Commission  must  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

When  we  reach  section  10  of  the  bill  we 
see  unfolded  a  strange  philosophy  for 
America.  Let  me  read  the  pertinent 
part  of  this  section: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to 
control  the  dissemination  of  restricted  data 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  common 
defense  and  security.  Consistent  with  such 
policy,  the  Commission  shall  be  guided  by 
the  following  principles: 

(1)  That  information  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes 
should  be  shared  with  other  nations  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the  Congress  de¬ 
clares  by  Joint  resolution  that  effective  and 
enforceable  Internatelonal  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  such  energy  for  destructive  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  established. 

In  other  words,  hereafter  it  shall  be 
the  policy  of  this  country,  as  soon  as 
international  safeguards  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  to  share  the  use  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  secrets  and  power  with  the  other 
Nations  of  the  world.  When  in  all  the 
history  of  this  Nation  has  it  been  re¬ 
quired  that  anything  developed  for  the 
benefit  of  American  industry  shall  be 
shared  with  other  Nations?  American 
industry  leads  the  world  today  because 
of  American  inventive  genius  and  our 
free  enterprise  system,  but  now  we  have 
a  new  philosophy.  Do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  sharing  plan  pertains 
to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  only.  It  has  no  relation 
to  the  outlawing  of  atomic  energy  for 
military  purposes  which,  I  am  sure,  every 
thinking  person  favors  when  it  can  be 
done  without  endangering  our  own 
security.  Judge  for  yourselves  what  this 
international  plan  will  mean  to  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 

Not  only  must  we  share  such  informa¬ 
tion  with  other  nations,  but  we  must 
make  sure  they  get  the  information. 
Section  10  (b)  authorizes  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  establish  such  information  serv¬ 
ices,  publications  and  even  libraries,  as 
it  sees  fit.  These  may  be  established  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  someone  will  say  that  this  sharing 
of  information  must  be  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  but  who  determines  what  shall  be 
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reciprocated?  The  Commission,  of 
course.  Since  we  apparently  have  all 
the  Information  regarding  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  what  are  we  to  get  in  return?  Per¬ 
haps  good  will.  So  far  as  this  section  is 
concerned,  the  Commission  would  have 
authority  to  exchange  atomic  secrets  for 
industrial  purposes  for  good  will  as  the 
Commission  is  the  sole  judge. 

The  patent  section  of  the  bill  is  defi¬ 
nitely  unconstitutional  in  its  present 
form.  Article  I,  section  8,  clause  8,  of 
the  Constitution  provides — 

The  Congress  shall  have  •  •  ♦  power 

to  promote  the  program  of  science  and  use¬ 
ful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  for 
authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

This  section  has  been  interpreted  on 
many  occasions  by  the  courts,  and  the 
leading  decisions  on  the  subject  are  set 
forth  in  the  minority  views  which  accom¬ 
panied  this  bill.  For  example,  it  is  said 
in  Solomons  v.  United  States  (137  U.  S. 
342,  346),  that— 

The  Government  has  no  more  power  to 
appropriate  a  man’s  property  Invested  In  a 
patent  than  It  has  to  take  his  property  in¬ 
vested  in  real  estate. 

The  only  testimony  presented  to  our 
committee  on  the  subject  of  patents  came 
from  Mr.  Conder  C.  Henry,  formerly  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner  of  Patents.  He 
said,  and  I  quote: 

By  removing  the  incentives  provided  by 
our  patent  laws,  the  bill  is  a  radical  departure 
from  anything  known  in  our  history.  The 
only  parallel  I  can  find  to  it  is  the  Soviet 
patent  law. 

He  further  stated  that  hundreds  of 
inventions  used  at  Oak  Ridge  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  had  previously  been  made  by  pri¬ 
vate  inventors.  Moreover,  he  pointed  out 
that  imder  our  present  patent  system 
the  interests  of  the  Government  were 
fully  safeguarded  without  encroaching 
upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  per¬ 
son.  This  same  system  should  and  can 
continue,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer, 
as  I  did  in  committee,  an  amendment  to 
strike  section  11  from  the  bill. 

Section  15  of  the  act  creates  a  new 
congressional  committee  with  full  legis¬ 
lative  authority,  and  this  comes  at  a  time 
when  Congress  is  recommending  fewer 
committees — even  a  consolidation  of  the 
Military  and  Naval  Committees. 

In  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
act  the  Commission  is  given  the  broad 
power  to  make  regulations  and  orders 
and  enforce  them  by  punishing  offenders 
with  a  fine  as  high  as  $20,000  and,inipris- 
onment  for  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both.  This  section,  I  believe,  violates  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Schechter  v.  United  States  (295  U.  S. 
495),  wherein  it  was  held  that  Congress 
cannot  delegate  to  any  Government 
agency  the  power  to  make  regulations 
having  the  force  of  law  without  laying 
down  the  policies  and  establishing  the 
appropriate  standards. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  five  additional 
minutes. 
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Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  There  being  very  few 
available  sources  of  thorium,  plutonium, 
uranium,  and  so  on  out  of  which  fission¬ 
able  material  can  be  got,  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  also  think  that  the  world  au¬ 
thority  which  would  own  all  those  ma¬ 
terials  could  take  our  large  supplies  and 
divide  them  up  at  will? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  presume  that  might 
be  done  if  we  became  a  part  of  that 
world  authority. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Would  it  be  possible? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  It  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  distribute  fissionable  material  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  at  this  time,  but 
subsequent  international  agreements 
could  make  it  possible. 

Mr.  McDonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  With  regard  to 
the  deposits  of  this  radioactive  material, 
certainly  the  commission  would  have 
control  of  such  materials  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  but 
would  it  control  deposits  in  other  parts 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  No ;  but  it  could  acquire 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  four  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  section  called  “Control  of  Informa¬ 
tion”  in  which  there  is  formed  a  bureau 
to  disseminate  information.  Would  he 
care  to  comment  on  what  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  this  $10,000,000,000  or  $20,000,- 
000,000  corporation  might  disseminate  to 
the  people  of  America? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  There  would  be  no  lim¬ 
itation  on  it,  because  the  section  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  authorized  and  directed  the 
commission  to  establish  such  informa¬ 
tion  service  as  it  saw  fit ;  in  other  words, 
it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
commission  to  decide  on  the  type  and 
extent  of  information  services,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  libraries,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentelman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  if  the  commission  did  the 
things  he  points  out  they  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Espionage  Act? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  If  the  terms  of  the 
Espionage  Act  were  violated. 

Why  do  they  say  this  legislation  is 
needed?  The  principal  claim  is  that  it 
will  impress  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
we  have  taken  the  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  military  and  invested  it  with 
civilians.  If  that  be  the  purpose,  this 
legislation  very  definitely  is  not  needed 
as  the  President  can  order  the  military 
authorities  to  cease  any  of  their  military 
activities  at  any  time,  including  the 


manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  or  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  in  any  way. 

Another  claim  is  that  peace  of  the 
world  requires  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  If  that  be  so  point  out 
a  single  thing  in  this  bill  dealing  with 
international  control  or  in  any  manner 
related  to  it.  International  control  can 
come  about  only  by  international  agree¬ 
ment.  If  any  legislation  is  needed  to 
augment  such  an  agreement  it  neces¬ 
sarily  would  come  after  the  international 
agreement  was  entered  into. 

Do  we  need  this  legislation  to  begin 
negotiations  for  such  an  agreement? 
The  best  answer  is — such  negotiations 
have  begun  before  the  duly  constituted 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Baruch  submitted  a  proposal 
to  this  Commission  a  month  ago.  But 
it  takes  two  or  more  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  and  Russia  has  flatly  rejected 
Mr.  Baruch’s  plan.  Not  only  has  she 
rejected  it,  but  she  has  submitted  a 
counterproposal  which  never  could  be 
agreed  to  if  we  have  any  regard  at  all 
for  the  security  of  this  country. 

So  if  we  do  not  need  this  bill  to  remove 
an  impression  that  we  are  militaristically 
inclined  and  we  do  not  need  it  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  bring  about  inter¬ 
national  control  of  atomic  energy,  what 
do  we  need  it  for?  If  it  seeks  to  do  any¬ 
thing  further  than  to  place  shackles  on 
American  industry  and  barriers  against 
inventive  genius  and  ingenuity  such  pur¬ 
pose  does  not  appear  from  the  language 
of  the  bill. 

If  this  Nation  is  concerned  lest  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  think  we  are 
assuming  too  much  of  a  military  attitude 
we  perhaps  should  explain  why  we  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  proceeding  with  the  Bikini  tests.  Is 
it  consistent  to  carry  on  these  demon¬ 
strations  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  fool 
the  American  people  into  believing  we 
can  pacify  the  world  by  creating  another 
bureau  and  many  expensive  bureaucrats 
to  further  regiment  the  lives  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  further  encroach  upon  their 
liberties? 

If  this  measure  were  to  stop  with  en¬ 
croachment  upon  American  freedom  it 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  not  necessarily 
fatal,  as  such  an  invasion  might  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  subsequent  legislation,  although 
I  have  found  that  liberty  and  freedom, 
once  surrendered,  are  not  easy  to  regain. 
There  is  always  another  emergency 
offered  as  an  excuse  for  retaining  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  security  of  the 
country  is  involved  legislation  might  be 
helpless  to  correct  the  error. 

As  I  see  it,  the  bill  before  us  today,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  definitely  jeopard¬ 
ize  the  Nation’s  security.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
the  bomb  itself  are  safely  in  the  hands 
of  the  military  authorities  in  the  keeping 
of  that  branch  of  the  Government 
charged  by  the  Constitution  with- the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  defending  the  Nation. 
That  is  where  I  submit  it  should  remain 
until  our  safety  is  assured  under  inter¬ 
national  agreements  actually  entered 
into  and  until  machinery  has  been  set 
up  in  the  world  adequate  to  enforce  such 
agreements. 

(Mr.  ELSTON  and  Mr.  VOORHIS  of 
California  asked  and  were  given  per¬ 


mission  to  revise  and  extend  their  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  statement  for 
the  information  of  the  membership. 
Two  very  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  are  resigning  this  afternoon  and 
taking  their  seats  .on  the  judiciary  of  the 
country.  They  would  like  a  little  time 
in  which  to  say  good-by  to  us.  I  hope 
that  when  I  move  that  the  Committee 
rise,  all  gentlemen  present  will  retain 
their  seats  until  we  listen  to  our  col¬ 
leagues.  The  ceremonies  will  be  very 
brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  John  J.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
aion  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

^ESIGNA’nONS  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
REPRESENTATIVES 

he  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Ho 
thd^  following  communications; 

July  17, 

Hon.\SAM  Rayburn, 

eaker,  United  States  House  of 
enatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DearVMk.  Speaker:  I  beg  leave 
you  tha\  I  have  this  day  transmitt( 
Governor  of  Texas  my  resignation 
sentative\in  the  Congress  of  t 
States  from  the  Sixth  Congressio: 
of  Texas,  effective  from  this  dati 
Cord^lly  yours, 

Luther  A/  Johnson 
JtjLy  17,  1948. 

Hon.  Sam  Ra-Aurn, 

Speaker  ohtiie  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  W^hington,  D/C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  b^  leave  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  this  day  ttonsmittea  to  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  my  resig^tion  as  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  \congrals  of  the  United 
States  from  the  T^th  district  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Cordiaily  your\ 

'  John  W.  Murphy. 


epre- 

inform 
to  the 
'a  Repre- 
United 
1  District 


le  Chair  recognizes 
rexas  [Mr.  Luther 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  gentleman  froj 
A.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  LUTHER/  A.  yOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  Lram  resigning  from  the 
House  to  become  a  ju^e  of  The  Tax 
Court  of  the  '^ited  St^es  to  which  I 
have  been  apnfcinted  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  conflrrmed  by  th^enate. 

For  more  tfian  23  years  Ipave  had  the 
honor  to  seme  continuously  las  the  Rep¬ 
resentative/of  the  Sixth  Ctogressional 
District  of  Texas,  having  Ifirst  been 
elected  iryNovember  1922  to  toe  Sixty- 
eighth  Ccfcgress,  and  my  first  t*m  began 
on  Marc*  4,  1923,  that  being  t^  begin¬ 
ning  dfe  of  the  new  CongressW  that 
time,  /at  since  the  adoption  tof  the 
twent^first  amendment  to  the  l^deral 
Constitution  the  terms  of  Repre^nta- 
tive^ in  Congress  begin  now  on  Van- 
uary  3. 

serving  my  relations  as  a  Mer 
of  iCongress,  I  wish  to  express  my  apE 
ciition  of  the  many  courtesies  and  kir 
esses  that  have  been  extended  to 
iroughout  the  years  by  my  colleague 
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\nd  the  leaders  of  the  House,  for  whom 
I  \phall  always  have  an  affectionate  re- 
gahj. 

Also,  in  taking  leave  of  this  body,  I 
woulcr^ike  to  say  a  few  words  in  defense 
of  Con^ss  as  an  institution.  My  serv¬ 
ice  here^almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
should  qual^y  me  to  know  what  Congress 
is  and  how  \  works. 

A  few  yeaH  ago  I  delivered  in  this 
chamber  a  m^orial  address  honoring 
some  of  our  dep^ed  Members,  in  which 
I  alluded  to  this  ^bject,  and  I  wish  to 
repeat  a  few  of  the\bservations  which  I 
made  at  that  time. 

Contrary  to  the  pop'Hj^ar  belief,  mem¬ 
bership  in  Congress  retires  constant 
labor.  The  manifold  duti^  here  require 
not  only  unremitting  toV  but  deep 
thought,  often  vexatious  woiw,  and  this 
has  been  true  at  all  times,  butSspecially 
so  during  the  grave  crisis  throuf^^  which 
our  country  has  been  passing  dui^g  the 
past  decade.  x 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known  writer 
and  prominent  businessman  was  electe 
to  membership  in  the  House,  and  afte_ 
serving  a  short  time  and  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  duties  here  and  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  his  colleagues,  wrote 
an  article  for  a  current  magazine  en¬ 
titled  “What  Surprised  Me  About  Con¬ 
gress,”  in  which  he  described  his  disillu¬ 
sionment  as  to  the  ability  of  Congress¬ 
men  and  the  amount  of  work  which  they 
do.  His  conclusion  was  that,  viewing 
Congress  from  the  inside,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  hard  they  worked, 
how  much  they  knew,  and  the  conscien¬ 
tious  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
their  obligations. 

If  the  American  people  could  see  Con¬ 
gress  at  close  range,  and  follow  them 
daily,  they  would  reach  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  as  did  the  distinguished  author  of 
that  article. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  epi¬ 
tomizes  and  expresses  as  no  other  body 
possibly  can  the  genuine  spirit  and  the 
profound  emotion  of  American  life.  To 
be  chosen  out  of  a  population  of  140,- 
000,000  people  to  be  the  Representatives 


to  go.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  about 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
all  its  faults  and  it  foibles,  it  is  the  pal¬ 
ladium  of  our  liberty,  and  when  Congress 
falls  the  Republic  will  die. 

I  love  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
where  I  have  spent  a  large  portion  of  my 
life  in  serving  my  country,  and  I  want 
to  see  it  continued  on  the  same  high 
plane  that  it  has  always  occupied  in  the 
past. 

Now  that  I  am  to  be  no  longer  a  part 
of  this  body,  and  will  never  again  be  a 
candidate  for  an  elective  office  of  any 
kind  and  my  motives  cannot  be  impugned 
as  actuated  by  self-interest,  I  wish  to  re¬ 
peat  and  reemphasize  what  I  have  often 
said  in  the  past  as  to  the  value  of  longev¬ 
ity  of  service  in  Congress.  The  Member 
who  comes  here  expecting  to  serve  only 
a  short  time,  and  serves  only  a  short 
time,  cannot  do  justice  to  himself,  his 
constituents  and  his  country.  Service  in 
Congress,  to  be  at  its  best,  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  career  and  not  merely 
temporary.  Seniority  may  have  its 
abuses  and  objections,  but  it  is  necessary, 
jto  encourage  and  require  length  of  servi 
which  is  highly  desirable  for  the 
[ntry’s  good.  The  States  whose  jffele- 
ins  have  served  longest  here  ^ways 
takeNaighest  rank,  and  rightly  sp'f  The 
delegaron  from  my  own  State,.df  Texas 
has  always  been  outstanding,  and  one  of 
the  reas(^  has  been  that  ojjr  State  has 
retained  itVCongressmen  911  the  average 
for  a  greate^Jength  of  time  than  many 
of  the  other  States;  four  of  our  delega¬ 
tion  have  servM  longer  than  I. 

Of  course,  th^  q^tion  of  ability  is 
involved,  and  thaMhould  be  one  of  the 
first  matters  of  c^^eration  in  choosing 
a  CongressmanjSut  vi\en  a  Congressman 
has  ability,  ^aracter'^nd  devotion  to 
duty,  his  c^tituents  s^uld  keep  him 
in  Congresj^s  long  as  he  ^11  serve. 

While  ^flshall  not  be  here  to  vote  when 
the  me^re  comes  up,  I  ho^that  this 
House^will  pass  the  reorganiz^ion  bill 
to  i^rease  the  compensation  of  Con- 
gr^eismen  and  create  a  retiremen^und 
fc^  Congressmen.  The  passage  of\his 


constituents  in  the  National  law-  ^glslation  will  be  an  act  of  justice.  Sdon 
^ing  body  is  an  honor.  .!^fter  I  became  a  Member  of  Congr^ 

Critics  may  speak  in  disparagement  of..- 
our  National  law-making  body,  but  tM 
history  of  our  Government  reveals  th^ 
by  and  large,  the  type  of  men  who  hkve 
served  here  excel  in  character  and  ability 
the  same  number  of  men  in  any  other 
similar  group. 

The  membership  of  Congi:#ss,  repre¬ 
senting  as  it  does  divergei^'  views  and 
faiths,  both  political  and  i^liglous,  and 
coming  from  those  of  wealth  and  those 
of  poverty,  might  be  compared  to  a  great 
mosaic,  reflecting  a  trtfe  cross-section  of 
the  American  peoplq,^ 

It  has  always  been  a  popular  pastime 
to  ridicule  any  legislative  body,  and  Con- 
gress  has  oftery^ieen  made  the  subject 
of  gibe  and  cjiftlclsm,  but  not  only  the 
quality  of  itp  membership  but '  the  im¬ 
portance  o^e  work  which  Congress  per¬ 
forms  is  ^complete  answer  to  those  who 
scoff.  * 

If  soi^ie  foolish  and  fantastic  decision 
should  ever  be  made  that  one  of  the  three 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government 
should  be  abolished,  the  legislative,  If 


democracy  is  to  survive,  would  be  the  last 


more  than  20  years  ago,  I  voted  to  in^ 
crease  the  salaries  of  Congressmen  from 
$7,500  to  $10,000  per  annum,  and  the 
newspapers  In  Texas  carried  a  headline, 
“Three  Texas  Congressmen  vote  to  in¬ 
crease  their  salary”;  but  never  did  I 
have  a  word  of  criticism  from  any  of 
my  constituents  for  this  vote. 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  retirement  compensation  to 
nearly  everyone  in  the  Government  ex¬ 
cept  themselves.  Surely  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  and  benefits  that  other  servants  of 
the  Government  receive,  and  I  trust  that 
Congress  does  justice  to  itself  and  to  the 
country  by  passing  shortly  an  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  congressional  retire¬ 
ment.  Nothing  would  so  instill  courage 
into  the  Members  of  the  Congress  as  the 
knowledge  that  when  they  retire  after 
long  years  of  service  they  would  not 
become  objects  of  charity. 

You  will  please  pardon  me  for  giving 
you  this  gratuitous  advice,  which  I  sel¬ 
dom  do,  for  I  am  a  good  deal  like  a 
friend  of  mine  who  said  he  never  gave 


advice,  first,  because  it  was  seldom,  aj 
predated,  and,  second,  because  it  ^fas 
never  followed. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  longer/7or  I 
know  how -busy  you  are  in  tryin^o  com¬ 
plete  the  program  of  the  Hou^  so  ad¬ 
journment  can  be  had  the  Imer  part  of 
this  month,  but  I  did  not  yfant  to  take 
leave  of  my  colleagues  wiUfcut  these  few 
words  of  farewell.  I  h^e  enjoyed  my 
service  here  and  shall  a^ays  treasure  in 
my  heart  the  friend^ips  which  I  have 
made  on  both  sides^  the  aisle. 

The  SPEAKER^'  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy]^ 

Mr.  MURPJHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  endors^ully  and  subscribe  to  the 
thoughts  ^tlined  by  my  distinguished 
predece^or,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ^THER  A.  Johnson],  soon  to  be 
Judge  Johnson,  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
bee;j  here  as  long  as  my  distinguished 
friend.  I  have  been  here  but  4  years. 
I'left  a  busy,  active  trial  practice  back 
.-  home  to  come  to  Congress.  But  in  the 
4  years  I  have  been  here  I  have  made 
many  strong  friends  and  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  that  I  shall  love  and  revere  all 
my  life.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege 
and  aghigh  honor  to  have  worked  with 
and  under  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Sam  Rayburn.  I  think  he  is  a  great 
American.  From  the  day  I  attended 
my  first  Democratic  caucus  when  I  had 
made  my  little  speech  and  received  a 
word  of  praise  from  our  distinguished 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  McCormack],  he  has  been  my 
adviser  and  friend  ever  since  and  shall 
be  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  He,  too,  is  a 
great  American. 

I  have  enjoyed  meeting  the  Members 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  on  the  Re¬ 
publican  side. 

I  have  enjoyed  close  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  those  on  the  Republican  side. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  passed  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin],  without  having  a  fine,  friendly 
“Hello”  from  him.  I  have  worked  with 
Members  of  the  House  on  11  committees. 

In  recent  days  on  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Committee  I  have  worked  night  and  day 
'^h  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
g»tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Keefe], 
the>distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
formT^tMr.  Gearhart],  as  well  as  the 
member  on  that  great  committee  from 
the  Demiscratic  side  of  the  House,  the  dis- 
tmguisheff^entleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  CooPEK\  and  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  fromy  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Clark].  So,  toflL  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with\embers  of  the  Senate, 
the  distinguished  fl^jority  leader.  Sena¬ 
tor  Barkley,  from  l^ntucky,  the  distin- 
pished  gentleman  frtoi  Georgia,  Sena¬ 
tor  George,  the  distingikshed  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Lwcas,  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  fri^  Michigan, 
Senator  Ferguson,  and  \he  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  AtaiSe,  Senator 
Brewster. 

I  think  Congress  is  a  great  iniWtution. 

I  think  Congressmen  should  be  rekimed 
by  their  constituents  because  4 

years  of  hard,  diligent  labor  here  Ileel 
I  have  begun  to  realize  what  this  Institu- 
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\t  quite  erroneous.  Because  of  that  spec- 
Jation,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  me 
t^make  this  short  statement.  I  par- 
ticmated  at  great  length  and  at  a  great 
exp^diture  of  energy  and  time  in  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  preparation -of  the  commit¬ 
tee  rejmrt.  There  are  many  things  in¬ 
cluded  \n  the  report  with  which  I  agree. 
Many  statements  in  the  report  resulted 
from  the\£forts  I  made  to  have  them  in- 
corporateohn  the  report.  But  the  report 
as  a  whole\  find  myself  unable  to  com¬ 
pletely  agre^with.  If  you  will  observe, 
when  the  report  is  finally  released,  I  have 
filed  a  very  expensive  statement  of  addi¬ 
tional  views  anckin  affixing  my  signature 
to  the  report  I  ctd  so  with  reservations 
as  expressed  in  those  additional  views. 
I  trust  the  MembeA  of  Congress  will  take 
the  time  to  read  tmem. 

The  GPEAKER.  "Bhe  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsm  has  expired. 

EXTENSION  OpVeMARKS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yor^asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec\jd  and  to  inr 
elude  an  editorial. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Californi\  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revi9(p  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  remarks  he  expects  t^make  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole\on  the 
atomic-energy  control  bill  and  'toclude 
certain  portions  of  testimony  talsen  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Committ^  on 
Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON  asked  and  was  giwn 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  t\e 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  two  press  releases. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  tL . 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  i/ot 
present.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qum-um 
is  not  present.  / 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spe^Acer,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ord^ed. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  anid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names :  •  H 

[RoU  No.  226]  / 

Adams  Elston  .‘liudlow 

Allen,  La.  Engel,  Mich.  /  McDonough 

Anderson,  Calif.  Flannagan  §  McGehee 
Andrews,  N.  Y.  Fuller  J  McGllnchey 
Baldwin,  Md.  Gardner  /  McGregor 
Bates,  Ky.  Geelan 
Beckworth  Gibson  / 

Bell  Glllespi/ 

Bland  Gillie  > 

Bloom  Gosse^ 

Boren 
Boykin 
Bunker 
Camp 

Cannon,  Fla, 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Clevenger 
Cllppinger 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Colmer 
Cooper  /■ 

Courtney/ 

Cox  / 

Craven^ 

Crawfqfd 
Curie/ 

Daumton,  Va. 

Davp 
Dayson 
D^Lacy 
Dtomengeaux 
Douglas,  Calif. 

/Earthman 


.V 


McMillan,  S. 
Mahon 
Mankln 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 


Grander 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Graj^,  Ala. 

Mason 

Grafory 

Miller,  Calif. 

G*ss 

Monroney 

Mncock 

Morrison 

tfarless,  Arlz. 

Neely 

Harris 

Norton 

Hart 

Patrick 

Hebert 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Hendricks 

Powell 

Holifield 

Price,  Fla. 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Priest 

Hook 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Izac 

Reed,  Ill. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rivers 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Roblmson,  Utah 

Kee 

Roe,  N.  Y. 

Kerr 

Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Kilday 

Rooney 

Klrwan 

Russell 

LaFollette 

Sheridan 

Larcade 

Slaughter 

Lea 

Sparkman 

Lemke 

Starkey 

Stewaft 

Sumner,  Ill. 

Talbot 

Tarver 

Tolan 

Torrens 


Vinson 

Wadsworth 

Weaver 

Welch 

West 

Wickersham 


Wolcott  ,  . 
Wolfenden,  P/.  j 
Wood 

Worley  /  f 
Zimmermi 

i 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  ^11  309 
Members  have  answered  to  their^ames, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  furfher  pro¬ 
ceedings,  under  the  call,  wer/  dispensed 
with. _ 

I  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 

I  ENERGY 

i  Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
I  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
I  mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
;  of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop- 
,  ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1717, 
with  Mr.  John  J.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
[  mittee  rose  yesterday  the  gentleman 

■  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  May]  had  55  min- 
;  utes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 

Missouri  [Mr.  Short]  had  36  minutes 
remaining. 

:  Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
!  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thomason]. 

!  Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  recall  any  bill  since  I  have  been 
here  that  has  had  so  many  red  herrings 
drawn  across  its  trail  as  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  There  have  also 
't  been  quite  a  number  of  alibis  and  unjust 
and  unfair  statements  about  the  legis- 
’  lation.  I  can  appreciate  that  there  is  a 
j  plan  to  kill  the  bill  or  amend  it  to  death. 

I  For  that  reason,  I  invite  careful  read- 
l  ing  and  study  of  the  bill  before  you 
'  reach  any  final  conclusion.  I  am  for 
;  the  McMahon  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
j  Senate.  I  have  the  same  interest  in'  na¬ 
tional  welfare  and  security  that  you 
jhave.  We  are  confronted  with  an  un- 
;  usual  situation  in  that  we  are  dealing 
’  with  an  unusual  weapon.  If  I  may  read 
.  just  one  or  two  sentences  from  the  dec- 
,  laration  of  the  policy  that  is  announced 
f  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  it  will  con- 
:  vey  my  ideas  about  the  matter  far  bet- 
;  ter  than  I  can  express  them.  I  quote 
I  from  that  declaration: 

•  The  significance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for 
}  military  purposes  is  evident.  The  effect  of 
}  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes 
i  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political 

■  structures  of  today  cannot  now  be  deter- 
!  mined.  It  is  a  field  in  which  unknown  fac- 
,  tors  are  involved.  Therefore,  any  legislation 
■*wlll  necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  from 

^  time  to  time.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate, 
I  however,  that  tapping  this  new  source  of 
[energy  will  cause  profound  changes  in  our 
'  present  way  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  hereby 

■  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
1  United  States  that,  subject  at  all  times  to 

the  paramount  objective  of  assuring  the 
'  common  defense  and  security,  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall, 
so  far  as  practicable,  be  directed  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  public  welfare,  increasing  the 
standard  of  living,  strengthening  free  com¬ 
petition  in  private  enterprise,  and  promoting 
world  peace. 


Mr,  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  No;  I  do  not  yield 
now.  I  will  yield  later. 

I  would  just  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  there  is  something  to  this  great  dis¬ 
covery  known  as  atomic  energy  and  the 
atomic  bomb  besides  putting  it  to  mili¬ 
tary  use  to  destroy  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

This  Government  spent  $2,000,000  000 
and  employed  130,000  people  to  develop 
this.  bomb.  It  was  said  yesterday  by  a 
great  many  Members  who  spoke,  “You 
cannot  stop  scientific  research,  you  can¬ 
not  stop  scientific  development  any  more 
than  you  can  stop  the  normal  mental 
processes  of  the  human  mind.”  Every 
nation  in  the  world  will,  sooner  or  later, 
have  the  secrets  of  atomic  energy.  Other 
nations  are  working  on  it,  and  we  just 
beat  them  to  it.  I  have  an  idea  that 
away  back  many  years  ago  there  were 
some  people'who  did  not  know  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  electricity,  or  to  gun¬ 
powder,  or,  in  more  recent  times,  to  ra¬ 
dar.  But,  now  that  our  scientists  have^ 
developed  this  terrible  weapon  and  now ! 
that  the  recent  war  is  over,  we  are  try- 
ing  to  work  out  some  plan  by  which  we  t 
will  not  have  another  war  such  as  this  E 
last  one,  which  would  be  even  worse  than  \ 
all  prior  wars.  I  repeat,  I  hope  and- 
trust  we  can  work  out  some  plan  by  which 
atomic  energy  can  be  put  to  useful 
peaceful  purposes  and  the  atomic  bomb, ' 
as  an  Instrument  of  war,  be  outlawed.  ’ 

I  have  not  manifested  as  much  con-  [ 
cern  about  the  military  as  many  whot 
have  talked  loudest  about  it.  I  yield  to  [ 
no  man  in  this  House  in  my  loyalty  to  | 
the  armed  forces  of  the  country,  and  ll 
think  the  record  will  prove  it.  I  wanti 
an  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  second  to  j 
none.  During  the  consideration  of  legis-  ; 
lation  which  was  before  us  recently,  es- : 
pecially  the  extension  of  Selective  Service 
and  other  pieces  of  legislation  of  some- ' 
what  like  nature,  we  heard  a  lot  about, 
the  brass  hats  and  the  caste  system  and  ‘ 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  defended  the  ■ 
Army  but  those  who  talk  loudest  today 
spoke  contemptuously  of  them  then.  It 
is  true,  the  armed  forces  have  this  secret  ^ 
at  the  present  time.  The  real  bone  of  j 
contention,  and  I  think  the  only  one  of  \ 
any  very  great  importance — at  least  that ; 
is  the  most  controversial — is  what  part . 
the  military  will  have  in  this  Commis-  > 
sion.  For  that  reason  I  again  invite  a' 
careful  reading  of  the  bill,  especially  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  2,  which  appears!’ 
on  page  7  of  the  bill. 

To  recount  a  little  history,  you  will 
perhaps  remember  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  had  extended  hearings 
on  the  so-called  May-Johnson  bill, 
which  was  reported  by  the  committee 
and  then  came  to  the  Rules  Committee* 
and  the  Rules  Committee  did  not  report 
it  and  it  never  reached  the  House.  When, 
a  bill  of  like  nature  reached  the  Senate,! 
there  was  one  group  that  wanted  the* 
May-Johnson  bill.  There  was  another! 
group  that  did  not  want  any  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  represented  on  the  Commission.  t 

Now,  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about ' 
all  the  Communists  being  for  the  Senate 
bill.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them, ; 
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SO  I  cannot  speak  for  them,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not  Com¬ 
munists  who  were  for  this  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate.  The  man  responsible  for 
the  military  liaisorl*  amendment  was  none 
other  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Hon.  Arthur  Vanden- 

BERG. 

The  Vandenberg  amendment  contains 
these  words ; 

There  shall  he  a  military  liaison  commit¬ 
tee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  as¬ 
signed  thereto,  without  additional  compen¬ 
sation,  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
In  such  number  as  they  may  determine. 

The  Army  and  Navy  can  send  to  the 
Commission  just  as  many  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  they  want,  and  also  name 
the  persons  who  shall  constitute  that 
committee;  and,  more  than  that,  they  do 
not  say  that  the  committee  may  advise 
with  them,  but  that  the  Commission 
shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  all  atomic  energy  matters 
which  the  committee  deems  to  relate  to 
military  applications,  including  the  de¬ 
velopment,  manufacture,  use  and  stor¬ 
age  of  bombs,  the  allocation  of  fission¬ 
able  material  for  military  research,  and 
the  control  of  information  relating  to 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic 
bombs. 

The  amendment  further  provides  as 
follows: 

The  Commission  shall  keep  the  commit¬ 
tee — 

Meaning  the  military  committee,  the 
official  representatives,  if  you  please,  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  they — 
shall  keep  the  committee  fully  Informed  of 
all  such  matters  before  it,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  shall  keep  the  Commission  duly  informed 
of  all  atomic  energy  activities  in  the  War 
the  Navy  Departments.  The  committee  shall 
have  authority — 

Listen  to  this — this  is  the  military  and 
naval  committee  sitting  around  with  the 
civilian  Commission — 

The  committee  shall  have  authority  to 
make  written  recommendations  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  matters  relating  to  military  ap¬ 
plications  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate.  If  the  committee — 

Meaning  the  representatives  of  the  ' 
Army  and  the  Navy  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — 

at  any  time  conclude  that  any  action,  pro¬ 
posed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  such  matters  is  adverse  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Departments  of  War 
or  Navy,  derived  from  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties,  the  committee  may  refer  such 
action,  proposed  action  or  failure  to  act  to 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy. 

And  listen  to  this; 

If  either  Secretary  concurs,  he  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  President,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. 

I  would  like  for  someone  to  tell  me 
what  is  wrong  about  that.  Here  we  are  a 
civilian  Government;  we  are  not  a  mili¬ 
tary  Government  and  never  will  be,  I 
hope.  If  we  were  I  assume  you  would 
put  some  distinguished  general  in  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  you  would  take 
some  great  admiral  and  make  him  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  and  just  let  us  have  a 
military  Government  while  we  are  at  it. 
This  Government  was  not  founded  un¬ 


der  any  such  theory,  it  was  not  founded 
upon  any  such  policy;  it  was  never  in¬ 
tended  and  it  never  has  been  the  case 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  constitute  the 
policy  makers  of  this  Government,  and 
they  must  not  be.  They  are  the  servants 
and  agents  of  our  civilian  Government. 
I  do  not  therefore  understand  how  some 
of  those  who  have  spoken  about  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  these  other  red  herrings 
they  have  dragged  across  the  trail,  can 
believe  as  they  do  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Vandenberg  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  special  committee  whose  names  I 
called  the  other  day,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis  and  also  for  the  record  I 
venture  to  put  them  in  again:  McMahon 
of  Connecticut,  George  of  Georgia,  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Tydings  of  Maryland,  Con- 
NALLY  of  Texas,  Austin  of  Vermont,  Mil- 
LiKiN  of  Colorado.  Hickenlooper  of  Iowa, 
and  Admiral  Hart,  now  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  Connecticut.  And  yet  here 
was  Senator  Vandenberg,  great  man  that 
he  is.  Senator  Connally,  great  man  that 
I  think  he  is,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  joining  in  conference 
after  conference  with  our  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State,  in  recommending  this 
very  type  of  legislation.  There  was  Sen¬ 
ator  Connally,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  there  was  Senator 
Vandenberg,  there  was  Admiral  Hart, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Navy  for  many  years  before 
he  went  to  the  United  States  Senate; 
there  was  one  of  the  greatest  Americans 
I  know  who  has  recently  gone  to  the 
United  Nations,  Senator  Austin.  Every 
one  of  them  joined  in  the  passage  of  the 
McMahon  bill  as  it  came  to  us. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  the 
gentleman  advocating  that  only  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  have  any  voice  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  When  that  type  of 
men.  after  5  months  of  hearings  and 
consideration,  unanimously  agree  I 
would  say  that  it  is  not  controlling  but 
persuasive.  The  four  large  volumes  of 
hearings  that  were  printed  were  made 
available  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  During  those  hearings  they  had 
great  scientists,  many  high-ranking 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  they  had  out¬ 
standing  businessmen  of  the  country,  in¬ 
cluding  Barney  Baruch,  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  special  committee  agreed 
unanimously.  Not  only  that  but  when 
the  bill  got  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
after  the  Vandenberg  amendment  was 
adopted,  the  bill  not  only  had  the  unan¬ 
imous  support  of  the  special  committee 
with  those  men  on  it  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  but  it  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Itself.  I  do  not  think  that  is  nec¬ 
essarily  conclusive,  but  it  has  great 
weight  with  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  our  committee  read  this  bill 
word  for  word  day  in  and  day  out,  and 


the  majority  came  to  virtually  the  same 
conclusion? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Absolutely.  That 
is  not  all.  Secretary  Patterson  came  be¬ 
fore  our  committee,  likewise  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  said  that, 
speaking  for  themselves  and  for  General 
Eisenhower,  they  heartily  approved  the 
McMahon  bill.  They  do  not  want  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy.  If  they  are  sat¬ 
isfied  from  a  military  standpoint,  and 
they  are  the  ones  charged  with  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  country,  why  should  not  we 
be  satisfied? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  for  this  bill. 
They  are  not  all  crackpots,  either.  Not 
only  that,  but  you  cannot  draw  a  red 
herring  across  this  trail. by  getting  up 
and  asking  “Will  the  gentleman  yield?” 
and  then  asking  “Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Lilienthal  is  going  to  be  a  member  of  this 
Commission?”  Well,  I  am  sure  there 
have  been  no  commitments  as  yet.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  Lilienthal  ex¬ 
cept  he  has  made  a  success  of  the  great¬ 
est  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Another  red  herring  question  was  “Will 
•  Elmer  Davis  be  director  of  publicity?”  I 
cannot  answer,  but  I  regard  him  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  Does  the  gentleman  admit 
that  there  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  sup¬ 
ported  strongly  the  May-Johnson  bill 
and  said  it  was  essential  at  that  time 
such  men  as  Vannevar  Bush,  Secretary 
Patterson,  and  others? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Perhaps  so.  John 
R.  Oppenheimer,  Dr.  Compton,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
all  the  other  great  scientists  are  for  this 
bill. 

Some  speaker  quoted  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  are  living,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  in  1776;  we  are  living  in  1946.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  new  situation,  and 
we  must  meet  it  from  the  practical  stand¬ 
point. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

^  Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  In  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Vandenberg  amendment, 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  it  is  the 
Military  Committee  that  decides  on  all 
matters  which  the  commission  must  re¬ 
port  on.  The  commission  does  not'  de¬ 
cide  that. 

Mr.  THOMASON,  The  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are 
not  trying  to  form  the  policies  of  this 
country.  They  do  not  want  that  job. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HALE.  Under  the  Senate  bill.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  not  sit  on  the  commission? 
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Mr.  THOMASON.  No;  I  know  of  no 
reason  that  they  cannot  sit  on  there. 
They  do  not  want  to  sit  on  there.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  could  they  sit  them¬ 
selves?  . 

Mr.  HALE.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Why,  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
both  of  whom  are  civilians,  can  appear 
there  themselves  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
read  this  bill  carefully.  It  is  a  good  bill, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demand 
that  something  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex¬ 
pired.  ' 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Cl.-yson]. 

(Mr.  CLASON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  action  by  the  Congress  on 
a  law  to  cover  our  Government’s  activ¬ 
ities  in  research  and  development  of 
atomic  energy  is  overdue. 

The  special  committee  who  recom¬ 
mended  and  who  aided  in  the  draft  of 
the  May-Johnson  bill  are  listed  on  page 
17: 

Secretary  Stlmson,  chairman;  James  F. 
Byrnes,  then  a  private  citizen;  Will  Clayton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Ralph  Bard, 
Under  Secretary  of  Navy;  George  Harrison, 
Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  War;  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush,  Chairman  of  the  OlBce  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development;  Dr. 
Karl  Compton,  president,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology:  Dr.  James  Conant, 
president,  Harvard  University. 

Therefore,  the  May-Johnson  bill  was 
brought  out  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
group  of  very  well  known  and,  I  think, 
highly  respected  American  civilians. 
Hearings  were  held  at  length  last  Oc¬ 
tober  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  I  am  sure  that  our 
committee  has  done  everything  possible 
to  secure  action  on  this  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion. 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate.  The  Sen¬ 
ators  created  the  special  committee 
headed  by  Senator  McMahon,  and  as  a 
result  we  have  this  bill  which  is  before  us 
here  today. 

This  bill,  like  the  May-Johnson  bill, 
pi'Ovides  for  civilian  control  over  the 
reasearch  and  development  of  atomic 
energy  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  think  that  either  bill  can 
properly  be  conyicted  of  giving  the  mil¬ 
itary  too  much  control,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy 
wish  it.  I  favor  civilian  control. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kenney,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  tells  us 
in  very  interesting  words  on  page  48 
that  the  position  of  the  Navy  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  bill  is  unique: 

The  Navy  Is  the  greatest  user  of  power  and 
the  largest  power  engineering  organization 
In  the  world,  which  gives  it  an  interest  in 
the  development  and  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  power  uses.  In  addition,  the  fact 
that  ships  must  carry  their  fuel  makes  it 
probable  that  the  first  general  use  of  atomic 
power  will  be  at  sea  rather  than  ashore. 

Mr.  Kenney  says  that  he  is  disturbed 
over  this  bill  in  several  of  its  provisions, 


and  one  of  them  is  in  regard  to  whether 
or  not  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  going 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  present 
research  and  development  work  with¬ 
out  interference  from  this  Commission. 
They  are  told  by  the  report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  that  they  will  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  However,  Mr.  Kenney  points 
out  that  this  is  only  by  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  words  in  this  bill.  On 
page  58  he  indicates,  as  I  see  it,  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  bill  should  be  changed  and 
amended,  and  therefore  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  an  interpretation  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  future  work  of  our 
Army  and  Navy,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  on  page  11,  at  the 
end  of  line  2,  to  permit  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  to  carry  on  their  independent  mili¬ 
tary  research — under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  to  be  sure — but  without  any  in¬ 
terference  with  what  they  are  now  doing. 

Already  this  Congress  has  appropriated 
over  $375,000,000  for  the  continuation  of 
atomic-energy  research  and  development 
by  the  War  Department  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  About  $200,000,000  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  contracts  already  let;  $175,- 
000,000  is  for  contracts  to  be  let  for  ad¬ 
ditional  work  to  be  done.  These  sums 
are  in  addition  to  what  this  Commission, 
if  it  is  appointed,  will  ask  for  its  work. 
This  is  big  business  involving  over 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  I  feel  that  we  must  give  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  the  protection  which  they 
seek,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  this 
Commission  the  money  they  need  to  de¬ 
velop  atomic  research  for  the  propulsion 
of  merchant  ships,  for  the  development 
of  power  plants  for  municipalities,  for 
light,  heat,  power,  medicine,  and  other 
purposes. 

I  believe  that  in  giving  this  full  con¬ 
trol  to  civilians  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  other  issues.  I  believe  that  any  five 
civilians  of  sufficient  ability  to  belong 
on  this  Commission  will  be  fair  to  civil¬ 
ians,  to  the  Army,  and  to  the  Navy.  If 
this  bill  proves  to  have  faults  we  can 
amend  it.  In  the  meantime  the  Govern¬ 
ment-  will  have  established  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  be  forging  forward  for 
the  benefit  of  our  American  people,  and, 
I  hope,  for  all  mankind. 

[Mr.  BIEMILLER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  HinshawJ. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomason]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Bie- 
miller]  and  others  who  have  discussed 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  military 
men  should  be  on  this  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  I  want  to  say  to  you  here 
and  now  that  considering  the  context 
of  the  bill  any  such  discussion  is  poppy¬ 
cock.  It  is  not  relatively  important  in 
comparison  with  what  this  bill  does. 

If  you  will  give  careful  attention  to  the 
bill  you  will  find  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  it  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  is  that  part  of  the 
bill  or  those  parts  of  the  bill  grouped 
together  which,  in  total,  completely  vest 
all  rights,  titles,  and  interests,  not  only 
of  every  person  in  the  United  States,  but 


of  every  agency  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  in  any  property  or  any 
rights  in  production  facilities  or  any  raw 
materials  and  any  patent  rights  and  even 
any  ideas,  in  the  Commission  as  the  sole 
and  exclusive  owner. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  which  is  of 
even  more  vital  importance  is  section  8. 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  section 
8  and  hope  you  will  turn  to  it  and  read 
it  while  I  read  it  aloud. 

It  is  entitled  “International  Arrange¬ 
ments.’’ 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Definition;  As  used  in  this  act, 
the  term  “International  arrangement”  shall 
mean  any  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate  or 
international  agreement — 

The  committee  proposes  to  here  insert 
the  word  “hereafter”,  so  the  section  will 
read : 

hereafter  approved  by  the  Congress,  during 
the  time  such  treaty  or  agreement  is  -in 
full  force  and  effect. 

(b)  Effect  of  international  arrangements: 
Any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  action  of 
the  Commission  to  the  extent  that  it  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  provisions  of  any  interna¬ 
tional  arrangement  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

Then  subsection  (c) ,  Policies  Con¬ 
tained  in  International  Arrangements: 

In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
this  act,  the  Commission  shall  give  maximum 
effect  to  the  policies  contained  in  any  such 
international  arrangement. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  the  first  group  of 
provisions  in  this  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred,  as  I  said  before,  vests  in  the 
Commission  all  rights,  titles,  and  inter¬ 
ests,  in  everything  having  to  do  with 
atomic  energy,  certainly  in  the  United 
States.  Then  it  provides  that  when  an 
“international  arrangement”  is  agreed  to 
the  Commission  shall  give  maximum 
effect— note  carefully  the  words  “give 
maximum  effect” — to  the  policies  con¬ 
tained  in  the  arrangement,  and  that  any 
provision  of  this  act  or  any  act  of  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts 
with  the  provisions  of  the  international 
arrangements  are  thereafter  null  and 
void  and  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 
Note  that  provision  carefully.  That  is 
really  important. 

Then  turn  to  the  so-called  Lilienthal 
report,  being  A  Report  on  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  made 
by  a  board  of  consultants  of  which  David 
E.  Lilienthal  was  chairman.  In  chapter 
1  of  section  3  on  page  35  of  the  report,  it 
says: 

All  the  actual  mining  operations  for 
uranium  and  thorium  would  be  conducted  by 
the  Authority.  It  would  own  and  operate 
the  refineries — 

Now  they  are  speaking  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  authority  here,  not  this  American 
Commission  we  are  establishing  by 
S.  1717.  I  read  further: 

It  would  own  and  operate  the  refineries  for 
the  reduction  of  the  ores  to  the  metal.  It 
would  own  the  stock  piles  of  those  materials 
and  it  would  sell  the  byproducts,  such  as 
vanadium  and  radium  and  so  forth. 

That  says  very  plainly  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  authority  will  conduct  mining 
operations  in  the  United  States,  and  own 
and  operate  the  refineries  in  the  United 
States,  and  own  the  stock  piles  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  United  States  and  sell  the 
byproducts.  It  implies  also,  of  course, 
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that  the  international  authority  would 
necessarily  also  own  and  operate,  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  those  things  in  every  other 
country.  That  means  a  broad  aban¬ 
donment  of  sovereignty  on  our  part  and 
on  the  part  of  other  nations.  The  re¬ 
port  advises  us  very  plainly  that  in  the 
dawning  atomic  age  such  abandonment 
of  sovereignty  is  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  safety  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  its  citizens. 

Then,  under  plant,  it  says  practically 
the  same  thing  as  it  does  for  mining. 

It  says: 

The  second  and  major  function  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  authority  would  be  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  useful  types  of 
atomic  reactors  and  separation  plants.  This 
means  that  operations  like  those  at  Hanford 
and  Oak  Ridge  and  their  extensions  and 
Improvements  would  be  owned  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  authority — 

Meaning  the  international  authority. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  provides  first 
that  the  Congress  vest  full  authority  in 
the  Commission  to  take  over,  in  absolute 
ownership,  everj'thing  connected  with 
atomic  energy  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  ideas;  and  then  directs  that 
when  this  proposed  international  ar¬ 
rangement  is  made,  all  of  this  property 
acquired  by  the  American  Commission 
shall  be  turned  over  to  an  international 
authority.  Now,  that  is  the  kernel  of  this 
very  hard  nut.  That  is  the  thing  which 
we  must  decide.  All  the  rest  of  these 
issues  are  minor.  They  are  relatively 
unimportant  and  we  should  not  spend 
much  time  in  discussing  them.  This  is 
the  question  we  must  consider  and  con¬ 
sider  carefully.  Are  we  willing  in  the 
first  place  to  vest  all  right,  title,  and  in¬ 
terest  in  everything  connected  with 
atomic  energy,  including  the  bombs  al¬ 
ready  manufactured,  in  a  commission, 
and  then  give  the  Commission  authority 
and  even  direct  it  to  turn  all  this  over 
to  an  international  authority? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  And  if  an  interna¬ 
tional  arrangement  is  incorporated  and 
one  'of  the  high  contracting  parties  ve¬ 
toed  that,  it  is  of  no  effect,  and  null  and 
void. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  was  coming- to  that.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  view  of  the  very  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Nations  Organization 
Atomic  Subcommittee,  and  the  very  dif¬ 
ficult  situation  that  has  been  brought 
about  through  lack  of  unanimous  agre- 
ment  in  that  committee,  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  and  this  House  at  this  point  would 
do  very  well  to  hold  this  legislation  for 
a  little  while,  begging  the  pardon  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  know  he 
has  been  diligent  in  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  floor.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation  and  the  flux  that  everything 
^ems  to  be  in,  in  the  United  Nations 
Oiganizatioii,  it  would  be  very  well  if 
we  withheld  action  on  this  matter  for  a 
little  while.  I  may  be  entirely  in  favor 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  even  includ¬ 
ing  the  patent  sections  set  up  in  the  bill, 
and  I  have  no  argument  on  the  question 
of  who  should  be  on  the  Commission.  I 
think  that  is  a  small  matter.  It  does  not 


matter  greatly  whether  it  Is  military  men 
or  nonmilitary  men.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  that  it  should  be  nonmilitary  men. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HINSHAW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  views  with  respect  to  a  possible 
difference  in  cost  that  would  be  incurred 
by  a  separate  outside  Commission  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  bill,  and  that  which  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  Ai’my  at  Oak 
Ridge? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  have  no  ideas  on 
that,  but  perhaps  the  gentleman’s  com¬ 
mittee  has  taken  some  testimony  on  that 
subject.  I  do  not  find  any  in  the  hear¬ 
ings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  little  vol¬ 
ume  of  hearings  deserve  to  be  about  3 
inches  thick  instead  of  three-eighths  of 
an  inch,  and  to  contain  the  complete 
views  of  everybody  in  the  United  States 
concerned  in  this  vital  subject,  because 
in  the  very  preamble  of  S.  1717  it  sets  out 
that  this  bill  is  liable  to  change  the  entire 
way  of  life  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  deserves  long,  care¬ 
ful,  and  well -published  hearings.  I  do 
not  find  much  in  the  hearings  except 
glittering  generalities.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  sat  in  hearings  only  3 
days. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  gentleman  does 
not  anticipate  that  Russia  would  veto 
the  turning  over  of  this  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  improvements  that  the  United 
States  has  invested  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  HHJSHAW.  If  you  would  like  to 
refer  to  it  as  such,  this  bill  is  one  of  the 
greatest  acts  of  appeasement  to  Russia 
that  has  ever  been  performed  by  the 
United  States,  and  that  includes  all  the 
lend-lease  sent  to  them.  I  may  be  in 
favor  of  this  kind  of  appeasement.  I  do 
not  yet  know.  The  scientists  all  point 
out  that  you  cannot  keep  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  to  yourself ;  that  the  basic  infor¬ 
mation  that  led  to  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb  did  not  come  from  the 
United  States,  but  came  from  various  for¬ 
eign  sources.  Those  foreign  sources  have 
that  information,  because  they  brought 
it  to  us.  We  did  not  give  it  to  them.  The 
only  knowledge  we  have  that  they  do  not 
have  is  some  of  the  techniques  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  actual  manufacture  of 
this  bomb  and  the  release  of  explosive 
atomic  energy;  and  it  is  not  a  question 
of  basic  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'’ 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  1  think 
the  gentleman’s  analysis  of  the  bill  is 
very  helpful.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me,  however,  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  general  risk  of  the  uni¬ 
lateral  development  of  atomic  weapons 
by  many  nations  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
alternative  of  finding  some  international 
agreement  whereby  that  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  on  the  other? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'Die  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  one  additional  minute. 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  We  may  be  running 
that  risk;  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know 
that  they  are  likewise  in  the  position  of 
seeing  us  here  with  this  plant  established 
and  with  this  atomic  energy  know-how. 
That  risk  of  unilateral  development  is 
not  an  immediate  risk  because  the  report 
states  that  at  even  if  we  did  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  about  this  bill  no  other  nation  would 
be  able  to  develop  anything  with  which 
to  actively  threaten  us  within  about  5 
years. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  think 
that  is  true. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Is  it  the  gentleman’s 
thought  that  if  such  a  world  authority 
to  control  atomic  energy  were  formed 
that  we  would  have  to  give  them  not  only 
our  so-called  secrets  but  land,  facilities, 
and  raw  materials? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Indeed  we  might; 
this  bill  provides  for  it;  and  then  the 
international  authority  w'ould  own  all  of 
the  plants  in  the  United  States  they 
lequired  for  their  purposes  and  we  would 
be  required  to  turn  everything  over  to 
them.  We  would  be  then  harboring  an 
extraterritorial  authority  within  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  authority  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following: 


study  to  the  bill  S.  1717  which  is  an  act 
for  the  development  and  control  of 
atomic  energy,  as  has  been  possible  in 
tne  limited  time  available  to  me  from  my 
other  duties.  I  have  listened  attentively 
to  the  debates,  read  several  reports,  and 
have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
qualified  persons  on  this  subject.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  those  who  have 
engaged  in  this  debate  thus  far  have 
missed  the  point  of  this  bill.  i  believe 
that  in  order  to  understand  this  bill,  one 
must  first  read  the  “Report  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,’’  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Secretary  of  State’s’  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy  by  the  board 
of  consultants,  of  which  Mr.  David  E. 
Liiienthal  is  chairman.  Section  III  of 
that  report  contains  the  summary  of 
their  proposed  plan.  I  desire  to  quote 
from  that  summary  as  follows; 


Tlie  proposal  contemplates  an  interna¬ 
tional  agency  conducting  all  intrinsically 
dangerous  operations  in  the  nuclear  field 
with  individual  nations  and  their  citizens 
iiee  to  conduct,  under  license  and  minimum 
of  Inspection,  all  .  nondangerous,  or  safe 
operations.  ’ 

The  international  agency  might  take  any 
one  of  several  forms,  such  as  a  UNO  com¬ 
mission,  or  an  international  corporation  or 
authority.  We  shall  refer  to  it  as  Atomic 
Development  Authority.  It  must  have  au¬ 
thority  to  own  and  lease  property,  and  to 
carry  on  mining,  manufacturing,  research 
licensing.  Inspecting,  selling,  on  any  other 
necessary  operations. 


Further  in  this  summary,  it  states: 

The  proposal  contemplates  an  inter¬ 
national  agency  with  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
to  conduct  all  intrinsically  dangerous  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field.  This  means  all  activities 
relating  to  raw  materials,  the  construction 
and  operation  of  production  plants,  and  the 
conduct  of  research  in  explosives. 
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In  chapter  I  of  section  III,  it  states; 

The  first  purpose  of  the  agency  will  be  to 
bring  under  its  complete  control  world  sup¬ 
plies  of  uranium  and  thorium. 

All  the  actual  mining  operations  for 
uranium  and  thorium  would  be  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Authority.  It  would  own  and 
operate  the  refineries  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ores  to  the  metal  or  salt. 

Then,  further  quoting  from  chapter 
I,  section  III: 

The  second  major  function  of  the  Author¬ 
ity  v/ould  be  the  construction  and  operation 
of  useful  types  of  atomic  reactors  and  sepa¬ 
ration  plants.  This  means  that  operations, 
like  those  at  Hanford  and  Oak  Ridge  and 
their  extensions  and  improvements  would  be 
owned  and  conducted  by  the  Authority. 

Under  the  subject  of.  licensing  activi¬ 
ties,  the  report  states:  -. 

The  uranium  and  thorium  which  the  Au¬ 
thority  mines,  and  fissionable  materials 
which  it  produces  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  Authority. 

The  entire  statement  should  be  read  to 
be  appreciated. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  bill  S.  1717  which 
is  before  us  for  consideration.  A  most 
casual  reading  of  this  bill  will  indicate 
quite  clearly  that  its  purpose  is  to  key 
the  entire  atomic  energy  program  of  the 
United  States  into  the  program  proposed 
for  the  so-called  International  Atomic 
Development  Authority. 

Section  4  (b)  contains  the  prohibition 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  own  any  facilities  for  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  or  for  any  person 
to  produce  fissionable  material,  except  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  subsection  (c). 

Then  section  4  (c)  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  owner 
of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  other  than  certain  des¬ 
ignated  facilities  useful  in  research,  and 
other  facilities  which  have  a  low  poten¬ 
tial  production  rate. 

Then  section  5,  vests  all  right,  title  and 
interest  within  or  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  in  or  to  any  fission¬ 
able  material,  now  or  hereafter  produced. 
Section  5  then  proceeds  to  prohibit  the 
export  or  import  into  the  United  States 
of  any  fissionable  material,  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  any  person  to  engage  either  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  production  of  any 
fissionable  material  outside  the  United 
States.  It  furthermore  authorizes  the 
Commisison  and  directs  it  to  purchase, 
take,  require,  condemn,  or  otherwise 
acquire,  supplies  of  source  materials,  or 
any  interest  in  real  property  containing 
deposits  of  source  materials.  In  fact, 
the  entire  bill,  in  its  various  applications, 
gives  the  Commission  greater  authority 
than  has  been  given  to  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government  at  any  time  in  his¬ 
tory — and  that  includes-  in  my  humble 
opinion,  any  powers  that  may  have  been 
given  to  the  President,  and  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  in  the  conduct 
of  a  war. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  order  the  President  to  direct  the 
transfer  to  the  Commission  of  all  in¬ 
terests  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
any  governmental  agency,  not  only  all 
fissionable  material,  but  all  atomic  weap¬ 
ons  and  parts  therof ;  all  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  materials  for  the  processing, 
production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable 


material  or  atomic  energy;  all  processes 
and  technical  information  of  any  kind, 
and  the  source  thereof — including  data, 
drawings,  specifications,  patents,  patent 
applications,  and  other  sources — relating 
to  the  processing,  production,  or  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy;  and  all  conj;racts,  agreements, 
leases,  patents,  applications  for  patents, 
inventions, and  discoveries — whether  paK 
ented  or  unpatented^and  other  rights 
of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  items, 
including  the  transfer  of  the  Manhattan 
Engineer  District  to  the  Commission. 
And  of  course,  the  act  turns  over  to  the 
Commission  irrevocably,  any  and  every 
patent  relating  to  atomic  energy,  and 
even  requires  that  any  person  who  has 
made  or  hereafter  makes  any  invention 
or  discovery  along  these  lines,  to  report 
within  60  days  to  the  Commission  giv- 
'  ing  a  complete  description  thereof. 

Now,  permit  me  to  quote  to  you  the 
exact  wording  of  the  bill  and  its  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “person,”  subsection  c, 
beginning  at  page  50: 

The  term  “person”  means  any  Individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
trust,  estate,  public  or  private  institution, 
group,  the  United  States,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  any  government  other  than  the 
United  States,  any  political  subdivision  of 
any  such  government,  and  any  legal  succes¬ 
sor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the 
foregoing,  or  other  entity,  but  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  the  Commission  or  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  duly 
authorized  functions. 

Please  note  carefully  this  definition  of 
the  word  “person”  because  for  the  first 
time  to  my  knowledge  a  congressional 
act  includes  in  the  term  “person”  the 
United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  any 
government  other  than  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
such  government,  while  at  the  same  time 
this  definition  of  the  term  “person”  ex¬ 
cludes  the  Commission  or  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  duly  authorized  function^.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  com¬ 
pletely  divests  from  every  person,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  and  any  government  other  than 
the  United  States,  or  any  political  sub¬ 
division,  of  all  their  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  to  all  property,  patents, 
and  even  ideas  that  may  have  anything 
to  do  with  source  material,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material,  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself,  and  every  other  activity  con¬ 
nected  with  atomic  energy,  and  invests 
all  such  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the 
Commission.  In  the  words  of  the  act 
itself  it  provides  “that  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  exclusive  owner  of  all  facili¬ 
ties.” 

Now  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
let  us  consider  that  the  Commission  has 
proceeded  to  acquire  all  of  these  rights, 
titles,  and  interests  to  everything  in  the 
United  States  that  has  to  do  even  re¬ 
motely  with  atomic  energy  and  then  let 
us  turn  to  section  8,  which  is  captioned 
“International  arrangements.”  I  desire 
to  quote  section  8  in  full  again,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

As  used  in  this  act,  the  term  “inter¬ 
national  arrangement”  shall  mean  any 
treaty  approved  by  the  Senate  or  inter¬ 
national  agreement  hereafter  approved  by 


the  Congress,  during  the  time  such  treaty 
or  agreement  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

(b)  Effect  of  International  arrangements: 
Any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  action  of 
the  Commission  to  the  extent  that  it  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  provisions  of  any  international 
arrangement  made  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no 
further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Policies  contained  in  international 
arrangements:  In  the  performance  of  its 
functions  under  this  act,  the  Commission 
shall  give  maximum  effect  to  the  policies  con¬ 
tained  in  any  such  international  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Section  8  is  indeed  the  key  to  the  en¬ 
tire  bill.  That  is  the  section  which  makes 
it  mandatory  upon  the  Commission  in 
the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
the  act,  to  give  “maximum  effect  to  the 
policies  contained  in  any  such  interna¬ 
tional  arrangement.” 

Please  note  further,  and  under  the 
assumption  that  all  of  this  property,  in¬ 
cluding  production  facilities,  patents, 
and  so  forth,  having  already  been 
acquired  by  the  Commission,  and  title 
to  which  has  been  irrevocably  vested  in 
the  Commission,  that  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  8,  any  provision  of  this  act 
which  we  are  here  considering  as  S.  1717, 
or  any  action  of  the  Commission  to  the 
extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  any  international  arrangement 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no  further 
force  or  effect. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  carries  out  absolutely  the  intent  of 
the  report  on  the  International  Control 
of  Atomic  Energy -prepared  by  the  Lil- 
enthal  committee  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  and  which  provides  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Atomic  Development  Author¬ 
ity  must  “own  and  lease  property,  carry 
on  mining,  manufacturing,  research,  li¬ 
censing,  inspeating,  selling,  or  any  other 
necessary  operations,”  and  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  quite  definitely  that  when  any  such 
international  authority  is  agreed  to  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
it  shall  be  mandatory  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  turn  over  to  the  International 
Authority  all  such  property  and  rights 
as  have  been  acquired  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  in  turn  provides  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  any  provision  of  this  act  to  the 
extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  any  such  international  arrange¬ 
ment. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  essence  of 
S.  1717  as  I  read  the  bill. 

Perhaps  the  provisions  of  S.  1717  are 
the  same  provisions  that  this  Congress, 
or  two-tljirds  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  approve  in  years  to  come. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  only  answer  to  the  new 
era  which  is  so  terrible  to  contemplate — 
the  atomic  age.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  not 
wise  enough  to  know.  The  entire  sub¬ 
ject  is  awful  to  contemplate.  I  wish 
that  this  bill  were  not  before  us  just 
now.  I  wish  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  could  have  time  to  consider  fur¬ 
ther,  to  study,  and  indeed  to  pray  over 
this  subject.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that 
even  the  great  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  which  presents  this  bill,  does  not 
fully  understand  its  implications.  The 
members  of  that  committee  admit  that 
fact  freely. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(Mr.  HINSHAW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Barden], 

(Mr.  BARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  floor  yester¬ 
day  listening  to  the  debate  on  this  bill. 
I  have  been  interested  this  morning  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  debate  and  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas.  I  have  great  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  not  only  for  him  but  for  his  opin¬ 
ions.  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  BiemillerI. 

I  find  myself  in  somewhat  the  same 
position  I  am  quite  sure  about  90  percent 
of  the  Membership  finds  themselves  in, 
and  that  is  a  state  of  general  confusion 
over  this  bill.  We  have  here  in  this  bill 
53  pages  dealing  with  something  that  it 
took  years  and  $2,000,000,000  to  find,  and 
yet  we  speak  of  it  as  secret,  and  so  far 
as  knowing  anything  about  it  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  this  House  it  is  in  reality  a 
secret. 

I  realize  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
spent  more  time  on  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  than  I  have  and  probably 
while  “the  eagle  are  flitting  around 
sparrows  should  seek  cover,”  but  this  is 
one  sparrow  that  is  beginning  to  have 
the  feeling  that  things  are  closing  in  on 
him.  I  do  not  know  a  man  in  the  world 
today  who  has  brains  enough  or  vision 
enough  to  predict  what  will  happen  with 
even  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  within 
the  next  60  days,  and  here  we  are  about 
to  allocate  unto  ourselves  enough  syn¬ 
thetic  wisdom  to  make  ourselves  believe 
that  we  can  plan  for  5  or  6  years  for  the 
most  deadly,  the  most  dangerous,  and 
the  most  potent  weaiJon  of  destruction 
this  world  has  ever  seen.  Someone  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  yesterday  as  a  case  where 
the  scientists  have  snatched  something 
from  the  control  of  God.  It  is  not  out  of 
His  control,  neither  are  we.  I  think  He, 
by  releasing  it,  expects  all  of  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed  cautiously  and  wisely. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  express  an 
opinion  on  the  floor  of  this  House  con¬ 
trary  to  the  point  of  view  that  6  months’ 
study  and  wait  to  see  just  what  turn 
world  conditions  may  take  will  do  no 
harm.  We  are  at  war.  The  peace  is  not 
yet  signed.  It  is  true  we  have  allies,  but 
we  have  some  allies  that  are  even  now 
throwing  our  officers  in  concentration 
camps — not  a  very  friendly  act  regard¬ 
less  of  how  we  may  theorize  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  approach  this  mat¬ 
ter  with  very  little  question  in  my  mind 
about  voting  for  the  bill.  In  fact,  from 
what  I  had  heard  of  it  I  was  almost  sure 
I  would  vote  for  it.  I  listened  to  the 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
rnittee,  who  made  a  very  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  presentation.  He  gave  to  the  House 
the  full  benefit  of  the  information  he 
had,  but  after  listening  to  the  debate  I 
have  anything  but  a  sense  of  security,  a 
sense  of  certainty  about  what  I  am  about 


to  do  or  what  the  results  might  be  if  I 
did  vote  for  it, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  should  go 
back  to  this  very  able  and  fine  committee 
for  a  thorough,  definite,  and  detailed 
study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time,  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Connecticut, 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Apart  from  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  natural  conclusion,  which  we  all 
share  about  the  future  of  nuclear  energy 
or  the  principles  of  nuclear  fission,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  clear  idea  about 
the  character  of  this  legislation,  as  to 
what  type  of  legislation  he  believes  it 
should  be  as  a  legislator? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  The  gentlewoman  only 
adds  to  my  confusion. 

'  Mrs.  LUCE.  I  am  so  sorry.  May  I  ask 
a  direct  question.  Does  the  gentleman 
think,  for  example,  that  this  bill,  as 
stated  in  the  preamble,  will  do  anything 
to  increase  our  standard  of  living  or  to 
encourage  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
America? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  My  good  lady,  if  you 
would  strike  out  the  words  “atomic  en¬ 
ergy,”  not  use  the  word  “atomic”  in  the 
preamble,  Hirohito  or  Tojo  would  have 
subscribed  to  the  preamble  and  inserted 
the  words  “military  organization.”  They 
would  have  posed  and  presented  to  their 
people  that  that  was  the  salvation  of 
their  country.  I  cannot  give  much  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  preamble.  We  pass 
laws  here  and  only  God  and  the  admin¬ 
istrators  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  either  us  or  to  the  laws  when  they 
get  downtown. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  thing  was  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  military  weapon,  as  a  weapon 
of  defense:  it  has  been  handled  by  the 
War  Department  up  to  this  point.  If 
they  do  not  have  the  power,  the  authority 
and  the  funds  to  continue  research  and 
development  until  the  peace  is  signed, 
then  they  should  be  given  that  power  and 
we  should  let  them  alone.  I  have  never 
been  more  confirmed  in  an  opinion  in 
my  life.  We  have  a  provision  in  here 
that  if  somebody  turns  it  over  to  another 
.country  we  are  going  to  fine  them  $20,000, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
BiemillerI  says  “pass  it.”  I  say  define 
treason  so  as  to  include  the  betrayal  of 
this  Nation  by  giving  the  atomic  bomb 
secret  to  a  foreign  nation  and  if  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  violate  this 
provision  line  them  up  on  the  wall,  and 
give  them  the  bullet  treatment. 

I  say  let  this  bomb,  and  all  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  its  manufacture  as  well 
as  the  manufacture  of  it  remain  where 
it  is  at  least  until  the  peace  treaties  are 
signed.  I  say  put  the  peace  treaties  first, 
and  after  they  are  signed  we  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  take  it  from  the  War 
Department  and  set  up  commissions  and 
so  forth.  There  is  no  need  to  rush.  I 
hope  6  months  from  now  the  interna¬ 
tional  fog  will  be  cleared  away  and  all 
names  will  be  signed  to  the  peace  treaty. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reason  I  am  for  this  bill 
is  because  of  the  hearings  I  attended  and 
the  witnesses  I  listened  to.  This  is  a 
complicated  matter;  it  is  a  mighty  se- 
sious  matter.  Maybe  wef  ought  to  have 
some  amendments.  For  instance,  I  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  in  the  Committee  to 
virtually  strike  out  the  entire  statement 
of  policy,  the  one  referred  to  by  my  col¬ 
league  from  Connecticut  yesterday.  I 
also  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  with 
reference  to  personnel  so  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  be  permitted,  if  he  wishes,  to 
_make  an  army  or  navy  man  a  member  of 
the  Commission.  I  am  not  for  this  bill 
because  any  particular  group  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  nation  is  for  or  against  this  sort 
of  set-up.  As  I  say,  I  believe  that  our 
very  future,  our  security,  in  fact,  our  life 
as  a  Nation  is  dependent  upon  the  way 
we  handle  this  atomic  situation. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  If  you  will  sit 
down  and  take  a  globe  and  look  at  the 
area  of  the  earth  from  the  30  degree 
latitude,  north,  over  the  entire  world, 
you  will  be  looking  at  the  area  in  which 
'“  the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
are  located.  You  will  notice  that  that 
area  contains  all  the  great  militai’y  pow¬ 
ers.  You  all  know  better  than  I,  perhaps, 
that  you  can  now  span  that  area  from 
any  part  of  it  to  any  other  part  in  a 
matter  of  a  very  few  hours.  The  distance 
from  Chicago,  from  New  York,  from  Los 
Angeles  or  from  Detroit  to  any  one  of 
the  great  capitals  of  Europe  is  only  a 
matter  of  hours,  in  time. 

Just  try  to  contemplate,-  if  you  will, 
what  would  happen  to  our  country  if  we 
got  into  an  atomic  war.  You  know  and  I 
know  that  the  next  war,  if  we  have  one — 
and  I  hope  and  pray  we  never  will  have 
one— ^is  going  to  be  an  atomic  war.  One 
fleet  of  airplanes  could  carry  enough 
bombs  to  devastate  every  large  industrial 
city  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  matter  of  a  few  hours.  That  is  the 
thing  that  we  have  to  keep  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  thinking  when  we  consider 
what  to  do  about  this  matter. 

There  are  some  sweeping  provisions 
in  the  bill,  like  the  matter  of  patents. 
We  can  amend  that.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
sweeping  that  we  take  in  the  property 
that  we  may  use  to  make  atomic  material 
and  to  make  atomic  energy  from.  But 
do  you  not  see  that  we  have  an  instru¬ 
ment  here  that  is  the  most  revolutionary 
of  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  world?  Therefore  we 
have  to  give  a  different  kind  of  medicine 
today  than  would  have  been  applicable 
at  any  other  time  if  we  are  to  even  pre¬ 
tend  we  want  to  avoid  another  war. 

This  is  only  an  interim  bill.  We  are 
only  providing  those  things  and  trying  to 
control  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
and  handle  the  situation  for  our  own  wel¬ 
fare  and  with  no  injury  to  ourselves  until 
we  can  find  some  way  to  outlaw  atomic 
war.  I  mentioned  the  other  day  that 
an  article  recently  appeared  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  written  by  some 
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3?oung,  brilliant  Army  officers  of  our 
Army,  who  had  made  an  over-all  study 
of  the  atomic  problem,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion,  just  like  I  have  and  I 
believe  many  Members  of  this  House 
have,  if  they  have  studied  the  problem 
seriously,  that  there  is  only  one  way 
that  we'  can  get  security  in  this  atomic 
age,  and  that  is  by  agreement  with  the 
other  powers  of  the  world  that  we  effec¬ 
tively  outlaw  this  bomb. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  we  will  have  any  better  suc¬ 
cess  on  this  subject  than  we  are  having 
under  our  United  Nations  agreement  to 
bring  about  world  peace? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Frank¬ 
ly,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  hoping  des¬ 
perately  that  we  will. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  what  Mr. 
Baruch  has  proposed  does  not  give  away 
anything.  It  provides  explicitly  that  we 
must  be  assured  that  the  arrangements 
we  make,  and  whatever  we  give  away, 
will  not  interfere  with  or  jeopardize  our 
security.  The  only  way  that  I  can  see 
that  we  can  avoid  complete  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  is  to  find  some 
way  to  get  along  with  our  neighbors  and 
see  that  atomic  energy  is  controlled  and 
not  used  for  warlike  purposes.  It  may 
be  a  long,  rocky,  difficult  road,  but  from 
my  consideration  of  the  problem  that  is 
the  only  way  that  thS  human  race  and 
the  American  people  can  be  assured  of 
security. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  said  and  to  say  that  I  agree  with  him. 
I  agree  with  him  that  it  may  be  a  long, 
rocky  road,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  American  people  themselves 
can  be  assured  of  security,  and  the 
Baruch  proposal  would  give  them  that 
security,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  to  advance  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  that  proposal  around  the 
world,  so  that  we  can  have  enforcible 
assurance  that  no  nation  can  have  or 
use  these  weapons,  would  be  worth  doing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  believe 
that  we  can  set  up  an  an-angement  that 
will  protect  us. 

Just  look  at  the  curious  situation  we 
are  in.  He  we  are  one  of  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  of  the  world.  Practically 
every  other  nation  that  proposes  to  use 
this  weapon  is  a  Christian  nation.  We 
traveled  in  Europe  last  summer.  We  saw 
every  physical  evidence  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christianity,  gorgeous  temples, 
beautiful  painted  glass,  wonderful  altars. 
Yet  right  there  where  Christianity  was 
born  and  flowered  is  where  every  single 
war  has  been  generated  in  the  last  three 
or  four  hundred  years.  War,  we  must 
realize,  is  merely  legalized  murder.  It  is 
violative  of  every  Christian  principle. 

We  came  out  of  this  war  as  the  great 
colossus,  the  great  military  and  indus¬ 
trial  colossus  of  the  world.  I  believe  we 
are  the  one  that  can  furnish  the  leader¬ 
ship  if  we  have  patience  and  diligence 


and  the  continued  effort  to  bring  about 
leadership  that  will  avoid  the  atomic  war 
we  ‘are  all  looking  at  just  across  the 
horizon. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  -I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  un¬ 
derstand  from  the  gentleman’s  remarks 
that  the  main  reason  he  is  in  favor  of 
this  particular  bill  is  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  the  Baruch  proposal,  and  that  this 
would  dovetail  with  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  the  Baruch  proposal 
other  than  what  I  read  in  the  papers, 
but  I  believe  the  Baruch  proposal  is  the 
way  we  have  to  travel  if  we  want  peace. 
You  simply  cannot  get  peace  by  defense, 
in  the  atomic  age,  by  merely  having 
more  atomic  bombs  than  the  other  party 
has.  If  the  atomic  war  comes,  I  predict 
the  human  race  will  have  to  live  like  a 
bunch  of  gophers,  under  the  ground, 
coming  up  only  to  take  a  look  at  the  sun¬ 
light  and  to  get  some  fresh  air,  so  de¬ 
vastating  is  this  instrument. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  This  is 
what  I  was  leading  up  to.  Suppose  Rus¬ 
sia  does  not  agree  to  the  Baruch  pro¬ 
posal,  would  the  gentleman  then  be  in 
favor  of  this  kind  of  legislation? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No. 
My  whole  assumption  is  that  it  paves  the 
way  for  world  agreement  among  the 
great  powers  that  will  avoid  this  disas¬ 
trous  war  that  some  people  are  already 
talking  about.  There  is  nothing  that  is 
going  to  strip  us  of  our  liberties  in  this 
bill.  I -predict  that  if  atomic  energy  is 
controlled,  and  we  do  not  have  a  war, 
what  will  happen  will  be  this:  We  will 
use  atomic  energy  for  civilian  uses.  The 
Government  will  relinquish,  and  I  think 
Congress  will  make  it  relinquish,  flgid 
controls  of  that  energy,  once  we  have, 
locked  the  bomb  into  the  international 
safe,  you  might  say,  and  thrown  the  key 
away.  Then  we  will  relinquish  those 
controls,  then  we  will  use  this  energy 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  But  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  with  the  situation  as  it 
is,  in  my  opinion  that  is  the  only  ap¬ 
proach  we  can  take  to  it.  We  must  con¬ 
trol  this  and  not  let'  this  devastating 
force  get  into  the  hands  of  individuals 
or  small  groups.  If  we  do  not  control 
this  force — this  weapon  if  you  please,  It 
may  destroy  us. 

We  have  heard  it  repeatedly  on  this 
floor  that  this  bill  will  give  away  the 
“secret”  of  the  atomic  bomb.  There  is 
not  one  thing  in  the  bill  to  warrant  such 
a  statement  or  conclusion.  The  “secret” 
is  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  things 
about  this  whole  problem.  There  really 
is  no  secret  as  to  atomic  principles.  The 
only  secret  is  the  industrial  technique 
of  making  the  bomb,  ih  order  to  put  the 
Members  straight  on  this  problem,  I  am 
inserting  here,  having  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  so  prior  to  the  time  we  re¬ 
solved  ourselves  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  a  statement  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Groves,  who  had  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  bombs.  This  is  from  the 
testimony  taken  before  our  committee, 
when  we  considered  the  May-Johnson 
bill: 
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General  Groves.  The  big  secret  was  really 
something  that  we  could  not  keep  quiet,  and 
that  was  the  fact  that  the  thing  went  off. 
That  told  more  to  the  world  and  to  the 
physicists  and  the  scientists  of  the  world 
than  any  other  thing'that  could  be  told  to 
them.  It  was  something  that  we  did  not 
know  until  we  had  spent  almost  $2,000,000,000 
and  had  worked  about  3  years.  We  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  go  off  or  not,  and 
that  is  the  thing  that  really  told  them  more 
than  anything  else  that  could  be  told. 

The  secrets,  as  they  are  loosely  termed  in 
the  public  discussion,  are  divided  properly,  I 
think,  into  about  three  classes.  One  class 
of  these  secrets  consists  of  established  scien¬ 
tific  facts  which  were  not  secret  at  aU.  They 
were  well  known  to  the  best  scientists  of  the 
world  before  this  work  ever  started.  They 
had  been  published.  They  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  odd  places,  but  Were  easily  col¬ 
lectible.  Anyone  who  wanted  to  could  find 
those  secrets.  Coupled  with  those  were  cer¬ 
tain  others  which  had  been  theories  before 
the  explosion  confirmed  them,  and  the  deduc¬ 
tions  were  what  would  naturally  be  made 
by  competent  scientists.  When  we  speak  of 
competent  scientists  in  this  field  we  mean 
scientists  that  are  top-notch,  not  just  first- 
class  men.  Those  secrets  could  be  deduced 
by  those  men  knowing  that  the  bomb  had 
actually  gone  off.  The  extent  of  that  infor¬ 
mation  which,  in  fact,  was  public  knowledge 
to  the  scientists  of  the  world,  is  the  limit 
of  the  Smyth  report  which  you  have  heard 
so  much  about.  In  other  words,  nothing  in 
that  report  discloses  any  secrets  to  the  world. 

The  second  classification  of  secrets  is  the 
scientific  developments  which  went  beyond 
this,  and  most  of  those  developments  were 
not  basic.  They  were  made  up  of  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  problems  that  had  to  be 
solved  before  this  work  could  be  done. 

They  Involved  things  such  as  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  metals  and  the  purification  of  other 
products  and  the  handling  of  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  not  easy  to  handle  safely.  They 
Involved  all  the  research  work,  principally 
that  which  was  done  in  many  laboratories 
by  thousands  of  scientists.  There  are  other 
ways  to  do  this.  We  hit  one  way.  Probably 
there  are  several  ways  in  which  you  can  do 
those  various  items,  but  they  require  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  work. 

This  could  undoubtedly  be  achieved  by 
other  nations  if  they  spend  the  money,  the 
labor,  and  the  time  and  have  the  scientific 
organization  with  which  to  do  it.  In  time, 
they  can,  of  course,  do  it.  It  is  merely  a 
case  of  relative  speed. 

Another  class  of  secrets  falls  in  the  indus-  v 
trial  sphere.  This  contains  many  industrial 
applications  which,  in  the^ourse  of  time,  will 
be  made  known  in  this  country. 

A  man  who  has  worked  on  this  project  and 
who  is  confronted  with  a  similar  problem  in 
industrial  life  cannot  forget  the  solution 
that  was  used  on  this  project,  and  he  is 
going  to  use  that  information  no  matter 
how  honorable  he  is,  and  he  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  it.  It  is  just  like  a  child 
who  is  given  an  arithmetic  problem  to  solve 
and  knows  the  answer  in  advance.  He 
cannot  help  but  take  advantage  of  knowing 
that  answer. 

The  other  class  of  secret,  which  is  the  big¬ 
gest  field,  is  the  ingenuity  and  the  skill  of 
the  American  worker  and  the  American 
management,  both  the  top  management  and 
the  junior  management,  and  that  is  a  secret 
that  I  do  not  think  any  other  nation  has, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  going  to  have 
it  in  a  hurry. 

The  net  effect  is  that  we  are  ahead  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  take  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  a  number  of  years  to  catch  up,  and 
opinion  as  to  that  number  of  years  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  to  whom  you  are  talking, 
how  optimistic  he  is,  and  how  easily  he  for¬ 
gets  some  of  the  problems  that  we  had. 
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I  have  talked  recently  to  engineers  who 
told  me  how  fast  they  can  do  certain  things. 
Well,  they  never  did  it  -while  the  job  was 
going  despite  all  of  the  pressure  that  we  put 
upon  them.  I  am  sure  they  cannot  do  It 
when  they  do  not  have  that  pressure  upon 
them,  and  I  do  not  think  the  foreign  nations 
that  do  not  work  as  hard  as  we  do,  both  as 
to  hours  and  as  to  industry  and  effort  can 
catch  up  with  us  for  some  time. 

That  is  really  the  secret.  In  other  words, 
we  are  ahead.  They  can  catch  us,  but  it  is 
going  to  take  them  time;  it  is  going  to  take 
them  effort,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  them 
money.  How  fast  other  countries  can  do  it 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  been  in  most 
of  them.  I  spent  the  war  in  Washington. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  KefatjverI. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairmair,  in 
rising  to  urge  acceptance  by  this  body 
of  S.  1717  without  the  military-partici¬ 
pation  amendments  added  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  I  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  describe  again  in  detail 
what  we  all  know  to  be  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  approval  of  this  measure  and  the 
principles  which  it  represents,  by  every¬ 
one  from  President  Truman  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  United  States 
Delegate  to  the  United  Nations’  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy,  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  scientists,  outstanding  national  lead¬ 
ers  in  all  fields,  and  national  organiza¬ 
tions,  right  down  to  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States.  I  would  like, 
however,  first,  to  clear  up  certain  serious 
misconceptions  which  may  be  obscuring 
the  issue  in  some  minds,  second,  to  deal 
briefly  with  those  amendments  which  I 
believe  constitute  considerable  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  third,  to 
state  the  arguments  which  seem  to  me 
irrefutable  in  the  case  of  civilian  against 
miliary  control  of  atomic  energy. 

First.  I  regret  the  implication,  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  discussion  by  certain  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislation,  that  those 
young  scientists  who  developed  this  vast 
energy  source  are  open  to  charges  of  flis- 
loyalty.  Indiscretion,  or  any  form  of  un¬ 
patriotic  effort.  We  all  know  their  rec¬ 
ord,  we  know  how  faithfully  the  secret 
was  kept  through  the  years  of  develop¬ 
ment.  We  have  seen  on  all  sides  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  complete  devotion  to  duty 
and  their  uncomplaining  acceptance  of 
regulations  which  denied  them  the  one 
life-giving  food  of  science — that  is,  the 
need  for  discussion,  comparison,  and 
stimulus  resulting  from  free,  unham¬ 
pered  intercourse  with  other  men  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Yet,  now,  v/e  hear  from  a  man, 
Ernie  Adamson,  counsel  for  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  who 
knows  nothing  of  science  or  the  scientific 
niethods,  that  because  of  these  young 
men,  the  “peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States  is  definitely  in  danger.*' 
This  charge,  attributed  to  the  Security 
OiHcer  at  Oak  Ridge,  and  decisively  re- 
lUted  by  him,  nonetheless  is  designed  to 
cieate  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Members  of 
this  body  and  of  the  people  of  tlae  United 
States  concerning  the  patriotism  of  our 
scientists. 

Irresponsible  as  is  this  charge,  even 
more  fantastic  is  the  further  statement 
of  Mr.  Adamson  in  which  he  accuses 
these  scientists  of  being  devoted  to  the 
creation  of  some  form  of  world  govern¬ 


ment,  of  being  active  in  support  of  inter¬ 
national  civilian  control  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  atomic  materials,  and  of  being 
definitely  opposed  to  Army  supervision  at 
Oak  Ridge.  One  is  tempted  to  laugh  off 
these  ridiculous  accusations — but  I  do 
not.  For  the  record,  I  wish  to  declare 
that  I  do  not  consider  them  funny. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  these  smear 
techniques,  I  am  forced  to  disagree  vio¬ 
lently  when  they  are  applied  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  War  and  Navy,  the  United 
States  Delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  entire 
United  States  Senate,  and  so  forth,  all  of 
whom  have  officially  and  repeatedly  en¬ 
dorsed  these  principles  which  Mr.  Adam¬ 
son  declares  make  the  Oak  Ridge  scien¬ 
tists  open  to  suspicion,  enemies  of  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
traitors  to  their  country. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  useful  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Adamson’s  charges  are  de¬ 
signed  to  imply  an  un-American  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  these  young  sci¬ 
entists,  and  un-American  in  this  sense, 
we  have  seen,  is  another  word  for  "com¬ 
munistic.’’  I  would  only  point  out  that 
the  principles  both  of  international 
civilian  control  of  atomic  energy  and 
ultimate  limited  world  government  are 
diametrically  opposed  not  only  to  the 
official  Russian  Government  position  (as 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Groms^ko  on  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion),  but  also  to  the  party  Tine  of  the 
Communist  faction  in  this  country. 
Thus  far  our  chief  difficulty,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  been  that  we  couldn’t  convince 
the  Russians  of  the  necessity  for  real 
world  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Let  Us  examine  the  facts.  The  scien¬ 
tists,  according  to  their  constantly  re¬ 
iterated  statements,  do  want  interna¬ 
tional  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy. 
They  want  it  for  a  number  of  reasons 
knd  one  of  these  is  the  national  interest. 
'The  scientists  know  that  there  is  no 
long-term  secret;  they  know  also  that  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before 
other  nations  can  be  producing  atomic 
bombs;  and  they  know  that  there  is  no 
adequate  defense  against  atomic  attack. 
Therefore,  they  reason,  the  scientists  of 
this  country  must  be  left  free  to  continue 
the  work  they  have  so  nobly  begun,  if 
only,  and  negatively,  to  maintain  the 
advantage  in  weapon  supremacy  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  United  States.  But  on  the 
positive  side,  let  us  not  forget  that  atom¬ 
ic  energy  has  potentialities  for  peaceful 
uses,  with  political,  social,  economic,  and 
human  implication  now  impossible  to 
conceive.  It  seems  to  me  almost  a  truism 
to  say  that  our  decision  now,  will  be  a 
pronouncement  to  the  world.  And  the 
world,  believe  me.  is  watching,  and  wait¬ 
ing.  Do  we  put  our  hopes  for  peace  in 
atomic  energy  as  a  weapon,  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  military  here,  thereby  making 
certain  the  armament  race  already  be¬ 
gun?  Or  do  we  leave  the  development  of 
atomic  enregy  in  civilian  hands,  in 
scientific  hands — always,  obviously,  with 
the  necessary  safeguards  for  security, 
with  adequate  provisions  for  proper  mil- 
itary  authority — and  proclaim  to  the 
world  our  faith  in  the  future  of  civiliza¬ 
tion?  This  is  our  choice,  this  is  the  de¬ 
cision. 


The.  amendments  added  to  S.  1717  in 
the  Flouse  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
should  be  defeated.  Among  the  numer¬ 
ous  irrefutable  arguments  advanced 
against  these  amendments,  I  select  only 
one  or  two.  In  connection  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  five-man  commission  set 
up  by  the  bill,  the  amendment  provides 
that  one  military  man  is  required,  and 
two  may  be  permitted,  to  serve  on  this 
commission.  I  maintain  that  this  is  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  traditional  prac¬ 
tices  of  this  nonmilitaristic  country. 
Since  1870  a  statute  in  this  country  has 
prohibited  a  military  officer  from  occupy¬ 
ing  any  position  in  the  civilian  govern¬ 
ment.  This  statute  carried  out  the  fun¬ 
damental  and  traditional  separation  of 
the  military  and  the  stat^  embodied  in 
our  Constitution.  Why  should  we  nov/ 
depart,  against  the  wishes  of  our  people, 
and  courting  national  disaster,  from  this 
long-tested  principle  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  what  the 
House  does  with  this  legislation  on  this 
occasion  may  very  well  determine 
whether  this  Nation  is  going  to  announce 
to  the  world  that  we  want ‘to  enter  into 
an  armament  race  in  the  making  of 
atomic  bombs  and  military  use  of  energy 
or  whether  we  want  to  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  see  that  this  great  invention 
which  has  been  developed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  used  to  the  greatest  extent  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  economy 
of  this  Nation  and  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  If  we  want  to  invite  other 
nations  to  enter  an  armament  race  with 
us  and  use  this  aw’ful  invention  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  war,  then  let  us 
vote  this  bill  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  w'ant  to  state 
to  the  world  that  we  are  going  to  develop 
this  release  of  atomic  energy  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  civilization — of  course,  we 
will  use  it  for  war  purposes  in  case  we 
are  forced  into  a  war — but  that  our  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  see  that  it  is  used 
for  the  welfare  of  civilization,  then  let 
us  put  it  under  civilian  control  and  try 
to  use  it  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  a  very  dangerous  inven¬ 
tion  that  has  been  made,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  td  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  military.  Well,  my  friends,  every¬ 
thing  we  have  in  this  country — whether 
it  is  precious,  dangerous,  or  what  not — 
is,  under  our  system  of  government  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  under  civilian  control.  We 
have  always  followed  the  policy  under 
our  republican  form  of  government  that 
policy  matters  should  be  handled  by  the 
civil  authorities.  Read  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  see  if  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  great  liberties  we  have 
under  our  Constitution  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  anyone  but  civilians.  Does  the 
Constitution  provide  that  any  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  shall  be 
military  men?  We  trust  and  admire  our* 
great  and  efficient  military  men  and  in¬ 
sisting  upon  civilian  control  is  no  re¬ 
flection  upon  them.  It  is  merely  main¬ 
taining  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 

We  are  committed  to  the  proposition 
that  civilians  shall  control  the  general 
policy  of  this  great  Nation.  There  is 
nothing  more  important  that  should  be 
controlled  by  civilians  than  atomic  ener¬ 
gy.  Does  the  Constitution  provide  or  do 
any  of  our  laws  provide  that  certain  Cab- 
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Inet  members  shall  be  military  men? 
You  cannot  find  any  law  or  any  place  in 
the  Constitution  where  the  great  policy 
decisions  of  this  Nation  shall  be  made 
by  anyone  but  civilians.  Unless  we  follow 
that  policy  today,  we  will  be  departing 
from  the  traditional  concepts  of  the 
founding  fathers  and  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  Congress  since  our 
country  was  founded. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  regard  the  gentle¬ 
man  now  occupying  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  a  keen  student  of  constitutional 
government — one  of  the  ablest  of  our 
membership. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  endorse  all  that  the 
gentleman  has  said  with  regard  to  civil¬ 
ian  control  of  the  basic  policies  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  founding  fathers  intended 
it  to  be  that  way,  and  I  think  this  propo¬ 
sition  of  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy 
should  be  included  as  in  the  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  think  one 
military  man  on  the  Commission  or  two 
military  men  would  necessarily  sway  the 
decisions  that  will  be  made.  But  I  do 
say  that  would  be  a  very  bad  principle 
for  us  to  start  at  this  late  hour  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  important  matter  when 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us  to  see 
whether  we  are  going  to  follow  our  tra¬ 
ditional  Democratic  system  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  gradually  drift  toward  a 
military  government.  If  we  sanction 
two  military  men  on  the  board  today 
making  world  reaching  policy  decisions 
we  will  be  setting  the  stage  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  authority  tomorrow.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  another  amendment 
which  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  this  bill, 
and  that  is  the  amendment  authorizing 
the  armed  services  to  manufacture  as 
many  atomic  bombs  as  they  desire,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President.  That  is  a 
division  of  responsibility.  If  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  civilian  control,  let  us  have 
civilian  control.  If  we  are  going  to  say, 
“We  want  to  have  an  armament  race,” 
and  to  turn  things  over  to  the  military, 
as  so  many  nations  have  done,  then  let 
us  to  do  it  and  let  us  make  it  clear-cut 
one  way  or  the  other. 

The  amendment  relative  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  atomic  bombs  by  the  military, 
with  the>epproval  of  the  President,  places 
no  limit  on  the  number  they  can  manu¬ 
facture.  It  places  no  limit  on  their  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  trace  for  this  body  the  long  and  care¬ 
ful  history  of  deliberation  which  pro¬ 
duced  this  bill.  There  is  no  need  for  me 
to  repeat  the  arguments  advanced,  both 
within  the  Congress  and  without,  for 
civilian  control.  Let  me  say  only  that 
here,  in  truth,  the  world  leadership  of  the 
United  States  faces  its  most  profoundly 
critical  test.  We  have  the  bomb;  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  not.  We  are  respon¬ 
sible,  as  a  Nation,  before  the  tribunals  of 
humanity  for  its  unleashing.  Our  justi¬ 
fication  will  and  must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  our  national  determination  that 
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atomic  neergy  must  never  again  be  used 
to  destroy.  At  this  very  moment,  our 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  negotiates  with  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Baruch  has 
made  known  to  the  war-sickened  peoples 
of  the  world  our  official  national  position. 
And  that  position,  from  beginning  to  end, 
rests  on  and  depends  upon  the  principle 
of  civilian  control  as  the  only  guarantee 
of  peaceful  exploitation  of  this  cosmic 
force.  Is  it  possible  that  we,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  betray  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  deny 
for  all  time  the  universal  longing  for 
peace? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefau- 
ver]  has  expired. 

(Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Almond]. 

Mr.  J^LMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
came  a  Member  of  the  House  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4  of  this  year.  In  point  of  service 
I  am  the  youngest  member  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 
It  is  indeed  with  some  trepidation  that 
I  endeavor  to  inflict  my  views  upon  this 
body  with  reference  to  this  vital  subject 
which  concerns  the  Nation  and  which 
concerns  the  security  of  the  world. 
Never  before  in  all  of  the  history  of 
humanity  has  such  a  serious  problem, 
fraught  with  more  desperate  poten¬ 
tialities,  been  inflicted  upon  humanity 
than  was  done  with  the  discovery  of  the 
science  of  nuclear  energy.  When  that 
atomic  missile  parachuted  over  Hiro- 
shimo  and  blasted  out  of  existence  more 
than  62,000  human  beings  out  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  85,000,  this  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  world  was  catapulted  gen¬ 
erations  into  the  future. 

Now,  we  have  this  drastic,  this  terrible, 
this  desperate  problem,  and  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  every  Member  of  this  great 
body  to  address  his  or  her  attention  care¬ 
fully  to  the  proper  solution.  Under  our 
very  system  of  government,  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else  except  to  commit  the  control 
and  development  to  a  civilian  agency 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  mistake 
that  would  not  only  endanger  the  future 
security  of  this  Nation  but  would  en¬ 
danger  our  standing  before  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  I  opposed  then, 
and  I  oppose  now,  placing  this  terrific 
force  in  the  hands  of  the  military.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  our  concept  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  We  followed  the 
leadership  of  Eisenhower  during  the 
titanic  struggle  from  which  we  have  just 
emerged.  He  does  not  want  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  military.  Secretary  Pat¬ 
terson  does  not  want  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  military.  The  advice  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Navy  Department  tells 
us  pointedly  that  all  of  those  agencies 
of  government  are  satisfied  with  the 
McMahon  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALMOND.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  think  that 
by  putting  one  military  man  on  a  com¬ 
mission  of  five  will  place  this  whole  thing 
in  the  hands  of  the  military? 

Mr.  ALMOND.  I  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man  by  saying  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  McMahon  bill,  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  military  liaison  committee, 
pursuant  to  the  Vandenberg  amend¬ 
ment,  the  military  phase  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  charged  with  security  and  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  this  Nation, 
is  amply  represented. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALMOND.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentlemar  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  what  the  mili¬ 
tary  liaison  committee  is  authorized  to 
do  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  cannot 
do  at  the  present  time  under  existing 
law. 

The  military  committee  is  charged 
with  the  mandatory  responsibility  of  ob¬ 
servation  of  every  single  act  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy  as  it  affects  the  na¬ 
tional  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  once  said  that  when  he  sent 
a  man  to  look  at  a  horse  he  did  not  want 
him  to  count  the  hairs  in  the  horse’s  tail 
but  wanted  him  to  make  a  report  on  the 
horse’s  points. 

This  is  a  long  bill.  There  has  been  a 
very  clear  explanation  of  it  made  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Elston].  I  am  not  going  to  begin 
to  count  the  hairs  in  the  horse’s  tail,  but 
I  do  want  to  mention  a  few  undisputed 
facts.  First,  we  built  this  bomb  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $2,000,000,000.  We  are  the 
only  government  in  the  world  that  has 
it,  that  has  the  facilities  to  make  it,  the 
planes  to  fly  it,  and  the  know-how  to  use 
it.  We  do  not  intend  to  use  it  in  aggres¬ 
sive  warfare.  Second,  we  have  proposed 
to  the  world  that  we  will  outlaw  its  use 
and  submit  it  to  international  control, 
provided  we  can  be  assured  that  no  other 
nation  is  making  it,  or  hereafter  makes 
or  is  in  possession  of  such  a  weapon. 
That  proposal  has  been  vetoed  by  the  one 
power  that  has  stalled  every  effort  to 
make  peace  in  the  world.  Our  proposal 
has  been  vetoed  in  the  face  of  facts  that 
should  alarm  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  have  just  witnessed  the  judicial  mur¬ 
der  of  Mihailovitch.  We  have  just  wit¬ 
nessed  the  assassination  from  ambush  of 
members  of  our  own  armed  forces. 
Russia  now  has  two  of  our  officers  in 
prison.  We  are  face  to  face  with  dan¬ 
ger  that  is  ominous  and  is  imminent. 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  Senator  Van¬ 
denberg,  and  Senator  Austin  have  made 
reports  to  the  American  people  that  are 
alarming.  These  facts  are  known  to 
everybody,  and  yet  we  have  a  bill  here 
that  those  who  support  it  say  is  full  of 
Iniquities.  They  tell  us  it  is  full  of  social¬ 
ism,  that  it  is  filled  with  communism, 
and  is  full  of  contradictions.  They  them- 
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selves  admit  they  are  adrift  on  an  un¬ 
charted  sea,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  er¬ 
rors  tossed,  their  ship  half  foundered, 
and  their  compass  lost.  Yet  they  pro¬ 
pose  that  we  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  the  passage  of  this  measure. 
We  are  frightened  more  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world.  And  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  nation  that  has  the  bomb. 

There  is  no  imminent  danger  to  this 
country  from  the  use  of  atomic  bombs 
because  we  are  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  that,  has  them.  Any  person  of  in¬ 
telligence  'who  ever  went  through  that 
vast  plant  down  at  Oak  Ridge  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  would  know  that  it  would  be  years 
and  years  before  a  backward  country  like 
Russia  could  set  up  such  a  plant  as  that. 
Now,  why  get  in  a  hurry  about  this  thing? 
Why  ask  a  lot  of  people  in  to  help  us 
keep  a  secret  that  up  to  this  time  has 
been  kept?  If  you  have  a  secret  and 
wish  to  keep  it,  you  keep  it.  You  do  not 
tell  about  it  and  ask  those  to  whom  you 
have  divulged  it  to  help  you  keep  it. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  believe  that  a  little  more 
delay  at  least  would  benefit  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  some  solution? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Why,  of  course. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  We  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  out  in  the 
Pacific  today  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  And  to  find 
out  the  scientific  results  of  this. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  may  say  that  down 
in  Oak  Ridge  there  is  a  plant  being  built 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  to  explore 
civilian  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Why  get  in  such  a  hurry?  The  trouble 
is  that  many  of  our  people  are  like  a 
hen.  When  a  hen  lays  an  egg  she  cackles. 
Every  time  we  do  anything  we  tell  the 
world  about  it.  To  use  a  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  expression,  we  talk  too  much  with 
our  mouths.  What  do  we  get  from  Rus¬ 
sia^  Let  us  take  our  time  and  not  do 
anything  foolish.  Why  be  in  a  hurry 
about  this  thing„  We  know  about  it. 
Nobody  else  knows  about  it.  Let  us  stand 
pat,  keep  this  knowledge  to  ourselves, 
keep  this  bomb  and  use  some  common 
sense.  Then  when  and  if  the  nations 
of  the  world  agree  to  our  generous  pro¬ 
posal  to  share  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  to  outlaw  its  use  in  warfare, 
will  be  time  enough  to  pass  a  measure 
setting  up  a  commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlwoman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mrs.  Douglas]. 

(Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  me  S.  1717  is  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  ever  to 
come  before  Congress. 

Having  discovered  how  to  harness  the 
source  of  the  sun’s  energy,  we  must  now 
control  that  knowledge  if  we  are  to  live 
to  use  it. 


The  controls  must  be  such  that  they'^ 
function  for  peace  and  express  the  will 
to  peace.  That  is  what  this  bill  S.  1717 
seeks  to  do  and  did  before  it  was 
amended.  We  have  heard  much  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  floor.  Uunfortunately  we 
have  heard  little  discussion  about  what 
is  actually  in  the  bill.  I  hope  when  we 
begin  to  read  it  for  amendment  we  will 
discuss  the  bill. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  I  want  to  strees  the  security  aspect 
of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  wi'itten  to  give  security. 
Nobody  wants  to  endanger  the  security 
of  the  country  or  to  give  away  the  tech¬ 
nological  secrets,  having  to  do  with  the 
atomic  bomb.  A  half-dozen  people  on 
the  floor  keep  getting  up  and  saying, 
“Everybody  wants  to  give  away  the  se¬ 
cret  of  the  bomb.”  I  do  not  know  to 
whom  they  refer — I  have  heard  no  one 
make  such  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  This  bill  is  expressly  written 
so  that  these  technological  secrets  may 
be  closely  guarded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  security  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  There  is  the  temporary  se¬ 
curity  to  be  found  by  guarding  the  secrets 
of  the  technological  aspects  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  bomb  which  we  now  possess 
and  to  our  present  knowledge  nobody  else 
possesses. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  security. 
We  must  keep  our  preeminent  position  in 
science.  At  the  moment  we  lead  the 
v.’orld  in  science.  So  that  any  bill  which 
we  write  to  protect  ourselves,  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  greatest  possible  develop¬ 
ment  in  science  in  nuclear  fission.  We 
must  see  that  we  do  not  cripple  ourselves. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  lose 
our  preeminent  place  in  science  because 
if  we  do  we  are  not  working  toward  se¬ 
curity.  We  are  building  a  scientific  Mag- 
inot  line  which  will  be  as  fatal  to  us,  if 
we  do  not  secure  peace  in  the  world,  as 
the  Maginot  line  was  to  France. 

Thirdly,  everyone  agrees  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  Mr.  Vandenberg,  and  Mr. 
CoNNALLY,  who  have  just  come  back  from 
Europe,  that  the  only  completely  sure 
enduring  protection  which  we  have 
against  atomic  energy  being  used  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes  in  the  future  is  peace. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  read  to  you 
the  facts  which  the  Senate  committee 
asked  for  and  the  answers  which  they 
found  before  they  wrote  this  piece  of 
legislation.  These  facts  are  very  impor¬ 
tant.  They  show  why  peace  is  the  only 
sure  protection  that  we  have.  Therefore, 
the  third  aspect  of  security  is  a  strong 
and  harmonious  United  Nations — ^inter¬ 
national  control  of  atomic  energy — 
peace.  We  must  not  write  any  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  in  any  way  impede 
the  program  which  Mr.  Baruch  is  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  nations  of  the  world  at 
this  moment  for  the  international  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  because  if  we  do, 
then  we  set  ourselves  off  on  a  war  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  end  of  that  no  one  can 
see. 

We  should  now  concern  ourselves, 
only  with  the  fire-engine  aspects  of 
atomic  energy.  We  will  not  have  pro¬ 
tected  ourselves.  We  have  been  abso¬ 
lutely  foolhardy.  So,  with  reference  to 


these  three  aspects,  when  we  begin  to 
read  the  bill,  I  ask  that  you  read  it  with 
security,  our  preeminent  position  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  peace  in  mind. 

One  cannot  legislate  in  a  vacuum  on 
atomic  energy.  There  are  certain  facts 
of  which  one  must  be  aware  if  we  are  to 
have  a  bill  which  really  protects  us,  if  we 
are  to  have  any  security,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  of  the, benefits  of  this  cosmic  force. 

What  are  these  facts? 

To  get  the  facts  the  Senate  committee 
spent  six  long  months  asking  questions — 
going  to  school,  studying  with  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  foremost  scientists,  with  the  fore¬ 
most  civilian  and  military  leaders  in  the 
country. 

What  were  the  questions  they  asked? 
The  same  questions  that  we  are  asking 
on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

First.  What  had  been  the  real  effects 
of  the  atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Hiro¬ 
shima  and  Nagasaki?  What  are  the  de¬ 
structive'  potentialities  of  atomic  bombs 
at  present  and  in  the  foreseeable  future? 

Second.  How  difficult  had  it  been  to 
make  the  atomic  bomb?  How  easy  would 
it  be  for  other  countries  to  make  it? 

Third.  What  defense  could  be  devised 
against  the  atomic  bomb? 

Fourth.  What  secrets  did  this  country 
hold  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  atomic  bombs?  Could  these  secrets  be 
kept;  and  if  so,  how  long? 

Fifth.  What  peacetime  benefits  would 
come  from  atomic  energy? 

Sixth.  How  was  the  Manhattan  dis¬ 
trict  project  run?  How  had  it  originat¬ 
ed?  Who  had  contributed  to  it?  How 
could  it  best  be  operated  in  the  future? 

The  full  answers  to  these  questions  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Senate  hearings.  The 
Senate  public  hearings  have  been  printed 
and  are  available  for  all  those  who  have 
a  serious  interest  in  atomic  energy. 

I  only  have  time  here  to  give  a  brief 
synopsis  from  the  Senate  findings: 

First.  The  atomic  bomb  is  a  weapon  of 
appalling  destructiveness.  The  bomb, 
and  the  improvements  on  it  which  will 
certainly  be  made,  mean  that  another 
war  in  which  atomic  bombs  are  used  will 
threaten  the  existence  not  only  of  cities 
and  nations  but  of  civilization  itself. 

Second.  Other  countries  of  the  world 
will  be  able  to  make  atomic  bombs.  The 
monopoly  which  we  hold  at  present  is 
precarious  and  certain  to  be  short  lived. 
The  degree  of  industrialization  of  a  na¬ 
tion  will  determine  how  soon  bombs  can 
be  made  in  quantity  rather  than  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mastering  the  art  of  making 
an  atomic  bomb,  which  might  be  within 
5  years. 

Third.  No  real  military  defense  against 
the  atomic  bomb  has  been  devised  and 
none  is  in  sight.  The  destructiveness  of 
atomic  bombs  is  so  engulfing  that  any 
defense  which  is  not  almost  literally  air¬ 
tight  will  not  protect  our  Country  against 
devastation. 

Fourth.  The  secrets  which  we  hold  are 
matters  of  science  and  engineering  that 
other  nations  can  and  will  discover.  In 
large  part  they  are  secrets  of  nature,  and 
the  book  of  nature  is  open  to  careful, 
painstaking  readers  the  world  over.  We 
can  give  ourselves  a  certain  temporary 
protection  by  retaining  the  secrets  we 
no^7  have.  But  that  protection  grows 
weaker  day  by  day,  and  our  research 
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must  be  vigorously  encouraged,  support¬ 
ed,  and  pursued  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  place  among  other  nations,  to  say 
nothing  of  retaining  our  advantage. 

Fifth.  The  peacetime  benefits  of 
atomic  energy  promise  to  be  great  in¬ 
deed,  particularly  in  medicine,  biology 
and  many  branches  of  research.  These 
benefits  are  immediate  in  their  promise 
but  will  require  extended  and  unfettered 
development  for  full  realization.  The 
vast  possibilities  of  utilizing  atomic 
energy  as  a  source  of  power  depend  on, 
1,  further  research  and  development; 
and  2  study  of  the  economic  and  inter¬ 
national  implications  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  plants  producing  and  using  fis¬ 
sionable  material.  In  this  connection, 
the  point  has  been  repeatedly  empha¬ 
sized  that  plants  which  produce  power 
also  produce  material  which  constitutes 
the  explosive  element  of  bombs.  This 
fact  raises  domestic  and  international 
issues  of  profound  significance.  In 
other  words,  people  can  be  producing 
power  for  seemingly  peaceful  purposes 
while  they  are  actually  preparing  for 
war.  That  is  why  international  con¬ 
trols  are  necessary. 

Sixth.  Military  control  of  atomic 
energy  development,  though  necessary 
and  useful  during  the  war,  is  a  form  of 
direction  to  which  scientists  in  peace¬ 
time  will  not  willingly  submit.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  control  will  probably 
discourage  further  development  and  re¬ 
search.  And  on  that  development  de¬ 
pends  not  only  peaceful  progress,  but  the 
maintenance  of  a  position  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  arts  essential  to  the  national  de¬ 
fense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  armed 
services  are  entitled  to  extensive  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  development,  insofar 
as  it  relates  to  the  military  applications 
of  atomic  energy.  It  is  their  right  also 
to  have  a  voice  in  protecting  the  military 
secrets  of  atomic  weapons. 

It  turns  out  that  the  real  protection 
against  the  atomic  bomb  lies  in  the 
prevention  of  war. 

Since  the  only  real  solution  to  the 
whole  problem  lies  in  continued  world 
peace,  legislation  should  be  directed  in 
specific  terms  toward  that  end  and 
should  contain  a  practical  expression  of 
our  desire  for  international  cooperation. 

So  state  the  findings  of  the  Senate 
hearings  from  which  I  have  been  quot¬ 
ing. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  answers 
to  the  essential  questions  were  being 
found,  certain  steps  were  being  taken 
toward  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  For  example: 

First.  The  President’s  message  to 
Congress,  October  3,  1S45,  stressing  the 
necessity  for  immediate  atomic  energy 
legislation  and  emphasizing  the  need  for 
an  international  policy  for  the  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

Second.  The  President’s  letter  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
urging  civilian  control  of  atomic  energy. 
Both  these  messages  declared  to  the 
world  that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  great 
nation  to  utilize  this  force  toward  peace¬ 
ful  ends. 

Third.  The  declaration  on  atomic 
energy  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 


Canada,  issued  November  15,  1945,  and 
the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Big  Three  at  the 
Moscow  Conference,  December  27,  1945. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Fifth.  The  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  set  up  by  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes.  As  a  result  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  committee,  the  Acheson- 
Lilienthal  report  was  written,  which 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
State  papers.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this 
report  that  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  made 
his  recommendations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  Baruch  report  has  raised  the 
level  of  peacetime  international  discus¬ 
sion  to  new  heights.  We  should  all  be 
proud  that  it  was  from  this  country 
from  which  this  report  came. 

We  have  to  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  will  soon  enter  firm  agreements 
for  the  control  and  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  no 
matter  what  the  obstacles. 

If  we  do  not  believe  this,  then  we  are 
dangerously  wasting  our  time.  We,  the 
most  highly  industrialized  and  therefore 
the  most  vulnerable  nation  in  an  atomic 
world  should  be,  in  this  moment,  de¬ 
centralizing  our  cities  and  Congress 
should  stay  in  session  until  the  blue¬ 
prints  are  drafted  for  a  mass  migration 
underground — if  we  have  no  faith  that 
international  understanding  will  be 
realized. 

The  Senate  atomic  energy  bill,  before 
it  was  amended,  contained  no  obstacle  to 
our  Nation’s  full  participation  in  the  co¬ 
operation  with  urgent  international 
agreements  in  this  field. 

In  fact,  Bernard  Baruch  urged  the 
prompt  passage  of  the  bill,  before 
amended,  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
catalyst  in  his  negotiations.  It  would, 
he  felt,  be-  a  pledge  of  this  country’s 
faith  in  what  he  was  trying  to  achieve 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

This  bill  is  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
peace  is  the  only  sure  protection  against 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Therefore,  it  expressly  states  that  any 
international  agreements,  ratified  by 
Congress,  shall  take  precedence  over  any 
conflicting  provisions  of  its  own. 

The  bill  modifies  itself,  in  advance,  in 
acordance  with  probable  future  inter¬ 
national  arrangements.  This  is  its  flex¬ 
ibility  on  the  international  level.  This 
is  its  adaptation  to  the  shifting  shape  of 
the  future. 

On  the  national  level,  likewise,  tWs  bill 
maintains  the  utmost  flexibility,  so  that 
it  may  effectively  and  intelligently  meet 
the  unforeseeable  changes  that  new  de¬ 
velopments  and  applications  of  atomic 
energy,  will  bring  to  our  lives — in  medi¬ 
cine,  in  agriculture,  in  the  building  of 
new  communities  and  the  prolonging  of 
human  life. 

By  its  very  nature,  it  is  temporary 
legislation,  acknowledging  what  we  do 
not  know  as  well  as  what  we  do  know, 
and  making  room  for  new  problems,  new 
knowledge,  which  no  one  alive  can  now 
foresee. 

It  does  this  by  establishing  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  continuing  studies  of 


problems  relating  to  atomic  energy  and 
to  keep  the  Senate  and  the  House  com¬ 
pletely  informed  of  these  activities. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  established  by  this 
bill  to  keep  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  in  close  touch  with  all  atomic 
energy  developments. 

As  new  atomic  devices  are  developed. 
Congress  is  to  be  advised  and  has  90  days 
in  which  to  enact  any  further  legislation 
that  may  be  needed. 

Congress  will  be  kept  informed  in  this 
particularly  efficient  way  of  all  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  new  field  and  of  the 
legislative  requirements  as  they  occur. 

Here  is  a  general  survey  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill,  without  amendments. 
What  the  bill  does: 

It  provides  for  a  full-time  Civilian 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  Under  this  Com¬ 
mission.  the  President  appoints  a  general 
manager  who  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Under  this  general  manager  are  four 
divisions;  the  Department  of  Research, 
the  Division  of  Production,  the  Division 
of  Engineering  and  the  Division  of 
Military  Application. 

The  heads  of  these  divisions  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  nine-man  part- 
time  general  civilian  advisory  committee 
to  the  Commission  which  is  consulted  by 
the  Commission  on  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  matters. 

Answering  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
military,  there  is  a  special  military  liai¬ 
son  committee  consisting  exclusively  of 
representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments,  detailed  or  assigned  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  in  such 
number  as  they  may  determine.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  must  consult 
and  advise  with  the  military  liaison  com¬ 
mittee  on  all  atomic  matters  which  the 
military  committee  deems  to  have  mili¬ 
tary  application. 

If  the  military  liaison  committee  ob¬ 
jects  to  any  proposal  or  action  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  makes  or  fails  to 
make,  the  committee  may  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  of  Navy  and  if  either 
Secretary  concurs  in  the  objection,  the 
matter  is  to  be  referred  to  the  President 
whose  decision  is  final. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  alone 
will  manufacture  fissionable  materials 
and  bombs. 

The  amount  of  fissionable  material 
which  will  be  manufactured  and  the 
number  of  bombs  made  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission  and  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments. 

It  is  the  stated  objective  of  the  bill 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  to 
stimulate  scientific  research  in  this  field 
to  maintain  our  present  preeminent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

Since  only  the  Government  will  manu¬ 
facture  fissionable  materials  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  a  first  claim  on  all  thorium, 
uranium,  and  any  other  ores  from  which 
fissionable  materials  may  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  future. 

Private  patents  for  inventions  and  dis¬ 
coveries  which  are  useful  solely  in  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  are  ex- 
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pressly  prohibited  by  the  bill.  This  is 
necessary  because  the  bill  establishes  a 
Government  monopoly  in  the  atomic 
energy  field.  To  delete  this  prohibition 
on  patents,  as  has  been  suggested,  would 
actually  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
bill.  The  patent  prohibition  not  only 
protects  the  Government’s  control  of 
atomic  energy  production,  but  also  acts 
as  a  control  of  atomic  energy  informa¬ 
tion.  We  must  leave  the  patent  pro¬ 
visions  as  they  are  if  we  are  to  have  the 
security  we  require  to  survive. 

Ample  provision  is  made  in  the  bill  to 
protect  information  which  at  this  time 
would  be  dangerous  to  disclose  but  simul¬ 
taneously  the  bill  allows  for  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  which,  ultimately,  our  security 
lies. 

To  achieve  these  ends,  special  sections 
of  the  bill  are  devoted  to  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  acquisition  of  source  materials, 
manufacture  of  fissionable  materials, 
patents  on  production  devices,  licenses 
for  equipment,  supervision  of  facilities 
for  production,  and  the  distribution  of 
radioactive  byproduct  materials  so  vital 
to  medicine  and  scientific  research. 

The  bill  without  amendments  covers 
all  the  situations  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  that  we  now  know  anything  about. 
There  should  be  no  amendments  at  all 
since  we  cannot  improve  the  bill  in¬ 
telligently  at  this  time. 

If  the  military  amendments  are  passed 
the  entire  concept  of  the  bill  will  be 
destroyed. 

Having  military  men  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  gives  our  atomic  energy  program  a 
warlike  character. 

To  place  them  there  would  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  historical  democratic  tradi¬ 
tion  giving  control  of  government  to  civ¬ 
ilians  and  establishing  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  the  instruments  of  civilians  for 
carrying  out  national  policy.  Military 
men  are  not  the  policy  makers.  The 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  State 
who,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  have  the 
responsibility  of  forming  national  pol¬ 
icy,  in  relation  to  any  war  situation,  are 
all  civilians.  This  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple  is  recognized  in  the  statute  of  1870, 
providing  that  military  men  on  active 
duty  shall  not  hold  civilian  Government 
posts. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  heads  of 
our  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
the  Chief  Executive  have  expressed  their 
preference  that  the  Commission  be  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  civilians. 

Since  those  most  dirdctly  concerned 
with  our  military  security  and  those  who 
know  the  most  about  it  want  it  this  way, 
why  should  we  write  more  military  con¬ 
trol  in  the  bill  than  the  heads  of 
the  Military  Establishments  themselves 
desire? 

The  four  military  amendments — the 
one  requiring  one  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
armed  forces;  the  second,  permitting  two 
members  of  the  Commission  to  be  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  armed  forces;  the 
third,  providing  that  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Military  Application  shall  be 
a  representative  of  the  armed  forces; 
and  the  fourth,  permitting  the  ^  Army, 


independent  of  the  Commission,  to  make 
bombs  must  be  defeated.  They  must  be 
defeated  to  remove  the  characteristics 
of  militarism  from  this  bill  and  to  prove 
to  the  world  our  peaceful  intent. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  we  already 
have  two  strikes  against  us  while  we 
make  our  fervent  protestations  of  peace. 
It  was  we  who  first  dropped  atomic  deva¬ 
station  from  the  skies — without  fore¬ 
warning.  Therefore,  when  we  say  we 
will  never  do  it  again,  there  must  be  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  validity  of  our  statement. 

Secondly,  it  is  we  who  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  death-dealing  effects  of 
atomic  energy — its  uses  in  war,  not  in 
peace — at  the  very  same  moment  that 
we  loudly  contend  that  atoihic  warfare 
must  be  outlawed. 

Are  our  contentions  as  loud  in  the  ears 
of  our  neighbors  as  the  explosions  of  the 
bombs  at  Bikini? 

If,  after  dropping  the  bomb  in  the  first 
place  and  experimenting  with  it  in  the 
second  place,  we  put  military  men  in 
charge  of  our  atomic  energy  in  the  third 
place,  who  is  going  to  believe  that  we 
are  dedicated  to  the  peaceful  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  miracle  of  modern 
man  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind? 

Suppose  that  one  of  our  fellow  United 
Nations  had  been  first  with  atomic  war¬ 
fare,  had  been  first  to  make  sensational 
warlike  experimentation  with  it,  and 
then  passed  a  bill  putting  its  generals 
in  the  key  position  for  development  and 
control  of  atomic  energy,  what  would 
we  think? 

What  would  we  do? 

Would  we  believe  that  nation’s  courtly 
compliments  to  peace?  Or  would  we 
gear  all  our  science  and  all  our  tech¬ 
nology  and  all  our  industry  to  the  speed¬ 
iest  possible  production  of  atomic  bombs 
of  our  own? 

We  know  that  is  what  we  would  do,  in 
the  fair  names  of  defense  or  realism. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  names  of  defense 
and  realism,  admit  that  the  extent  to 
which  we  militarize  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  precisely  the  extent  to 
which  we  incite  our  friends  and  fellow- 
nations  to  an  atomic  armament  race 
against  us. 

Let  us  not  become — through  fear  or 
fascination  or  folly — so  preoccupied  with 
the  fire-engine  aspect  of  atomic  energy 
that  we  set  off  the  sirens  of  war  and  lose 
all  possibility  of  peace — our  only  real 
protection. 

As  cited  by  the  Alsop  brothers  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  chosen  exports  of  the  Army 
General  Staff,  after  great  study  of  the 
strategic  situation  of  the  United  States, 
concluded  that  “the  only  sure  defense 
of  this  country  is  now  the  political  de¬ 
fense.” 

This  means  a  strong  United  Nations. 
This  means  international  control  of 
atomic  energy.  This  means  collective  se¬ 
curity  for  peace.  You  cannot  have  col¬ 
lective  secm’ity  if  you  have  an  arma¬ 
ments  race. 

This  bill — unless  militarized — has  the 
vision  and  the  protection  which  would 
simultaneously  save  us  from  suicide  and 
open  up  to  us  the  world  6f  which  the 
sages  and  the  scientists  of  all  times  have 
dreamed. 


If  we  are  stupid  enough  to  militarize 
.the  bill,  we  can  make  it  into  a  militaris¬ 
tic  mistake,  more  monstrous  than  the 
most  publicized  blunders  of  World  War 
II.  We  can  become  so  frenzied  with  war 
fear,  suspicion,  and  hate,  and  so  fixed 
on  a  specious  security  at  the  expense  of 
scientific  freedom,  that  we  would  build 
a  Maginot  line  out  of  our  atomic  energy 
legislation. 

This  is  what  might  happen  if  the  mili¬ 
tary  guard  our  sciences.  While  we  built 
a  great  fortress  full  of  pill  boxes  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  so-called  secrets  and  sat  down 
behind  it  with  our  blinders  one,  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  expanding  their 
own  science  and  technology,  would 
swarm  around  its  sides  and  set  off  ex¬ 
plosions  that  would  make  Hiroshima 
sound  like  the  dropping  of  a  pin  in  the 
tabernacle. 

Security  depends  finally  on  the  will  to 
peace.  The  possibility  of  a  future  rests 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men;  in  their 
faith  in  their  future;  in  their  expression 
of  their  faith  to  each  other. 

The  bill  before  us  expresses  our  faith 
in  the  future  and  our  faith  in  each  other. 
It  does  so,  that  is,  so  long  as  it  is  free 
from  amendments  which  would  put  the 
precision  instrument  of  peace  into  the 
hands  of  the  practitioners  of  war. 

Let  us  pass  the  bill  unamended — the 
bill  the  President  wants,  the  Secretary 
of  War  wants,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
wants,  the  Chief  of  Staff  wants,  the  bill 
the  scientists  want  because  they  feel  they 
can  work  under  it. 

Let  us  pass  the  bill  which  gives  the 
Army  and  Navy  full  scope  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  country,  which  gives  the 
scientists  sufiBcient  freedom  to  move  for¬ 
ward  for  the  security  and  advancement 
of  mankind  which  opens  the  way  to  in¬ 
ternational  understanding,  and  which 
keeps  in  the  hands  of  our  civilian  public 
the  traditional  democratic  rights  to  con¬ 
trol  civilian  affairs. 

Let  us  pass  the  bill  unamended  as  our 
contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  be  interested  in  the  views  of 
some  of  our  most  responsible  citizens 
concerning  the  use  of  atomic  energy; 

In  International  relations,  as  in  domestic 
affairs,  the  release  of  atomic  energy  consti¬ 
tutes  a  new  force  too  revolutionary  to  con¬ 
sider  in  the  framework  of  old  ideas.  •  •  ♦ 
Civilization  demands  that  we  shall  reach  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  control  of  this  discovery, 
In  order  that  it  may  become  a  powerful  and 
forceful  influence  toward  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace  Instead  of  an  instrument  of 
destruction.  (Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of 
the  United  States.) 

Improved  atomic  bombs  •  *  *  be 
destructive  beyond  the  wildest  nightmares 
of  the  imagination— a  weapon  Ideally  suited 
to  sudden  unannounced  attacks  in  which  a 
country  s  major  cities  might  be  destroyed 
overnight  by  an  ostensibly  friendly  power. 

•  *  •  whether  we  recognize  that  atomic 
bombs  will  rain  upon  us  or  cling  to  the 
faint  hope  that  only  standard  high  explo¬ 
sives  will  batter  our  cities,  we  must  realize 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  admit  that  their  warring  power 
is  too  great  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Through  international  collaboration  we  must 
make  an  end  to  all  wars  for  good  and  all. 
(Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  commanding  general, 
Army  Air  Forces.) 

We  have  freely  accepted  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  we  recognize  the 
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paramount  authority  of  the  world  com¬ 
munity.  *  •  • 

We  live  in  one  world,  and  in  this  atomic 
age  regional  isolationism  is  even  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  is  national  isolationism.  •  •  * 

Today  the  world  must  take  its  choice. 
There  must  be  one  world  for  all  of  us  or 
there  will  be  no  world  for  any  of  us.  (James 
F.  Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State.) 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  by  all 
scientists  who  have  worked  in  this  field  and 
have  spoken  about  it  that  there  is  no  secret 
of  the  atomic  bomb  which  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  kept.  »  *  *  The  laws  of  nature 

await  discovery  by  anyone  propely  qualified 
and  equipped. 

If  *  •  *  an  atomic  race  develops,  I  be¬ 

lieve  the  Russians  will  produce  their  first 
atomic  bomb  in  about  3  years.  Thereafter, 
however,  there  is  a  definite  possibility  that 
the  Russians  might  accumulate  atomic  bombs 
at  a  faster  rate  than  we  do.  (Dr.  Irving 
Langmuir,  associate  director  of  research, 
General  Electric  Co.) 

Our  success  •  •  •  was  due  to  great  in¬ 
dustrial  capacity,  our  freedom  from  bombing 
raids,  and  not  in  any  way  to  any  secret  In¬ 
formation  which  we  had.  (Dr.  Reuben 
Gustavson,  professor  of  political  science, 
University  of  Chicago.) 

The  only  defense  is  peace.  (Dr.  J.  R.  Op- 
penhelmer,  director  of  the  laboratory  at  Los 
Alamos,  N;  Mex.) 

Atomic  explosives  demand  not  90  percent, 
but  100-percent  defense.  This  we  do  not 
know  how  to  achieve.  (Ivan  A.  Getting,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.) 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  specific  coun¬ 
termeasure  that  will  prevent  the  explosion 
of  an  atomic  bomb  or  will  explode  such  a 
bomb  while  it  is  still  a  great  distance  from 
its  target.  •  ♦  »  There  is  no  defense. 

(Dr.  Louis  N.  Ridenour,  staff  member,  radia¬ 
tion  laboratory,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.) 

At  the  present  time  we  would  have  to  go 
down  (underground)  about  half  a  mile  to 
be  safe  from  the  explosion  and  the  rays  (of 
an  atofnic  bomb),  and  would  have  to  go 
deeper  and  deeper  as  more  powerful  bombs 
developed,  and  when  we  had  gone  under¬ 
ground  we  should  run  the  risk  of  starvation 
and  suffocation  through  the  destruction  of 
our  systems  of  communication  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  (Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chancelor. 
University  of  Chicago.) 

As  a  scientist,  I  tell  you  there  must  never 
be  another  war. 

Because  America  is  such  an  industrial¬ 
ized  country,  with  such  large  populations 
concentrated  into  exposed  cities,  the  effect 
of  the  atomic  bomb  will  be  to  weaken  Amer¬ 
ica’s  military  position.  •  •  »  The  bomb 

,  is  essentially  cheap.  Compared  with  the  cost 
of  other  weapons  and  their  comparative  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  the  bomb  is  the  cheapest  war 
weapon  in  the  world.  (Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey, 
professor  of  chemistry,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.) 

Science  could  produce  devastation  beyond 
thinking.  We  must  avoid  war,  not  Just  con¬ 
trol  an  atomic  bomb.  (Dr.  Vannevar  Bush, 
.  Director,  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development.) 

Once  a  nation  builds  an  atomic-bomb  stock 
pile  large  enough  to  demolish  the  major  cities 
of  potential  enemies,  no  more  military  advan¬ 
tages  result  from  larger  stock  piles.  As  time 
goes  on,  all  nations  possessing  bombs  will 
tend  to  become  military  equals.  (Dr.  John 
A.  Simpson,  metallurgical  laboratories,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.) 

The  cost  of  atomic  weapons  is  not  prohibi¬ 
tive.  Any  nation  which  can  afford  an  army 
or  navy  can  afford  atomic  bombs. 

Outproducing  the  enemy  is  not  much  ad¬ 
vantage  in  atomic  warfare.  Five  hundred 
bombs  may  be  better  than  100,  but  50,000 
are  not  better  than  6,000  because  5,000  would 
destroy  all  important  targets  in  any  country. 
Consequently,  a  small,  relatively  poor  nation 


might  defeat  a  larger,  richer  nation  by  at¬ 
tacking  first. 

The  production  of  the  first  atomic  bombs 
required  about  3 Vi  years.  Of  this  time 
more  than  1  year  was  spent  in  proving  the 
feasibility  of  a  bomb.  Since:  (a)  All  na¬ 
tions  possess  the  basic  scientific  background 
and  have  the  Smyth  report  available  to  them; 
(b)  many  nations  possess  an  adequate  corps 
of  trained  scientists  and  engineers;  (c)  ura¬ 
nium  and  other  necessary  raw  materials  are 
widely  distributed  on  earth;  (d)  all  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  possess  an  adequate  plant 
and  background  of  manufacturing  experi¬ 
ence;  (e)  any  nation,  if  wUling  to  make  the 
required  financial  sacrifice,  can  afford  the 
necessary  monetary  outlay;  there  appear  to 
be  no  material  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
large  industrialized  nation,  nor,  indeed,  of 
several  smaller  ones,  to  prevent  them  from 
duplicating  or  surpassing  our  effort  in  the 
production  of  atomic  bombs  in  approximately 
the  same  time.  Other  nations  may  well  have 
atomic  bombs  in  from  2  to  5  years.  (Atomic 
scientists  of  Chicago.) 

*  •  •  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  only  defense  against  the  bomb  is 
political  and  moral,  and  the  only  solution  to 
the  bomb  is  a  Just  and  durable  peace. 

What  are  we  to  do  about  peace?  •  •  • 

We  need  a  three-way,  triple-decker  policy — 
long.  Intermediate,  and  short.  The  long¬ 
term  program  would  be  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  world  government;  the  In¬ 
termediate  program  toward  the  support  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization;  the  short¬ 
term  program  toward  the  use  of  diplomacy, 
public  and  private,  for  the  reduction  of 
International  tension.  *  •  •  (Beardsley 

Ruml,  treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  Co.) 

The  needless  withholding  of  new  develop¬ 
ments  is  bound  to  delay  progress  in  technical 
fields,  and  hence  to  have  serious  conse¬ 
quences  for  our  national  welfare  and  security. 

The  disclosure  of  a  great  store  of  new  and 
useful  information,  however,  will  stimulate 
the  growth  and  development  of  science  and 
industry.  It  is  to  this  end  that  we  have 
primarily  directed  our  recommendations. 

The  minute  this  Information  is  made  pub¬ 
lic  at  least  one  entire  new  major  Industry 
will  be  born.  (Dr.  Richard  C.  Tolman,  dean. 
Graduate  School,  California  Institute  of 
Technology.) 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Gifford]. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
just  to  say  that  I  am  afflicted  with  in¬ 
decision.  as  so  many  of  us  apparently 
are.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  vote  for 
this  proposed  repository  of  the  greatest 
and  most  dangerous  secret  ever  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  any  group  of  men.  We  should 
postpone  action.  I  have  read  the  hear¬ 
ings,  but  not  as  carefully  perhaps  as  I 
should.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Jerry  Voorhis.  I  also 
wish  that  atomic  energy  could  be  placed 
back  in  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
from  which  it  came.  I  am  so  fearful 
of  it.  listened  and  read  carefully 
the  address  delivered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Connecticut.  It  was  really 
a  remarkable  address.  She  is  usually 
irresistible  to  me  both  in  personality 
and  argument  in  how  she  criticized  the 
bill  throughout.  She  referred  early  in 
her  remarks  to  the  New  Deal  jargon  in 
the  very  preamble.  How  women  can 
say  “No”  and  mean  “Yes”  we  cannot 
fully  understand. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  do  not  expect  to  use  my 
5  minutes,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  put 
in  the  attitude  of  deceiving  anybody. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  asked  me  for  time,  but  at  the  time 
it  was  allotted  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sumners],  who  now  says  he 
does  not  intend  to  take  it.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  desire 
that  time? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  want  some  more  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
5  minutes,  but  I  want  an  opportunity 
to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  direct  my  fittention  to  the  patent  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  bill.  This  is  probably  most 
important  to  the  various  Members  of 
the  House,  and  in  my  estimation  it  is 
a  very  important  part  of  this  bill,  so  I 
hope  you  will  give  some  consideration  to 
what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  both 
the  Military  Affairs  and  Patent  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House,  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  the  bill,  S.  1717,  under 
discussion  long  and  careful  study.  I 
started  with  the  a.ssumption  that  as  an 
American  I  had  as  my  primary  interest 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people,  and 
I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  do  no  less 
in  their  consideration  of  the  measure. 
As  Americans,  then,  let  us  examine  this 
bill,  not  in  a  partisan  spirit,  but  solely 
in  an  effort  to  determine  what  we  are 
about. 

This  is  a  loaded  bill.  It  dpes  not 
merely  provide  for  policing  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  atomic  energy.  If  it 
were  so  limited,  I  would  vote  for  it.  By 
section  11,  the  bill  would  also  change  our 
fundamental  patent  policies  in  a  manner 
to  remove  the  keystone  of  our  technical 
and  economic  progress,  that  is,  in  a 
manner  to  insure  a  planned  and  regi¬ 
mented  industrial  economy  in  the  United 
States  for  generations  to  come. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  is  con¬ 
structive;  the  second  is  utterly  destruc¬ 
tive.  It  can  add  nothing  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  our  country.  It  can 
only  retard,  effectively,  the  marvelous 
industrial  progress  we  have  made  since 
we  were  a  Government  by  removing  the 
incentive  to  invent,  shift  jobs  from 
American  to  foreign  workers,  and  break 
down  the  American  standard  of  living  by 
mingling  it  with  the  international 
standard  of  living. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  our 
patent  system,  for  it  needs  no  defense. 
It  needs  only  to  be  understood.  Any¬ 
one  who  will  ponder  for  only  a  moment 
must  realize  that  the  phenomenal  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  of  this  country  is  in¬ 
extricably  bound  up  in  our  patent  sys¬ 
tem  and  that  under  it  we  have  developed 
a  talent  for  industrial  growth  that  has 
stimned  the  world.  To  it  we  owe  the 
automobile,  electrical,  chemical,  and 
farm  machinery  industries  which,  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  peace,  have  provided  jobs 
for  more  men  and  women  and  at  higher 
wages  than  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
It  has  also  served  us  in  war.  To  it  we 
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owe  the  bazooka  and  rocket  guns,  either 
of  whieh  one  man  can  carry  and  which 
gives  him  the  fire  power  of  a  cannon 
weighing  approximately  20  tons  and 
which  enable  the  Allies  to  march  as  on 
parade  across  a  north  African  desert 
against  the  opposition  of  hostile  enemies; 
the  radar  devices  which  enabled  our  pi¬ 
lots  to  hit  their  unseen  targets,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  weather;  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  which  enable  us  to  land  huge 
armies  on  an  open  French  beach  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  conquering 
strongly  fortified  harbor  installations; 
and  the  atomic  bomb  itself. '  Our 
planners  would  change  all  this. 

Without  the  benefit  of  any  experience 
whatever  in  the  practice  of  their  theories 
in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  they  are 
perfectly  willing  to  make  the  interests 
of  our  country  and  its  people  subservient 
to  a  trial  of  their  theories  at  public  ex¬ 
pense  and  to  substitute  personal  govern¬ 
ment  centralized  in  Washington  for  our 
traditional  democratic  government. 
They  would  remake  the  United  States 
as  an  incident  to  remaking  the  world. 
Apparently,  they  believe  that  their  ob¬ 
jectives  transcend  the  objectives  of  ordi¬ 
nary  human  beings  and,  therefore,  they 
should  not  be  hampered  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  by  any  of  the  other  ordinary 
rules  governing  free  competitive  enter¬ 
prise.  Are  these  statements  too  strong? 
Let  us  see.  I  will  read  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace 
at  a  hearing  held  on  January  31,  1946, 
by  the  Senate  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
on  the  bill  before  the  House.  He  said; 

With  respect  to  patents,  only  the  McMahon 
bill  has  any  detailed  provisions;  the  Johnson 
and  May  bills  do  not  deal  with  this  question 
at  any  length  and  presumably  would  per¬ 
mit  private  patents  both  on  processes  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  production  of  fissionable  material 
and  on  devices  for  the  use  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial.  Since  atomic  fission  may  ultimately 
form  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  our  economic 
activity.  It  is  clear  that  private  patent 
monopolies  on  critical  and  key  processes 
should  not  be  permitted.  The  McMahon  bill 
would  eliminate  private  patent  monopolies 
by  requiring  sale  to  the  Government  of  pat¬ 
ents  on  all  production  processes,  and  the 
compulsory  licensing  with  fair  royalties  to 
the  inventor,  of  all  patents  on  devices  for 
the  utilization  of  atomic  energy.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  with  respect  to  devices 
essential  to  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials,  which  will  be  a  Government  monopoly 
or  at  least  carried  on  only  under  Government 
license  and  control,  that  another  method 
may  be  preferable.  It  might  be  desirable  to 
short  cut  lengthy  patent  proceedings  by 
forbidding  private  patents  in  this  field  and 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  purchase  in¬ 
ventions  directly  from  the  Inventor. 

With  respect  to  patents  on  devices  for  the 
utilization  of  atomic  energy,  the  compulsory 
licensing  provisions  of  S.  1717  seem  to  me  to 
be  essentially  sound. 

In  other  words,  he  would  socialize  in¬ 
ventions  not  yet  made,  as  well  as  those 
which  have  been  made  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  utilization  of  atomic  energy,  even 
those  incidentally  used  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  such  energy. 
The  bill  itself  carries  out,  perfectly,  this 
purpose. 

Section  11  (b)  of  the  bill  provides 
that — 

No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer 
any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention  or 
discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention 


or  discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search  or  development  activities  in  the  fields 
specified  in  section  3. 

And  section  3  includes  all  fields,  in¬ 
cluding  industrial  uses. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  in¬ 
tent  is  to  control  the  future  industries  of 
America.  This  inevitably  would  dis¬ 
courage  the  making  of  inventions  for  the 
industrial  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
by  private  initiative,  enterprise,  and 
capital,  and  may  well  result  in  economic 
stagnation  with  consequent  widespread 
unemployment.  While  we  thus  retard 
ourselves  other  countries  may  forge 
ahead  in  their  industrial  development  by 
the  utilization  of  this  new  source  of 
power  under  a  more  enlightened  policy. 
As  I  view  the  matter,  only  a  country 
which  desires  to  bring  about  our  eco¬ 
nomic  destruction  could  think  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  retarding  our  future  indus¬ 
trial  growth  than  the  restraints  we  would 
inflict  upon  ourselves  by  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  tries  to  persuade  us 
that  the  compulsory  licensing  provisions 
of  the  bill  seemed  to  him  to  be  essentially 
sound,  he  would  have  us  mire  ourselves 
in  the  mud  of  his  factless  theory.  Why 
does  he  think  the  proposal  sound? 
What  are  his  facts?  What  experiences 
has  the  country  had  to  justify  his  con¬ 
clusion?  The  answer  is  there  are  none. 
There  has  been  no  more  experience  in 
this  country  with  compulsory  licensing  of 
patents  than  there  has  been  with  respect 
to  the  compulsory  leasing  of  real  estate, 
or  the  compulsory  renting  of  rooms  in 
our  homes,  or  with  forced  labor  of  free 
men.  This  share-the-property,  or  col¬ 
lectivists,  theory  has  been  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Patents  many  times 
during  the  past  20  years,  and  has  always 
been  emphatically  rejected,  often  after 
voluminous  testimony. 

The  trouble  with  this  academic  precept 
is  that  it  is  based  on  the  engaging  theory 
of  a  never  changing  society.  The  idea 
is  that  our  society  is  static  and  that  what¬ 
ever  private  property  there  is  should  be 
equally  and  freely  distributed  to  every¬ 
body.  that  is,  if  a  man  by  his  own  in¬ 
genuity  and  effort  has  made  a  new  dis¬ 
covery,  or  has  planted  a  crop  in  his  field, 
at  his  own  expense,  the  State  should  com¬ 
pel  him  to  share  it  with  his  competitors. 
It  is  only  by  a  little  manipulation  of  that 
section  of  the  Constitution  regarding  the 
taking  of  private  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  that  such  a  thing  can  be 
done  in  this  country,  but  when  and  if 
it  is  done,  no  further  discoveries  or  crops 
can  reasonably  be  expected  because  no 
man  in  his  right  mind  will  make  further 
discoveries  or  plant  new  crops  for  the 
crows  to  eat. 

There  are  just  two  ways,  and  two  ways 
only,  of  securing  new  inventions  or  new 
crops.  One  way  is  the  American  way. 
That  way  is  to  provide  a  profit  incen¬ 
tive — a  term  obnoxious  to  the  collectiv¬ 
ists — which  makes  the  wheels  go  round 
in  this  country.  The  other  way  is  to 
force  men  to  make  new  inventions  or  to 
plant  new  crops,  and  shoot  them  if  they 
don’t.  That  is  the  Communists’  way. 
Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
can  learn  that  under  the  Soviet  law, 
members  of  collectives  can  be  punished 
by  death  for  failure  to  carry  out  official 


orders,  as  by  neglect  to  irrigate  crops  or 
refusing  to  plant  them.  As  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  intimated,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  adopt  a  similar  policy  of  providing  pen¬ 
alties,  we  need  not  expect  any  further 
inventions  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  to 
be  made  by  private  initiative,  enterprise, 
and  capital  when  the  profit  motive  is 
removed. 

This  insidious  attack  on  our  patent 
system  is  merely  the  latest  of  numerous 
attacks  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  Such  attacks  are  not  really  attacks 
on  our  patent  system.  They  are  about 
the  type  of  economy,  the  type  of  govern¬ 
ment,  we  are  to  have  in  this  country. 
The  planners  know  well  that  in  a  planned 
economy  there  is  no  room  for  a  patent 
system  such  as  ours.  They  know  that 
if  democracy  which  permits  freedom  of 
competitive  enterprises  is  to  go,  the  pat¬ 
ent  system  must  go  first. 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  this  bill  is 
being  forced  through  Congress  without 
any  consideration  whatever  of  its  patent 
provisions  by  the  Patents  Committee  of 
either  House.  No  opportunity  was  given 
either  of  those  committees  to  consider 
the  measure,  notwithstanding  its  pro¬ 
found  implications.  These  implications 
are  frightening  to  those  best  able  to 
judge  of  their  effects.  They  have  been 
unreservedly  condemned  by  inventors 
everywhere,  as  well  as  by  the  organized 
small  industries  of  the  country.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  very 
carefully  worded  and  irrelevant  patent 
provisions  of  this  bill  were  superimposed 
on  its  other  provisions  and  the  entire 
bill  then  painted  the  same  deceptive  color 
and  handed  to  Congress  in  the  hope  it 
would  develop  blind  spots  with  respect 
to  such  provisions.  All  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  done,  if  the  intent  were  only  to 
police  the  production  and  use  of  atomic 
energy  and  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  acquire  patent  rights,  was  to  say  so. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  bill  itself 
contains  ample  security  provisions  which 
supplement  the  various  laws,  such  as  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  designed 
to  control  the  unlawful  use  of  technical 
information,  and  that  such  security  was 
obtained  all  through  the  war  period  by 
the  laws  now  in  force. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers  1. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  I  would  be  indeed  vain  should  I 
think  I  might  be  able  to  change  your 
minds  on  any  part  of  this  bill.  At  the 
outset  I  want  to  say  that  as  a  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
and  in  my  position  as  a  member  of  that 
committee  I  think  we  are  breaking  our 
necks  to  do  something  quite  prematurely 
and  something  which  we  should  not  un¬ 
dertake  at  tliis  time.  This  bill  should  be 
sent  back  to  that  great  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  The  fact  that  Henry 
Wallace  urges  haste  on  this  thing  should 
be  a  red  light  to  every  Member  of  the 
Congress.  The  fact  that  he  wants  it  is 
reason  for  me  not  to  want  it.  I  want  to 
tell  you  of  an  experience  that  I  had  along 
with  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Some  time  ago  we  visited  Hiroshima.  We 
saw  the  terrible  destruction  of  that  city. 
It  was  totally  and  completely  destroyed. 
We  trod  the  scorched  earth  and  touched 
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the  seared  flesh  of  those  hapless  people 
on  whom  was  visited  this  terrible,  terrible 
implement  of  destruction. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Then  what  a  pity  and  a 
tragedy  it  is  that  we  ever  dropped  the 
bomb — this  great  Christian  Nation  that 
we  boast  of. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  there. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Japan  was  at  our  mercy 
and  wanted  to  surrender  a  year  before 
we  ever  dropped  the  bomb. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  was  a  good  thing 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Admiral  Halsey  and  all 
the  military  and  naval  leaders  said  that 
it  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  ques¬ 
tion  has  come  up  two  or  three  times  as 
to  why  we  developed  the  atomic  bomb. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  could  have  been 
pushed  back  into  the  test  tube,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  It  was  18  months 
or  2  years  before  the  bomb  was  dropped, 
when  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
considering  whether  it  would  appropriate 
further  money  for  the  Manhattan  proj¬ 
ect.  We  had  provided  quite  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  there  was  not  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  results^  Some  one  expressed  a 
fear  that  if  nothing  came  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  we  would  be  blamed  for  putting  so 
much  into  It.  We  went  ahead,  however, 
and  the  reason  why  we  proceeded  to 
give  additional  money  was  because  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  came  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  secret  session  and  said  it  was  a  race 
against  time;  that  if  we  did  not  And  the 
secret  and  do  it  first,  he  was  afraid  Ger¬ 
many  would.  That  is  why  the  atomic 
bomb  was  developed  and  why  we  did  not 
stop. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  do  not  want  the  House 
to  get  the  impression  that  I  was  against 
the  development  of  the  bomb. 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  could 
name  mechanical  chemists  in  Russia  now 
who  worked  for  the  du  Fonts,  who  had 
been  there  since  1932,  building  chemical 
plants  for  the -Russians? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  would  not  doubt  it 
at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  breaking 
our  necks  to  give  away  this  country.  It 
seems  that  philosophy  has  gotten  hoid 
of  certain  people.  We  want  to  give  ev¬ 
erything  away.  We  have  no  aggressive 
make-oip  in  our  being.  We  know  one 
thing,  we  are  not  going  to  drop  this  bomb 
on  anybody  else.  We  know  that;  We 
have  paid  for  the  creation  of  this  bomb 
and  we  are  today  going  along  with  ex¬ 
perimentation.  We  know  that.  Why 
go  along  with  PM  and  the  Daily  Worker 
and  say  it  is  a  good  thing  to  come  out 
and  share  something  that  nobody  has 
with  them? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Could  the  world  suf¬ 
fer  at  all  by  our  keeping  the  bomb? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Not  at  all. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  1.  (a)  Findings  and  dei^Jaratlon : 
Researcli  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  chain  reaction  have  attained  the 
stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
on  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  is  evident.  The  effect  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes  upon  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  structures  of 
today  cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  a 
field  in  which  unknown  factors  are  involved. 
Therefore,  any  legislation  will  necessarily  be 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate,  however,  that  tap¬ 
ping  this  new  source  of  energy  will  cause  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  our  present  way  of  life. 
Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  paramount 
objective  of  assuring  the  common  defense 
and  security,  the  development  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  directed  toward  improving  the 
public  welfare,  increasing  the  standard  of 
living,  strengthening  free  competition  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  and  promoting  world  peace. 

(b)  Purpose  of  act:  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  effectuate  the  policies  set  out  in 
section  1  (a)  by  providing,  among  others,  for 
the  following  major  programs  relating  to 
atomic  energy: 

(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering 
private  research  and  development  to  encour¬ 
age  maximum  scientific  progress; 

(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  which  will  permit 
the  dissemination  of  such  information  to 
encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the 
sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  Information 
concerning  the  practical  industrial  applica¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective  and 
enforceable  safeguards  against  its  use  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes  can  be  devised; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  assure  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  adequate  scientific  and  technical 
accomplishment; 

(4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of 
the  production,  ownership,  and  use  of  fission¬ 
able  material  to  assure  the  common  defense 
and  security  and  to  insure  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sible  exploitation  of  the  field;  and 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  w'hlch 
will  be  consistent  with  the  foregoing  policies 
and  with  international  arrangements  made 
by  the  United  States,  and  which  will  enable 
the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as 
to  take  further  legislative  action  as  may  here¬ 
after  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pref¬ 
erential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Rankin  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  send  this  bill 
back  to  the  committee  and  let  it  rest 
there,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 

There  is  no  hurry  about  sacrificing 
what  America  has  gained  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  atomic  energy.  There  cannot 
possibly  be  any  danger  to  world  peace  by 
the  United  States  maintaining  its  posi¬ 


tion  and  holding  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb  as  she  has  them  today.  Every  in¬ 
telligent  individual  knows  that  America 
is  not  going  to  use  this  bomb  for  aggres¬ 
sive  puiTDoses.  Every  intelligent  individ¬ 
ual  knows  that  the  world  is  safer  with 
this  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
.  States  than  it  would  be  with  it  in  any 
other  hands  in  the  world.  If  a  vote  were 
taken  of  the  entire  English-speaking 
world  I  dare  say  it  would  be  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  leaving  this  atomic  bomb 
exactly  where  it  is,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

There  is  no  hurry  about  legislation  of 
this  kind.  You  might  pick  out  the  aver¬ 
age  American  district  and  go  to  the 
doughboys,  if  you  please,  who  fought  this 
war,  and  take  a  vote  on  whether  or  not 
you  should  give  the  secrets  of  this  atomic 
bomb  to  those  enemies  who  are  seelcing 
to  get  their  hands  on  it,  and  you  would 
not  get  enough  votes  for  it  in  the  aver¬ 
age  congressional  district  to  wad  a  shot¬ 
gun. 

We  spent  $2,000,000,000  building  this 
plant.  The  atomic  bomb  is  the  greatest 
weapon  the  world  has  ever  known.  From 
this  time  on,  marching  armies  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  entire 
procedure  of  naval  warfare  is  now  obso¬ 
lete.  We  have  this  powerful  weapon  In 
our  hands  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  and  is  controlled  by  men  whose 
patriotism  cannot,  be  questioned.  We 
have  all  the  materials  necessary,  we  have 
the  bomb,  we  have  the  planes  to  drop  it, 
we  have  the  know-how;  but  everybody  on 
earth  knows  that  if  this  bill  is  recom¬ 
mitted  and  this  proposition  left  as  it  is 
today  that  the  woild  is  safer  from  war  at 
our  hands  than  it  would  be  from  any 
other  nation  on  earth  with  this  weapon 
In  its  possession. 

So  I  am  making  this  motion  that  we 
may  send  this  bill  back  to  the  Committee 
for  further  study. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  that  we  could  well  afford  to 
put  first  on  our  objectives  the  securing 
of  the  peace,  and  second  the  distribution 
of  any  weapons  we  may  have? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Absolutely.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  terms  that  no  one  can  deny. 
We  had  better  first  let  the  world  settle 
down  before  we  begin  to  give  them  weap¬ 
ons  to  carry  on  the  kind  of  warfare  that 
some  of  them  are  trying  to  carry  on 
today. 

I  told  you  yesterday  of  the  murder  of 
General  Mihailovitch  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  in  a  country  he  had  given 
his  life  to  defend.  We  had  the  leader  of 
his  nation  stand  at  this  desk  and  praise 
him  as  a  great  patriot.  All  over  America 
today  there  are  American  boys  whose 
lives  he  saved  when  they  were  shot  down 
in  that  country.  Are  we  going  to  turn 
over  to  those  who  murdered  him  the 
greatest  weapon  the  world  has  ever  seen? 
Are  we  going  to  turn  over  to  the  other 
nations  this  power  to  blow  cities  from 
the  face  of  the  earth?  No.  It  is  in 
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civilized  hands  now.  Let  us  keep  it 
there. 

God  Almighty  placed  this  great  weapon 
in  our  hands.  Let  us  keep  it  there  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  Then  we  can 
protect  our.  own  country  and  help  to 
perpetuate  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  opening  statement  on  this 
legislation  that  I  wanted  the  House  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will 
with  respect  to  what  it  wanted  on  atomic 
bomb  legislation.  I  stated  equally  em¬ 
phatically  that  I  was  in  favor  of  some 
sort  of  military  control  with  respect  to 
the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  do  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  go  haywire,  so 
to  speak,  and  strike  the  enacting  clause, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  House  to 
work  on  this  bill  and  do  what  it  wants  to 
do  about  it. 

As  I  said  before,  the  big  issue  comes 
on  the  very  first  amendment  in  section  2. 
Let  me  see  what  this  bill  declares  here 
in  the  very  first  section  entitled  “Decla¬ 
ration  of  Policy.”  After  reciting  the 
dangers  of  the  thing  involved  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  questions  involved  it 
states : 

Accordingly,  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  paramount — 

And  I  emphasize  that  word  “para¬ 
mount” — 

objective  of  assuring  the  common  defense 
and  security — 

And  so  forth.  Then  it  provides  for  the 
development  and  utilization  of  atomic 
enei’gy  for  civilian  use.  You  have  a  bill 
before  you  and  if  you  strike  out  the  enact¬ 
ing  clause  you  simply  leave  tilings'  in 
status  quo,  whereas,  if  you  continue  to 
debate  the  bill  and  consider  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  puts  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  in  some  sort  of  communication  with 
the  matter,  then  you  will  have  done  your 
duty.  I  think  you  ought  to  retain  mili¬ 
tary  control  to  the  extent  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  so,  but  unless  you  go 
ahead  with  debate  the  bill  as  is  will  be 
left  exactly  where  it  is. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  want  to  announce  to 
the  membership  that  if  the  pending  mo¬ 
tion  prevails  and  we  go  back  into  the 
House,  I  propose  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  b’ll  to  the  committee  for 
further  study,  which  will  be  voted  upon 
before  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  will  be  there. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
■.tleman  from  Missouri  that ‘if  my  motion 
prevails,  the  bill  goes  back  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  presided  over  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  May]  for  further 
consideration.  The  measure  will  be  left 
there  and  we  will  still  have  the  question 
before  us  at  the  next  Congress. 


Mr.  MAY.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
If  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause-  prevails  it  kills  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  MAY.  That  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  After  the 
weeks  we  spent  on  this  bill,  does  not  the 
gentleman  feel  It  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  perfect  the  present  bill  in  the 
House?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  send 
this  bill  back  to  the  committee  and  to 
either  adopt  this  or  any  other  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion  than  to  try  to  perfect  a 
bill  here  that  has  the  wrong  approach 
to  this  whole  problem? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  would  be  utterly  incon- 
•sistent  in  what  I  have  done  heretofore 
and  in  what  I  have  heretofore  said  if  I 
did  not  take  the  position  that  this  House 
ought  to  legislate  ondhe  subject  because 
I  have  said  from  the  beginning  that  I 
felt  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
do  what  it  wanted  to  do  about  the  bill, 
and  would  probably  do  the  right  thing 
when  it  got  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Every 
single  phrase  and  sentence  in  this  bill 
was  read  thoroughly  by  the  committee 
and  agreed  on,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MAY.  It  was  argued,  it  was  read 
and  reread,  it  was  considered  and  recon¬ 
sidered,  it  -was  studied  and  restudied, 
and  we  have  done  the  very  best  we  could. 

I  doubt  if  we  can  do  anything  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. ' 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  pending  motion  should 
be  adopted  and  the  enacting  clause  is 
stricken  out,  would  not  this  bill,  S.  1717, 
be  dead?  Would  not  the  number  be 
killed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  House 
agrees  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  It  would  not  be  dead. 
It  would  merely  go  back  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  future  legislation.  The  whole 
question  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  if  this  motion 
prevails,  when  we  go  back  into  the  House 
it  would  be  proper  to  introduce  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  back  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  further  consideration;  is  that 
not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  SHORT.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
propose  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  we  go  back 
into  the  House,  the  House  will  vote 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  strike  out 
the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in¬ 
stead  of  voting  whether  or  not  we  want 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  will  it 
not  be  a  vote  to  recommit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  we  go  back 
into  the  House,  a  motion  to  recommit 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  if  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
adopts  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi,  we  then  go  back 
into  the  House,  and  if  the  House  ap¬ 
proves  that  motion  this  bill  is  dead? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  bill  would  be  dead, 
but  I  am  not  letting  them  kill  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rankin) 
there  were — ayes  93,  noes  102. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  May  and 
Mr.  Rankin. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that-  there  were — ayes 
102,  noes  131. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Short]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Short)  there 
were — ayes  50,  noes  107. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California:  That  lines  5  to  11,  inclusive,  on 
page  1  and  line  1  to  4,  inclusive,  and  the  first 
three  words  of  line  5,  page  2,  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  strike  out  all  irrelevant  matter 
in  section  1.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
in  having  any  statement  of  policy  at  all. 
The  purpose  of  a  statute  is  to  lay  down 
a  principle  or  rule  of  action,  and  the 
words  used  in  the  law  itself  indicate  what 
you  have  in  mind  without  putting  in  any 
statement  of  principle  or  purposes. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  the  custom  in 
framing  bills  to  set  down  some  matters 
of  principle  or  a  statement  of  policy. 
These  things  that  I  refer  to  are  abso¬ 
lutely  irrelevant  and  have  no  place  in  the 
law.  For  instance,  the  first  sentence 
says: 

Research  and  experimentation  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  chain  reaction  have  attained  the 
stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
on  a  large  scale  is  practical. 
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That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  this  law. 

The  next  sentence  says: 

The  significance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for 
military  purposes  Is  evident. 

Certainly  it  is  evident.  It  has  no  place 
In  this  law.  That  is  in  the  very  back¬ 
ground  of  this  law  and  is  perhaps  the 
reason  for  it. 

The  next  sentence  I  want  to  strike  out 
says: 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
civilian  purposes  upon  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now 
be  determined. 

Well,  we  all  know  that,  and  that  has 
no  place  in  the  law. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  With  reference  to  the 
statement  that  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  civilian  purposes  upon  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  structure  of  today 
cannot  now  be  determined,  does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  this  bill  will  deter¬ 
mine  precisely  the  political  effects  upon 
our  society? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Not 
necessarily.  It  will  have  some  effect  on 
our  society.  But  that  refers  to  the  effect 
of  atomic  energy  in  our  life  and  in  a 
subordinate  way  by  virtue  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  our  political  and  social  life  may  be 
effected. 

The  next  sentence  reads: 

It  Is  a  field  In  which  unknown  factors  are 
involved. 

Every  one  of  those  statements  and  the 
additional  sentence,  that  I  need  not  read, 
shows  clearly  that  they  are  not  funda¬ 
mental  basic  statements  of  principles  or 
facts.  They  are  merely  propaganda. 
They  are  merely  statements  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  In  my  opinion,  they  have  no 
place  in  the  statute  at  all.  What  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  leave  in  is  a  fair  statement  of 
principle,  so  that  the  section  will  read 
as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  subject 
at  all  times  to  the  paramount  objective  of 
assuring  the  common  defense  and  security, 
the  development  and  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  directed 
toward  improving  the  public  welfare,  and  pro¬ 
moting  world  peace. 

I  believe  those  are  the  purposes  for 
^  which  this  law  is  designed  to  be  carried 
out,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
any  place  in  the  preamble  of  this  act. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  hope  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  strike  out  not  only  what  is 
proposed  in  this  amendment,  but  also  two 
additional  clauses  that  I  propose  to  move 
to  strike  out  in  the  next  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  bills  that  have 
come  before  this  House  in  which  the 
statement  of  purposes  and  policies  in  the 
act  was  frustrated  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act  itself,  this  is  about  the  worst.  I 
do  not  have  much  time.  I  will  hasten. 

Why  did  we  become  superior  with  the 
atomic  bomb?  Because  we  were  one  step 
ahead  and  kept  one  step  ahead.  Now, 


what  will  this  aft  do?  I  am  not  going 
into  theory.  I  am  going  into  actual 
facts.  The  moment  this  act  is  passed 
there  is  to  be  a  Commission  of  five  per¬ 
sons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.'  That  wili 
take  some  time.  The  President  has  to 
make  a  careful  selection  of  a  Commission 
as  important  as  this.  The  Senate 
should,  and  probably  will,  hold  hearings 
on  those  appointments.  An  advisory 
committee  must  be  appointed.  The 
whole  organization  must  be  set  up. 
There  must  be  any  number  of  employees 
hired.  Some  of  them  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  FBI. 

I  cannot  go  into  all  of  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  because  I  do  not  have  the  time,  but 
what  happens  in  the  meantime?  The 
moment  this  act  goes  into  effect  every 
bit  of  ownership  of  material  goes  into 
the  hands  of  this  Commission,  which 
does  not  exist.  What  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  man  who  has  the  facilities, 
going  to  do?  He  does  not  know  what 
to  do.  The  act  is  so  complicated  that 
he  will  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
facilities  or  with  his  material  for  months 
and  months,  and  probably  a  year,  before 
this  Commission  is  formed.  He  cannot 
take  any  chances,  unless  he  risks  going 
to  jail  for  2  years  to  20  years  or  paying 
a  fine  qf  $5,000  to  $20,000.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  is  that  this  is  not  going  to  promote 
the  development  of  atomic  energy.  It 
will  stop  it. 

As  to  the  patent  clause,  that  adds  to 
the  confusion.  There  will  be  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  further  inventions.  It  revokes 
patents  even  in  existence.  If  a  person 
wanted  a  new  patent  there  is  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  him  to  get  it,  because  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  gets  it  it  will  be  taken  from  him. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  throw  the  whole 
question  of  atomic  energy  into  the  most 
unutterable  confusion  and  will  create  a 
situation  which  the  very  purposes  of  this 
act  are  said  to  avoid. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  The  gentleman  said  it 
would  take  some  time  for  the  FBI  to 
investigate  the  personnel  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Does  not  the  gentleman  recall 
that  recently  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  reported  that  it  did  not  have  ade¬ 
quate  funds  or  adequate  personnel  to 
make  investigations  of  civil-service  em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  And  would  not  the  net 
result  be  that  this  Commission  would  be 
hiring  people  whose  activities  are  not 
known? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  And  would  that  not  be 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing  in  -it¬ 
self? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  It  certainly  would, 
because  in  a  proposition  like  this  the 
very  essence  of  it  is  national  defense  and 
national  security.  You  must  have  in 
that  vast  organization  that  you  will  form 
only  the  right  kind  of  people. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  incentive  to 


inventors  and  industry  is  written  right 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  It  is.  If  you  will 
read  it  you  will  see  it. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  have  read  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  conclusion. 

It  takes  away  from  all  persons  any 
title  in  or  to  fissionable  materials.  It 
also  becomes  unlawful  for  any  person  ex¬ 
cept  under  certain  circumstances  to 
manufacture,  process  or  transfer  any  fis¬ 
sionable  material  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Commission  or  export  or  import 
fissionable  material  or  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  engage  in  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  cannot  yield  fur¬ 
ther.  My  time  is  limited.  If  I  can  get 
further  time  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

This  is  so  important,  this  is  so  obvious 
that  the  moment  this  goes  into  effect 
the  whole  atomic  energy  industry  of  this 
country  will  be  affected.  Every  little 
firm  that  has  a  small  device  or  a  small 
quantity  of  fissionable  material  will  be 
uncertain  as  to  what  it  can  do  and  it 
therefore  will  do  nothing  without  great 
jeopardy  to  itself,  and  that  will  continue 
until  this  Commission  is  formed,  com¬ 
pletely  organized,  and  ready  to  operate. 
It  will  be  months,  and  months,  and 
months  before  it  will  issue  a  single 
license,  and  then  it  can  only  issue  a  li¬ 
cense  after  it  has  made  an  official  inves¬ 
tigation.  I  say  it  will  bring  about  utter 
chaos.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  recom¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  this  matter  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  War  Department  where 
it  rightfully  belongs? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  cannot  go  quite 
that  far. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  fears  are  fears  only  insofar  as  the 
protection  of  inventors  and  private  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  bill,  however,  he  will  find 
that  inventors  are  to  be  paid  for  their 
inventions  and  that  industry  will  receive 
a  royalty  on  any  invention.  So  they  are 
taken  care  of  and  the  incentive  is  there. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  am  afraid  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  misconstrued  my  position  en¬ 
tirely.  The  fact  that  the  inventor  will,  at 
some  unknown  future  time,  have  to  take 
an  unknown  sum  determined  by  a  body 
not  yet  formed,  unless  he  appeals  to  a 
court,  which  causes  further  delay,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  anything  but  an  incentive  to  him. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  read  section  11  of  the  bill,  he 
will  discover  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Kopplemann]  was 
right  in  his  contentions. 
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Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  have  read  the  bill 
very  carefully  and  I  still  cannot  agree 
v/ith  the  contentions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  To  say  an  inventor  is 
protected  when  he  is  forced  to  accept  an 
arbitrary  amount  for  his  patent,  instead 
of  what  he  can  make  from  it,  as  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  patent  law,  seems  to  me  a 
strange  view  of  what  protection  is.  And 
it  certainly  will  not  alleviate  the  con¬ 
fusion  private  industry  will  be  in  be¬ 
tween  the  passage  of  this  act  and  the 
organization  of  the  Commission  to  the 
point  where  it  can  properly  issue  licenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  some  reason  why  there  should  be 
all  this  hurry  in  passing  this  bill.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  direct  suggestion 
as  to  why  the  bill  should  be  passed  at 
this  time  which  I  have  heard,  was  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kefauver]  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understood  him  correctly.  So  I 
raise  the  question.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  if  this  bill  should 
be  passed  that  we  might  enter  into  some 
international  agreement  on  atomic  en¬ 
ergy.  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  or  some 
member  of  the  committee  whether  or  not 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  Commission  to  turn  over  to 
an  international  commission  some  agree¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  our  handling  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  MAY.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  as  I  understand  it,  that  au¬ 
thorizes  or  even  directs  turning  over  the 
atomic  bomb  to  any  international  organ¬ 
ization;  but  it  does  provide  that  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  there  may  be  exchanges 
with  respect  to  the  civilian  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
Commission  does  not  have  the  power  or 
would  not  have  the  power  by  this  act  to 
commit  us  to  any  exchange  or  to  control 
without  an  approval  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  not,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  One 
thing  is  self-evident:  Congress  cannot 
pass  any  law  that  is  going  to  bind  the 
hands  of  other  nations.  We  cannot  de¬ 
termine  what  they  do.  That  was  the 
compelling  factor  I  think  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  proceeded  in 
its  appropriations  for  Manhattan  proj¬ 
ect.  There  was  a  time  back  in  1944  and 
early  1945,  when  some  persons  were  very 
leery  about  going  any  further  with  the 
Manhattan  project.  One  member  of 
the  subcommittee  handling  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  War  Department  raised  the 
question  during  our  deliberations  be¬ 
cause  he  was  afraid  that  if  the  thing 
flopped  we  would  be  severely  criticized 
for  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 
We  had  then  spent  over  a  billion  dollars 
and  at  least  another  billion  was  involved. 

As  a  result  of  that  we  had  some  secret 
sessions  with  Secretary  Patterson  and 
General  Marshall.  The  one  considera¬ 
tion  that  appealed  to  us  was  that  if  we 
did  not  do  this  Germany  might.  Every¬ 
thing  pointed  to  their  trying  to  do  it,  and, 
as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  General 


Marshall  said  it  was  a  race  for  time. 
That  is  the  consideration  which  pre¬ 
vailed  and  that  is  why  we  continued  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  Manhattan 
project. 

By  the  same  token  we  still  cannot  con¬ 
trol  what  other  countries  do.  That  is 
why  I  am  very  reluctant  to  vote  for  any 
legislation  which  may  shackle  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  nuclear  energy  in  this 
country. 

No  matter  what  we  do  here  the  scien¬ 
tists,  the  engineers,  the  resources  of 
every  other  country  will  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  atomic  energy.  I 
hope  we  do  not  handcuff  the  United 
States  by  any  legislation  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  here. 

That  is  why  I  would  be  opposed  to 
any  legislation  that  would  place  this 
matter  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
War  Department,  or  any  other  single 
group,  on  the  evidence  now  before  me. 

Why  is  there  any  hurry  right  now  to 
pass  this  biU?  I  would  like  to  have  some 
real  reason  for  taking  action.  There 
may  be  such  a  reason.  I  ask  for 
information. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  on  the  floor 
here  that  Members  are  confused.  Sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  have  told  us  during  this  de¬ 
bate  that  they  did  not  know  which  way 
to  vote. 

How,  then,  can  the  average  Member  of 
Congress,  on  the  basis  of  the  debate  that 
has  developed  so  far,  know  whether  or 
not  we  should  vote  to  do  anything  at  this 
time? 

What  is  the  harm  in  letting  things  ride 
a  little  while?  The  War  Department 
has  these  projects  under  way.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  has  taken  over  operation  of 
the  project  at  Hanford,  Wash.  General 
Electric  and  other  organizations  are  pur¬ 
suing  their  research  and  development. 
What  is  the  reason  for  ^oing  anything 
about  this  now?  I  ask  for  information. 
We  all  want  to  do  the  right  thing  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
gentleman  can  answer  that  question,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  My  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is  this,  and  I  do  not  like  to 
Interrupt  the  gentleman;  On  October  3 
last  the  President  wrote  a  letter  to  our 
committee  o/  to  the  Congress  in  which 
he  requested  what  he  called  interim  leg¬ 
islation,  which  resulted  in  the  May- 
Johnson  bill,  a  bill  somewhat  like  this 
one.  He  claimed  in  the  letter  and  by 
public  statements,  and  witnesses  claimed, 
including  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  efforts  that  our  State  Department 
is  going  to  make  to  try  to  outlaw  atomic- 
bomb  warfare. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  the 
gentleman  is  more  or  less  supporting  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  two  additional  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Air.  VOORHIS  of  California.  It  seems 
to  me  not  only  is  that  an  important  rea¬ 
son  for  passing  the  bill  now,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  unless  effective  domestic 
control  over  this  admittedly  very  dan¬ 
gerous  proposition  is  established,  there 
is  not  any  assurance  that  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  get  completely  out  of  hand 
at  home,  rendering  it  more  difBcult  to 
enter  into  an  effective  international 
agreement:  furthermore,  under  present 
circumstances  there  is  nothing  in  law  to 
prevent  the  possession  of  fissioriible  ma¬ 
terial  by  any  one  or  preventing  develop¬ 
ment  taking  place. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  bill 
does  not  cover  that. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Yes,  it 
does. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  This 
bill  on  page  20  says,  “except  that  with 
respect  to  any  location,  entry,  or  settle¬ 
ment  made  prior  to  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act  no  reservation  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made.”  That  is, 
existing  mining  claims  are  respected. 
And  this  bill  does  not  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  administering 
claims  in  the  national  forests  shall  make 
any  reservation  of  rights. 

So,  if  it  were  desirable  that  all  private 
interests  were  extinguished,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  this  bill  does  it  com¬ 
pletely.  And  certainly  it  is  debatable 
whether  all  private  rights  in  the  field 
should  be  extinguished. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  offered 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  persuasive.  Why 
should  we  create  a  control  commission 
to  put  handcuffs  on  the  development  of 
some  great  new  force  or  power?  That 
is  the  question  I  have  not  heard  answered. 

I  repeat  the  question,  seeking  an  an¬ 
swer.  Why  should  we  handcuff  ourselves 
unless  we  can  have  some  assurance  that 
other  nations  are  going  to  handcuff 
themselves?  No  law  that  we  can  pass 
here  will  handcuff  development  in  other 
countries. 

We  do  not  want  the  United  States  to 
get  behind  in  this  procession.  If  private 
Interests  are  going  to  be  able  to  develop 
nuclear  energy  in  other  countries,  why 
should  they  not  be  free  to  do  so  here? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  fear  here  but  that  we  ought 
to  take  plenty  of  time  in  deliberating  on 
the  question. 

Every  page  in  the  bill  carries  language 
giving  the  Atomic  Commission  the  power 
to  make  final  determination  on  one  mat¬ 
ter  or  another.  Together  they  constitute 
the  most  complete  delegation  of  power 
to  a  bureau  or  agency  that  has  ever  been 
proposed  in  this  country.  The  character 
of  the  problem  may  give  us  no  choice. 
Perhaps  we  have  to  go  the  whole  way 
or  not  at  all.  But  should  we  set  up  such 
a  colossus  of  bureaucracy  with  all  these 
powers  until  we  thoroughly  explore  the 
proposition? 
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Again  I  ask,  what  is  the  reason  for 
doing  this  now?  I  do  not  se%  to  argue;  I 
simply  want  to  know. 

(Mr.  MATHEWS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

TAKE  THE  PROFIT  OUT  OF  WAR — OUR  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  AN0  SAFETY  IS  PARAMOUNT 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  yes¬ 
terday  reference  was  made  to  a  member' 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  as  op¬ 
posing  some  of  the  features  of  this  bill,  so 
I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  of 
May  1946,  at  page  292  thereof,  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “One  World  or  None”  by 
Reginald  Smith  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  “The  Need  for  World  Law,”  and 
briefly  quote  as  follows : 

A  symposium  on  the  atome  bomb  has  been 
written  by  13  preeminent  scientists,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  American  Scientists,  one  military 
man  (Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold)  and  one  political 
scientist  (tValter  Lippmann) .  The  foreword 
is  by  Niels  Bohr  and  the  introduction  is  by 
Arthur  H.  Compton,  both  winners  of  Nobel 
prizes. 

It  is  the  latest  word,  in  a  real  sense  the 
last  word,  on  the  subject  now  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  world.  Its  emphasis  is  not 
on  how  to  make  the  bomb  but  on  how  to 
make  some  protection  for  civilization  against 
the  bomb.  The  concluding  words  are:  “Time 
is  short.  And  survival  is  at  stake.” 

How  much  time  have  we?  The  answer  is 
given:  “'We  are  led  by  quite  straightforward 
reasoning  to  the  conclusion  that  any  one  of 
several  determined  foreign  nations  could 
duplicate  our  work  in  a  period  of  about  5 
years”  (p.  46). 

Being  a  member  of  the  Patents  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  House  and  also  having 
practiced  civil  law  for  about  25  years; 
having  had  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 
drafting  very  many  contracts  and  li¬ 
censes  relative  to  patents  and  patent 
rights  during  that  law  practice,  I  do  not 
feel  as  though  studying  S.  1717  on  its 
patent  and  rights  provisions  is  entirely 
a  new  subject  to  me.  Already  in  this 
debate,  there  has  been  much  emphasis  by 
those  who  oppose  the  bill,  or  by  those 
who  want  to  postpone  action  and  delay 
legislation  or  even  kill  the  bill  that  the 
business,  industrial,  manufacturing,  and 
patent  interests  of  this  Nation  do  not 
favor  or  approve  so-called  compulsory 
license  provisions  of  this  bill’s  proposal 
as  contained  in  section  11  of  the  bill. 

On  yesterday  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  LanhamI  referred 
to  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Patents  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  I  have  in  my  hands  two 
letters  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Patents  and  Research  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
from  its  office  in  New  York.  The  first 
letter  to  me  is  dated  June  27,  1946,  and 
the  second  July  16,  1946.  That  portion 
of  these  letters  which  I  here  and  now 
quote  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  letters. 
So  there  has  been  no  change  of  opinion 
by  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  between  the  dates  of  its  letter 
of  June  27  and  the  one  of  July  16.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  have  the  official  opinion  of 
two  of  the  distinguished  executives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  on  the  same  subject  for  the  letter 
to  me  of  June  27,  was  signed  by  Edward 
Stone,  committee  executive.  Committee 


on  Patents  and  Research  and  the  letter 
of  July  16  was  signed  by  R.  J.  Dearborn, 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Patents  and 
Research.  I  again  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  both  of  these  distinguished 
authorities  on  patents,  and  both  of  them 
representing  this  Nation-wide  association 
of  manufacturers,  take  exactly  the  same 
position  on  the  same  subject  of  the  licens¬ 
ing  provisions  of  this  bill.  First,  subdi¬ 
vision  b  of  both  letters  is  as  follows; 

(b)  The  sections  on  controls  of  source  ma¬ 
terials,  production  of  fissionable  materials, 
and  Government  ownership  of  all  fissionable 
materials  should  be  changed  so  as  to  permit 
private  acquisition,  production  by  private  en¬ 
terprise,  and  use  by  private  enterprise  under 
adequate  licensing  provisions  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

I  emphatically  call  to  your  attention 
that  not  only  do  they  frankly  state  that 
the  control  of  source  materials  of  atomic 
energy  should  be  under  Government 
ownership,  but  they  frankly  state  that 
Government  ownership  should  only  allow 
production  by  private  enterprise  under 
adequate  licensing  provisions  by  the 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  proposed 
under  this  bill  we  are  now  debating.  So, 
gentlemen,  under  this  section  (b),  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
recognizes  that  it  is  sound  public  policy 
and  certainly  not  against  the  interest 
of  free  enterprise  or  private  industry  to 
have  the  control  of  the  source  materials 
and  the  production  of  fissionable  mater¬ 
ials  under  Government  ownership,  nor 
the  rights  by  private  enterprise  to  use  the 
same  subject  to  adequate  license  by  the 
Commission  representing  the  American 
people. 

And  just  as  subdivision  b,  above- 
quoted,  is  identically  the  same  in  both 
letters,  so  subdivision  c  in  both  letters 
is  exactly  the  same,  to  wit; 

(c)  Similarly,  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
should  be  permitted  by  private  enterprise 
under  appropriate  licensing. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  not  entirely 
sound  or  accurate  reasoning  for  anyone 
to  claim  again  in  this  debate  that  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  American  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  opposed  to  either  Government 
ownership  of  atomic  materials- or  of  ex¬ 
clusive  Government  control  of  its  source 
nor  of  Government  licensing  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  proposed.  These  two  para¬ 
graphs  in  these  two  letters  make  it  crys¬ 
tal  clear  that  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  recognize  two  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  in  the  interest  of 
national  security  and  safety  and  in  the 
interests  of  private  and  free  enterprise 
development  by  reason  of  their  position 
stated  in  paragraphs  b  and  c,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Under 
the  situation  now  prevailing,  anybody 
could  make  an  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  We 
want  some  way  to  control  it  so  that  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  cannot  make  it. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  objectives  of  this  bill  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  divided  into  two  sections,  to  wit; 


First,  as  relates  to  production  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
uses.  And  secondly,  for  industrial  and 
scientific  uses  and  purposes. 

Does  anyone  disagree  with  me?  Should 
we  let  the  manufacturers  of  military 
arms  and  munitions  and  of  weapons  for 
use  in  times  of  war  have  the  right  and 
privilege  of  acquiring  and  developing  this 
God  given  energy — an  asset  for  the 
world’s  blessing — in  order  to  produce 
munitions  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  fill¬ 
ing  their  pockets  with  more  money 
gained?  I  say  “No!”  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  sound,  and  sensible,  and  in  the 
interests  of  self-preservation  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  world  neighbors  as  well,  that 
no  right  to  produce,  control,  or  use  this 
energy  shall  be  given  to  any  person  what¬ 
soever  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  it  for  arms  or  military 
use — unless  it  is  through  the  Commission 
proposed  in  this  bill.  In  this  way,  we  can 
help  to  begin  to  take  the  motive  of  money 
profit  out  of  war.  This  I  believe  to 
be  absolutely  essential  in  sound  steps  to 
help  eliminate  causes  of  war.  Under  sec¬ 
tion  4,  this  bill  provides  for  the  exclusive 
ownership  in  the  United  States  of  all 
facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  atomic  bomb  or  any  other 
weapon  by  the  Commission  representing 
our  beloved  Nation,  while  section  5  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  person  owning  any  inter¬ 
est  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  or  who  law¬ 
fully  produces  any  fissionable  material 
incident  to  privately  financed  research 
“shall  be  paid  just  compensation  there¬ 
for.”  And  this  bill  does  not  intend  to 
confiscate  any  private  property  but,  as  is 
necessary  for  war  materials  and  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  and  security, 
the  bill  proposes  that  any  person  having 
such  material  at  this  time  shall  be  paid 
a  just  compensation  therefor.  This  is 
sound.  This  is  sensible.  This  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  American  principles  of 
fair  dealing.  Subdivision  (2)  of  section 
5  on  pSge  17  of  the  bill  provides  that  no 
person  shall  transfer  or  deliver  title  to 
any  “source  material”  from  its  “deposit 
in  nature”  except  by  permission  from  the 
Commission.  And  why  not?  Again,  for 
purposes  of  “national  security  and 
safety,”  it  is  imperative  that  our  Nation 
be  in  the  exclusive  control  of  the  “source 
of  the  material”  in  order  to  assure  ex¬ 
clusive  control  and  access  in  times  of  war 
or  for  needs  of  “national  security  and 
safety.”  Does  any  Member  of  this  House 
now  propose  that  private  money  gain  or 
profits  shall  be  placed  paramount  and 
above  the  national  security  and  safety  by 
allowing  private  ownership  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  dangerous  material  at  its 
source? 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  The  gentleman 
is  an  attorney,  and  he  knows  that  the 
manufacture  of  firearms  or  explosive 
materials  in  all  States  is  now  controlled 
by  statute.  There  is  law  now  that  con¬ 
trols  that  manufacture. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Those  laws  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  cover  this  subject.  State  laws 
cannot  do  it. 
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Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  But  there  are 
laws. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Yes,  but  inadequate 
laws — ridiculously  inadequate.  We  must 
take  the  profit  out  of  war.  Nor  is  that 
theoretical,  either.  I  have  no  objection 
to  my  Government  being  placed  in  a 
position  of  maximum  immediate  ability 
to  protect  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
Nation  in  its  new  world  relationships. 

Now,  as  to  section  10,  which  relates  to 
control  of  information  about  atomic 
energy  and  without  being  disrespectful, 
I  really  believe  that  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  talked  against  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  bill  in  this  debate  had  not  re¬ 
cently  carefully  read  the  full  text  of  that 
section  10,  for  it  expressly  states  on  page 
30  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Policy:  It  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Commission  to  control  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  restricted  data  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  assure  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Consistent  with  such  policy,  the  Commission 
shall  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  That  information  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  Industrial  purposes 
should  be  shared  with  other  nations  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the  Congress  de¬ 
clares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective  and 
enforceable  international  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  such  energy  for  destricutlve  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  established. 

You  will  note,  gentlemen,  that  any 
dissemination  of  any  information  is 
first  restricted  so  as  to  assure  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  and  security.  This,  then, 
is  the  controlling  policy.  No;  not  even 
any  information  about  it  for  industrial 
purposes  may  be  shared  or  disseminated 
by  the  commission,  excepting  Congress 
first  declares  by  joint  resolution  that 
effective  and  enforceable  international 
safeguards  against  the  use  of  such 
energy  for  destructive  purposes  have 
been  established.  The  term  “Congress,” 
as  used  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  refers 
not  only  to  this  House  of  Representatives, 
but  to  the  United  States  Senate.  What 
chance  does  the  Commission  have  to  be 
put  in  a  position  of  disseminating  any 
atomic  energy  information  for  industrial 
purposes  before  it  should,  when  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  must  first  be  obtained,  which  clearly 
declares  that  enforceable  international 
safeguards  against  the  use  of  such  en¬ 
ergy  for  destructive  purposes  have  been 
established. 

Therefore,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
arguments  so  far  made  that  this  Com- 
rmssion  will  be  promptly  releasing  atomic 
energy  information  to  foreign  nations  is 
well  founded.  It  is  in  fact  without  any 
foundation  for  under  section  10  Congress 
controls  the  time  and  event  when  any 
such  information  shall  be  shared  with 
other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  subdivision  (c)  of  said  section 
10  on  page  31  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Commission  is  only  authorized  to 
establish  information  service  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  as  to  nonrestricted  data. 
And  at  line  10  on  page  31  it  further  pro¬ 
vides  ; 

(1)  The  term  "restricted  data”  as  used  In 
this  section  means  all  data  concerning  the 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic 
weapons,  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial,  or  the  use  of  fissionable  material  in 
the  production  of  power,  but  shall  not  In¬ 
clude  any  data  which  the  Commission  from 


time  to  time  determines  may  be  published 
without  adversely  affecting  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security. 

Therefore,  section  10  makes  it  clear  to 
any  who  desire  to  see  it  that  there  can 
be  no  dissemination  of  any  data  for 
either  war  or  industrial  purposes  until 
joint  resolution  by  bpth  of  the  Houses 
of  the  United  States  Congress  has  first 
so  declared,  and  the  basis  of  this  joint 
resolution  thus  required  is  that  enforce¬ 
able  international  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  such  energy  for  destructive 
purposes  have  first  been  established. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  time  may  come 
after  many  years,  or  it  may  come  before 
we  realize  it. 

The  matter  of  the  patent  section  of 
this  bill  has  frequently  been  mentioned 
on  this  floor.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  11  will  destroy  the 
fundamentals  of  the  American  patent 
system.  I  disagree  with  this  contention 
and  no  man  in  this  House  feels  more 
strongly  than  I  do  that  we  must  pre¬ 
serve  our  competitive  free  enterprise, 
principles,  and  economy.  But,  gentle¬ 
men,  we  cannot  perpetuate  or  preserve 
that  free  enterprise  as  It  relates  to  our 
patent  system  if  we  make  it  easier  than 
ever  for  there  to  grow  up  monopoly,  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,  unlawful  competition, 
or  other  restraints  against  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  free  competitive  economy  by 
reason  of  allowing  private  or  individual 
ownership  and  control  of  this  atomic 
energy  through  patents  in  private  con¬ 
trol.  There  are  four  primary  functions 
of  a  patent  system  as  I  understand  it,  as 
follows: 

A.  To  induce  disclosure  of  inventions. 

B.  To  induce  the  investment  of  ven¬ 
ture  capital. 

C.  To  promote  what  has  been  called 
enforced  diversity  of  innovation,  for 
instance,  where  the  improvement  is  al¬ 
ready  patented,  B  will  be  forced  to  in¬ 
vent  a  new  and  different  improvement 
in  order  to  maintain  his  competitive 
position. 

D.  To  reward  the  inventor. 

Right  here,  gentlemen,  let  me  call 
your  careful  attention  to  page  27  of  the 
bill  beginning  at  line  6  to  line  22,  inclu¬ 
sive,  wherein  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

Where  activities  under  any  license  might 
serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the  growth 
of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful 
competition,  or  other  trade  position  inimical 
to  the  entry  of  new,  freely  competitive  en¬ 
terprises  in  the  field,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  refuse  to  issue 
such  license  or  to  establish  such  conditions 
to  prevent  these  results  as  the  Commission, 
in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General, 
may  determine.  The  Commission  shall  re¬ 
port  promptly  to  the  Attorney  General  any 
information  it  may  have  with  respect  to  any 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  which  appears  to  have  these  results. 
No  license  may  be  given  to  any  person  for 
activities  which  are  not  under  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  any 
foreign  government,  or  to  persons  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  where 
the  Issuance  thereof  would  be  inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security. 

Assuming  that  no  Member  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  desires  to  have  any  control  of  this 
destructive  energy  in  hands  of  private 
money  profit  for  war-munitions-making 
purposes,  it  is  likewise  my  hope  that  no 


Member  is  ^thinking  that  this  energy  is 
a  subject  0  proper  monopoly  or  cartel 
for  purposes  of  peace.  Yet,  I  do  know 
that  in  our  system  of  free  enterprise  the 
facts  have  proven  that  some  men  get  so 
greedy  for  material  gain  and  economic 
power  and  dominion,  that  they  inter¬ 
pret  free  enterprise  to  mean  that  they 
can  and  should  be  allowed  to  create 
monopolies  or  cartels  and  resti'ain  free 
enterprise  or  competition  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  business.  Free  enterprise  in  the 
highest  sense  should  be  encouraged  in 
this  new  field  of  peaceful  endeavor.  It 
can  be  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
Monopoly  must  not  fasten  its  hands  over 
free  enterprise  in  the  field  of  peaceful 
pursuits  to  be  blessed  by  use  of  atomic 
energy. 

But  slight  mention  has  yet  been  made 
of  section  15,  which  establishes  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
which  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  is  ex¬ 
pressly  charged  with  making  continuing 
studies  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  the  development,  use,  and  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy.  And  not  only  is 
this  joint  committee  of  Congress  so 
chargeable,  but  it  charges  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  keeping  tliis 
very  same  joint  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  fully  and  currently  informed 
with  respect  to  the  Commission’s  activi¬ 
ties.  Thus,  Congress  itself  is  placed  in 
an  intimate  and  continuing  position  of 
full  and  current  contact  with  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  plans  and  policies  and  actions. 
Furthermore,  section  (e),  on  page  47 
of  the  bill,  expressly  empowers  this  joint 
congressional  committee  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts, 
consultants,  and  technicians  and  clerks 
as  it  deems  necessary.  So,  from  our 
viewpoint.  Congress  is  made  a  watchdog 
of  the  Commission,  and  in  another  sense 
a  trustee  in  the  same  field  as  is  the 
Atomic  Commission  itself — even  though 
to  a  more  limited  degree,  of  course. 

So  much  has  been  so  splendidly  said 
about  the  place  and  province  of 
atomic  energy  from  here  on  and  forward 
in  the  life  of  our  Nation  and  the  world 
that  I  will  not  dwell  at  length  along  the 
same  lines.  But  you  and  I  are  in  a  new 
era  from  which  we  cannot  extricate  our¬ 
selves  if  we  would.  Nor  can  nations 
withdraw  from  a  world  neighborhood,  for 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  whole  cities 
can  now  be  obliterated.  Rifle  bullets 
kill  men  singly,  while  atomic  bombs  ob¬ 
literate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
and  crush  concrete  buildings  into  dust 
instantly.  Use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  pursuits  must  come  to  be  the 
first  and  only  use  from  here  on  all  over 
the  world — else  there  will  be  no  survival 
of  civilization.  World  understanding 
and  cooperation  is  essential  for  either 
national  or  international  existence  as 
civilized  people. 

(Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  whole  subject  of  atomic 
energy  from  a  little  different  standpoint 
than  has  been  touched  upon  so  far. 
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Most  of  the  discussion  has  been  about 
the  explosive,  the  blasting  effects  of  the 
release  of  atomic  energy.  But  there  is 
a  possibly  even  more  devastating  force 
released  in  nuclear  fission  and  that  is 
radioactive  energy.  It  so  happens  I  have 
had  considerable  personal  experience 
with  one  form  of  radioactive  energy  and 
bear  about  in  my  body  the  marks  of 
overexposure  to  it.  So  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  it  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  physical  and  biological  history  of 
this  planet  has  been  one  of  decreasing 
radioactive  energy.  The  earth  originally 
was  and  still  is  at  its  center  a  ball  of 
fire — that  is  a  body  gradually  disinte¬ 
grating  by  atomic  fission.  The  sun  sup¬ 
posedly  is  a  body  engaged  in  violent 
atomic  fission.  Gradually  through  the 
centuries  the  materials  in  this  earth 
have  been  losing  their  radioactive  energy, 
even  as  radium  constantly  gives  off  radio¬ 
active  energy  until  it  becomes  exhausted 
through  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years,  and  then  becomes  lead.  Prom  the 
radioactive  energy  standpoint,  our  planet 
so  to  speak,  has  been  running  down  since 
its  original  formation.  It  was  only  when 
radioactive  energy  fell  below  a  certain 
level  that  it  became  possible  for  vegeta¬ 
tion  to  grow  on  the  planet,  and  then  after 
more  millenniums  of  running  down  the 
level  of  radioactive  energy  was  low 
enough  so  that  animal  life  could  exist. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  sure,  radio¬ 
active  energy  can  have  a  special  effect 
upon  germ  cells,  the  cells  that  bring  into 
being  new  life,  a  new  organism.  It  can 
cause  internal  changes  in  germ  cells 
which  produce  mutations,  sports,  or  bio¬ 
logical  monsters.  Thus  the  period  when 
radioactive  energy  became  just  low 
enough  to  permit  animal  life,  but  was 
still  high  enough  to  act  on  the  chromo¬ 
somes  in  germ  cells,  was  the  period  when 
dinosaurs  and  all  sorts  of  bizarre  bio¬ 
logical  freaks  inhabited  the  earth — a 
period  when  great  varieties  of  new  species 
appeared.  Doubtless  it  was  one  of  those 
mutations  that  produced  the  new  species, 
man. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  live 
therein.  Perhaps  it  was  through  the 
operation  of  His  radioactive  energy  that 
He  produced  all  that  live. 

In  any  case,  here  we  now  are  after  all 
the  millenniums.  There  has  been  one 
steady  process  of  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  radioactive  energy  stored  in  the  earth 
in  a  form  which  was  released  naturally. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  man’s  history 
he  has  discovered  how  to  release  radio¬ 
active  energy  artificially.  This  is  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  direction  in  which  physi¬ 
cal  processes  on  the  planet  have  been 
going  since  its  formation.  It  involves 
profoundly  not  just  this  Nation  but  life 
itself  from  the  standpoint  of  sheer  exist¬ 
ence. 

Hitherto  most  of  the  radioactive  energy 
we  have  had  was  that  which  we  dis¬ 
covered  already  active  in  such  elements 
as  radium.  V/e  could  use  what  existed. 
Now  we  have  found  a  way  to  increase 
the  amount  in  existence,  a  way  to  release 
,  new  radioactive  energy. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  gradually  dying 
down;  now  we  can  start  building  it  up, 
in  active  form  and  at  a  terrible  rate. 


This  can  mean  far  more  to  us  ulti¬ 
mately  than  just  the  blasting  effect  of 
bomb  explosions,  destructive  as  they  are. 

If  too  much  radioactive  energy  is  re¬ 
leased  in  an  uncontrolled  form,  what 
may  it  do  to  human  life  itself;  in  fact, 
to  all  life? 

Incidentally,  I  have  been  told  that  the 
reason  they  had  the  Hiroshima  bomb  go 
off  about  1,500  feet  in  the  air  instead  of 
closer  to  the  ground  was  that  they  wanted 
only  the  blasting  effect  and  were  afraid 
of  the  possible  radioactive  effect.  If  it 
exploded  high  in  the  air,  most  of  the  ra¬ 
dioactive  particles  would  be  carried  miles 
high  and  dispersed.  If  it  went  off  too  low 
down  it  might  spread  over  the  area  so 
much  radioactive  energy  that  the  land 
would  not  again  support  even  plant  life, 
to  say  nothing  of  animal  life.  No  one  yet 
knows.  To  find  out  is  one  of  the  great 
tasks  with  which  this  Commission  is  to 
be  charged.  That  is  why  we  want  the 
greatest  scientists  and  statesmen  on  it. 
We  want  to  know  the  possible  uses  of 
atomic  energy  in  military  weapons,  in 
industry  and  commerce,  and  in  medicine. 
We  also  must  make  sure  that  radioactive 
energy  is  not  released  in  such  forms  and 
quantities  that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
returns  to  where  it  was  ages  ago.  One  or 
the  other  of  two  things  would  result,  ex¬ 
termination  of  all  life  or,  in  an  interme¬ 
diate  stage,  drastic  effects  on  germ  cells 
of  species  which  have  long  been  stable, 
so  that  mutations  would  result,  and  the 
human  being  as  we  know  him  be  changed 
to  a  biological  sport,  or  a  freak  of  some 
sort,  other  than  the  freak  he  already  is 
at  times. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  been  able 
to  make  clear  what  I  have  in  mind  and 
my  great  concern  lest  we  bungle  the  han¬ 
dling  of  this  great  power  with  truly  cata¬ 
clysmic  results.  This  is  the  only  reason 
I  would  consider  giving  any  commission 
such  monopolistic  power.  It  is  the  chief 
reason  in  my  own  mind  which  requires 
that  we  set  up  this  Conwnission  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  development  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  for  civilian  use  as  well  as  for  mili¬ 
tary  use. 

Several  Members  have  said  they  want 
to  have  everything  imder  military  con¬ 
trol.  Others  have  said  they  do  not  want 
to  have  anything  under  military  control. 
I  do  not  think  either  of  those  extreme 
positions  is  tenable.  This  force  has  enor¬ 
mous  significance  for  our  industry  and 
our  economy.  It  has  terrible  implications 
for  civilian  life,  as  well  as  for  military 
security.  We  have  to  deal  with  both  of 
them  in  a  reasonable  sort  of  balance.  I 
do  not  see  any  better  way  to  handle  this 
titanic  power  than  to  put  it  under  the 
control  of  a  commission  of  truly  great 
men  who  will  have  available  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  services  both  of  the  military  and 
of  the  civilian  scientists  who  are  acutely 
aware  of  all  the  dangers  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  and  more.  They  developed  this 
process:  they  have  lived  with  it  day  and 
night  for  years;  they  see  far-reaching 
implications  which  we  in  our  debate  as  to 
what  the  Bikini  explosion  means  to  the 
future  of  our  Navy  do  not  adequately 
appreciate.  I  do  not  know  any  safer 
hands  in  which  to  place  it. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 


two  words.  What  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  himself  an  eminent  physi¬ 
cian,  just  said,  only  underlines  the  im¬ 
portance  for  the  time  being  and  until 
people  know  something  about  what 
atomic  energy  is  and  will  do,  and  until 
such  time  as  nations  have  grown  up  suf¬ 
ficiently  in  their  international  relation¬ 
ships  to  control  it,  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  only  underlines  the  necessity  of 
effective  controls  over  this  thing  during 
the  period  that  lies  immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
gladly. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  is  the  only  possible 
justification,  if  there  is  an  adequate  jus¬ 
tification,  for  the  patent  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  justifies  that 
section. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Because  if  we  knew  more 
about  atomic  energy,  and  if  we  knew 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  human  lives 
as  well  as  in  war,  we  could  not  have  sec¬ 
tion  11.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  have 
it  even  so.  But  this  is  the  only  justifi¬ 
cation  imtil  we  do  know  more  of  what 
the  ultimate  significance  is  and  we  dare 
not  allow  anybody  at  their  own  will  to 
begin  experimenting  out  ini  their  own 
back  ya?<ils.  Our  very  existence  does  not 
permit  us  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  there  is 
another  reason  for  the  patent  provisions. 
At  least,  it  will  prevent  the  private  mo¬ 
nopolization  of  a  thing  so  fundamental 
and  so  revolutionary  as  atomic  energy, 
I  believe  that  would  be  wrong — morally 
wrong  and  economically  wrong.  I  am 
not  talking  about  applications  of  atomic 
energy,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  pat¬ 
ent  on  fissionable  material  itself,  on  the 
very  energy  itself. 

I  want  to  make  this  first  point,  that  the 
bill  does  provide,  and  I  quote:  “That  the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  purchase,  take,  requisition,  condemn, 
or  otherwise  acquire,  supplies  of  source 
materials  or  any  interest  in  real  prop¬ 
erty  containing  deposits  of  source  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 

It  will  give  the  possibility  of  control 
over  sporadic,  dangerous  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  just  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  suggested  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  1  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Assuming 
that  that  control  were  desirable,  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  how  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  propose  to  establish  control  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  in  Spain,  or  in  Russia,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  other  than  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
through  the  Baruch  proposals.  Further 
answering  the  gentleman,  the  gentleman 
makes  the  point  that  he  did  not  want 
us  to  block  our  own  development  while 
other  nations  had  not  agreed  to  any  type 
of  international  control.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  that.  I  would  not  be  in  sun- 
port  of  this  bill  if  it  were  not  for  the 
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fact  that  all  of  the  testimony  of  every 
reputable  scientist  that  I  know  of  Is  to 
the  effect  that  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  atomic-energy  development  will  be 
encouraged  in  the  scientific  field  where 
it  is  all  important.  That  testimony  has 
been  given  over  and  over  again.  It  is 
true  that  that  development  is  safe¬ 
guarded  in  certain  respects.  It  is' true 
there  are  controls  more  far  reaching 
than  the  Congress  would  authorize  un¬ 
der  any  other  circumstances.  Those  who 
seem  to  feel  that  atomic  energy  is  com¬ 
parable  to  natural  gas  or  firecrackers 
will  find  it  hard,  naturally,  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  those  who  have  at  least  an 
inkling  of  what  this  energy  is  will  know 
why  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  control 
of  private  development  and  regulation  of 
the  possibility  of  anyone  going  out  and 
dealing  with  fissionable  material  as  he 
sees  fit.  I  personally  think  such  control 
absolutely  essential  for  the  time  being  if 
the  national  interests  are  to  be  effectively 
protected,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  make  much  more 
possible  than  it  is  today  the  continuance 
of  atomic-energy  development  in  the 
United  States  and  that  it  provides  the 
only  way  that  can  be  done.  May  I  say 
further,  it  disturbs  me  very  much  to  find 
some  people  who  are  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  what  they  ^rm  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb,  arguing  in 
the  next  breath  that  atomic  energy  itself 
should  be  patentable  under  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  patented  devices  and  the 
patented  processes  have  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  public  record  in  the  Patent 
OfiBce.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
those  two  things  possibly  can  be  fitted 
together.  I  think  this  bill  goes  as  well 
as  it  can  down  the  middle  of  the  road, 
providing  for  the  kind  of  control  that  is 
necessary  under  existing  circumstances 
and  on  the  other  hand,  assuring  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  continuance  of  scientific 
development. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  that  the  agreement 
for  international  control  should  precede 
our  handcuffing  of  our  own  research  and 
development? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  handcufiBng  our  own  re¬ 
search  and  development.  I  think  that 
it  is  severely  crippled  for  the  want  of 
legislation  precisely  like  this.  Most  of 
our  scientists  have  left  the  project.  I 
believe  they  will  return  if  this  bill  is 
passed.  Obviously,  it  is  most  important 
that  they  do  so.  I  believe  further  that 
American  leadership  in  working  for  in¬ 
ternational  control  now  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  leadership 
there  can  be.  I  think  it  necessary  that 
tins  Congress  rise  to  a  plane  of  vision 
where  it  can  see  that  our  country,  after 
all,  is  the  sole  possessor  of  this  thing  and 
has  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  of 
leadership  for  the  possibility  of  peace, 
and  unless  the  structure  of  peace  is  built 
there  can,  as  other  speakers  have  said, 
be  no  safety  for  anyone,  anywhere.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  adequate  domestic 
control  must  precede,  not  follow,  inter¬ 
national  control. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Voor- 
His]  has  expired. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  a  ques¬ 
tion,  if  he  will  answer  it,  as  he  has  had 
experience  with  overradiation.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  important  to  keep  the  Army, 
at  least  in  a  measure,  in  control  for  the 
time  being.  It  seems  to  me  the  Army  did 
an  amazing  job  in  protecting  human 
beings  during  the  Manhattan  project.  I 
would  like  to  have  that  protection  con¬ 
tinued:  also,  the  military  forces  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  security  and  protection 
of  America.  They  are  the  ones  who 
follow  constantly  the  danger  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  has  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job  in  protecting  all  those  who 
were  working  on  that  project.  As  you 
know,  there  was  a  great  corps  of  physL- 
cians  meticulously  checking  every  process 
in  the  whole  project.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  sit  down  and  say  that  because 
we  have  achieved  this  high  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  atmoic  energy  nobody  else 
has  caught  up  or  will  catch  up  with  us. 
We  ought  to  move  ahead,  and  we  are 
going  to  move  ahead,  in  its  development 
for  civilian  use,  as  well  as  military. 

The  two  should  be  integrated  and  car¬ 
ried  on  together.  The  bill  protects  the 
military  aspects,  but  does  not  keep  it 
solely  under  the  military.  It  will  enable 
those  working  with  it  for  civilian  pur¬ 
poses  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  gained  in  the  Man¬ 
hattan  project.  It  was  civilian  scientists 
who  were  responsible  for  most  of  this 
excellent  protective  work  done  by  the 
military.  I  believe  the  military  need  to 
have  their  share  in  the  work  and  the 
civilians  have  their  share.  I  think  on 
the  whole  the  bill  achieves  that  general 
integration  and  balance. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  But 
who  would  have  the  last  word? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  last  word  would  be 
with  the  military  of  course. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
But  not  in  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes:  it  can  go  to  the 
President.  The  Military  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  access  to  all  the  in¬ 
formation,  can  always  appeal  to  the 
President,  if  it  is  not  satisfied. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  very  much  afraid,  if  the  military 
does  not  have  control,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  side  with  civilians.  It  may  be 
hard  for  the  military  to  place  the  secur¬ 
ity  angle  before  him.  It  will  give  enor¬ 
mous  power  to  any  civilian  board — 
power  for  evil  as  well  as  power  for  good. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  of  it. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  glad  to  yield.  I  am  seeking  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  wanted  the  lady  to  yield 
to  me  that  I  might  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  a  question. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 
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Mr.  MAY.  The  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  made  the  statement  in  his  most 
excellent  address  that  there  ought  to  be 
reasonable  balance  of  control  between 
the  civilian  and  military  aspects  of  the 
problem.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
the  provision  which  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  wrote  into  the  bill  providing  for  some 
sort  of  military  control,  would  be  a 
reasonable  balance  on  that  subject,  with 
the  provision  for  letting  it  out  to  labor¬ 
atories  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  I  also  think  it  is 
adequately  taken  care  of  in  the  original 
McMahon  bill.  I  expect  to  vote  to  strike 
out  the  committee  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  stays  in  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  any  great  difference. 

All  members  of  the  Commission  will 
be  serving  first  of  all  as  Americans  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  damage  would 
be  done  by  having  one  or  two  members 
of  the  military  forces  on  this  Commis¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  any  damage  would  be  done  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  all  civilians  with  the  Military 
Liaison  Committee  also  on  the  job.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  really  great  consid¬ 
eration  here,  although  it  has  been  made 
the  chief  bone  of  contention.  I  think 
the  great  consideration  is  to  see  that  we 
begin  to  get  progress  in  an  integrated, 
balanced  way  between  the  military  and 
civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  always  found  the 
Army  and  Navy  extremely  anxious  to 
allow  civilians  to  get  the  advantage  of 
any  of  their  developments.  Recently  in 
the  matter  of  prosthetic  appliances.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Patterson  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  connection  with  civil¬ 
ians  who  are  working  with  artificial 
arms  and  legs.  In  2  years  some  of 
the  expei’imental  prosthetic  appliances  I 
hope  will  be  perfected.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  have 
automobiles  for  the  amputees  to  allow 
those  veterans  a  couple  of  years  in  which 
they  may  get  about  before  artificial  legs 
are  perfected.  That  is  just  one  in¬ 
stance — and  there  are  thousands  of 
others — where  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
very  anxious  to  cooperate  with  civilians. 
They  have  given  Army  and  Navy  orders 
to  many  civilian  firms,  and  have  spon¬ 
sored  great  inventions  in  such  things  as 
radar,  robots,  and  so  forth.  I.  for  one, 
am  duly  grateful  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  their  scientific  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  one  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  hke  also  to  ask  the  members  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  if  there 
has  been  anything  in  connection  with 
the  United  Nations  Organization  that 
would  set  up  a  commission,  that  would  _ 
handle  the  exchange  of  military  secrets 
among  the  nations?  I  think  it  is  a  very 
pertinent  question.  Why  should  we  do 
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it  in  the  matter  of  this  and  not  all  other 
military  secrets? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  very  glad  to  yield,  for  I  want  all  the 
information  I  can  get. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Anyone  who  has  followed 
carefully  the  Baruch  proposals  and  the 
comments  in  the  press  by  experts  in  that 
field  realizes  that  there  will  be  set  up  in 
UN  a  frameworii  for  the  control  of  all 
forms  of  heavy  armaments  and  weapons, 
including  the  atomic  bomb  which  in 
effect  does  mean  that  if  that  control 
works,  all  of  our  military  secrets  will 
probably  be  shared;  and  as  further  proof 
of  that  you  will  find  in  the  Lilienthal 
report  or  rather  the  Acheson  report  on 
the  atomic  bomb  that  such  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Again  I  say  apparently  the  so-called 
friendly  nations  will  be  given  all  our 
secrets.  Truly  this  measure  is  starting 
an  endless  giving  to  other  countries  of 
our  resources  besides  our  loans  and  gifts 
of  money.  We  shall  be  an  impoverished 
Nation. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  Col. 
Robert  S.  Allen  who  has  done  such  dy¬ 
namic  work  in  prosthetic-appliance  de¬ 
velopment.  The  amputees  in  the  service 
and  civilian  amputees  owe  him  much. 
He  is  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Prosthetic  Appliance  Service  un¬ 
der  Assistant  Director  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  Walter  Bura.  Both  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  are 
members  of  that  board. 

■Washington,  D.  C.,  July  15,  1946. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Rogers:  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Judge  Patterson,  Secretary  of  War,  1 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  July 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Prosthetic  De¬ 
vices.  The  meeting  consisted  of  two  sessions, 
a  symposium  in  San  Francisco  and  a  visit  to 
the  Northrop  prosthesis  laboratory  in  Lot 
Angeles.  This  letter  is  a  brief  report  on  my 
observations. 

I  was  tremendously  thrilled  and  inspired 
by  what  I  saw  and  heard.  At  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  symposium  I  saw  the  artificial  arm  de¬ 
veloped  by  Northrop,  which  unquestionably  is 
the  best  device  of  its  kind  in  existence  today. 
It  weighs  about  2  pounds,  with  the  hook,  has 
an  automatic  elbow-locking  mechanism,  and 
is  a  great  advance  over  existing  artificial 
arms.  It  is  already  being  distributed  to  Army 
amputees,  and  a  project  has  been  initiated 
under  which  the  United  Drug  Co.  will  under¬ 
take  the  maiketing  of  these  devices  at  cost 
to  all  arm  amputees,  civilian  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary.  Northrop  also  has  begun  work  on  a 
mechanical  hand  to  replace  the  unsightly 
hock.  This  is  still  in  the  early  stages,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  outstanding  results  already 
achieved  by  the  company,  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  they  will  produce 
an  efficient  and  practical  artificial  hand. 

Northrop  also  has  developed  an  artificial 
leg  with  a  suction  mechanism.  Ihis  mecha¬ 
nism  is  a  German  device.  The  Germans 
have  been  using  a  suction  leg  for  some  10 
years.  Northrop  is  now  applying  it  to  Ameri¬ 
can  climatic  conditions  and,  on  the  basis  of 
its  preliminary  experiments,  is  confident  that 
it  can  produce  a  workable  suction  leg  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  prosthesis  are  obvious.  It  would  elim¬ 
inate  the  cumbersome  and  trying  harness 
now  necessary  and  be  a  great  boon  to  the  leg 
amputee. 

In  addition,  several  other  concerns,  work¬ 
ing  under  contracts  from  the  committee, 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  develop¬ 


ing  a  self-locking  knee.  Nothrop  has  a  de¬ 
vice  of  this  kind  already  in  use  by  test  pilots 
with  very  good  results.  There  is  no  reason 
why  in  the  next  12  months  these  projects 
should  not  develop  a  reliable  and  practical 
self-locking  knee.  This  device  combined 
with  the  suction  mechanism  should  give  the 
leg  amputee  an  artificial  limb  that  would  be 
a  tremendous  advance  on  anything  now  in 
existence. 

The  most  exciting  and  stirring  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  meeting  was  an  electrical  arm  pro¬ 
duced  by  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  This  was  only  a  mock-up  model;  ac¬ 
tually,  only  a  few  days  old.  That  is,  it  was 
completed  only  a  few  days  before  the  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  still  only  a  promise.  But  it  is  a 
tangible  promise  that  bears  every  hope  of 
full  realization  in  a  matter  of  a  year  or  so. 

The  basic  essentials  of  this  device,  the 
motor  and  batteries,  are  available.  The 
problem  now  is  merely  of  developing  the 
prosthesis  to  the  point  where  it  is  durable 
and  can  be  produced  in  quantity  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost.  The  model  weighed  about  4 
pounds  and  the  engineers  were  confident  that 
they  could  bring  this  down  to  3  pounds. 
The  whole  mechanism  is  revolutionary  in  de¬ 
sign  and  operation.  Instead  of  hanging  on 
the  stump,  it  rests  on  a  cradle  that  extends 
from  a  belt  around  the  waist.  This  not  only 
eliminates  the  onerous  feature  of  dead  weight 
hanging  from  a  stump,  but  also  gives  the 
wearer  complete  freedom  of  shoulder  move¬ 
ment. 

The  committee  also  has  a  number  of 
studies  under  way.  One  of  the  basic  motions 
of  the  leg  by  the  University  of  California, 
and  another  by  UCLA  on  the  arm  and  hand. 
These  studies  already  have  been  extremely 
useful  to  the  contractors  and  I  am  sure  will 
be  Increasingly  so  as  they  develop  new  facts 
and  data. 

All  in  all,  as  I  said.  I  was  tremendously  in¬ 
spired  and  heartened  by  what  I  saw  and 
learned.  I  have  every  confidence  that  if  this 
research  and  development  work  is  continued 
without  hitch  for  another  year  or  so  that 
truly  modern  and  scientific  prostheses  will 
be  evolved.  The  important  thing  now  is 
continuity;  that  is,  to  insure  that  the  work 
of  the  committee  Is  continued  without  hitch 
or  Impairment.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation  and  that  is  the  thing  on 
which  everyone  interested  in  this  field  must 
concentrate  at  this  time.  I  have  made  a  few 
recommendations  to  Judge  Patterson  toward 
this  end  and  I  have  every  belief  that  these 
suggestions  will  be  instituted.  They  call  for 
no  radical  departures  but  are  implementa¬ 
tions  which  members  of  the  committee  feel 
would  greatly  assist  their  work. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Allen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  scientist  nor 
do  I  claim  to  be  one.  We  are  being  ad¬ 
vised  today  however,  by  a  good  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  who  are  not  scien¬ 
tists  but  who  claim  to  know  all  about 
atomic  energy  and  demand  from  us  that 
we  should  pass  certain  legislation  on  the 
subject.  They  know  very  little  about  it, 
probably  less  than  we  do  fClio  are  seeking 
the  true  and  the  best  solution  to  handle 
atomic  energy  for  the  general  good.  As 
I  see  it,  the  thing  that  should  come  first 
with  all  of  us  is  the  question  of  the 
security  for  our  country. 

Up  to  about  2  weeks  ago  I  thought  that 
I  would  support  the  McMahon  bill.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  was  a  good  measure 
and  that  to  turn  control  of  atomic  en¬ 


ergy  over  to  a  civilian  commission  might 
be  the  best  plan,  but  after  hearing  the 
debate  and  talking  with  members  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  also  talk¬ 
ing  to  certain  members  of  the  FBI,  I 
haye  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  better  for  the  safety  of  our 
country  to  delay  action  on  the  pending 
bill  until  matters  among  the  allied  coun¬ 
tries  reach  a  more  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion. 

We  are  given  some  information  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain  as  to  what  is 
going  on  and  we  know  that  the  world 
situation  in  our  effort  to  secure  peace  is 
not  progressing  satisfactorily.  We  also 
learn  that  there  are  thousands  of  foreign 
agents  running  loose  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  working  to  get 
all  the  secret  information  they  can  on 
the  atomic  bomb  so  they  can  pass  it  back 
to  their  respective  countries.  I  doubt 
vecy  much  if  our  agents  are  having  the 
same  freedom  in  some  of  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries  as  we  are  giving  foreign  agents  sent 
over  here  to  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
naming  any  countries.  You  may  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  any  par¬ 
ticular  harm  in  delaying  action  on  this 
legislation  for  3  or  4  months  or  until  a 
peace  treaty  is  written.  We  have  been 
running  along  from  the  beginning  of 
time — I  do  not  know  how  long  it  is, 
whether  it  is  9,000  years  or  100,000,000 
years — without  any  knowledge  on  atomic 
energy.  Now,  what  harm  can  there  be  if 
we  wait  3,  4,  or  5  months  until  there  is  a 
peace  conference  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  nations  of  the  world  can  work 
together  on  a  peaceful  basis  before  we  go 
into  this  matter  of  turning  deadly  secrets 
over  to  any  group?  The  larger  the 
group  the  easier  it  will  be  to  divulge  the 
secrets  to  some  of  these  organizations  or 
countries  that  are  so  anxious  today  to  get 
hold  of  them. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  scientists. 
There  ai’e  many  good  Americans  among 
them,  probably  all  of  them  are  good,  pa¬ 
triotic  Americans  that  will  be  on  the 
commission,  but  I  also  know  some  scien¬ 
tists  in  our  country,  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  as  red  as  you  can  make  them. 
If  they  were  to  get  any  information  about 
atomic  energy,  I  know  that  it  would  go 
outside  the  United  States  just  as  quickly 
as  they  could  hand  it  to  some  agent  who 
would  be  willing  to  pass  it  along. 

When  conditions  become  settled  in  the 
world,  especially  between  the  Big  Three 
nations,  we  can  begin  talking  about 
sharing  our  atomic  secrets  with  scien¬ 
tists,  and  until  that  time  occurs,  I 
strongly  believe  that  it  will  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  national  security  to  leave 
matters  as  they  now  stand.  A  few 
months  delay  in  turning  the  handling  of 
the  secrets  of  atomic  energy  over  to  a 
civilian  commission,  will  not  retard 
human  progress. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  sharing  the  secrets  of  tl^e 
atomic  bomb  with  Russia  or  any  other 
country.  The  safety  and  future  security 
of  the  world  will  depend  upon  our  reten¬ 
tion  of  this  destructive  force  and  the 
know-how  to  produce  it.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  peace 
for  us  to  make  the  secret  available  to 
any  country. 
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I  may  support  the  McMahon  bill  for 
the  control  of  atomic  energy,  when  con¬ 
ditions  become  more  settled  In  the 
world,  but  for  the  time  being,  I  suggest 
that  no  legislation  be  considered  until 
after  the  peace  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  seven  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  this  whole 
debate  all  those  who  have  spoken  have 
admitted  very  freely  and  very  frankly 
that  they  were  confused,  that  they  were 
not  in  full  possession  of  the  so-called 
secrets  that  all  of  us  feel  should  be 
zealously  guarded  in  this  country,  and 
that  because  of  this  confusion  and  un¬ 
certainty,  and  in  many  cases  a  very  real 
fear  that  the  secret  will  be  divulged  to 
those  who  might  use  it  badly,  they  argue 
that  all  legislation  ought  to  be  post¬ 
poned.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  point 
of  view.  I  have  not  any  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
House,  but  when  reaching  a  final  judg¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  give  some  consideration  as  to 
where  this  legislation  originated,  and 
who  the  individuals  are  who  feel  it  Is 
desirable  that  we  pass  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  individual  principally  involved  in 
the  drafting  of  the  original  May-John- 
son  bill  was  Mr.  George  Harrison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
formerly  president  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York,  who  worked  for 
2  years  as  personal  assistant  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Stimson  and  sat  as  Mr.  Stimson’s 
alternate  delegate  on  the  Board  that 
recommended  this  legislation.  He  was 
representing  a  hardheaded,  practical 
point  of  view  as  to  why  the  control  over 
this  newly  found  power  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  civilian  commission. 
Working  with  him  were  the  two  men 
who  did  more  to  develop  the  scientific 
coordination  that  made  possible  the 
building  of  the  bomb  than  any  two 
others,  namely  President  Conant,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  President 
Compton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  both  of  them  very  distin¬ 
guished  scientists  in  their  own  right. 

The  recommendations  of  those  gentle¬ 
men,  which  led  to  this  legislation  that 
we  have  before  us,  were,  as  I  said,  based 
on  the  fundamental  thesis  that  we  are 
now  embarking  on  an  era  of  scientific 
rivalry  where  all  nations  are  trying  to 
get  ahead  in  this  particular  matter. 
Testimony  has  been  given  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  bomb  did  not  come 
from  a  single  new  scientific  discovery; 
that  everything  scientific  about  it  was 
known  before  the  war  period;  that  the 
development  of  the  bomb  came  entirely 
through  the  development  of  technologi¬ 
cal  processes  for  putting  that  scientific 
information  into  effective  use. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,^will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  statement.  That 
is  exactly  the  idea  that  General  Groves 
expressed  to  us  at  the  very  first  hearing 
on  the  May-Johnsqn  bill,  only  he  elab¬ 
orated  on  it  a  little  more.  But  it  is  the 


same  Idea  that  the  gentleman  expresses 
here. 

Mr.  HERTER.  There  is  no  question 
In  my  mind  about  it  that  If  we  are  really 
Interested  in  the  security  of  this  country 
we  have  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to 
encourage  our  scientific  people  to  devote 
their  energy  toward  seeing  what  further 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  particular 
field  until  satisfactory  international  con¬ 
trols  have  been  developed.  To  my  mind, 
to  delay,  or  not  to  enact  any  legisla¬ 
tion — and  I  am  not  worrying  too  much 
about  any  amendments  to  be  offered;  I 
am  merely  speaking  of  some  form  of 
legislation — at  this  moment,  is  playing 
with  our  security  rather  than  enhancing 
our  security. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  what 
way  does  this  bill  offer  inducements  for 
private  research  or  scientific  research 
that  would  not  exist  without  the  bill? 

Mr.  HERTER.  It  does  this:  This  par¬ 
ticular  Commission  will  have  control 
through  license  of  all  fissionable  mate¬ 
rials,  but  at  the  present  time,  under  War 
Department  controls.  General  Groves,  or 
whoever  the  responsible  official  may  be, 
cannot  divulge  anything  that  he  has  got, 
nor  can  he  allow  the  scientists  of  the 
country  to  use  fissionable  material  to 
experiment  with.  Today  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  under  existing  regulations,  is 
extremely  tight.  But  the  minute  the  war 
is  over,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
realistic  situation  that  we  are  up  against 
here,  the  controls  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  over  this  thing  disappear  like 
that,  and  you  have  an  absolutely  free 
field  in  this  country  which  is  not  covered 
by  any  peacetime  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  one  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  said  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time — he  mentioned 
General  Groves — did  not  have  any  right 
to  permit  any  experimentation  and  give 
out  any  secrets.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong  about  that.  At  the  present 
time  industrial  experiments  are  being 
made,  and  much  of  that  information  has 
been  given  out. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  given  by  General  Groves 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  is  giving  out  whatever  may  be 
needed  by  industry  to  develop  atomic 
energy  for  industrial  purposes. 

Mr.  HERTER.  That  may  be  very 
true.  The  War  Department  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  under  war  powers,  has  control  of 
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this  situation.  The  minute  those  war 
powers  are  over,  that  control  is  gone. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  what  would  be  wrong  with  such 
a  situation?  I  am  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Is  that  not  a  situation  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  obtain  in  every  other  country?  Is 
there  any  control  or  restriction  upon  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  in  other  countries? 
Or  at  least  any  that  we  can  dictate? 

Mr.  HERTER.  There  is  absolutely  no 
control  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Why 
should  we  have  restriction  in  this  coun¬ 
try  when  it  does  not  exist  in  other  coun¬ 
tries? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  feel  that  this  is  an 
orderly  expansion  of  res§arch. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  think  perhaps  the  gen¬ 
tleman  excepts  totalitarian  countries 
when  he  says  there  is  no  control  of  re¬ 
search  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  HERTER.  I  meant  to  say  no  re¬ 
striction  of  research  in  other  countries. 
I  think  certainly  every  country  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  encourage  its  scien¬ 
tists  to  work  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  they 
can  in  this  particular  field;  in  fact,  they 
are  making  very  large  grants  of  money 
in  every  country,  I  think,  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  field. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  the  War  Department  should  not 
have  permanent  control.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  that.  However,  we  ought  not  to 
handicap  ourselves  when  other  nations 
do  not. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  pro 
forma  amendments  to  section  1  do  now 
close,  and  that  bona  fide  amendments 
to  the  section  be  reported  for  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  amendment  w'as  rejected. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fulton:  On 
page  1,  line  4,  after  “Section  1.  (a)  Findings 
and  declaration”,  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  insert:  “It  is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  development  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  directed 
toward  the  public  welfare  and  increasing  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  peoples,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  world  peace,  including  assur¬ 
ing  the  common  defense,  security,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  all  peace-loving  nations.” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr-  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  make  a  restatement  of 
the  declaration  of  policy  found  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  bill.  If  you  look  at  the 
declaration  of  policy  as  we  now  have 
stated  in  the  bill  you  will  find  that  it  is 
nothing  but  pious  platitude.  Read  it 
with  me : 

Research  and  experimentation  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  chain  reaction  have  attained  the 
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stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
on  a  large  scale  is  practicable. 

It  would  take  a  fool  not  to  know  that 
is  true. 

The  significance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for 
military  purposes  is  evident. 

If  it  is  evident,  why  do  we  say  it?  To 
me,  legislation  should  be  passed  for  a 
particular  purpose  with  a  policy  defi¬ 
nitely  stated.  We  should  not  in  legisla¬ 
tion  keep  repeating  things  that  are  self- 
evident  and  are  mere  drapings. 

I  read  further; 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
civilian  purposes  upon  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now 
be  determined. 

Of  course  that  is  true.  If  we  need 
anybody  to  tell  us  that  it  surely  ought 
not  to  be  in  a  measure  cluttered  up  with 
things  like  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Does 
the  gentleman  realize  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  voted  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  to  retain  that  language  in  the 
bill  and  turned  .down  the  amendment 
I  offered  to  strike  it  out? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  putting  some¬ 
thing  else  in  its  place. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I 
wanted  to  put  something  else  in  its  place. 
Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  realize ^what  hap¬ 
pened,  but  the  question  is, "“should  this 
be  substituted  when  the  gentleman’s  lan¬ 
guage  was  not  accepted? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  will 
vote  for  the  gentleman’s  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
[Reading  further:] 

Tills  is  a  field  in  which  unknown  factors 
are  Involved. 

-I  agree  with  what  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Luce]  said  yes¬ 
terday,  that  there  are  unknown  factors 
in  everything.  Important  legislation 
will  necessarily  be  subject  to  revision 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  legislation  in  this  House,  even  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time.  Then  the  declaration  of 
policy  says  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate, 
however,  that  adopting  this  new  source 
of  energy  will  cause  definite  changes  in 
our  present  way  of  life. 

Our  life  is  full  of  changes  and,  of 
course,  that  is  to  be  understood.  But 
why  put  it  in  here  and  clutter  up  the 
bill?  Now,  what  we  should  do,  of  course, 
is  to  assure  the  people  of  the  world  and 
the  people  of  this  country  that  we  are 
going  to  use  atomic  energy  for  the  public 
welfare,  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of  all 
peoples,  and  also  to  increase  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  ourselves  and  of  all  peo¬ 
ples.  We  should  put  that  first.  'Then 
we  should  say  we  want  it  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  world  peace  and  we  want  it  for 
security  and  protection.  But  we  should 
say  that  we  want  it  not  only  for  our¬ 
selves  but  for  all  peace-loving  nations. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  will  let  for¬ 
eign  nations  have  the  secrets  at  this 
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time,  but  it  certainly  says  what  our  aims 
are  and  states  them  specifically,  shortly, 
and  directly. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tions  world  peace.  Do  you  think  we 
should  share  the  secrets  of  this  bomb  if 
the  peace  conference  which  will  convene 
in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  this  month  fails 
because  of  the  veto  power  of  one  or  more 
of  our  allies,  as  it  has  failed  up  to  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  agree  with  the  intent 
of  the  question  and  with  the  presump¬ 
tion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  that  we  should  not  share  it.  But 
because  we  have  this  stewardship  and 
■  trusteeship,  we  should  let  the  people  of 
the  world  know  that  in  the  protections 
that  we  are  throwing  around  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  atomic  energy  and  the  secrets 
of  atomic  energy  we  will  see  that  it  is 
done  for  the  good  of  the  world.  I  hope 
we  will  do  just  contrary  to  what  some 
other  countries  plight  want  to  do,  who 
would  keep  it  selfishly  for  themselves  and 
then  use  it,  not  for  the  good  of  the  people 
in  raising  the  standards  of  living  for  the 
people,  but  for  aims  that  they  might  call 
protection  but  which  really  were  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  aggression. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  think  the  whole 
world  knows  now  that  the  secret  of  this 
bomb  is  in  the  hands  of  a  government 
that  does  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
the  whole  world  to  adopt  our  form  of 
government  in  order  to  insure  world 
peace. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  remarks  are  very  much  to  the 
point  and  agree  with  them.  May  I  then 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  two  questions? 

On  page  3  is  found  this  language  which 
my  Harvard  training  will  not  permit  me 
to  read  and  make  any  sense  out  4)f.  The 
language  is  as  follows: 

A  program  of  federally  conducted  research 
and  development  to  assure  the  Government 
(with  a  capital  “g”)  of  adequate  scientific 
and  technical  accomplishment. 

Isrfhe  word  “Government”  there  used 
in  the  sense  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  is  the  word  “Government”  used  to 
mean  the  control  of  accomplishment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  might  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  question,  although  I  am  not  a 
Harvard  man,  by  saying  that  I  would 
understand  from  the  language  in  line  13 
on  page  2  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
act  to  effectuate  the  policies  set  out  in 
section  1  (a),  which  is  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion,  which  provides,  among  other  things, 
for  the  following  major  programs  relat¬ 
ing  to  atomic  energy.  Then  when  you 
go  to  subsection  (3)  it  would  be  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  federally  conducted  research. 
That  means  the  Government  would  carry 
on  the  program  of  scientific  research  and 


development  to  assure  the  Government 
of  adequate  scientific  and  technical 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Do  you  mean  to  assure 
the  Government  adequate  scientific  and 
technical  accomplishment,  or  do  you 
mean  to  assure  the  Government — mean¬ 
ing  “control” — of  adequate  scientific  and 
technical  accomplishment?  If  you  mean 
the  Federal  Government,  you  have  to 
strike  out  the  word  “of.” 

Mr.  MAY.  All  it  does  is  to  assure  a 
program  of  federally  conducted  research 
and  development.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Then  may  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  conferees,  when  they 
meet,  change  that  section  (3)  to  read: 
“to  assure  the  Federal  Government”  and 
strike  out  the  word  “of.”  The  word  “of” 
does  not  fit  there  according  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  that  you  have  given. 

Subsection  (5)  on  page  3  refers  to  a 
program  of  administration  which  will  be 
consistent  with  the  foregoing  policies 
“and  international  arrangement  made 
by  the  United  States.”  I  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
whether  any  arrangements  already  have 
been  made  internationally,  by  the 
United  States.  Have  there  been  any  in¬ 
ternational  arrangements  already  made 
by  the  United  States  in  respect  to  atomic 
energy?  In  this  act  the  committee  seems 
to  assume  that  there  have  been. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAY.  This  bill  by  a  subsequent 
provision  provides  adequate  facilities 
and  plans,  under  licensed  systems  of  au¬ 
thority,  to  research  laboratories,  indus¬ 
tries,  colleges,  and  universities.  This  is 
merely  a  statement  of  federally  conduct¬ 
ed  experiments  through  this  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Commission  will  determine 
who  is  licensed  and  under  what  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  two 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  you  say,  “interna¬ 
tional  arrangements  made,”  not  to  be 
made,  which  infers  they  already  have 
been  made  by  the  United  States.  That  is 
international  agreements  with  respect  to 
atomic  energy.  Why  do  you  use  the 
statement,  “made”?  If  they  are  to  be 
made,  let  us  say  it,  but  if  they  are  al¬ 
ready  made,  then  I  ask  you.  What  are 
those  international  arrangements  al¬ 
ready  made  in  respect  to  atomic  energy, 
by  the  United  States?  Are  there  any? 
Let  me  hear  directly. 

Mr.  MAY.  Let  me  call  the  gentleman’s 
attention  to  section  8 : 

As  used  In  this  act,  the  term  “international 
arrangement”  shall  mean  any  treaty  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  or  International  agree¬ 
ments  hereafter  approved  by  the  Congress 
during  the  time  such  treaty  or  agreement  is 
in  full  force  and  effect. 

That  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  state  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
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tee,  as  a  practicing  attorney,  that  is  what 
the  definition  would  be  if  the  act  were 
passed.  The  act  is  not  now  in  effect.  So 
I  again  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  Are  there  any  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  in  respect  to 
atomic  matters  that  are  now  in  exist¬ 
ence?  I  would  appreciate  a  yes  or  no  an¬ 
swer. 

Mr.  MAY.  Well,  you  are  not  going  to 
get  a  yes  or  no  answer  out  of  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand  to 
be  cross-examined.  In  the  second  place, 
this  bill  provides  what  the  Commission 
may  or  may  not  do.  It  does  not  make  it 
mandatory. 

Mr.  PTTLTON.  May  I  then  request. 
Whom  shall  I  ask  to  find  out  as  to  the 
possible  existence  of  these  International 
atomic  agreements? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  study  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes  to  answer  the  questions 
of  several  Members  now  on  their  feet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

(Mr.  SHAFER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton]  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  if  there  had  been  any 
international  agreements  entered  into  in 
connection  with  the  atomic  energy.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  have  been.  If  my  under¬ 
standing  is  correct,  we  have  agreements 
with  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  MAY.  That  is  my  understanding, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  the  atomic  bomb.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  message  from  Mr.  Ernest 
Adamson,  chief  counsel  of  the  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Activities  Committee,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  read  at  this  point  in  the 
debate.  The  message,  written  today 
reads: 

I  have  just  learned  through  the  State  De¬ 
partment  channels  that  an  International 
facientlsts  Conference  will  be  held  In  Paris 
during  the  month  of  September  to  discuss 
control  of  the  atom  bomb.  The  head  of  the 
confMence  is  one  Jollot-Curle,  an  active 
member  of  the  French  Communist  Party. 

A  large  group  of  delegates  from  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  attend. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  any  suspicions  that 
tt^re  might  be  some  secret  agreement 
which  was  made  over  in  Potsdam  or  some 
other  place? 


Mr.  SHAFER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  secret  agreements.  I  have  my 
own  opinions,  but  I  do  not  care  to  state 
them  here. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SHAFER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Is  this 
a  conference  of  private  individuals  or 
an  official  government  conference? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  It  is  called  an  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Scientists.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  government 
conference;  it  is  an  international  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  while  this  matter  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  we  made  special  Inquiries  of 
the  State  Department  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  were  any  secret  agreements 
affecting  the  atomic  bomb  that  had  not 
been  published  in  any  respect  and  we 
received  definite  and  positive  word  with¬ 
out  qualification  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  nothing  affecting  this  legislation  that 
had  not  been  completely  published  and 
publicized.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  That  is  what  we  were 
told. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  That  leaves  me  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  say  he 
does  not  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Canada. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  chairman  had 
those  in  mind  when  he  referred  to  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Possibly  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana  would  know  the 
contents  of  those  agreements. 

Mr.  SHAFER.  I  will  yield  for  him  to 
tell  us. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  have  just  told  the 
gentleman  that  the  State  Department 
stated  that  there  was  no  secret  ^ree- 
ment  on  the  subject.  As  to  whgtlrer  or 
not  another  agreement  covers  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  what  has 
been  published  in  the  daily  press  just  as 
well  as  I,  and  I  presume  he  has  read  them 
as  carefully  as  I  did. 

>■  Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Would  the  gentleman 
mind  giving  us  the  benefit  of  the  con-, 
tents  of  the  agreements  that  are  in  ex-  " 
istence  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No.  I  can  tell  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  if  he  had  read  what  has 
been  published,  he  would  know  just  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  understood  there  was 
some  sort  of  understanding  between 
Canada  and  us  because  we  did  obtain  the 
original  materials  from  Canada,  but 
there  is  nothing  secret  at  all.  It  was 
called  to  our  attention  at  the  time. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  RICH.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  House  should  know 
something  about  these  agreements  and 
promises  that  are  being  made  with  these 
foreign  countries  before  v/e  turn  loose 
what  is  probably  the  most  destructive 
force  that  the  world  has  ever  known? 

Mr.  SHAFER.  If  there  are  any  agree¬ 
ments  or  promises,  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  to  find  out  all  about  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pulton)  there 
were — ayes  5,  noes  42. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MAY.  Are  there  further  amend¬ 
ments  pending  at  the  desk  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  section  1? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  not. 

Mr.  MAY.  Then  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  section  and 
all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (herein  called  the  Com¬ 
mission  ) ,  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  member  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  The  term 
of  office  of  each  member  of  the  Commission 
taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration  of  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
expire  upon  the  expiration  of  such  2  years. 
The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the 
Commission  taking  office  after  the  expiration 
of  2  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  Ais 
act  shall  be  5  years,  except  that  (A)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  after  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  expire  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  3  years,  one 
at  the  end  of  4  years,  one  at  the  end  of  5 
years,  one  at  the  end  of  6  years,  and  one  at 
the  end  of  7  years,  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act;  and  (B)  any  member  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiation  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malfeasance  in  office.  Each  member,  ex¬ 
cept  the  chairman,  shall  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  $15,000'  per  annum;  and 
the  chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $17,500  per  annum.  No  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
Commission  or  any  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  in  any  place.  Tlie  Commission  shall  hold 
such  meetings,  conduct  such  hearings,  and 
receive  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 
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(4)  There  are  hereby  established  within 
the  Commission- — 

(A)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  dis¬ 
charge  such  of  the  administrative  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  functions  of  the  Commission  as  the 
Commission  may  direct.  The  General  Man¬ 
ager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $15,000  per  annum.  The  Commission 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  the  General  Manager. 

(B)  a  Division  of  Research,  a  Division  of 
Production,  a  Division  of  Engineering,  and  a 
Division  of  Military  Application.  Each  divi¬ 
sion  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $14,000  per  annum.  The  Commission  shall 
require  each  such  division  to  exercise  such 
of  the  Commission’s  powers  under  this  act 
as  the  Commission  may  determine,  except 
that  the  authority  granted  under  section  3 

(a)  of  this  act  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the 
Division  of  Research. 

(b)  General  advisory  committee:  There 
shall  be  a  general  advisory  committee  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Commission  on  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  matters  relating  to  materials,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  research  and  development,  to  be 
composed  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  President. 
Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
6  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces¬ 
sor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term;  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  of¬ 
fice  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the 
end  of  2  years,  three  at  the  end  of  4  years, 
and  three  at  the  end  of  6  years,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act.  The  com¬ 
mittee  shall  designate  one  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  as  chairman.  The  committee  shall  meet 
at  least  four  times  in  every  calendar  year. 
Tlie  members  of  the  committee  shall  receive 
a  per  diem  compensation  of  $50  for  each  day 
spent  in  meetings  ,r  conferences,  and  all 
members  shall  receive  their  necessary  travel¬ 
ing  or  other  expenses  while  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

(c)  Military  Liaison  Committee:  There 
shall  be  a  Military  Liaison  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  assigned 
thereto,  without  additional  compensation,  by 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  in  such 
number  as  they  may  determine.  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Committee  on  all  atomic  energy  matters 
which  the  Committee  deems  to  relate  to 
military  applications.  Including  the  develop¬ 
ment,  manufacture,  use,  and  storage  of 
bombs,  the  allocation  of  fissionable  material 
for  military  research,  and  the  control  of  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  manufacture  or 
utilization  of  atomic  weapons.  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  keep  the  Committee  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  all  such  matters  before  it  and  the 
Committee  shall  keep  the  Commission  fully 
informed  of  all  atomic  energy  activities  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  have  authority  to  make  written 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  on 
matters  relating  to  military  applications 
from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  appropri¬ 
ate.  If  the  Committee  at  any  time  con¬ 
cludes  that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or 
failure  to  act  of  the  Commission  on  such 
matters  is  adverse  to  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Departments  of  War  or  Navy,  derived 
from  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  the 
Committee  may  refer  such  action,  proposed 
action,  or  failure  to  act  to  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy.  If  either  Secretary  con¬ 
curs,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 


With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment; 

Page  3.  line  19,  after  the  word  “members”, 
insert  “at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  armed  forces.” 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  always  add  a  lot  to  the  best 
thinking  of  this  body.  One  of  them  is 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd, 
and  the  other  is  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Herter.  I  share  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  when  he  says  that  it 
is  not  exactly  a  life-or-death  matter 
whether  this  amendment  is  adopted  or 
not.  But  I  go  back  to  the  statement  I 
made  earlier  in  the  debate,  that  I  think 
there  is  a  fundamental  principle  in¬ 
volved.  As  he  said,  they  are  all  going  to 
be  good  Americans,  and  whether  they 
are  in  the  Military  Establishment  or  in 
civilian  life  does  not  matter.  However, 
if  a  military  man  goes  on  there  he  has 
divided  interests.  His  first  big  interest 
is  the  military.  You  will  recall  that 
under  the  bill  the  President  must  give 
the  qualifications  of  his  nominees  when 
he  sends  them  to  the  Senate.  I  have  an 
idea  that  the  Senate  will  comb  those 
nominees  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  as  that 
body  ought  to  do.  They  will  have  to  be 
able  and  patriotic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as  sincere  as  I 
know  how  to  be  about  the  following 
statement:  In  view  of  the  Vandenberg 
amendment  which  sets  up  this  liaison 
committee  that  has  completely  satisfied 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  General  Eisenhower,  and 
everybody  in  authority  in  our  Military 
Establishment,  there  is  no  use  going  out 
and  getting  military  men  to  set  up  our 
policy-making  in  this  country.  You 
might  just  as  well  put  a  high  general  in 
as  Secretary  of  War  or  a  high  admiral 
in  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We  just 
have  not  got  that  kind  of  a  government, 
and  it  is  not  necessary.  Besides,  you 
would  have  the  military  liaison  setting 
around  the  table  making  their  requests, 
and  even  their  demands,  which  they 
would  take  back  to  their  superiors,  and 
if  they  were  not  accepted  they  could 
take  them  to  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
What  is  there  to  fear  from  the  military 
angle  of  the  situation?  The  war  is  over. 
We  are  trying  to  work  out  world  peace. 
We  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  suspicion 
that  some  of  our  allies  have,  that  we 
are  getting  ready  for  another  war.  I 
am  not  willing  to  give  our  atomic-bomb 
secret  to  anybody  or  any  nation,  and 
we  are  not  doing  so  under  this  bill.  I 
want  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  to  handle  our  foreign  affairs  and 
determine  our  foreign  policy.  I  do  not 
want  the  Army  and  Navy  to  do  that. 
Theirs  is  a  different  function. 

Secretary  Byrnes  and  Senators  Con- 
NALLY  and  Vandenberg  have  been  sitting 
around  the  conference  table.  They  are 
back  kere  now,  but  I  assume  they  will 
return  on  the  29th.  It  seems  to  me 
a  very  appropriate  time  to  allow  this 
atomic-energy  problem,  insofar  as  its 
military  application  is  concerned,  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  Army  or  in  the 


hands  of  the  liaison  committee  and  let 
us  devote  our  time  and  energy  putting 
this  great  discovery  to  peaceful  purposes 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

This  is  no  time  for  an  atomic  bomb 
armament  race.  I  am  frank  with  you jn 
saying  that  there  are  some  nations  in  tlie 
world,  particularly  one,  that  look  on  us 
with  suspicion,  and  that  may  add  to 
suspicion  on  our  part.  I  want  us  to 
stand  our  ground,  defend  our  principles 
and  assert  our  rights,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  we  do  nothing  to  provoke  another 
war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  so 
well  said,  we  are  trying  to  get  back  on 
the  track  to  world  peace,  and  if  this  will 
not  do  the  job,  will  somebody  please  sug¬ 
gest  some  means  by  which  we  can  get 
some  kind  of  a  commission  together  or 
somebody  to  place  this  atomic  energy  in 
the  hands  of  that  would  use  this  for  the 
promulgation  of  peace  and  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  nations  of  the'world? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  possibly  the 
question  of  life  and  death  whether  this 
committee  is  constituted  of  civilians  en¬ 
tirely,  or  of  civilians  and  one  military 
man,  is  not  so  important.  But,  will  the 
gentleman  tell  me  one  good  reason  that 
might  be  advanced  why  there  should 
not  be  one  military  man  on  this  commit¬ 
tee,  or  what  damage  would  result? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  would  be  any  special  damage  done, 
but  you  cannot  find  any  policy-making 
commission  in  the  Government,  that  has 
generals  and  admirals  members  of  it. 
The  Army  and  Navy  think  in  terms  of 
war  and  national  defense.  They  think 
in  terms  of  the  military,  as  they  ought 
to.  Perhaps  they  were  educated  at 
West  Point,  and  if  so,  that  is  their  busi¬ 
ness  and  their  profession.  That  is  com¬ 
mendable;  I  do  not  find  fault  with  that, 
but  this  idea  has  to  do  with  turning 
atomic  energy  into  peaceful  pursuits  and 
not  for  use  by  the  military.  The  mili¬ 
tary  will  take  care  of  our  military  needs 
just  as  they  did  in  the  last  war.  They 
have  no  business  on  our  civilian  policy¬ 
making  commissions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  DURHAM.  Is  not  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  composition  of  this  com¬ 
mission  what  they  are  going  to  be  worth 
to  the  country,  what  they  can  con¬ 
tribute?  There  are  very  few  military 
men  who  are  scientists. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  You  hear  a  lot  of 
criticism  of  scientists.  Some  people  say 
they  are  crackpots,  long-haired  guys,  and 
Communists.  Nevertheless,  they  are  the 
ones  who  discovered  and  developed  this 
bomb.  It  is  true  that  a  good  friend  of 
mine  whom  I  admire  extravagantly. 
General  Groves,  was  in  charge  there  as 
the  boss  of  the  show,  the  physical  end 
of  it.  But  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Boston  Tech,  the  president  of 
Harvard,  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  and  other 
great  scientists  are  the  men  who  de¬ 
veloped  this  bomb.  They  are  good 
Americans  just  as  we  are  and  just  as  the 
Army  is.  They  are  to  be  trusted  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  viewpoint,  that  no  particular  good 
will  come  of  putting  a  military  man  on 
this  commission,  but  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  realize  that  in  all  the  very  lengthy 
debate  and  hearings  on  this  subject  in 
the  Senate  practically  all  the  scientists 
themselves  testified  that  there  should  not 
be  more  than  one  scientist  on  the  com¬ 
mission? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Yes,  I  believe  that 
is  true,  but  I  know  a  lot  of  fine  business¬ 
men  in  this  country.  I  think  Barney 
Baruch  is  one  of  our  greatest  Americans. 
I  know  many  more  great  businessmen 
and  industrialists.  Their  great  passion 
is  to  do  something  for  their  country. 
Many  of  them  would  be  eminently  quali¬ 
fied  for  membership  on  this  commission. 
I  beg  of  you  to  vote  down  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  let  the  military  attend  to  their 
affairs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California  to  the  committee  amendment: 
That  the  word  '‘shall’*  in  line  19  on  page  3 
of  the  bill  be  stricken  out  and  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "may”  be  inserted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  see  that  perhaps  a  man 
who  has  had  some  military  experience, 
and  I  include  naval  experience,  might  be 
a  very  valuable  member  of  this  Com¬ 
mission.  As  I  see  it,  the  Commission  is 
not  to  be  a  group  of  men  who  are  scien¬ 
tists;  in  fact,  the  scientists  wanted  to 
keep  the  number  at  one  or  possibly  two. 
There  are  men  with  judgment,  with 
vision,  men  who  can  take  a  set  of  facts 
and  look  at  a  situation  and  make  the 
right  determinations  when  the  facts  and 
information  are  given  to  them.  We 
know  there  will  be  developed  a  scientific 
research  department  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  following  this  war.  It  is  being 
set  up  now.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
an  officer  who  has  handled  such  a  de¬ 
partment,  who  has  conducted  that  sort 
of  an  operation  for  the  Army  or  the 
Navy,  would  be  a  most  valuable  man  to 
have  on  this  Commission. 

The  way  my  amendments  reads,  it 
leaves  it  optional  with  the  President  to 


pick  out  a  man  of  that  caliber  and  that 
training  if  he  feels  that  would  advance 
the  program  of  the  Commission.  I  do 
not  want  to  tie  the  President’s  hand,  but 
it  does  give  him  that  extra  field  to  look 
to  for  men  for  this  Commission.  As  I 
say,  there  are  many  men  on  the  retired 
list  and  some  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  who  by  their  experience, 
their  training,  and  their  outlook  would 
make  a  very  excellent  addition  to  such  a 
Commission.  That  is  the  reason  I  offer 
this  amendment.  To  me  it  looks  like 
just  plain  common  sense.  It  leaves  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  I  hope  you  will  take  my  views 
and  adopt  this  amendment.  It  does  not 
put  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  on  the  Commission,  nor  does  it  make 
it  obligatory  on  the  President  to  appoint 
military  men. 

Mr.  POLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  The  committee  amend¬ 
ment  reads,  "at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  representative  of  the  armed  forces.” 
Does  not  that  mean  that  all  of  them 
could  be.  if  the  President  wanted  it  that 
Way? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Later  on 
there  is  an  amendment  that  limits  it  to 
two.  In  fact,  I  should  like  to  limit  the 
number  to  just  one,  and  then  make  it 
permissive. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Why  not  strike  out  the 
words  "at  least”  and  say  "one  of  whom 
shall  be”? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  “One  of 
whom  may  be.” 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Yes;  "one  of  whom 
may  be.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  my  amendment  by  adding  that 
the  words  “at  least”  shall  be  stricken 
from  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California:  That  the  word  “shall",  in  line  19, 
page  3  of  the  bill,  be  stricken  out  and  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "may”  be  Inserted  and 
strike  out  the  words  "at  least”,  in  line  19. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
either  rude  or  discourteous  to  my  genial 
colleague  who  has  always  been  coopera¬ 
tive  and  nice  to  me,  but  I  must  admit 
that  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  seems  entirely  fu¬ 
tile.  It  strikes  out  the  words  “at  least” 
and  changes  the  word  “shall”  to  "may”, 
so  that  the  committee  amendment  would 
read  “one  of  whom  may  be  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  armed  forces.”  The  purpose 
of  the  word  “shall”  as  written  in  by  the 
committee  after  study  and  consideration 
was  that  some  representative  of  the 
armed  forces  should  be  a  member  of  this 
Commission. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  California  would  completely  de¬ 
stroy  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MAY.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
would  do  because  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  committee  was  to  be  certain  that 
there  was  one  representative  of  the 
armed  forces  on  this  Commission.  The 
argument  of  my  colleague  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomason]  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  reality  there  was 
not  any  trouble  with  this  amendment 
if  there  was  any  idea  in  the  minds  of 
the  membership  of  this  body  that  there 
ought  to  be  any  representation  of  the 
armed  forces  on  this  Commission.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  balancing  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  then  the  only  way 
it  can  be  balanced  is  to  have  a  balanced 
representation.  If  this  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  might  just  as  well  eliminate  the 
entire  amendment  because  that  Is  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  does.  I  am  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  crippling  of  any  legislation 
on  this  vital  subject  that  affects  man¬ 
kind  the  world  over  and  affects  the 
security  and  safety  of  this  country 

Now,  what  is  wrong— I  go  back  for  an 
answer— what  is  wrong  with  letting 
somebody  who  is  a  military  man,  who 
knows  the  miltary  workings  of  our 
armed  forces,  be  a  member  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  with  four  civihans  with  him? 
If  he  wanted  to  do  something  wrong 
could  he  do  it?  If  he  wanted  to  mili¬ 
tarize  the  Commission,  could  he  do  it? 
If  he  wanted  to  set  up  a  militaristic 
government  under  that  Commission, 
could  he  do  it?  No.  He  could  not  do 
either  one.  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
must  be  something  behind  the  opposition 
to  this  proposal  or  there  would  not  be 
such  persistent  objection  to  that  one 
thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  May] 
has  expired. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  my  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  requires  that  one 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces. 

My  opposition  is  not  by  any  means 
heated,  because  I  think  the  whole  issue 
is  unimportant  compared  to  the  many 
other  issues  which  this  legislation  brings 
up,  in  later  sections  of  this  bill.  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues  who  say  that  one 
military  man  on  the  Commission  will  not 
make  a  dictatorship  out  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  dictatorship  anyway. 
Moreover,  I  am  completely  satisfied,  hav¬ 
ing  studied  the  legislation  and  read  much 
of  the  McMahon  committee  hearings, 
that  the  military  and  their  interests  are 
adequately  represented  through  the 
military  liaison  committee  provided  for 
in  the  Senate  bill.  But  I  am  concerned, 
and  deeply  concerned,  about  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  five-man  commission. 
Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  bill,  part  II,  pages  172  to 
174.  There  testimony  was  given  on  the 
subject  of  the  proper  composition  of  the 
Commission  by  a  most  distinguished  and 
most  important  scientists.  Dr.  Howard 
Shapley.  Dr.  Shapley,  as  you  know,  is 
director  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  and 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  University  fac- 
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Ulty.  When  he  was  asked  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  what  type  of  men 
he  thought  should  be  on  this  Commis¬ 
sion  he  replied,  “heroes.”  He  went  on 
to  say  that  he  meant  by  “heroes”  “men 
who  do  see  that  this  is  an  unusual  sit¬ 
uation  and  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  past  and  their  future  to  take  posi¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  on  the  Com¬ 
mission.”  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
he  personally  could  think  of  a  dozen  men 
in  the  United  States  who  would  be  com¬ 
petent  to  be.  on  this  Commission,  but  he 
added  that  all  of  them,  men  with  either 
industrial  or  scientific  training,  were  in 
highly  successful  or  remunerative  posi¬ 
tions  now,  and  it  would  be  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice  for  them  to  give  these  up  for  a  job 
on  the  Commission.  The  men  who  go  on 
this  Commission  are  going  to  be  on  it 
for  6  years.  Four  of  them  are  going  to 
get  salaries  of  $15,000  and  the  Chairman 
$17,500  per  year.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  man  qualified  to  take  the  chair¬ 
manship  or  of  serving  on  this  Commis¬ 
sion  should  be  one  of  three  things:  A 
great  scientist,  a  top-notch  American  in¬ 
dustrialist,  or  a  top-notch  administrator. 
Now,  any  top-notch  industrialist  I  can 
think  of  would  surely  be  earning  more 
than  $15,000  a  year.  He  might  even  be 
earning  $100,000  or  $200,000  a  year. 

Now,  it  has  been  suggested  by  toe  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  that  we  oughtto  have 
men  on  this  Commission  of  the  caliber  of 
Bernard  Baruch.  I  agree,  but  how  many 
Bernard  Baruchs  are  there  in  the  United 
States?  The  mold  made  foj:  that  great 
public  servant  is  not  already  broken,  but 
if  there  are  any  more  Baruchs  you  may 
be  well  assured  that  they  have  highly 
satisfactory,  useful,  remunerative  jobs 
now.  I  am  concerned  about  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Where  shall  we  find  men  of  the 
caliber  to  run  what  may  be  a  $20,000,- 
000,000  atomic  corporation  exerting  vast 
dictatorial  powers?  How  shall  we  find 
men  to  fill  such  gigantic  shoes?  Is  not 
the  danger  that  we  shall  be  forced  to 
put  bureaucratic  peewees  into  jobs  that 
should  be  held  only  by  supermen? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  assure  you  the  danger 
about  such  a  commission  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  put  one  military  man  on  it, 
since  he  at  least  would  probably  be  a 
qualified  specialist.  The  danger  is  what 
kind  of  civilians  competent  to  serve  on 
this  Commission  can  we  get  for  $15,000  a 
year.  I  ask  myself  that  every  day. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewom.an  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Does  not  that  illustrate 
one  of  the  dangers  perhaps  of  creating 
this  Commission  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Oh,  I  have  been  saying 
right  along  this  is  a  very  dangerous  bill, 
insofar  as  it  affects  the  political  structure 
of  our  Government.  But  I  think  it  is 
necessary  for  many  of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 


[Mr.  Herter],  and  I  agree  with  my  col¬ 
league  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomason]  that  we  must  have  some 
civilian  control  of  atomic  energy  if  we  are 
both  to  control  and  guide  further  scien¬ 
tific  developments  for  war  or  peace  in  the 

miplpfiT* 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  can 
think  of  a  lot  of  men  who  are  now  in 
high  places  who  should  not  be  on  the 
Commission. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  danger  is  that  only  $15,000  a 
year  may  be  no  inducement  to  great  and 
able  citizens,  but  it  will  be  a  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  bureaucrats  who  are  not  fit  to 
run  a  shoe  factory,  let  alone  a  $20,000,- 
000,009  life-and-death  corporation. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  'Who  is 
going  to  appoint  this  Commission? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  The  President  will  ap¬ 
point  the  Commission.  Now,  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  second  that  he  will  seek  the 
best  men  for  the  job,  but  will  the  best 
men — men  of  brains  and  ability  give  up 
6  years  of  their  life — all  their  past  and 
future,  as  Doctor  Shapley  called  it,  to 
work  at  this  salary? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  some¬ 
one  is  going  to  control  atomic  energy? 
Is  there  not  a  better  chance  of  getting 
high-grade  men  under  this  sort  of  bill 
than  to  let  it  go  without  any  guidance  or 
control? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
heights  of  patriotism  men  can  be  carried 
to  in  wartime,  but  I  wonder,  if  in  peace¬ 
time  men  who  could  make  $100,000  a 
year  would  give  that  up  and  6  years  of 
their  life  for  $15,000,  particularly  when 
you  consider  the  dead  cats  and  tin  cans 
that  always  get  thrown  at  even  the  most 
disintei-ested  public  servant. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Would  it  not  be  better 
then  to  let  this  matter  rest  and  keep  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  we  can  find  men  of  the 
character  and  ability  to  do  the  kind  of 
job  the  gentlewoman  wants  done? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  No;  no;  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania,  we  must  not 
let  this  matter  rest,  we  must  think  it 
through. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  disagree  with  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  We  have  got  to  get  on 
with  controlling  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Then  leave  it  with  the 
Army;  they  will  take  care  of  it, 

Mrs.  LUCE.  The  thing  for  us  to  do 
here  is  to  use  our  brains,  and  perfect  this 
legislation  here,  or  in  committee,  but 
to  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  GA'VIN.  We  will  be  using  our 
brains  if  we  leave  it  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

'Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  My  understanding  is 
that  officers  such  as  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  when  they  are  retired  would  be 
available.  Knowing  the  spendid  work 
that  General  Marshall  has  done  as  Chief 
of  Staff  and  since  the  end  of  the  war  in 
other  capacities,  would  not  he  be  the 
type  of  man  to  sit  on  this  Commission 
and  one  in  whom  we  would  all  have 
faith  and  confidence? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  have  much  faith  in 
General  Marshall’s  military  services.  I 
certainly  think  no  one  in  the  Nation 
would  object  to  General  Marshall  on  the 
Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Connecticut  may  proceed 
for  three  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  reference  to  what 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  has  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  regarding  officers  of  the  caliber 
of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  being  ap¬ 
pointed,  even  without  the  committee 
amendment  referred  to,  there  would  be 
no  objection  under  the  bill  as  presently 
drawn  to  his  appointment  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  if  the  President  decided  to  make 
the  nomination,  would  there? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  think  there  would  be  no 
objection.  But  may  I  continue  to  answer 
the  question  of  postponement  which  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  up  on  the  floor. 
All  during  the  Senate  hearings,  which 
have  become  required  reading  on  this 
legislation.  Senator  Milliken  had  one 
standard  question  he  asked  of  every  sin¬ 
gle  witness.  You  will  find  it,  I  believe,  in 
every  piece  of  testimony.  His  question 
of  every  witness  was.  Would  there  be  any 
irreparable  damage  done  to  the  United 
States  if  this  matter  were  “bottled  up” 
for  a  year?  To  that  question  Dr.  Har¬ 
low  Shapely,  for  example,  said,  “No; 
there  would  be  no  harm  to  the  United 
States  if  there  was  no  legislation  for  a 
year.” 

I  offer  that,  not  as  final,  but  as  a  clue 
for  those  who  have  the  time  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  wade  through  those  very  thick 
Senate  hearings  to  see  how  other  wit¬ 
nesses  testified.  I  say  no,  we  dare  not 
postpone  the  passage  of  legislation  un¬ 
less  we  wish  to  take  risks  with  American 
lives.  That  is  why  I  am  for  the  passage 
of  a  good  bill  and  not  for  any  bill  being 
pigeonholed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Why 
would  not  the  sensible  thing  be  then  to 
pass  my  amendment  and  let  the  Presi¬ 
dent  place  a  military  man  on  there  if  he 
'  wants  to,  but  not  compel  him  to  do  so? 
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Maybe  he  wants  Arnold  or  Marshall  to 
be  a  member. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  think  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  a  very  good  compromise, 
but  not  a  necessary  one,  because  it  does 
not  matter  greatly  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  military  man  on  the  Commission. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  that,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wants  to  put  General  Marshall  on, 
he  may  do  so,  even  under  the  Senate  bill. 

Miss  SUMI^R  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  wish  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  would 
elaborate  on  her  statement,  that  has  been 
made  here  two  or  three  times,  that  you 
risk  lives  if  you  wait.  I  do  not  get  the 
connection.  I  do  not  know  how  that  con¬ 
clusion  is  arrived  at. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
problem  of  atomic  energy  is  largely  the 
bomb  problem.  How  many  bombs  can 
we  stock  pile  so  that  if  we  are  attacked 
we  can  launch  a  conclusive  reprisal? 
And  how  can  we  make,  if  we  must  make, 
more  powerful  atomic  weapons? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Connecticut  may  proceed 
for  two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  facili¬ 
ties  used  in  the  atomic  process  are  the 
same,  I  am  told,  whether  their  product 
is  bombs,  or  energy,  or  material  for  can¬ 
cer  cures.  Peacetime  nuclear  energy  fa¬ 
cilities  and  plants  constructed  for  gen¬ 
erating  heat  or  electrical  energy  or  for 
scientific  research  in  cancer  or  leukemia 
can,  I  am  told,  overnight  be  turned  over 
into  the  making  of  bombs  and  vice  versa. 
Every  single  scientist  in  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  old  May-Johnson  hear¬ 
ings,  testified  that  the  bombs  of  today, 
the  ones  that  we  have  now  on  the  stock 
pile,  are  going  to  look  like  firecrackers 
_  compared  with  the  ones  science  of  other 
lands  may  be  able  to  make.  We  must 
keep  abreast  and  ahead  of  all  develop¬ 
ments. 

They  say  that  there  are  two  ways  to 
make  a  horse  run.  You  may  give  him  a 
lick  with  a  whip,  or  you  can  offer  him  a 
carrot.  The  whip  is  military  procedure; 
the  free-enterprise  system  up  until  now 
has  favored  carrot.  This  bill  conserves 
a  few  carrots  for  the  scientists.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  scientists  are  the  key  figures, 
the  absolute  key  figures  in  our  atomic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  these  men  just  will  not 
work  for  brass  hats.  In  times  of  peace, 
they  will  only  work  in  civilian  enterprise, 
and  short  of  conscripting  them  forcibly, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  make  them  work 
for  the  Army  in  peacetime;  therefore,  you 
must  have  civilian  control  in  order  to 
guide  induce  and  control  scientists  while 
they  work  and  under  conditions  that  are 
pleasing  to  them  as  civilians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 


(Mrs.  LUCE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  We  have 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  have 
somebody  give  us  one  good  reason  why 
a  military  man  should  not  serve  on  this 
commission,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
we  have  not  received  that  reason. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  stated  in 
this  bill  why  a  member  of  the  armed 
services  should  be  on  the  commission. 
I  refer  to  that  part  of  the  declaration 
of  policy  itself,  which  says; 

Subject  at  all  times  to  the  paramount 
objective  of  assuring  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

In  other  words  the  paramount  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  bill  is  to  assure  the  common 
defense  and  security.  Either  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  just  quoted  is  idle  words,  put 
in  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  mislead¬ 
ing  somebody  or  they  mean  exactly 
what  they  say.  If  the  language  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  given  the  only  interpretation  it 
is  susceptible  of,  then  this  becomes  a 
national  defense  measure  along  with  its 
other  features.  If  that  is  true,  why 
should  we  not  have  a  representative  of 
the  armed  forces  on  the  Commission? 
This  would  not  create  military  control 
but  would  simply  permit  the  armed 
forces  to  be  represented.  The  cases  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
IMr.  Thomason],  and  others,  where  mil¬ 
itary  men  do  not  serve  on  commissions 
because  of  tradition,  refer  solely  to 
commissions  not  dealing  with  matters  of 
national  defense.  The  contention  is 
made  that  everything  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  section  that  sets  up  a  liaison  com¬ 
mittee.  However,  if  you  will  examine 
that  section  you  will  find  that  the 
liaison  committee  is  given  absolutely  no 
authority. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  that 
that  liaison  committee  is  authorized  to 
do  that  it  cannot  do  at  the  present  time. 
For  example,  this  section  requires  the 
Commission  to  consult  with  the  liaison 
committee.  Suppose  we  did  not  have 
this  committee  and  the  War  Department 
wanted  to  consult  with  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  Government  and  there  was  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  meet.  It  would  take  only  an 
order  from  the  President  to  bring  about 
the  desired  meeting.  Then  it  is  claimed 
the  liaison -committee  section  authorizes 
an  appeal  by  members  of  the  armed 
services  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  response  to 
this  contention  I  should  like  to  ask  what 
Army  or  Navy  officer  cannot  now  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy?  If  the  Secretaries,  in  turn, 
want  to  appeal  to  the  President,  it  is 
their  privilege  to  do  so.  Certainly  no 
legislation  is  necessary  to  accomplish  it. 

So  the  military-liaison-committee  sec¬ 
tions  adds  absolutely  nothing  to  this  bill. 
I  contend  it  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
appear  that  the  armed  forces  have  been 
given  recognition,  when  actually  they  are' 
granted  no  more  authority  than  already 
exists.  If  the  committee  amendment  is 


not  adopted,  men  like  General  Groves, 
for  example,  could  not  serve  on  the  Com¬ 
mission,  although  he  was  the  one  who 
supervised  the  Manhattan  project  and 
the  building  of  our  atomic  bombs.  I 
don’t  believe  in  turning  everything  over 
to  the  professors  and  the  bureaucrats. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  armed  services  should  not  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission.  In  fact  since 
matters  of  national  defense  are  in¬ 
volved  there  is  every  reason  why  they 
should  be  so  represented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  The  War  Department 
is  not  concerned  entirely  with  military 
matters.  The  Panama  Canal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  built  by  the  Army.  All  of 
our  rivers  and  harbors  projects  and  all 
of  our  flood-control  projects  have  been 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  are  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  war  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  reason  why  I 
submit  we  should  have  military  men  on 
this  Commission  is  because  of  security. 
If  this  becomes  entirely  a  civilian  Com¬ 
mission,  all  the  employees  will  become 
civilian  employees.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  recently  announced  that 
they  did  not  have  the  personnel  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  subversive  activities  of 
their  employees,  whereas  the  War  De¬ 
partment  does  have  such  facilities.  The 
employees  at  Oak  Ridge  are  today  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  War 
Department;  but  even  with  that  super¬ 
vision,  they  ai-e  having  a  difficult  time 
keeping  down  subversive  activities.  So 
from  the  simple  standpoint  of  security 
it  is  infinitely  better  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  armed  services  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  Commisison.  Tlierefore, 
I  submit  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  which 
would  completely  destroy  the  committee 
amendment,  should  be  voted  down,  and 
the  committee  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

(Mr.  ELSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  removing  the  compulsory  por¬ 
tion  of  that  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Elston]  has  well  stated  the  background 
of  his  amendment,  which  is  now  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  in  that  we  need  some 
military  participation  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  say  very  seriously  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  take  the  determination  of 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson  or  anyone 
else  who  says  the  Army  should  pass  this 
responsibility  up.  As  a  citizen  I  am  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  putting  on  the  door¬ 
step  of  the  War  Department  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  determining  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  of  helping  determine  that 
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policy,  and  of  helping  guard  our  Nation 
through  building  a  defense  against  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Army  to  defend  our 
Nation  and  to  look  into  this  highly  sci¬ 
entific  and  highly  technical  new  super¬ 
weapon  with  a  view  to  protecting  us  as 
a  national  defense  measure  against  any 
use  of  it  against  us  by  any  possible  fu¬ 
ture  enemy.  They  cannot  get  out  from 
under  their  responsibility  by  a  mere 
statement  of  Mr.  Patterson  before  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  this  bill,  which  does  not 
give  them  that  responsibility. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  DuRH.'iMl.who 
spoke  about  the  need  for  scientists  on 
this  Commission,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  report  on  page  21  states: 

While  the  Commissioners  need  not  be  sci¬ 
entists  or  technical  experts,  they  must  com¬ 
bine  clear  judgment  with  imagination  and 
courage,  and  they  must,  lllre  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary,  be  so  divorced  from  private  and 
competing  concerns  as  to  give  complete,  dis¬ 
interested,  and  undivided  attention  to  their 
tasks. 

I  ask  where  could  you  find  a  better 
definition  of  an  Army  or  Navy  man  than 
right  there  in  that  very  paragraph  by  the 
Senate  Committee.  I  look  to  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department 
as  being  charged  with  the  protection  of 
this  country.  If  you  bar  the  1,500,000 
members  of  the  armed  forces  from  active 
participation  on  this  Commission  you 
may  forget  the  importance  of  some  of 
these  development  to  our  national  de¬ 
fense  until  it  is  too  late.  If  you  overlook 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  atomic  energy  by  not  having 
any  military  men  or  naval  men  on  the 
Commission,  then  when  we  are  attacked, 
it  will  be  entirely  too  late.  I  want  to 
pin  the  responsibility  squarely  on  the 
armed  forces  of  this  Nation  to  protect 
us  before  it  is  too  late.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  highly  important  that  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  be  on  this  Commission. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  will  come  up 
later,  a  committee  amendment,  that  lim¬ 
its  the  number  to  not  more  than  two  in 
order  to  avoid  military  control  of  the 
Commission  because  I  would  be  opposed 
to  military  control  of  the  Commission. 
But  that  is  a  far  different  matter.  In  my 
opinion,  we  are  letting  down  on  our  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  Nation  and  its  defense  if 
we  make  ineligible  for  appointment  to 
this  Commission  the  1,500,000  men  who 
make  the  national  defense  of  our  Nation 
their  life  study  and  their  life’s  work. 
At  no  time  is  it  more  important  to  get 
them  into  the  picture  than  now  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  super  weapon  that  may  be 
hurled  against  us  by  any  future  enemy 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Under 
my  amendment  it  is  possible  and  prob¬ 
able  that  the  President,  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  will  and  he  can  appoint  an 
Army  or  Navy  man.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  My  answer  to 
that  is  that  the  people  speaking  through 
their  Congress  should  here  and  now 
make  certain  there  is  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  serving  on  this  Commission 


because  of  the  far  reaching  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  field  of  national  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  some  ob¬ 
servations  made  here  about  the  fact  that 
General  MacArthur  and  other  men,  even 
after  retirement,  as  I  understood,  and  if 
I  did  not  understand  it  correctly  I  would 
like  to  be  corrected,  could  not  serve  if 
appointed  to  this  Commission.  I  would 
like  to  be  enlightened  on  that  because 
the  information  I  have  as  to  existing  law 
is  that  after  retirement  they  could  serve 
on  the  Commission,  although  if  their 
salary  exceeds  their  retirement  pay  they 
would  have  to  make  an  election  as  to 
what  compensation  they  would  accept. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  You  will  find 
on  page  8  of  the  bill,  subsection  (d) ,  the 
section  enabling  retired  and  active  duty 
officers  to  serve  on  such  an  assignment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that.  That  is  particularly  intended 
to  relate  to  ofiflcers  on  active  duty. 

The  law  I  have  before  me  is  to  the 
effect  that  after  June  30,  1932,  no  person 
holding  a  civilian  ofSce  or  position,  ap¬ 
pointive  or  elective,  under  the  United 
States  Government,  and  so  forth,  can 
accept  it  where  he  gets  over  $3,000  re¬ 
tirement  or  pension  unless  he  waives  it. 
So  that,  as  I  understand  the  law.  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  could  be  appointed  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  this  amendment  be¬ 
ing  adopted  except  that  he  would  have 
to  waive  his  retirement  pay  during  the 
time  that  he  is  appointed  if  the  salary 
that  he  receives  while  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion  were  to  exceed  his  Army  pension. 

Mr.  BIEMHjLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIEMILUER.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect.  In  the  past  2  days  I  have  checked 
with  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  they  informed  me 
that  in  their  opinion  the  bill  as  it  left 
the  Senate  would  permit  any  retired  offt- 
cer  to  serve- 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]  made  an  ob¬ 
servation  that  he  has  not  heard  one  good 
reason  why  a  military  man  should  not 
serve  on  the  Commission.  As  I  look  at 
this  bill  on  page  7  under  title  “Military 
Liaison  Committee,”  certainly  there  is 
complete  protection  here  of  our  security 
from  the  angle  of  our  military  and  our 
armed  forces. 

The  bill  provides,  in  addition  to  the 
creation  of  a  Military  Liaison  Committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Navy,  after  defining 
their  powers : 

If  at  any  time  the  committee  concludes 
that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure 
to  act  of  the  Commission  on  such  matters 
Is  adverse  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  War  or  Navy,  derived  from 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  the  com¬ 
mittee  may  refer  such  action,  proposed  ac¬ 
tion,  or  failure  to  act  to  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy.  If  either  Secretary  concurs, 
he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  President, 
Whose  decision  shall  be  final. 


Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Can  those  things  not 
be  done  under  existing  law?  If  any 
Arm.,'  oflicer  is  dissatisfied  with  some¬ 
thing  that  the  Commission  is  doing,  can 
he  not  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  cannot  the  Secretary  of  War  appeal 
to  the  President? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  this  is  a 
provision  in  law.  It  is  definite.  It  is 
governing.  What  the  gentleman  refers 
to  is  not  anything  of  a  governing  nature. 
It  is  one  thing  in  the  practical  operation 
that  certain  things  may  happen,  but  as 
a  matter  of  iaw  they  cannot  happen. 
Here  we  put  it  into  the  bill. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
putting  anyone  in  active  military  service 
on  any  civilian  commission.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  it  on  a  fundamental  basis.  I 
consider  it  fundamental,  in  a  democracy, 
that  outside  of  war  itself,  during  peace¬ 
time,  the  relationship  of  our  armed 
forces  to  democratic  institutions  of  gov- 
ment  should  take  their  normal  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  a  commission  such  as  this, 
which  deals  with  national  defense,  is 
more  than  a  mere  civilian  commission? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  simply  a 
civilian  commission:  it  is  a  commission 
dealing  with  matters  of  national  defense 
and  civilian  interests. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of 
this  will  be  the  progress  that  will  be 
made  in  the  future,  the  use  of  it  in  our 
ordinary  everyday  life.  The  security 
question,  I  concede,  is  involved,  but  I  do 
not  concede  it  is  the  primary  question. 
WhereVer  it  is  involved,  wherever  it 
might  come  to  the  front  as  a  matter  of 
importance,  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (c)  on  page  7,  to  which  I  just 
referred,  absolute  power  exists  for  the 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  toHake  such  steps  to  assiu'e  the 
national  security  of  our  country. 

I  am  firmly  wedded  to  the. fact  that 
under  the  democratic  institutions  of 
government,  when  war  is  over  the  mili¬ 
tary  should  go  back  to  its  normal  and 
proper  place  in  the  democracy.  They  do 
not  perform  civilian  activities.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
from  a  civilian  angle  is  by  civilians,  not 
by  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  be¬ 
ing  placed  upon  a  commission  which  is 
civil  in  its  nature. 

I  think  this  violates  the  fundamental 
rule  of  democracy  that  we  have  adhered 
to  for  over  150  years.  There  is  adequate 
protection  within  this  bill  from  the  se¬ 
curity  angle  to  protect  our  country  in 
case  any  situation  arises  where  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country  is  involved,  and 
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that  Is  provided  In  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  committee  amendment  violates 
the  spirit  and  the  traditions  of  American 
Institutions  of  government  in  practical 
operation  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  House,  at  least  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  us,  are  quite  disturbed  about  this 
bill  being  enacted  into  law  at  the  present 
time. 

The  papers  every  day  carry  headline 
stories  emphasizing  the  great  difBculty 
our  representatives  are  having  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  in  their 
eiforts  to  get  some  of  our  allies  to  agree 
on  the  fimdamental  questions  of  world 
peace.  It  surely  can  never  be  said  that 
this  Nation  has  not  been  interested  in 
world  peace.  All  through  the  course  of 
our  history,  we  have  set  the  pattern  and 
surely  we  have  made  more  sacrifices  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace  than  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
You  will  recall  that  in  1922,  in  order  that 
we  might  establish  permanent  peace,  we 
entered  into  a  naval  disarmament  con¬ 
ference  and  agreed  to  scrap  29  of  our 
battleships,  believing  that  by  so  doing, 
we  could  have  peace  in  this  world.  How 
disillusioned  we  have  been! 

We  are  now  perhaps  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  period  of  our  history  in  times  of 
peace,  and  when  the  people  of  the  world 
are  craving  for  peace,  yet,  there  is  no 
peace  to  be  had  because,  apparently,  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  live  together. 
Why  are  we  at  this  moment  in  such  a 
hurry  to  create  this  new  Commission? 
Why  are  we  so  anxious  to  change  the 
status  of  things  insofar  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  bomb  is  concerned  and  the 
progress  we  may  make  in  the  further 
development  of  nuclear  energy? 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we 
appropriated  over  $7,000,000,000  for  our 
Army  and  over  $4,600,000,000  for  the 
Navy.  We  are  calling  the  youth  of  this 
land  into  the  armed  forces  because  of 
the  most  critical  period  that  lies  ahead 
as  stressed  by  President  Truman,  and 
because  of  unsettled  conditions  that  ex¬ 
ist  everywhere  in  the  world.  Why  are 
we  so  anxious,  at  this  moment,  to  turn 
over  to  another  Commission,  all  informa¬ 
tion  and  control,  and  to  take  it  away 
from  our  military  authorities  at  a  time, 
when  we  are  told  that  our  Nation  and 
the  world  are  stOl  in  a  great  emergency. 

We  are  told  that  we  need  1,200,000  men 
in  our  Army  by  next  July  and  that  we 
must  maintain  a  Navy  of  500,000  men  in 
the  postwar  period.  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  the  effect  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  I  have  visited  and  been  on  the 
spot  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
only  recently  I  returned  from  Bikini. 
With  these  vivid  pictures  in  mind,  I  say, 
why  all  this  hurry  at  a  time  when  there 
is  so  much  unrest  in  the  world?  Why 
is  it  we  cannot  live  together  in  peace 
and  harmony?  Why  is  it  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  around  a  table  even 
before  now  and  establish  a  pattern  of 
world  peace? 

It  is  only  because  some  of  our  allies 
apparently  still  distrust  us.  How  do  we 
know  that?  We  know  that  because  in  re¬ 


cent  days  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  we 
have  had  the  so-called  Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment  which  stipulated  that  in  providing 
aid  through  to  UNRRA,  we  must  have 
the  authority  and  the  right  to  send  our 
newspaper  men  into  those  countries  In 
which  we  are  giving  this  relief.  Up  to 
the  present  time  none  of  our  represent¬ 
atives  has  been  permitted  to  visit  these 
areas. 

Is  there  still  distrust  in  this  world? 
If  you  do  not  believe  there  is,  then  visit 
Korea;  if  you  doubt  there  is,  travel  in 
North  China  and  see  what  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  there  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Talk  to  our  Marines  stationed  there,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation  with  our  intelligence 
offlcers  in  the  Marine  Corps,  as  I  have 
done,  and  you  will  find  the  real  truth  as 
to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  present  un¬ 
rest  in  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  three  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  are  drafting  our 
youth  into  the  armed  services,  is  this  a 
time  to  spread  the  information  and 
knowledge  we  have  of  atomic  energy? 
It  was  only  last  week  on  a  ship  from 
the  Pacific  that  I  viewed  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  prepared  by  the  FBI  in  showing  how 
information  was  leaking  out  from  the 
Manhattan  Project.  Are  we  going  to 
establish  new  commissions  to  spread 
more  Information,  are  we  going  to  have 
more  civilian  employees  brought  into  it, 
or  are  we  going  to  just  hold  ourselves 
for  a  little  while  longer,  until  the  United 
Nations  Organization  may  at  the  peace 
conference  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  this 
month  try  to  arrive  at  some  foundation 
for  a  peace? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  speak  about  the 
atomic  bomb  being  the  most  devastating 
instrument  or  weapon  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Yet,  on  the  day  after  I 
returned  from  Bikini  last  week  I  clipped 
from  a  Honolulu  paper  in  Hawaii  the 
following  statement; 

POWERFUL  NEW  WAR  POISON  CAN  SLAY  MILLIONS 

Figures  given  with  the  sclentlhc  report  of 
the  method  of  purifying  the  toxin  show  that 
1  ounce  of  the  pure  white,  needle-shaped 
crystals  could  kill  200,000,000  men  each 
weighing  165  pounds. 

These  are  facts  behind  the  undetailed  rev¬ 
elations  of  naval  biological  warfare  researches 
made  in  Congress  recently. 

This  deadly  stuff,  believed  the  most  poison¬ 
ous  known  substance  per  unit  of  weight,  is 
only  one  of  the  weapons  of  germ  warfare 
forged  by  United  States  scientists  during  the 
war. 

Surely  this  germ  is  more  deadly  than 
the  atomic  bomb.  Surely  the  devastation 
created  by  this  new  germ  carries  in  its 
wake  more  hoiTor  and  destruction  than 
the  atomic  bomb.  Whatever  we  have 
heard  about  the  atomic  bomb,  it  does 
have  its  limitation.  This  germ  has  re¬ 
cently  been  developed  by  our  United 
States  scientists.  Do  we  want  to  give 
that  over  also  to  another  commission  or 
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do  we  for  the  time  being,  in  the  face  of 
uncertainty  and  unrest,  want  to  keep  this 
information  to  oui’selves  about  atomic 
energy  that  cost  us  over  $2,000,000,000 
to  create? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  recommitted 
to  the  committee  until  peace  can  be  def¬ 
initely  and  permanently  established  once 
again  in  this  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

[Mr.  O’HARA  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  at 
long  last,  after  being  here  2  days,  I 
finally  have  a  chance,  not  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  to  at  least  ask  a 
question  on  this  legislation  that  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  most  important  and 
significant  legislation  that  has  ever  come 
before  this  House.  It  is  because  I  have 
heard  that  repeated  so  often  that  I  would 
like  to  get  a  little  information  in  order 
to  intelligently  vote  oh’ the  issue  that  is 
now  before  the  House.  That  issue  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson!  to  the 
committee  amendment  that  appears  in 
italics  in  the  bill. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  this  situation,  and  we  all  have  had 
considerable  mail  and  correspondence. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  Mc¬ 
Mahon  bill  as  it  came  to  the  House  pro¬ 
vided  strictly  for  a  civilian  commission  to 
administer  the  subject  of  atomic  energy, 

I  read  the  bill: 

There  Is  hereby  established  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (herein  called  the  Com¬ 
mission),  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members.  Three  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  designate  one  member  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  witli  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominee. 

There  is  not  another  word  in  this  bill 
that  indicates  any  prohibition  upon  the 
appointing  power  that  would  prevent 
him,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from  appoint¬ 
ing  five  representatives  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  -The  restriction  against  serv¬ 
ice  by  Army  and  Navy  personnel  in  civil¬ 
ian  status  or  upon  civilian  commissions 
is  to  be  found  in  other  legislation. 

I  know  we  have  called  military  men  to 
various  civilian  commissions.  We  called 
them  in  at  the  time  of  WPA,  we  called 
them  in  at  the  time  of  the  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps,  we  called  them  in  from 
the  Army  to  head  up  housing  projects. 
In  each  case,  as  I  recall,  legislation  was 
passed  that  would  permit  those  Army  of¬ 
ficers  to  serve  in  civilian  capacities.  One 
of  the  late  ones  was  the  authorization  of 
a  military  man  to  serve  in  one  of  the  ca¬ 
pacities  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Is  not  this  the  situation,  and  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  for  information,  as  far  as  this  specific 
bill  is  concerned,  if  there  were  no  other 
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prohibitions  In  the  law  the  President 
could  appoint  five  Army  generals  or  five 
admirals  to  serve  on  this  Commission? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  existing  law  would  preclude 
such  an  appointment. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  just  said  that.  I  said 
were  it  not  for  the  existing  law  the  Pres¬ 
ident  could  appoint  five  generals  or  five 
admirals. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  If  the  exception  which 
has  been  written  into  this  bill  does  not 
remain  in  the  bill,  such  appointments 
cannot  be  made. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  go  over  to  page  8,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  in  the  argument 
on  this  very  question,  where  in  line  19 
you  attempt  to  give  by  another  committee 
amendment  the  right  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  appoint  not  to  exceed  two 
active  or  retired  ofiScers  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy.  It  says,  “not  to  exceed  two 
active  or  retired  officers  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
members  of  the  Commission.” 

Unless  you  adopt  that  provision  which 
is  found  on  page  8,  an  Army  or  Navy 
officer  would  not  be  permitted  to  serve 
on  this  Commission.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  it  refers 
to  an  officer  on  active  service. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  am  not  going  to 
quibble  over  the  situation  as  to  whether 
he  is  in  active  service  or  in  retired  status. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  five  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  understand  thoroughly 
there  is  legislation  on  the  books  now 
which  prevents  the  retired  officer  from 
serving  in  this  sort  of  civilian  capacity 
unless  he  sees  fit  to  relinquish  his  retire¬ 
ment  pay  and  take  the  pay  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  job  of  civilian  status. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  He  can  elect. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  He  can  elect;  that  Is 
what  I  understand  it  to  be. 

May  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
language  of  this  proposed  amendment. 
It  states,  “at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be 
a  representative  of  the  armed  forces.” 
The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California,  if  adopted,  would 
make  it  read  “five  members,  one  of  whom 
may  be  a  representative  of  the  armed 
forces.”  Then  I  turn  to  the  committee 
report  itself  which  states  on  the  last 
part  of  page  6  and  on  page  7,  “This 
member  under  that  language  may  be  a 
civilian  who  at  the  time  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  is  designated  by  the  President  as 
being  a  representative  of  the  armed 
forces.”  What  are  we  quibbling  about? 
What  is  all  this  argument  about?  Why, 
the  President  can  appoint  a  man,  a 
civilian.  He  can  appoint  Joe  Doakes 
if  he  wants  to,  and  say,  “Joe  Doakes  shall 
be  the  representative  of  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices  on  this  Commission.”  Joe  Doakes 
may  never  have  seen  the  Army  nor  the 
Navy  and  may  never  have  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  them  whatsoever.  As  this 


language  reads,  he  may  appoint  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  armed  forces — a  civil¬ 
ian.  Then  what  are  we  arguing  about? 

I  would  like  to  hear  some  response  from 
someone  on  this  question  about  which 
we  have  been  arguing  here  for  3  or  4 
days.  It  is  all  a  quibble,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
language  “representative  of  the  armed 
services”  would  include  a  civilian.  You 
do  not  say  somebody  representing  them — 
you  say  a  representative  of  those  serv¬ 
ices. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  It  says  “a  representative 
of  both  services.”  Then  we  have  a  situa¬ 
tion  confronting  us.  We  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  somebody  to  construe  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  bill.  The  minority  says 
we  have  one  construction  and  the  major¬ 
ity  has  another  construction.  Who  is 
going  to  be  the  judge  and  who  will  ulti¬ 
mately  construe  tliis  proposition?  In 
my  opinion,  the  matter  rests  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
can  submit  his  nominees  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  under  the  language 
of  this  bill  and  is  only  required  to  set 
forth  the  experiences  and  qualifications 
of  the  nominees.  He  can  appoint  five 
civilians  under  this  very  language,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  he  can  do  this 
under  the  very  language  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  offering  to  this  bill  as  an 
amendment.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  that.  The 
only  thing  the  President  would  have  to 
do  when  he  makes  the  appointment  is 
to  say,  “I  designate  Joe  Doakes  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  armed  services.” 
We  are  quibbling  over  this  situation.  It 
is  all  a  matter  of  quibble  and  specula¬ 
tion  as  whether  the  Navy  or  the  Army 
shall  dominate  this  situation.  It  is  clear 
that  the  intent  of  the  Senate,  with  which 
I  thoroughly  agree,  was  that  there  should 
be  a  Commission  of  five  civilians.  If  the  • 
President  wants  to  appoint  an  ex-mili¬ 
tary  man,  and  that  man  wants  to  serve, 
he  may  appoint  him  under  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill.  The  jurisdiction  and 
the  authority  is  committed  clearly  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
only  restriction  being  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  must  confirm  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  the  President  nominates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  one 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I,  as  one  Member  of  the 
Congress,  am  mot  prepared  to  say  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  put  on  this  Commission  or  permit  to 
be  put  on  this  Commission  men  who  will 
willfully,  knowingly,  or  unintentionally, 
if  you  please,  throw  away  the’  protection 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  we  have  reached 
a  point  in  this  country  when  we  say  that 
we  cannot  trust  the  President  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  kind  and  cannot  trust  the 
United  States  Senate  to  see  to  it  that  the 
inerests  of  America  are  protected,  then 
I  say,  God  help  America  and  its  future. 

I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  trust  the  integ¬ 


rity,  honor,  and  patriotism  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whoever  he  may  be. 

I  am  willing  to  trust  the  integrity  and 
the  honor  of  the  men  who  compose  the 
United  States  Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  3:30  o’clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Jennings]  for  11/4  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  still  at  war.  Up  to  this  time  the 
secrecy  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  been 
safely  guarded.  A  person  up  in  Canada 
seems  to  have  stolen  some  uranium  and 
managed  to  send  it  over  to  Russia.  He 
has  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  jail 
for  6  or  7  years.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Army,  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves  and  Gen. 
Kenneth  Nichols,  and  other  magnificent 
members  of  the  armed  services,  have  kept 
inviolate  this  secret.  Why  slap  them  on 
the  wrist?  Why  run  the  risk,  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  knowledge  with  reference 
to  this  terrible  weapon  in  time  of  war? 
These  men  have  proved  true  to  their 
trust.  No  graduate  of  West  Point  or 
Annapolis  has  ever  betrayed  his  coun¬ 
try  or  any  trust  or  confidence  reposed  in 
him.  Let  us  guard  the  secret  of  this 
atomic  bomb.  We  are  walking  daily  in 
the  shadow  of  a  potential  war — war  with 
a  country  that  has  sought  to  steal  and 
buy  this  secret.  Let  us  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  General  Groves  and  the  men 
who  up  to  this  time  have  preserved  the 
secret. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from,,  Tennessee  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Biemiller]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  BIEMILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  speeches  made 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  my  colleague  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Keefe]  .  ,I  agree  heartily  with 
the  views  they  have  expressed. 

I  want  to  take  this  brief  time  to  re¬ 
mind  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
there  is  a  Military  Liaison  Committee 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  The  charge  has 
been  made  on  the  floor  that  the  War 
Department  loses  all  control  whatsoever 
over  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
purposes.  The  reverse  is  true. 

The  bill  specifically  creates  a  Military 
Liaison  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy;  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  charged 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  with  consult¬ 
ing  with  the  Military  Liaison  Committee 
on  all  items  which  the  committee  thinks 
are  important  to  the  defense  of  this 
country.  Note  that  the  military  officers 
appointed  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments  make  the  decisions  as  to  what 
aspects  of  atomic  energy  questions  con¬ 
cern  them. 
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Furthermore,  in  the  event  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Commission  get  into  a  dis¬ 
agreement  either  Secretary  may  take 
that  disagreement  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  solution. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  adequate  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  bill  for  any  military  use 
of  atomic  energy  and  I  hope  this  House 
•will  see  fit  to  pass  the  original  Senate 
version  of  the  bill,  rejecting  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  and  leave  us  with  a 
Commission  in  the  best  American  tradi¬ 
tions,  a  civilian  Commission  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIEMTLLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  is  the  real  ob¬ 
jection  to  having  a  military  man  on  the 
committee?  I  have  heard  objection 
after  objection  raised  but  no  one  has 
stated  why  It  would  be  objectionable. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  My  objection  is  the 
same  that  has  been  stated  many  times; 
namely,  the  tradition  of  America  is 
against  any  military  officer  serving  on  a 
governmental  body.  We  do  not  have 
them  in  the  Cabinet,  we  do  not  have 
them  on  any  Commission.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  specifically  prohibit 
them  from  serving  in  any  civil  capacity 
without  an  exception  being  made  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  America  has  no  tradi¬ 
tion  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  atomic 
energy.  It  is  something  new  entirely. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  The  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  and  General  Eisenhower 
have  testified  that  they  favor  an  all¬ 
civilian  committee.  I  stand  with  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  tMr.  Mar¬ 
tin]  is  recognized  for  a  minute  and  a 
quarter. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  liaison 
committee  has  no  powers  in  this  matter 
They  are  purely  a  contact  agency  for  in¬ 
formation  purposes  and  giving  advice. 

What  I  really  rose  to  speak  about  at 
this  time  however  is  the  very  important 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  with 
reference  to  eligibility  of  retired  officers 
or  men  for  service  on  the  Commission. 
In  the  general  debate  yesterday  I  made 
the  statement  that  special  authorization 
is  needed  for  the  appointment  of  retired 
members  of  the  armed  forces  as  well  as 
of  members  of  the  active  list  but  I  should 
have  limited  that  requirement  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Military  Application  and  not  to 
members  of  the  Commission  except  as  to 
matters  of  pay.  I  called  the  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  General  just  after  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  made  his  statement 
to  varify  the  limitations  and  I  will  give 
you  this  as  it  was  reported  to  me  over 
the  telephone  in  the  last  few  minutes: 
Title  6,  section  62,  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  1940,  which  you  will  find  cited 
in  the  enabling  section  2  (d)  on  page 
8  of  the  bill,  is  a  bar  to  any  active  officer’s 
holding  civil  office  under  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment:  and  it  also  operates  against  a 
retired  officer’s  holding  such  a  job.  Cer¬ 
tain  exceptions  are  made  and  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  include  persons  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Officers  on  that  echelon  or  that  level 


are  specifically  exempted  from  the  law 
of  July  31,  1894.  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  fall  in  this  category  whereas  the 
Director  of  Military  Application  does  not. 

The  other  enabling  legislation  on  page 
8  of  the  bill  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  pay  and  it  is  very  important  to  have 
those  provisions  include  both  the  retired 
list  and  the  active  list. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  bringing  that  point  out 
so  we  could  get  it  more  definite  in  the 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]  is  recognized  for  a 
minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
there  seems  to  be  some  question  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  “repre¬ 
sentative”  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  to  change 
the  word  “representative”  to  “member’’ 
so  the  amendment  will  read  “at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces.” 

I  believe  the  word  “representative”  is 
sufficient,  but  since  there  appears  to  be 
some  question  about  it,  it  perhaps  would 
be  well  to  change  it. 

I  presume  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  after  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
gentlemen  from  California  is  disposed  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  is  not  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment  and  would  have  to 
wait  until  we  dispose  of  the  other  first. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  That  wa^  my  first  im¬ 
pression.  ’ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Kopplemann]. 

(Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina 
asked  the  question.  What  is  the  objection 
to  military  men?  Mine  is  a  simple  one. 
A  military  man  on  a  commission  of  this 
nature  would  have  a  divided  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  act  as  it  now  reads  calls  for 
commissioners  who  are  divorced  from  any 
and  every  other  activity.  They  must 
concern  themselves  solely  with  atomic 
energy  problems  as  they  affect  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  A  military  man’s  first  loyalty 
is  to  the  Interests  of  the  military.  If  a 
question  came  up  wherein  military  and 
civilian  interests  conflicted,  pro  forma  his 
decision  would  uphold  the  military. 

The  bill  already  grants  full  provision 
for  the  military  to  appeal  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  whenever  they 
feel  their  Interests  are  jeopardized  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Commission.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Army  and  Navy  heads,  and 
General  Eisenhower  have  protested  that 
they  do  not  want  military  representation 
on  the  Commission.  I  would  like  to  ask 
why  the  urgency  with  all  the  conditions 
as  now  written  into  the  Senate  bill  that 
the  military  be  adequately  recognized, 
why  the  demand  that  they  be  given  su¬ 
preme  authority  in  a  matter  that  will 
Increasingly  pertain  to  the  civilian 
economy  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  regard  the  atomic  bomb  as  an  in¬ 
strumentality  of  war  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  The  atomic 
bomb — like  any  bomb — is  an  instrument 
of  war.  I  would  prefer  that  the  bomb  not 
be  used  at  all.  But  this  legislation  is 
above  and  beyond  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  for  military  purposes 
alone.  We  are  endeavoring  to  formulate 
policy  for  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  civilian  purposes,  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  public  welfare,  raising  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  and  promoting  world  peace. 
We  must  now  progress  from  the  restrict¬ 
ed  military  use  to  opening  atomic  re¬ 
search  for  peaceful  industrial  applica¬ 
tion.  Were  we  to  continue  to  confine 
ourselves  to  military  application  alone 
this  legislation  would  not  be  necessary. 
Our  position  today  is  comparable  to  our 
position  when  our  scientists  began  to  un¬ 
earth  the  potentialities  of  electrical  ener¬ 
gy  and  envisioned  the  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  that  would  ensue.  The 
power  of  electric  energy  has  played  its 
major  role  in  military  application  too — 
but  the  military  application  has  always 
been  subordinate  to  the  national  civilian 
interest,  except  when  in  the  emergency 
of  war  the  military  necessarily  came  first, 
and  new  Inventions  and  discoveries  were 
given  wholeheartedly  for  the  purpose  of 
war.  Only  now  are  numerous  inventions, 
developed  during  the  war,  and  used  solely 
for  the  war,  being  made  available  for 
civilian  application.  We  have  heard  of 
their  wondrous  achievement  during  the 
war,  but  have  yet  to  enjoy  their  use  in  our 
daily  lives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Douglas]. 

(Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  we  think  of  the 
atomic  bomb  at  the  moment  as  when 
we  think  of  atomic  energy;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  if  we  put  all  our  faith  in  the 
future  on  atomic  bombs,  and  General 
Elsenhower  testified  to  this  -as  well  as 
General  Arnold  and  general  after  gen¬ 
eral,  then  our  future  is  very  insecure 
Indeed.  Only  peace  can  assure  a  future. 
If  we  put  a  military  man  on  the  com¬ 
mission  it  will  give  us  no  added  security 
but  will  be  harmfully  unnecessary  un¬ 
der  the  section  providing  for  a  military 
liaison  committee;  we  will  have  every 
possible  military  protection  by  consulta¬ 
tion,  by  direct  suggestion  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  by  control  of  military  information, 
decision  on  how  many  atomic  bombs 
there  will  be  made  and  decision  as  to  the 
amoimt  of  fissionable  material  to  be 
used  for  military  research.  That  has 
all  been  provided  in  the  bill.  By 
putting  a  military  man  on  the  com¬ 
mission  we  would  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  world  think  at  this  hour,  when  the 
scales  are  balancing  between  war  or 
peace,  that  our  preoccupation  is  with 
war,  not  with  peace. 

The  proposal  to  place  military  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  both  unnecessary  and  harmful. 
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The  case  against  this  amendment  to 
militarize  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  is  so  clear  and  so  compelling  from 
both  the  military  and  civilian  points  of 
view,  that  it  is  possible  only  to  wonder 
why  these  proposals  were  made  at  all. 

Our  colleague  who  told  us  yesterday 
that  he  had  prepared  this  amendment, 
declared  that  he  wrote  it  in  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  from  the  bill  the  dis¬ 
qualification  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  one  thing  that  S.  1717,  un¬ 
amended,  does  not  do  to  the  armed 
forces  is  to  disquahfy  them.  The  armed 
forces  are  given  the  utmost  power  and 
scope  throughout  the  bill.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  actually  detract  from  the 
effectiveness  of  the  military  in  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Most  important  in  the  structure  of 
the  atomic-energy  program  here  pro¬ 
posed  is  the  Miiltary  Liaison  Committee. 

The  Military  Liaison  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  an  unlimited  number  of  officers 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  Navy  to  consult  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  keep  the  Military 
Liaison  Committee  in  close  touch  with  all 
developments,  inventions,  and  activities 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  most  par¬ 
ticularly  with  all  matters  which  might 
have  military  significance.  The  Military 
Liaison  Committee  has  the  responsibility 
of  advising  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  on  courses  of  action  which  it  deems 
desirable. 

If  the  Military  Liaison  Committee 
feels  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  has  failed  to  heed  a  valuable  sug¬ 
gestion,  or  is  proposing  to  take  some 
militarily  undesirable  course,  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Liaison  Committee  is  specifically 
charged  in  this  bill  with  the  obligation 
of  presenting  its  objections  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  Navy. 
If  either  or  both  of  these  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  concur  in  the  Military  Liaison’ 
Committee’s  objections  to  the  Atomic 
■Energy  Commission’s  procedure,  the  ob¬ 
jection  is  brought  before  the  President  of 
the  United  States — the  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  decision  of  the  President  in 
such  a  case  would  be  final. 

’Through  their  liaison  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishments  would  be  absolutely  free,  under 
this  bill,  to  conduct  military  research 
with  fissionable  materials,  to  perform 
such  public  or  secret  nuclear  experiments 
as  might  be  necessary,  to  manufacture 
atomic  weapons,  to  develop  military  tac¬ 
tics  and  strategy  in  atomic  warfare,  both 
defensive  and  aggressive.  Military  sec¬ 
rets  would  be  closely  guarded  by  the 
military,  as  they  are  at  present.  There 
is  no  restriction  in  this  bill  on  military 
research. 

What  greater  scope,  what  greater 
power  could  the  military  have  in  the 
atomic-energy  program  than  this.  What 
greater  scope,  what  greater  power  has  the 
military  ever  had  in  any  governmental 
or  industrial  operation,  including  the 
munitions  business? 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  say  to  you 
it  is  unnecessary  to  have  military  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


And  why  is  it  harmful,  as  well  as  un¬ 
necessary?  How  would  it  detract  from 
the  effectiveness  of  the  military? 

Military  membership  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  would  limit  the 
power  of  the  otherwise  very  powerful 
Military  Liaison  Committee. 

If  military  men  were  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  decisions  of 
the  Commission  would  be  assumed  to 
have  their  approval — the  approval  of  the 
military.  This  would  weaken  the  role  of 
the  Military  Liaison  Committee  in  taking 
exceptions  to  such  decisions.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Liaison  Committee  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  force  of  its  procedure.  If 
it  went  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,  protesting  actions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  it  would  seem  like 
a  farcicial  intramural  fight  among  the 
military  themselves,  rather  than  a  pro¬ 
test  from  the  military  against  a  civilian 
agency. 

Placing  military  men  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  would  be  a  violation 
of  a  fundamental,  underlying  principle 
of  our  Constitution — that  the  functions 
of  the  military  and  the  civilian  agencies 
are  kept  separate,  that  the  civilian  gov¬ 
ernment  forms  national  policy  and  the 
military  branch  is  an  instrument  of  the 
Government  for  carrying  out  that  policy. 
The  military  services  do  not  form  na¬ 
tional  policy.  That  is  an  essential  con¬ 
cept  of  democracy.  Only  in  a  Fascist, 
totalitarian  state  does  the  military  make 
policy.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  a  policy-making  body.  The  military, 
through  the  Military  Liaison  Committee, 
can  object  to  any  policy  and  can  carry 
these  objections  to  the  President.  But 
the  Commission  itself,  to  stajf  within 
the  framework  of  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  must  be  civilian  and  responsible 
to  the  civilian  public. 

The  fact  that  our  President,  our  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  State,  and  our 
Congress,  all  of  whom  make  the  national 
policy  relating  to  war  and  to  peace,  are 
civilians,  is  the  most  striking  manifes¬ 
tation  of  our  fidelity  to  this  principle  in 
our  structure  of  government.  A  stat¬ 
ute,  pa.ssed  in  1870,  expressly  prohibits 
any  military  officer  on  active  duty  status 
from  occupying  any  position  in  the  civil¬ 
ian  government.  ’This  statute  is  a  clear 
expression  of  our  historic  separation  of 
military  and  state. 

We  have  declared  to  the  world  that 
we  have  peaceful  intentions.  We  have 
announced  to  our  fellow  nations  that 
we  believe  atomic  warfare  should  be  out¬ 
lawed.  Placing  military  men  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  give 
our  whole  atomic  energy  program  an 
overt  warlike  character.  It  would  be  an 
open  challenge  to  an  atomic  armaments 
race — a  suicidal  competition. 

The  amendment  to  militarize  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  be  the 
final  admission  of  faithlessness — a  mor¬ 
tifying  confession  that  we  do  not  believe 
In  the  possibility  of  peace.  And  by  this 
confession,  we  would  atomize  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  peace.  It  would  be  a  legislative 
Bikini. 

I  beg  you  to  weigh  these  facts  dispas¬ 
sionately  and  without  prejudice — the  fact 
that  the  armed  forces,  through  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Liaison  Committee,  have  a  strong 


and  effective  representation  in  the  atomic 
energy  program;  the  fact  that  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  this  machinery  would  be  im¬ 
paired  by  putting  military  men  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  well;  the 
fact  that  the  research  program  of  the 
military  is  in  no  way  hampered  by  the 
unamended  bill;  the  fact  that  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  military  from  civilian  agencies 
Is  a  basic  principle  of  democracy;  the 
fact  that  militarization  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  would  inspire  the  mistrust  of  our 
own  people  and  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  would  thus  wantonly  throw  away 
our  single  chance  for  peace.  I  feel  sure 
that  when  you  have  weighed  these  facts, 
you  will  find  no  single  counterbalance  to 
the  placing  of  military  men  on  the  Com¬ 
mission;  I  have  confidence  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  vote  against  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Case]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  a  retired  military  officer  serving  on 
this  commission,  legislation  which  the 
House  approved  earlier  in  the  session 
dealt  with  retired  officers  who  were  to 
serve  with  the  Veterans’  Administration. 
That  bill  did  pass  the  House  and  it  passed 
the  other  body  and  is  now  in  conference. 
I  find  also  that  we  have  two  amendments 
to  the  general  statutes  to  permit  retired 
officers  to  serve  in  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  service  and  permitting  them  to 
appear  before  departments.  I  think  it 
would  be  necessary  for  us  to  include  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  legislation  if  retired  officers 
are  to  serve  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali¬ 
fornia)  there  were — ayes  3,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Elston  to  the 
committee  amendment :  Page  3,  line  20,  strike 
out  the  word  “representative”  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  “member.” 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  May)  there 
were — ayes  115,  noes  87. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thomason 
and  Mr.  May. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
127,  noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
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Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  1. 
after  the  period  insert  “The  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Military  Application  shall  be  a 
representative  of  the  armed  forces.” 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  correct  the  committee 
amendment  to  conform  with  the  vote 
just  taken  on  the  amendment  to  the 
previous  committee  amendment  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  word  “representative”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“member.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reasons  I  have  tried 
to  advance  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  just  adopted  are  pra^ 
tically  the  same  as  I  advance  in  oppofP 
tion  to  this  amendment  except  I  feel 
there  is  even  more  reason  for  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  peace  conference  meet  in  Paris 
on  the  29th  day  of  this  month.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  having  the  military  pre¬ 
dominate  and  even  glorified  by  this  bill 
is  not  conducive  to  the  best  efforts  for 
establishing  peace.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd] 
on  the  last  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  so  serious  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint,  but  the  reason  I  op¬ 
posed  that  amendment  was  as  a  matter 
of  policy  because  I  do  not  regard  the 
military  as  the  policy  makers  of  this 
country.  Ours  is  a  civilian  government, 
and  the  military  are  the  agents  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  civilian  government 
to  preserve  and  promote  peace  and  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  national  defense  and  to 
win  wars  if  and  when  we  have  any. 
Atomic  energy  will  I  hope  be  diverted  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace  rather  than  of  war 
and  toward  the  development  of  scientific 
research  that  will  bring  happiness,  peace, 
and  prosperity  to  not  only  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  but  to  the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

We  learned  at  Hiroshima  and  in  the 
Pacific  what  the  bomb  can  do  and  to  now 
say  that  the  director  of  this  division  shall 
be  a  military  man  is  just  carrying  it  a 
little  bit  too  far  in  my  judgment.  It  is 
fraught  with  danger  and  dissension. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  he  is 
afraid  that  this  may  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
also  feel  that  the  appointment  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Bedell  Smith  as  Ambassador  to 
Russia  and  General  Marshall  as  our  rep¬ 
resentative  to  China  may  also  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  world? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  General  Bedell 
Smith  and  General  Marshall  are  abroad 
trying  to  promote  peace  and  they  do  not 
have  atomic  bombs  in  their  pockets. 
That  is  waving  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of 
other  people  regardless  of  what  their 
views  may  be  and  how  much  we  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  them.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  have  peace  in  this  world,  I  do  not 
think  we  ourselves  can  be  guilty  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  military  the  supermen  in  civilian 
and  peacetime  activities. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  now  regard  atomic  energy  as  an 
instrumentality  of  war  and  not  of  peace? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Of  course,  it  is  an 
instrumentality  of  war.  That  is  what 
it  has  been.  But  heaven  knows  I  hope 
that  is  not  the  only  thing  that  we  are 
going  to  do  with  atomic  energy.  I  want 
to  promote  peace,  just  as  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  does. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  conducting  military  experi¬ 
ments  costing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money.  Does  the  gentleman  think  this 
Commission  will  be  weakened  domesti¬ 
cally  or  internationally  by  putting  some 
capable  military  man  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  think  insofar  as 
military  advice  is  concerned  that  they 
get  that  from  the  military,  and  they  will 
get  it  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  without 
placing  military  men  in  high  command. 
We  want  their  advice  and  cooperation 
but  there  is  no  justification  in  peacetime 
for  them  running  the  show. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  stress  the  fact  that  during  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  this 
particular  division  was  presided  over  by 
a  civilian.  Dr.  Oppenheimer? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Well,  it  was  the 
scientists  of  the  country  who  developed 
and  discovered  atomic  energy.  It  is  true 
they  had  a  distinguished  and  able  Army 
officer  there  in  charge  of  the  business 
end  of  it,  but  you  still  have  to  depend  on 
the  scientists  of  the  country  to  develop 
atomic  energy  for  the  aid  of  medical  re¬ 
search,  for  the  development  of  power, 
and  for  the  development  of  all  things  we 
hope  will  come  as  the  result  of  it,  just 
as  we  enjoy  the  blessings  of  electricity. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  Does  the  gentleman  admit 
that  this  particular  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  the  director  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  division  that  has  to  do  with  the  mil¬ 
itary  application  of  atomic  energy? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Yes.  I  think  I 
would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MAY.  In  view  of  the  vote  that 
has  just  been  taken  on  the  membership 
of  the  Commission,  is  it  not  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  men  on  this  division  be  mil¬ 
itary  men? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  either  is  necessary  or  important, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Army  will  be  consulted  about  this  any¬ 
way,  as  well  as  the  Navy.  So  if  we  are 
to  have  a  civilian  government  and  also 
at  the  same  time  have  the  aid  of  the 
military  and  naval  authorities,  why  put 
all  these  high-ranking  Navy  and  Army 
officers  in  charge  of  this  division?  It 
is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  and 
this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  said  about  atomic  energy 
and  the  atomic  bomb.  Many  references 
have  been  made  to  its  beginning  with 
Einstein,  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
relativity  and  a  man  who  speaks  a  lan¬ 


guage  that  neither  you  nor  I  can  under¬ 
stand.  But  I  was  taught  the  principles 
of  the  split  atom  53  years  ago  in  high 
school. 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  am  not  giv¬ 
ing  the  principal  credit  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  bomb  to  the  scientists  at  the 
present  time,  for  if  they  had  been  given 
the  authority  to  pick  their  assistants 
they  would  have  been  10  years  late  and 
it  would  have  cost  much  more  than  the 
$2,000,000,000  it  did  cost  to  produce  it. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  highly 
traiped  technicians  who  carried  out  the 
theories  were  hampered  because  the 
scientists  did  not  know  their  business  at 
every  stage  of  the  game;  they  were  ham¬ 
pered  in  every  way,  shape,  and  manner; 
but  eventually  the  trained  fingers  of  the 
technicians  and  that  trained  organiza¬ 
tion — in  other  words,  American  know¬ 
how — produced  the  atomic  bomb.  I  re¬ 
peat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  had  the  scien¬ 
tists  been  left  alone  at  it,  it  would  have 
taken  at  least  10  more  years  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  bomb;  and  I  want  to  say  that 
even  if  another  country  could  produce  it, 
let  them  spend  their  $32,000,000,000,  let 
them  hire  their  technicians  if  they  do 
not  hire  the  ones  that  Roosevelt  picked, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  even  with  all 
that  they  would  not  have  the  class  of 
bomb  that  we  have. 

Remember  also  that  America  wants 
the  land  of  no  other  country.  America 
is  not  an  imperialistic  nation.  She  will 
use  what  she  knows  only  in  the  interest 
of  peace. 

I  believe  we  are  more  than  10  years 
ahead  of  other  countries  and  I  believe  in 
keeping  that  knowledge  to  ourselves  and 
under  our  own  control,  because  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  America  wiU  not  abuse  that  control. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  follow  or  to  comprehend  the  alarm 
which  appears  to  attend  our  efforts  to 
secure  the  inclusion  of  military  person¬ 
nel  in  this  program.  At  no  point,  as 
some  have  indicated,  do  we  attempt  to 
place  control  of  the  atomic  program  in 
the  hands  of  representatives  of  the  War 
or  Navy  Departments.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  record  and  see  just  where 
we  stand.  The  bill  provides: 

There  are  hereby  established  within  the 
Commission:  (A)  a  general  manager — 

We  did  not  ask  that  he  be  a  military 
man.  Then  the  bill  provides  that  there 
shall  be  established  a  Division  of  Re¬ 
search.  We  did  not  ask  that  the  director 
of  that  division  be  a  military  man. 

There  is  established  a  Division  of  Pro¬ 
duction.  We  have  not  asked  that  the 
head  of  the  Division  of  Production  be  a 
military  man. 

There  is  also  established  a  Division  of 
Engineering,  and  we  did  not  ask  that  the 
head  of  that  division  be  a  military  man. 
But  then  there  is  the  Division  of'Mili- 
tary  Application  and  we  simply  are  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  people  who  fight  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  battles  and  who  win  its  wars  on 
the  field  of  battle  shall  be  the  people 
who  shall  decide  the  policies  of  the 
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Division  of  Military  Application.  They^ 
are  the  people  who  test  and  use  the 
equipment.  They  are  the  ones  primarily 
whose  lives  are  at  stake.  That  they 
should  direct  the  policies  of  their  own 
department  seems  to  me  to  be  reason¬ 
able  enough  and  it  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  in  keeping  with  the  action  we  have 
just  taken  in  voting  to  include  one  or 
more  persons  from  the  armed  forces  on 
the  personnel  of  the  Commission. 

I  think  we  all  are  agreed  here,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  time  after  time,  that 
the  only  real  value  of  atomic  energy  at 
the  present  time  is  its  military  value.  We 
hope  it  will  have  other  values  in  the 
future,  we  are  confident  that  other  values 
will  be  developed,  but  at  the  moment  the 
only  value  it  has  is  its  military  value.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  bill  that  the 
paramount  objective  of  our  present  effort 
is  the  common  defense  and  security  of 
this  Nation.  That  is  what  this  amend¬ 
ment  seeks  to  implement. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  I  can  recall  that 
in  the  testimony  before  our  committee 
the  distinguished  Mr.  Compton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  testified  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  10  years  before  the  civilian  uses 
of  this  thing  will  be  utilized  to  any  great 
extent.  Are  we  going  to  wait  all  that 
time  and  allow  the  other  features  of  the 
military  application  of  it  to  be  wander¬ 
ing  around? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  in  no  way  can  the  action  of  our 
committee  be  construed  as  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  field  of  atomic  energy  control 
over  to  military  personnel.  We  seek  to 
give  them  a  voice  in  it,  a  voice  which  they 
need  in  order  to  carry  on  the  defense  and 
to  further  the  security  of  this  country. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Elston:  Page  6,  line  2,  after 
“(a)",  strike  out  the  word  “representative’* 
and  Insert  the  word  “member”  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  amend¬ 
ment  has  already  been  adopted. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  It  was  an  amendment 
to  the  other  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  It  was  to  this 
section. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  speaking 
before  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  General  Groves 
which  he  gave  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  You  will  recall  that  re¬ 
cently  we  appropriated  $375,000,000  for 
the  Manhattan  project  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  its  work  and  for  further 
research  in  connection  with  atomic  en¬ 
ergy.  There  has  been  raised  in  debate  a 
question  about  whether  or  not  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  Army  will  be  beneficial 
at  all  from  an  industrial  standpoint.  So 
I  want  to  read  from  the  testimony  of 


General  Groves  before  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  during  the  month  of 
May  of  this  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [jMr. 
Hendricks]  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Hendricks.  General,  the  public  some¬ 
times  gets  the  idea  that  the  Army  should  not 
be  in  control  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  that  it 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  scientists  and 
let  them  develop  energy  for  industrial  uses 
and  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Can  you  give 
us  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  atomic  energy  for  the  use  of  the 
public  is  being  delayed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Army  controls  the  atomic  bomb? 

General  Groves.  The  fact  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  atomic-energy  program  is 
under  the  Army,  in  my  opinion,  neither  im¬ 
pairs  nor  delays  in  any  way  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  peacetime  uses.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  Army^and  I  may  be  a  little 
biased  as  the  Administrator — ^has  been  of 
such  a  nature  that,  in  fact,  the  peacetime 
uses  of  atomic  energy  will  be  discovered  much 
sooner  than  they  would  be  otherwise,  and 
that  they  Will  be  developed  on  a  broader  and 
on  a  much  better  basis  than  they  would  have 
been  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  And  our  scientists  are  now 
working  with  the  Army  along  that  line? 

General  Groves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Doing  experimental  work? 

General  Groves.  We  are  doing  considerable 
work  in  development  of  this  energy  for  peace¬ 
time  use.  We  are  arranging,  for  example,  the 
distribution  of  radioactive  isotopes  for  re¬ 
search  programs.  They  are  very  difficult  to 
make.  They  are  dangerous  to  make,  and  they 
are — most  of  them — involved  in  unknown 
processes.  We  are  arranging  to-  do  that  and 
we  are  doing  it  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Washington, 
and  we  expect  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
actual  distribution  will  take  place.  . 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairrnan,  that  that  is 
an  answer  to  the  claim  of  some  that  if 
the  Army  continues  its  control  of  the 
Manhattan  project  or  has  any  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Commission,  that  they 
will  delay  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  for  industrial  purposes. 

I  want  to  join  in  the  statement  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes] 
just  made  that  it  is  exceedingly  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  member  of  the  Military 
Application  Committee  be  from  the 
armed  services.  If  you  will  read  the  sec¬ 
tion  you  will  find  that  he  can  do  nothing 
except  under  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  for  it  is  provided: 

The  Commission  shall  require  each  such 
division  to  exercise  such  of  the  Commission’s 
powers  under  this  act  as  the  Commission 
may  determine — 

Since  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Military  Application  will  be  engaged  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  handling  of  military  mat¬ 
ters,  its  head  should  be  someone  who  is 
trained  in  military  subjects. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  speak¬ 
ers  repeatedly  impressed  upon  us  the 
fact  that  S.  1717,  an  act  for  the  de- 
welopment  and  control  of  atomic  energy, 
was  without  question  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  legislation  that  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  House. 

Faithfully  I  listened  to  the  debate. 
However,  nothing  was  said  that  would 
cause  me  to  change  my  mind,  except  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham],  I  ask 


the  Members  to  read  the  remarks  of  this 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman;  it 
will  give  you  something  to  think  about. 
We  again  heard  about  the  consequences 
if  we  did  not  take  this  legislation  and 
what  would  happen  to  us.  They  are  the 
same  old  catalog  arguments  that  have 
been  presented  on  almost  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  come  .before  the 
House:-  You  take  this — or  else. 

The  committee  has  been  working  on 
this  legislation  for  some  several  months, 
and  as  stated  by  many  speakers,  the 
more  they  discussed  it  the  less  they 
knew  about  it  and  the  more  confused 
and  befuddled. they  became.  How  can 
the  Members  of  the  committee  expect  to 
present  this  legislation  to  the  House  and 
in  a  couple  of  hours  digest  it  and  de¬ 
termine  what  should  be  done? 

One  of  the  speakers  yesterday  pointed 
out  why  we  should  accept  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  then  pointed  out  why  we  should 
not  accept  this  legislation.  Was  for  it 
and  against  it.  Pointed  out  the  conse¬ 
quences  we  would  suffer  and  the  trouble 
It  would  cause  if  we  accepted  it,  and  the 
consequences  we  would  suffer  if  we  did 
not  take  it. 

Then  the  argument  against  having  a 
member  of  the  War  Department  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Commission.  Personally, 
I  feel  the  War  Department  should  con¬ 
trol  the  commission.  The  atomic 
bomb,  and  the  further  development  and 
control  of  atomic  energy,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  is  a  weapon  of  war  and  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  And  the  War  Department  has 
done  a  good  job.  We  have  thus  far  had 
no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  the  handling 
of  atomic  matters.  Now  we  propose  to 
get  civilians  in  on  it.  A  civilian  com¬ 
mission  is  going  to  direct  the  show. 
Why  do  not  we  mind  our  own  business 
and  let  well  enough  alone  until  it  is 
firmly  established  what  direction  the 
affairs  of  the  world  may  take. 

We  seem  to  be  in  a  sharing  mood. 
Share  everything,  even  though  it  may 
eventually  destroy  us.  I  wonder  if  it 
has  ever  occurred  to  any  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  how  much  considera¬ 
tion  would  be  given  us  if  some  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  had  the 
atom  bomb  and  we  insisted  they  share 
it  with  us?  Now  does  not  that  make  you 
laugh  when  you  think  of  the  attitude 
some  nations  have  assumed  in  world 
affairs? 

Now  we  want  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  involve  us  in  atomic-energy 
discussions  with  these  same  nations. 
Why  not  mind  our  own  business  and 
leave  the  matter  rest  with  the  War  De¬ 
partment  until  such  a  time  as  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  indicate  to  us  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  they  want  Peace. 
I  have  faith  in  the  character,  integrity, 
and  ability  of  the  War  Department  and 
in  their  brilliant  records  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  I  have  faith  that  they 
can  handle  this  matter  satisfactorily, 
not  alone  satisfactorily  to  the  Congress, 
but  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world  as  well. 

This  legislation  should  be  given  fur¬ 
ther  thought  and  study  before  any  hur¬ 
ried  action  is  taken  by  this  House  which 
we  may  have  cause  to  regret. 
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I  am  In  favor  of  this  proposed  bill, 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment,  and  shall 
vote  to  recommit  the  bill  for  further 
study. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that'  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4:20  p.  m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California,  Mr. 
FOLGER,  and  Mr.  COOLEY  objected. 

Mr.  MAY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  4:20  p.  m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Douglas]. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  a  difference  between 
putting  a  military  man  in  as  head  of  the 
Division  of  Military  Application  and  put¬ 
ting  a  military  man  on  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  will  make  policy.  The 
Division  will  be  concerned  directly  with 
research.  This  is  work  for  a  scientist. 
During  the  war  radar,  rockets,  fighter 
planes,  jet-propelled  engines,  proximity 
fuses,  and  atomic  bombs  were  all  dis¬ 
covered  and  developed  either  by  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
or  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of 
Aeronautics.  None  of  these  discoveries 
were  made  or  developed  under  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  would  be  the  first  to  say  so.  They 
may  have  been  carried  out  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  but 
they  were  not  made  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  laboratories. 

The  head  of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 
was  a  man  named  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  a 
civilian.  The  head  of  that  laboratory 
now  is  Dr.  Bradbury,  a  civilian.  It  is  in 
Los  Alamos  that  the  atomic  bombs  are 
made  and  that  military  research  will  be 
carried  on.  We  need  a  scientist  at  the 
head  of  the  Division  of  Military  Applica¬ 
tion,  if  scientific  research  in  this  field  is 
to  go  ahead.  Making  an  atomic  bomb  is 
not  a  production  job,  it  is  a  laboratory 
job.  and  it  takes  a  scientist  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Buck]. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
thoughtful  and  able  Members  •  of  this 
House,  whose  opinions  all  of  us  respect, 
have  proposed  that  nothing  would  be  lost 
and  that  much  might  be  gained  by  post¬ 
poning  atomic-energy  legislation  6 
months  or  longer.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  there  is  a  compelling  reason 
why  such  postponement  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  our  form 
of  government.  Nothing  is  more  firmly 
grounded  in  our  beliefs  than  that  mili¬ 
tary  authority  in  America  must  be  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  civilian  authority.  Yet,  if 
this  legislation  is  now  postponed,  the 
military  are  left  in  sole  control  of  a  force 
so  awful  as  to  endanger  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  world.  When  our  country  has 
been  endangered  in  the  past,  have  we  re¬ 
placed  a  President  of  the  United  States 
with  an  admiral  or  a  general?  Of  course 
we  have  not.  We  believe  in  civilian  con¬ 
trol.  That  is  the  reason  this  legislation 
should  not  be  postponed. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  %ant  to  call  attention  at  this  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  Director  of  Military 
Application  is  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  end  is  therefore  not  exempt  from 
the  disability  existing  as  to  the  holding 
of  civilian  appointive  jobs  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  itself  are  exempt.  Therefore,  to 
quality  a  retired  officer  or  enlisted  man, 
as  well  as  an  active  officer  or  enlisted 
man  for  this  job,  we  will  have  to  put  in 
enabling  legislation  which  appears  in 
section  2  (d)  on  page  8  of  the  bill.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  imagine  turning  over  the 
military  application  of  this  superweapon 
of  all  times  to  a  civilian  and  providing 
that  that  particular  job  shall  not  be  filled 
by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces.  If 
there  is  any  position  created  by  this  legis¬ 
lation  for  which  members  of  the  armed 
forces  should  be  eligible,  it  is  this  par¬ 
ticular  job  of  Director  of  Military  Appli¬ 
cation.  We^have  1,5G0,000  men  who  are 
making  the  Army  or  Navy  their  career, 
and  there  are  many  highly  qualified  men 
among  them  who  could  take  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  directorship  of  mili¬ 
tary  application  which  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering.  For  that  reason,  I  am  vigor¬ 
ously  supporting  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

VOORHISl. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just  ask  this 
question:  Whether  it  does  not  seem  very 
“logical”  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  be  a  military  officer.  But  he  is 
not,  and  never  has  been  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  against  this  amendment 
for  a  little  different  reason  than  the  ones 
advanced.  A  number  of  Members  have 
said  that  this  work  of  the  production  of 
military  atomic  weapons  has  been  well 
carried  on.  If  so,  it  would  not  seem  wise 
to  change  the  fact  that  a  civilian  has 
been  at  the  head  of  it  and  that  a  civilian 
is  now  at  the  head  of  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  atomic  bomb  was  not  produced 
by  men  in  uniform,  but  by  scientists.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it  would  be 
good  policy  and  a  fine  gesture  if  we  did 
not  produce  more  bumbs  during  the  time 
while  negotiations  are  in  progress  to  try 
to  bring  about  internationai  controls. 
But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  abandoning  our 
further  development,  research,  or  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  military  field  until  we 
get  the  international  control  upon  which 
some  of  us  believe  everything  depends. 
If  I  feel  that  way,  I  feel  it  would  be 
unwise  to  run  the  risk  of  making  a 
change  here  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
be  calculated  to  decrease  the  efficiency 
of  the  military  application  work.  Re¬ 
member,  this  only  has  to  do  with  scien¬ 
tific  work.  It  does  not  have  to  do  with 
what  you  do  with  your  military  equip¬ 
ment  afterward,  but  only  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  work  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
If  you  want  that  development  to  con¬ 
tinue,  it  would  seem  wise  to  listen  to  the 
counsel  of  the  only  people  who  know  how 
to  do  it.  I  believe  it  would  be  wiser  to 
have  a  civilian  head  this  agency.  I  grant 
all  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  may 


sound  logical.  I,  too,  believe  it  sounds 
logical — military  application — military 
man  in  charge.  But  the  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  the  admirals,  for  example,  do  not 
direct  the  construction  of  battleships. 
An  admiral  runs  a  battleship  afterward, 
but  he  does  not  build  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
month  of  January  through  the  dust  of 
dead  men  I  walked  to  the  heart  of  a  city 
of  silence.  I  looked  upon  the  cold,  gray 
ashes,  the  mortal  coils  of  the  countless 
dead,  I  saw  Hiroshima.  My  mind  toyed 
with  the  tender  sensibilities  of  my  heart. 
I  could  not  laugh;  I  was  not  happy, 
neither  could  I  be  sad  or  permit  myself 
to  become  sentimental.  I  could  not  be 
sorry  that  it  had  happened,  for  I  realized 
that  Hiroshima  was  but  a  prelude  to  the 
abject  surrender  of  a  ruthless  enemy. 
Frankly,  I  could  not  comprehend  the 
real  meaning  of  it  all.  In  vain  I  tried 
to  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  the 
devastation  I  was  witnessing.  Hiro¬ 
shima,  a  thriving  city  of  many  thou¬ 
sands,  dedicated  to  a  dying  cause,  had, 
within  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  been 
swept  from  the  shores  of  sound  to  the 
great  realms  of  silence,  and  I  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  not  a  tear  had  been  shed  by 
any  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  dead  cities  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  are  silent  witnesses  of  the  ef¬ 
fective  forces  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
seared  and  dying  fiesh  on  the  bodies  of 
the  few  survivors  supply  the  living  tes¬ 
timony  which  speaks  of  destruction  the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed.  Atomic  energy  is  at  the 
moment  an  instrument  of  destruction. 
It  is  an  implement  of  war.  At  some  dis¬ 
tant  date  man  may  be  able  to  harness  it 
and  to  use  it  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
pursuits  of  peace,  but  everyone  admits 
that  it  is  now  the  deadliest  instrument 
of  destruction  that  the  genius  of  man¬ 
kind  has  devised.  I  for  one  am  there¬ 
fore  anxious  to  guard  it,  and  every  part 
and  parcel  of  it,  as  carefully  and  as  cau¬ 
tiously  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do. 

If  military  men  or  others  owing  al¬ 
legiance  to  this  country  were  to  divulge 
the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb  at  this 
time,  they  would  be  guilty  of  treason 
and  v/ould  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
death.  Do  we  need  others  to  help  keep 
the  secrets  involved  in  this  mysterious 
and  destructive  power?  Are  we  so 
anxious  to  apply  this  terrific  force  and 
ener'gy.  to  other  and  more  beneficial  uses 
that  we  are  willing  now  to  imperil  the 
military  secrets  that  are  now  being  kept 
inviolate?  All  this  talk  about  interna¬ 
tional  psychology  and  the  effect  that  the 
withholding  of  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb  may  have  upon  other  people  of  the 
world  just  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  the 
moment.  We  are  told  that  we  should 
throw  away  our  guns  before  we  go  to 
the  peace  table.  If  this  argument  is  car¬ 
ried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  should 
by  the  same  token  disband  our  armies 
and  sink  our  navies  and  at  a  time  when 
we  are  very  much  afraid — yes,  we  are 
afraid — of  the  dreadful  and  uncertain 
future. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
all  men  of  all  nations  should  deal  fairly 
and  frankly  one  with  the  other.  I  be- 
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lieve  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  Insist  upon  an  Immediate  termi¬ 
nation  of  unilateral  transactions  which 
have  handicapped  and  embarrassed  our 
military  men  during  the  v;ar  and  since 
war  ended.  If  we  have  an  ally  which  will 
not  even  permit  our  highest  ranking  mil¬ 
itary  ofiBcers  to  inspect  freely  territory 
which  has  been  conquered  or  liberated  by 
our  joint  efforts,  and  if  we  have  an  ally 
that  is  unwilling  to  advise  us  fully  re¬ 
garding  postwar  plans  and  programs,  an 
ally  which  will  tell  us  nothing  of  her  re¬ 
sources  or  manpower  and  nothing  of  de¬ 
mobilization  plans,  if  any  have  been 
adopted  and  approved,  should  be  dis¬ 
close  all  of  our  secrets  and  deliver  up  all 
of  our  instruments  of  destruction,  not 
knov^ng  what  use  may  be  made  of  them 
In  the  near  or  distant  future?  Certainly 
the  world  knows  that  America  will  never 
use  the  atomic  bomb  or  any  of  its  se¬ 
crets  in  aggressive  warfare,  but,  cer¬ 
tainly,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  share  the  secrets  with  all  the 
world. 

Not  a  single  sound  argument  has  been 
made  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  No  reason  has  been  shown 
why  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of 
America  should  not  serve  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  I,  frankly,  do  not  believe  a 
single  such  argument  can  be  made. 
Technically,  we  are  still  at  war.  The 
atomic  bomb  is  an  instrument  of  war  and 
we  still  have  confidence  in  the  members 
of  our  armed  forces  and  I  am  willing  for 
the  high  ranking  men  in  our  armed 
forces  to  know  and  be  advised  fully  con¬ 
cerning  all  of  the  developments  of  atomic 
energy.  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  Its  adoption  will 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  com¬ 
mittee  which,  -if  finally  established,  I 
hope,  will  guard  with  its  life  all  of  the 
military  secrets  and  all  of  the  future 
developments  which  may  play  a  vital  part 
if  war  should  ever  again  cux’se  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  (Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Polger]  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  POLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
distressed  that  there  is  now  about  to  be 
written,  with  what  has  already  been 
done,  all  over  the  face  of  this  bill  the 
substantial  announcement  to  the  world 
that  we  are  particularly  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  enlarge  our  military  prepara¬ 
tions  for  some  kind  of  a  war.  Coming 
back  to  what  we  did  a  while  ago,  “At 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces.”  That  is  not  said 
about  any  other  part  of  this  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  it  is  to  be  this  man  or  that  man 
in  civilian  hie,  a  man  of  any  particular 
employment. 

Then  we  turn  from  there  and  the  next 
thing  we  see  is,  “Division  of  Research.” 
No  requirement  as  to  who  he  shall  be. 
Division  of  Production.  No  requirement 
as  to  who  he  shall  be.  Division  of  Engi¬ 
neering.  Then  we  go  down  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Military  Application,  and  we 
added  this  amendment  in  bold  type, 
“The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.”  Then  we  turn  to  the  next 


page  and  we  see  "Military  liaison  Com¬ 
mittee,”  with  all  kinds  of  power,  with  the 
right  to  tell  the  Commission  what  they 
want  and  what  they  shall  do;  and  if  they 
do  not  do  it,  then  to  appeal  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  him  to  say  whether  they  shall 
have  their  authority  or  not.  It  looks 
militaristic  from  beginning  to  end  when 
you  put  all  those  things  in  here.  I  am  , 
sorry  that  this  has  been  the  case  by 
these  amendments,  placing  us  in  the 
position  of  hurrying  to  announce  we  are, 
above  all,  concerned  with  military  con¬ 
trol  of  the  policies  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8,  line  6: 

“(d)  Appointment  of  Army  and  Navy 
officers:  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
1940  ed.,  title  10,  sec.  576),  section  212  of  the 
act  entitled  ‘An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and 
for  other  purposes,’  approved  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  title  5,  sec. 
69a),  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895, 
and  for  other  purposes,’  approved  July  31, 
1894,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  ed.,  title  5, 
sec.  62),  or'any  other  law,  not  to  exceed  two 
active  or  retired  officers  omie  Army  or  the 
Navy  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  members 
of  the  Commission,  and  any  active  or  retired 
officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  may  serve  as 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Military  Applica¬ 
tion  established  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B)  of 
this  section,  without  prejudice  to  their  com¬ 
missioned  status  as  such  officers.  Any  such 
officer  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
or  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his 
pay  from  the  United  States  as  such  officer, 
an  apiount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
such  pay  and  the  compensation  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  (B) ,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  sec¬ 
tion  2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California:  Page  3,  line-  23,  after  the  word 
“Commission”,  add  the  following:  “Not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  any 
one  political  party.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min-- 
utes  on  his  amendment. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  a  little  discouraged  at 
the  experience  I  have  had  in  offering 
amendments.  Let  me  say,  however,  that 
every  amendment  I  have  offered  I 
thought  was  helpful  and  would  improve 
the  bin. 


The  amendment  I  am  offering  here  is 
to  Insure  that  the  Commission  members 
will  not  be  completely  taken  from  one 
party.  I  realize  that  the  men  who  will 
be  appointed  should  be  men  of  high 
caliber  and  men  who  have  no  particular 
Interest  in  politics,  but  when  I  look  back 
and  see  what  happened  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  when  I  find 
that  eight  members  of  it  were  of  one 
political  party,  when  there  are  public 
statements  made  that  men  were  ap¬ 
pointed  because  they  were  members  of 
a  party,  I  am  a  little  apprehensive  of 
what  could  happen  under  this  bill  to 
this  Commission. 

Undoubtedly  the  President  will  want 
to  appoint  men  on  their  qualifications 
only,  irrespective  of  their  party  affilia¬ 
tions,  but  the  thing  that  worries  me  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  men  who  sur¬ 
round  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  let  him  do  that.  They  will 
want  men  placed  on  the  Commission 
who  have  some  political  value  to  the 
party,  and  the  pressure  that  might  be 
placed  on  the  President  to  put  those 
party  men  on  who  ostensibly  have  the 
qualifications  would  be  so  great  that  he 
could  not  resist  it.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  of  offering  this  amendment. 
We  have  this  same  principle  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission,  we  have  it  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  amendment  would  insure  the 
Commission  being  bipartisan  by  not 
having  more  than  three  members  of  one 
political  party.  That  means  the  other 
two  would  be  from  other  political  par¬ 
ties.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  sound 
safeguard  to  place  on  the  President  in 
the  appointments  that  he  will  make  to 
this  (3ommission. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  it  not  safe  to  assume 
that  all  these  appointees  will  be  Amer- 
iC8lTlS  ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Cer¬ 
tainly. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  not  that  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That 
does  not  answer  my  question,  which  is  a 
silly  and  frivolous  one.  It  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  every  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  an  American,  but  we  know 
from  our  experience  that  every  day  cer¬ 
tain  men  from  the  Supreme  Court  are 
dabbling  in  partisan  politics. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  If  there 
ever  was  an  amendment  offered  to  this 
bill  or  a  statement  made  by  any  Member 
in  connection  with  anything  having  to 
do  with  the  bill  that  shows  how  ridicu¬ 
lous  the  bill  is,  it  is  the  gentleman’s 
amendment,  and  I  will  tell  him  why.  We 
hope  to  get  the  right  kind  of  people  on 
the  Commission — not  Democrats,  not 
necessarily  Republicans,  or  anything  else, 
but  the  gentleman  is  making  a  political 
issue  out  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  am  not 
making  any  political  issue  out  of  it  at  all. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  the 
one  who  takes  the  biased  view  in  this 
case  by  continually  dragging  in  Commu- 
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nists  and  other  red  herrings.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  insure  that  we  will  have  a  bal¬ 
anced  Commission.  I  am  trying  to  take 
away  from  the  President  the  pressure 
that  will  be  put  on  him  to  put  people  in 
there  because  of  their  politics. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  just  like  to  give  the  gentleman  the 
date  on  which  the  agreement  was  reached 
between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  It  was  reached  by  Tru¬ 
man,  Attlee,  and  King  on  the  5th  of  No¬ 
vember  1945.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  negotiated  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  amendment. 

Mrs.  ROGEns  of  Massachusetts.  I 
agree  it  has  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  And  it 
should  be  put  in  at  the  appropriate  place. 

I  hope  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
will  accept  this  amendment  in  the  spirit 
in  "Which  I  have  offered  it.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  I  want  a  balanced  Commission,  I 
want  the  best  men  we  can  get,  and  I 
want  to  take  the  heat  off  the  President 
so  he  can  select  that  kind  of  men  and  not 
have  to  listen  to  party  politicians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'ITie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cole  of  Mis¬ 
souri)  there  were — ayes  38,  noes  69. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  be  called  up  and  voted  on  as  they 
appear  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Research  assistance:  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  directed  to  exercise  Its  powers 
in  such  manner  as  to  Insure  the  continued 
conduct  of  research  and  development  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  fields  specified  below  by  private 
or  public  institutions  or  persons  and  to  as¬ 
sist  In  the  acquisition  of  an  ever-expending 
fund  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
in  such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  (including  contracts,  agreements, 
grants-ln-ald,  and  loans)  for  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities  relating 
to¬ 
il)  nuclear  processes; 

(2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic 
energy.  Including  processes,  materials,  and 
devices  related  to  such  production; 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioac¬ 
tive  materials  for  medical,  biological,  health, 
or  military  purposes; 

(4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioac¬ 
tive  materials  and  processes  entailed  In  the 
production  of  such  materials  for  all  other 
purposes,  including  Industrial  uses;  and 

(5)  the  protection  of  health  during  research 
and  production  activities. 

The  Commission  may  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  41,  sec.  6)  upon  certification  by  th* 


Commission  that  such  action  Is  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  the  common  defense  and  se¬ 
curity.  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising 
is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  may  make 
partial  and  advance  payments  under  such 
arrangements,  and  may  make  available  for 
use  in  connection  therewith  such  of  Its  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  as  It  may  deem  desirable. 
Such  arrangements  shall  contain  such  pro¬ 
visions  to  protect  health,  to  minimize  danger 
from  explosion  and  other  hazards  to  life  or 
property,  and  to  require  the  reporting  and  to 
permit  the  Inspection  of  work  performed 
thereunder,  as  the  Commission  may  deter¬ 
mine;  but  shall  not  contain  any  provisions 
or  conditions  which  prevent  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  scientific  or  technical  Information, 
except  to  the  extent  such  dissemination  is 
prohibited  by  law. 

(b)  Research  by  the  Commission:  Tlie  Com¬ 
mission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  con¬ 
duct,  through  its  own  facilities,  activities  and 
studies  of  the  types  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  above. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clason:  On 
page  11,  line  2,  after  the  period  on  line  2, 
Insert  "The  armed  services,  as  will  as  pri¬ 
vate  Individuals,  shall  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
gage  in  Independent  military  research  and 
to  enter  Into  research  and  development  con¬ 
tracts  with  nongovernmental  organizations 
provided  that  all  such  contracts  are  made 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.” 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  taken  from  the  words  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  committee  which 
are  set  forth  on  page  58.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  based  upon  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Kenney,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  In  his  testimony  before  our 
committee  he  pointed  out  that  the  Navy 
is  in  a  unique  position:  that  the  Navy  is 
the  greatest  user  of  power  and  the  largest 
power  engineering  organization  in  the 
world,  which  gives  it  an  interest  in  the 
development  and  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  power  uses. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  these  ships 
have  to  carry  fuel,  and  if  they  can  use 
atomic  energy  it  will  mean  much  to  them. 
He  pointed  out  also  that  there  are  two 
propositions  which,  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  have  given  the  Navy  great  con¬ 
cern.  The  first  of  them  has  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  the  armed  services  would 
be  adequately  taken  care  of  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  believe 
that  adequate  protection  for  the  Navy’s 
Interests  will  be  furnished  by  any  com¬ 
mission  which  is  appointed. 

The  second  proposition  is  whether  the 
armed  services  will  be  free  to  continue 
its  energetic  program  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
In  connection  with  that  program  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Navy  Department  is 
at  the  present  time  engaged  in  a  very 
large  research  and  development  activity. 
They  have  contracts  with  outside  private 
firms  and  they  wish  to  carry  them  on. 
Their  point  is  that  unless  an  amendment 
is  offered  in  this  bill  the  Navy  must  rely 
upon  an  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
in  this  bill  made  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  to  carry  on  these  con¬ 
tracts  and  this  research  development. 

Unfortunately  the  House  committee  in 
its  report  on  page  8,  section  3,  research, 
makes  no  mention  whatsoever  as  to  the 
right  of  the  armed  services,  either  the 


Army  or  the  Navy,  to  carry  on  their  own 
development  and  research  work.  Be¬ 
cause  of  that  there  is  no  interpretation 
by  the  House  or  its  committee  as  to  what 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  would  be  able 
to  do. 

In  view  of  the  position  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  Mr.  Kenney  stated  that  the 
Navy  Department  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  development  and  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  many  purposes,  particularly 
as  a  source  of  power  in  ship  propulsion. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  whereby  an 
extended  program  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
near  future  in  the  field  of  atomic  power 
for  use  in  ship  propulsion. 

The  Navy’s  plans  contemplate*  that 
eventually  such  a  program  will  be  carried 
out  by  projects  placetf  with  governmental 
organizations,  including  naval  labora¬ 
tories,  and  by  means  of  contracts  with 
private  educational  institutions  and 
commercial  organizations. 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Kenney,  I  feel 
that  the  House  ought  to  protect  the 
armed  services  in  this  regard.  The  only 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  put  in 
this  bill  words  which  will  Indicate  that 
the  House  agrees  with  the  Senate,  that 
the  proper  interpretation  of  this  bill  is 
that  the  armed  services  may  go  ahead 
with  the  work  which  they  have  already 
carried  on  with  such  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  during  the  war.  In  peace  it  is  going 
to  mean  much  more  to  the  United  States 
insofar  as  the  Navy  and  the  Army  are 
concerned  if  they  can  continue  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  research  work  which  they 
have  been  heading  up  over  the  last  5 
years. 

For  that  reasorl  I  have  offered  this 
amendment,  and  unless  it  is  in  the  bill,  as 
I  see  it,  the  Navy  might  be  wiped  out  by 
the  absolute  terms  of  this  legislation 
from  continuing  work  on  which  they 
have  already  expended  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  upon  which  they  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  also  run  into  more  mil¬ 
lions.  I  feel  it  is  very  important  that 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  carry  on  the  work  which  they 
have  developed  so  well  in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Clason]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathews:  On 
page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  "grants-ln-ald.” 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent 
the  giving  of  a  blank  check  of  unknown 
millions  of  the  taxpayers’  dollars  for  un¬ 
named  purposes  to  an  unformed  body  of 
men.  This  Commission  will  be  in  a 
position  of  spending  many  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars,  particularly  in  pay¬ 
ing  for  patents  and  royalties  thereon, 
and  for  its  own  expenses  and  salaries. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  go  so  far  as  to 
give  it  a  blank  check  in  the  form  of 
grants-in-aid.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

More  Important,  however,  I  am  of  the 
belief  from  talking  to  several  Members 
of  this  House  that  they  and  outsiders 
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in  business  and  industry  are  laboring 
under  a  misconception  about  this  bill. 
This  misconception  is  simply  this. 
They  are  assuming  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  the  necessity  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  license  and  the  ability  to  obtain 
that  license  will  be  simultaneous.  That 
is  not  correct.  The  moment  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signs  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed  all  re¬ 
strictions  on  ownership,  on  export  and 
Import,  on  transfer,  and  in  every  other 
respect  will  go  into  effect.  The  require¬ 
ments  for  the  licenses  will  go  into  effect, 
but  there  will  be  no  place  to  get  the 
licenses.  That  creates  the  gap,  the  hia¬ 
tus,  of  which  I  spoke  this  morning,  which 
will  put  the  whole  industry  in  an  uproar 
and  confusion. 

A  man  using  fissionable  material  or 
facilities  in  his  own  industry  for  his  own 
business  will  go  to  his  lawyer  and  say, 
“Tell  me  what  I  can  do  under  this  Act 
without  a  license,  or  what  I  have  to  have 
a  license  for.”  If  his  lawyer  is  very,  very 
smart  he  might  be  able  to  tell  him.  If 
he  tells  him  what  he  needs  a  license  for, 
the  man  may  say,  "Get  me  a  license.” 
The  lawyer  will  say,  “I  cannot.  The 
Commission  is  not  formed,  it  has  no  or¬ 
ganization,  it  has  no  employees,  it  has  no 
forms  of  application,  it  has  no  personnel 
to  make  an  inspection,  and  it  has  nobody 
to  make  a  decision.”  That  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  industry  will  be  in  if  this  bill  is 
passed  and  is  then  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
Commission  is  the  judge  of  its  own  ex¬ 
penditures.  Under  the  language  of  the 
bill  on  page  52,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  not  have  the  usual  accounting 
authority  over  the  Commission. 

The  bill  provides  that — 

The  acts  appropriating  such  sums  may 
appropriate  specified  portions  thereof  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  certification  of  the 
Commission  only. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  alone 
will  decide  aboyt  these  grants-in-aid,  and 
they  cannot  be  restricted  or  examined  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  That  is  right.  That 
is  why  it  is  a  real  blank  check. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mathews) 
there  Were — ayes  60,  noes  55. 

Mr.  HINSHAW  and  Mr.  BIEMILLER 
demanded  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  May  and 
Mi;.  Mathews. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
79,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

PRODUCTION  OP  FISSIONABLE  MATERIAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act, 
the  term  “produce,”  when  used  in  relation 
to  fissionable  material,  means  to  manufac¬ 
ture.  produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material, 
as  distinguished  from  source  materials  as 


defined  in  section  5  (b)  (1),  or  to  separate 
fissionable  material  from  other  substances 
In  which  such  material  may  be  contained  or 
to  produce  new  fissionable  material. 

(b)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  own  any  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  or  for  any 
person  to  produce  fissionable  material,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  extent  authorized  by  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  Ownership  and  operation  of  production 
facilities: 

(1)  Ownership  of  production  facilities: 
The  Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  owner 
of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  other  than  facilities  which  (A) 
are  useful  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  activities  in  the  fields  specified 
in  section  3,  and  (B)  do  not.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  have  a  potential  pro¬ 
duction  rate  adequate  to  enable  the  operator 
of  such  facilities  to  produce  within  a  reas¬ 
onable  period  of  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fissionable  material  to  produce  an  atomic 
bomb  or  any  other  atomic  weapon. 

2.  Operation  of  the  Commission’s  produc¬ 
tion  facilities:  The  Commission  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  produce  or  to  provide 
for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  in 
its  own  facilities.  To  the  extent  deemed  nec¬ 
essary,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
or  to  continue  in  effect,  contracts  with  per¬ 
sons  obligating  them  to  produce  fissionable 
material  in  facilities  pawned  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  research  and  development  con¬ 
tracts  authorizing  the  contractor  to  produce 
fissionable  material  in  facilities  owned  by  the 
Commission  to  the  extent  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  fissionable  material  may  be 
incident  to  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  under  such  contracts. 
Any  contract  entered  into  under  this  section 
shall  contain  provisions  (A)  prohibiting  the 
contractor  with  the  Commission  from  sub¬ 
contracting  any  part  of  the  work  he  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  perform  under  the  contract,  and 
(B)  obligating  the  contractor  to  make  such 
reports  to  the  Commission  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  with  respect  to  his  activities 
under  the  contract,  to  submit  to  frequent 
inspection  by  employees  of  the  Commission 
of  all  such  activities,  and  to  comply  with  all 
safety  and  security  regulations  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Any  con¬ 
tract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  par¬ 
agraph  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  Commission  that  such  action 
is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that 
advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and 
partial  and  advance  payments  may  be  made ' 
under  such  contracts.  The  President  shall 
determine  at  least  once  each  year  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  produced 
under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Operation  of  other  production  facili¬ 
ties:  Fissionable  material  may  be  produced 
in  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities  in  facilities  which,  under  paragraph 
(1)  above,  are  not  required  to  be  owned  by 
the  Commission. 

(d)  Irradiation  of  materials:  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  radioactive 
materials,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
expose  materials  of  any  kind  to  the  radiation 
incident  to  the  processes  of  producing  or 
utiliziag  fissionable  material. 

(e)  Manufacture  of  production  facilities: 
Unless  authorized  by  a  license  Issued  by  the 
Commission,  no  person  may  manufacture, 
produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  facilities  for 
the  production  of  fissionable  material.  Li¬ 
censes  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Commission  may  by  regu¬ 
lation  establish  and  shall  be  issued  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  standards  and  upon  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  will  restrict  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  facilities  to  effectuate  the 


policies  and  purposes  of  this  act.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a 
license  for  such  manufacture,  production, 
transfer,  or  acquisition  Incident  to  or  for  the 
conduct  of  research  or  development  activities 
in  the  United  States  of  the  types  specified  in 
section  3,  or  to  prohibit  the  Commission  from 
manufacturing  or  producing  such  facilities 
for  its  own  use. 

Committee  amendment: 

On  page  12,  line  20,  after  the  comma,  insert 
“except  as  authorized  by  the  Commission.” 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  merely 
means  that  without  that  amendment 
the  Commission  would  not  be  able  to  sub¬ 
contract  in  the  letting  of  licenses.  This 
was  put  in  by  the  committee  to  enable 
them  to  expand  their  operations  to  small 
business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f olows : 

Committee  amendment;  Page  13,  line  20, 
strike  out  the  word  “is”  and  Insert  “and 
persons  performing  pursuant  to  section  3 
(a),  section  4  (c)  (1)  (A)  and  (B),  or  sec¬ 
tion  7  are.” 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
corrective  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  May  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  13,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word  “is”  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “and 
persons  lawfully  producing  or  utilizing  fis¬ 
sionable  material  are.” 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hinshaw:  On 
page  11.  line  18,  after  the  word  “Commission”, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  words  '“as  agent  of 
■and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  committee  will  agree  to  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  line 
11,  page  11,  which  reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  own 
any  facilities  for  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  for  any  person  to  produce 
fissionable  material,  except  to  the  extent  au¬ 
thorized  by  subsection  (c). 

If  you  will  note  the  language  on  page 
43,  lines  4,  5,  and  6,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  acquire  and  purchase  land 
and  hold  real  and  personal  property  as 
agent  of,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  United 
States. 

The  language  I  have  used  here  is 
Identical  with  that  language  on  page  43. 

My  reason  for  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  because  of  the  definition  in  the 
bill  of  the  term  “person”  and  referring 
now  back  to  the  prohibition  on  page  11: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  own 
any  facilities — 

Please  note  that  the  definition  of  the 
term  “person”  means  not  only  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  corporation,  partnership,  and  so 
forth,  but  it  means  also  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof.  The  United 
States  is  included  in  the  term  “person.” 
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I  merely  ask  for  the  insertion  of  these 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  this 
section  shall  be  in  such  form  as  not  to 
conflict  with  the  definition  of  the  term 
“person.” 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  agree  to  accept  the  amendment,  as 
I  think  it  clarifies  the  matter.  It  is 
purely  clarifying  in  nature. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hinshaw)  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  2. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  14,  line  14: 

‘‘CONTROL  OF  MATERIALS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  materials; 

"(1)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act,  the 
term  ‘fissionable  material’  means  plutonium, 
uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope  235,  any 
other  material  which  the  Commission  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  capable  of  releasing  substantial 
quantities  -of  energy  through  nuclear  chain 
reaction  of  the  material  or  any  material 
artifically  enriched  by  any  of  the  foregoing; 
but  does  not  include  source  materials,  as 
defined  in  section  5  (b)  (1). 

“(2)  Government  ownership  of  all  fission¬ 
able  material:  All  right,  title,  and  Interest 
within  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  in  or  to  any  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial,  now  or  hereafter  produced,  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Commission  by 
virtue  of  this  act.  Any  person  owning  any 
Interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  or  own¬ 
ing  any  Interest  In  any  material  at  the  time 
when  such  material  is  hereafter  determined 
to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or  who  lawfully 
produces  any  fissionable  material  Incident 
to  privately  financed  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activities,  shall  be  paid  just  compensa¬ 
tion  therefor.  The  Commission  may,  by  ac¬ 
tion  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (4)  below,  authorize  any  such  person 
to  retain  possession  of  such  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial,  but  no  person  shall  have  any  title  in 
or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

“(3)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  after  60  days  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  to  (A)  possess  or  transfer 
any  fissionable  material,  except  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission,  or  (B)  export  from 
or  import  into  the  United  States  any  fission¬ 
able  material,  or  (C)  directly  or  indirectly 
engage  in  the  production  of  any  fissionable 
material  outside  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Distribution  of  fissionable  material: 
Without  prejudice  to  its  continued  ownership 
thereof,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  dis¬ 
tribute  fissionable  material,  with  or  without 
charge,  to  applicants  requesting  such  mate¬ 
rial  (A)  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  de¬ 
velopment  activities  either  independently 
or  under  contract  or  other  arrangement  with 
the  Commission,  (B)  for  use  in  medical 
therapy,  or  (C)  for  use  pursuant  to  a  license 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  7. 
Such  material  shall  be  distributed  in  such 
quantities  and  on  such  terms  that  no  ap¬ 
plicant  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  amount 
sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb  or  other  mili¬ 
tary  weapon.  The  Commission  is  directed 
to  distribute  sufficient  fissionable  material 
to  permit  the  conduct  of  widespread  inde¬ 
pendent  research  and  development  activity, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  de¬ 
termining  the  quantities  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  distributed,  the  Commission  shall 
make  such  provisions  for  its  own  needs  and 
Jor  the  conservation  of  fissionable  material  as 
It  may  determine  to  be  necerrary  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  for  the  future  development  of 


atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  not 
distribute  any  material  to  any  applicant,  and 
shall  recall  any  distributed  material  from 
any  applicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  ob¬ 
serve  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety 
standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize 
danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to 
life  or  property  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Commission,  or  who  uses  such  material  in 
violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  in  a  manner  other  than  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  application  therefor. 

“(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  fissionable 
material  or  any  interest  therein  outside  the 
United  States,  or  any  interest  in  facilities 
for  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
or  in  real  property  on  which  such  facilities 
are  located,  without  regard  to  the  provision 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S. 
C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  the  common  defense  and  se¬ 
curity,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising 
is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  partial  and 
advance  payments  may  be  made  under  con¬ 
tracts  for  such  purposes.  The  Commission 
is  further  authorized  to  take,  requisition,  or 
condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  interest 
in  such  facilities  or  real  property,  and  just 
compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

"(b)  Source  materials: 

"(1)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act,  the 
term  “source  material”  means  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commission,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rials;  but  includes  ores  only  if  they  contain 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials  in  such 
concentration  as  the  Commission  may  by 
regulation  determine  from  time  to  time. 

‘‘(2)-  License  for  transfers  required:  Unless 
authorized  by  a  license  Issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  no  person  may  transfer  or  deliver 
and  no  person  may  receive  possession  of  or 
title  to  any  source  material  after  removal 
from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature,  except 
that  licenses  shall  not  be  required  for  quan¬ 
tities  of  source  materials  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Commission,  are  unimportant. 

“(3)  Issuance  of  licenses:  The  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  establish  such  standards  for  the 
issuance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  licenses 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
source  materials  for  production,  research,  or 
development  activities  pursuant  to  this  act 
or  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  materials  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  national 
W'elfare.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  by  regulation  establish. 

“(4)  Reporting:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  orders 
requiring  repoi;ts  of  ownership,  possession, 
extraction,  refining,  shipment,  or  other  han¬ 
dling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  except  that  such  reports  shall  not 
be  required  with  respect  to  (A)  any  source 
material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of 
deposit  in  nature,  or  (B)  quantities  of  source 
materials  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting 
of  which  will  discourage  Independent  pros¬ 
pecting  for  new  deposits. 

“(5)  Acquisition:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  take, 
requisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
supplies  of  source  materials  or  any  Interest 
in  real  property  containing  deposits  of  source 
materials  to  the  extent  it  deems  necesSary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  .Any 
purchase  made  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  the  common  defense  and 
security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising 
is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  partial  and 
advance  payments  may  be  made  thereunder. 
The  Commission  may  establish  guaranteed 


prices  for  all  source  materials  delivered  to  it 
within  a  specified  time.  Just  compensation 
shall  be  made  for  any  property  taken,  requisi¬ 
tioned,  or  condemned  under  this  paragraph. 

“(6)  Exploration:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  conduct  and  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  exploratory  operations,  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  inspections  to  determine  the 
location,  extent,  mode  of  occurrence,  use,  or 
conditions  of  deposits  or  supplies  of  source 
materials,  making  just  compensation  for  any 
damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Such 
exploratory  operations  may  be  conducted  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  but  such 
investigations  and  Inspections  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 

"(7)  Public  lands:  All  uranium,  thorium, 
and  all  other  materials  determined  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  be 
peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material,  contained,  in  whatever 
concentration,  in  deposits  in  the  public  lands 
are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States:  except  that  with  respect  to  any  loca¬ 
tion,  entry,  or  settlement  made  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  no  reservation 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made,  if  such 
reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any 
existing  or  Inchoate  rights  or  privileges  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  or 
would  otherwise  enjoy:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  person,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association,  which  had  any  part,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  project,  may  benefit  by  any  location, 
entry,  or  settlement  upon  the  public  domain 
made  after  such  person,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  association  took  part  in  such  project. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to 
be  inserted  in  every  patent,  conveyance,  lease, 
permit,  or  other  authorization  hereafter 
granted  to  use  the  public  lands  or  their 
mineral  resources,  under  any  of  which  there 
might  result  the  extraction  of  any  materials 
so  reserved,  a  reservation  to  the  United  States 
of  all  such  materials,  whether  or  not  of  com¬ 
mercial  value,  together  with  the  right  of 
the  United  States  through  its  authorized 
agents  or  representatives  at  any  time  to  enter 
upon  the  land  and  prospect  for,  mine,  and 
remove  the  same,  making  just  compensation 
for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby. 
Any  lands  so  patented,  conveyed,  leased,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  may  be  used,  and  any 
rights  under  any  such  permit  or  authoriza¬ 
tion  may  be  exercised,  as  if  no  reservation  of 
such  materials  had  been  made  under  this 
subsection;  except  that  when  such  use  re¬ 
sults  in  the  extraction  of  any  such  material 
from  the  land  in  quantities  which  may  not 
be  transferred  or  delivered  without  a  license 
under  this  subsection,  such  material  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Commission  may  require  delivery  of  such 
material  to  it  by  any  possessor  thereof  after 
such  material  has  been  separated  as  such 
from  the  ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If 
the  Commission  requires  the  delivery  of  such 
material  to  it,  it  shall  pay  to  the  person 
mining  or  extracting  the  same,  or  to  such 
other  person  as  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  entitled  thereto,  such  sums,  including 
profits,  as  the  Commission  deems  fair  and 
reasonable  for  the  discovery,  mining,  develop¬ 
ment,  production,  extraction,  and  other  serv¬ 
ices  performed  with  respect  to  such  material 
prior  to  such  delivery,  but  such  payment 
shall  not  Include  any  amount  on  account  of 
the  value  of  such  material  before  removal 
from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature.  If  the 
Commission  does  not  require  delivery  of  such 
material  to  it,  the  reservation  made  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  of  no  further  force 
or  effect. 

“(c)  Byproduct  materials: 

"(1)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  act,  the 
term  ‘byproduct  material’  means  any  radio¬ 
active  material  (except  fissionable  material) 
yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by  exposure  to 
the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of 
producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material.” 
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Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with,  with  the  undersanding  that  any 
amendments  may  be  offered  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  places. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
how  many  amendments  are  there  at  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  16 
amendments. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  How 
many  committee  amendment  are  there? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Three  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  three 
more. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  an  effort  to  deprive  any  one  from 
offering  an  amendment  at  the  appropri¬ 
ate  place  in  the  bill,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  Speaker  is  anxious  to  conclude  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  on  account  of 
a  very  crowded  calendar,  we  want  to  save 
time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the 
gentleman  tell  us  when  he  expects  to 
have  the  Committee  rise? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  If  I  may  quote  the 
Chairman  and  also  the  Speaker,  I  think 
there  is  an  understanding  to  rise  at  5:30. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  will  agree  to  rise  at  5:30,  I 
will  not  object;  otherwise  I  will  have  to 
object. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  bill  and  should  be 
read  section  by  section  so  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  may  understand  it;  therefore  I 
object. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(2)  Distribution:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  distribute,  with  or  without 
charge,  byproduct  materials  to  applicants 
seeking  such  materials  for  research  or  de¬ 
velopment  activity,  medical  therapy,  indus¬ 
trial  uses,  or  such  other  useful  applications 
as  may  be  developed.  In  distributing  such 
materials,  the  Commission  shall  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  applicants  proposing  to  use  such 
materials  in  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activity  or  medical  therapy.  The 
Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  byprod¬ 
uct  materials  to  any  applicant,  and  shall  re¬ 
call  any  distributed  materials  from  any  ap¬ 
plicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe  or 
who  falls  to  observe  such  safety  standards 
to  protect  health  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Commission  or  who  uses  such  materials  in 
violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  in  a  manner  other  than  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  application  therefor. 

(d)  General  provisions: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  not  distribute 
(A)  any  fissionable  or  source  material  to  any 
person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under  or  with¬ 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or 
to  any  foreign  government. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  establish  by 
regulation  a  procedure  by  which  any  person 
who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  distribution  or 
refusal  to  distribute  to  him,  or  the  recall 
from  him,  of  any  fissionable  or  Ibyproduct 
materials  or  with  the  issuance,  refusal,  or 
revocation  of  a  license  to  him  for  the  transfer 
or  receipt  of  source  materials  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  determination  by  a  board  of 
appeal  consisting  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  may  in 


its  discretion  review  and  revise  any  decision 
of  such  board  of  appeal. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  20,  line  10,  strike  out  "person"  and 
insert  “individual.” 

Page  10,  line  14,  strike  out  “person”  and 
Insert  “Individual.” 

Page  20,  line  15,  alter  the  word  “project”, 
insert  “unless  first  authorized  so  to  do  by 
the  Commission.” 

Page  22,  line  22,  after  the  word  “distribute” 
Insert  “(A).” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  22,  line  23, 
strike  out  the  words  "or  source.” 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  22,  line  22. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  offered  by  .Mr.  Thomason  for 
the  committee  amendment: 

Page  22,  line  22,  strike  out  all  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(1)  The  Commission  shall  not — ■ 

“(A)  Distribute  any  .fissionable  material 
to  (1)  any  person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under 
or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  (li)  any  foreign  government,  or  (iii) 
any  person  within  the  United  States  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distribution 
of  such  fissionable  material  to  such  person 
would  be  Inimical  to  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

“(B)  License  any  person  to  transfer  or  de¬ 
liver,  receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or  ex¬ 
port  from  the  United  States  any  source  mate¬ 
rial  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the 
issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person  for  such 
purpose  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security.” 

Page  18,  beginning  in  line  1,  strike  out 
“and  no  person  may  receive  possession  of  or 
title  to”  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof”,  receive 
possession  of  or  title  to,  or  export  from  the 
United  States.” 

Page  23,  line  11,  strike  out  “transfer  or 
receipt”  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “transfer, 
delivery,  receipt,  or  exportation.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  clarifying  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thomason: 
Page  20,  line  4.  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  the  word 
“enjoy”  in  line  9,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "subject  to  valid  claims  existing 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  the 
amendment  correctly,  it  proposes  on  page 
20  to  strike  out  the  language  between  line 
4  and  line  9  and  to  substitute  merely 
langaguge  reading  “subject  to  existing 
claims.” 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
language  reads  “subject  to  valid  claims 
existing  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 


of  this  act.”  May  I  add  that  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  too  familiar  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  except  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  tells 
me  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
sent  this  amendment  over,  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  it  does  not  change  the 
meaning  or  the  import  of  the  language 
in  the  bill  but  merely  clarifies  it  to  con¬ 
form  to  existing  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  proposed  to  be  stricken, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  determine  its  mean¬ 
ing,  seeks  to  make  clear  that  valid 
claims  are  not  violated  or  rights  are  not 
lost. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  That  is  correct,  and 
the  substitute  does  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Danota.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  says  it  does  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  That  is  what  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
counsel  for  the  committee  advise  me,  and 
that  it  was  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  While  I 
am  here,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  also  whether  the  com¬ 
mittee  proposes  to  do  anything  about 
the  matter  on  the  same  page  to  which 
I  drew  attention  yesterday?  I  pointed 
out  yesterday  that  the  language  in  the 
bill,  which  reads:  “The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  cause  to  be  inserted  in 
every  patent,  conveyance,  lease,  permit, 
or  other  authorization  hereafter  granted 
to  use  the  public  lands  or  their  mineral 
resources,”  apparently  would  not  apply 
similar  requirements  to  lands  in  the  na¬ 
tional  forest  administered  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  unles  sthey  went  to 
patent. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  My  information  is 
that  it  is  subject  to  existing  Executive 
orders  which  cover  the  subject,  and 
therefore  the  committee  would  have  no 
other  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  then  what 
would  happen  in  a  situation  like  this; 
Claims  are  filed  in  the  national  forests 
simply  by  the  act  of  the  individual  who 
files  the  claim.  He  goes  out  with  a 
hatchet  and  pencil  and  makes  his  loca¬ 
tion.  Within  a  certain  number  of  days 
he  files  that  location  notice,  if  he  desires, 
in  the  county  courthouse.  But  from 
the  time  that  he  has  put  up  his  notice 
there  he  may  mine  that  particular 
claim  if  he  does  a  certain  amount  of 
development  each  year,  called  assess¬ 
ment  work. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  if  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  committee  is 
adopted,  this  is  just  about  as  plain  as  it 
could  be  made,  because  it  is  all  subject 
to  valid  claims  existing  on  the  date  of 
the  act.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no 
violence  done  to  the  existing  claims. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
that  is  probably  -correct,  and  certainly 
I  am  not  objecting  to  that.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  draw  attention  to  another  matter 
in  the  language  that  follows.  I  assume 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  from  line 
16  on  is  to  make  a  specific  reservation 
and  have  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
put  it  in  any  form  of  mineral  permit  he 
administers.  I  am  wondering  why  you 
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do  not  do  the  same  for  lands  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  a  permit  system  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  certain  lands  in  the  National 
Forests  in  South  Dakota  which  are  what 
we  call  Federal  game  sanctuaries.  Un¬ 
der  that  system,  prospecting  permits  and 
mining  permits  are  issued  but  they  are 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  me.  I  am 
not  seeking  to  tighten  the  bill  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  in  all  fairness  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  I  thought  I  should  point  out  that 
there  are  mining  permits  which  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  If  the  Committee  does  not  care 
to  do  anything  about  it,  it  is  immaterial 
to  me. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  ’  Existing  claims  are 
not  affected  in  any  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Elston:  On 
page  23,  strike  out  subsection  (2). 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  offering  this  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  from  the  bill  a  rather  strange 
form  of  procedure.  This  section  you  will 
notice  touches  on  control  of  materials. 
The  Commission  under  this  section  has 
the  power  and  authority  to  distribute 
materials  which  may  vitally  affect  the 
private  industry  of  the  Nation.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  this  section 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Commission  shall  establish  by  regula¬ 
tion  a  procedure  by  which  any  person  who 
Is  dissatisfied  with  the  distribution  or  refusal 
to  distributeto  him,  or  the  recall  from  him, 
of  any  fissionable  or  byproduct  materials,  or 
with  the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revocation  cf 
a  license  to  him  for  the  transfer  or  receipt 
of  source  materials  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  determination  by  a  board  of  appeal 
consisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Commission. 

You  will  note  that  the  Commission 
appoints  its  own  board  of  appeal  to  pass 
on  a  question  which  may  mean  life  or 
death  to  an  industry,  because  if  the  time 
comes  when  fissionable  material  is  used 
for  industrial  purposes  it  may  make  or 
break  a  company  to  be  able  to  get  it  or 
not  get  it.  The  Commission  makes  an 
order  on  the  use  of  fissionable  material, 
and  if  a  person  is  aggrieved  by  the  order 
of  the  Commission,  he  may  appeal,  but 
he  appeals  to  a  board  of  appeal  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
Commission.  If  a  person  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  board  of  appeal, 
he  does  not  appeal  to  the  courts.  The 
only  recourse  he  has  under  this  section 
is  to  do  what  is  provided  for  in  the  last 
sentence  of  this  section,  which  I  read: 

The  Commission  may  in  its  discretion  re¬ 
view  and  revise  any  decision  of  such  board 
of  appeal. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  ap¬ 
points  the  board  of  appeal  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  makes  its  own  choice  pf 
membership.  If  the  person  or  company 


aggrieved  is  not  satisfied  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  board  of  appeal,  which  the 
Commission  appoints,  such  person  or 
company  appeals  back  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  itself.  That  is  about  the  strangest 
appeal  procedure  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  submit  that  it  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  bill,  and  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Administrative  Code  of 
Procedure,  which  we  adopted  some  time 
ago  in  this  House,  should  apply. 

Under  that  code  an  appeal  could  be 
had  to  the  courts  of  the  land.  That 
code  was  inserted  in  this  bill  by  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  commit¬ 
tee,  and  it  was  made  applicable  to  any 
decision  of  the  Commission.  But  since 
this  separate  section  remains  here  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  construed  as  a  special 
section  and  as  an  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  appeal  provisions  laid  down  in  the 
administrative  code  of  procedure  if  it  is 
not  stricken  out.  Therefore,  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  strike  this  special 
appeal  section  out  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Does  that  mean  if  the 
Atomic  Commission  should  manage,  as 
Mr.  Lilienthal  predicts  it  will,  to  gener¬ 
ate  heat  and  electrical  energy  for  com¬ 
mercial  use,  since  it  has  the  power  to 
license  this  and  sell  it  to  the  public,  if 
an  industry  was  not  satisfied  with  what 
it  got,  it  could  only  appeal  to  this  board? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  This  is  not  the  section 
under  which  you  appeal  with  reference 
to  the  issuance  of  a  license.  This  is  the 
section  under  which  you  would  appeal 
from  an  order  of  the  Commission  allo¬ 
cating  fissionable  or  byproducts  material, 
which  would  be  about  the  same  thing  be¬ 
cause  if  you  have  a  license  and  cannot 
get  the  material,  the  license  would  be 
meaningless. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  is  merit  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
do  think  there  ought  to  be  some  appeal 
from  the  acts  of  the  Commission,  but 
since  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
covered  by  the  Administrative  Appeals 
Act  it  seems  to  me  it  is  more  or  less  un¬ 
necessary.  In  my  judgment,  it  seems  to 
be  a  rather  awkward  procedure. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  As  I  understood 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  by  striking 
out  this  very  awkward  attempt  at  pro¬ 
viding  an  appeals  section  we  therefore 
put  this  bill  under  the  appeal  provisions 
of  the  code  of  administrative  procedure 
over  which  the  Congress  has  labored  for 
so  many  years. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Where 
would  that  leave  the  situation?  I  mean, 
where  would  that  leave  a  person  under 
the  circumstances  described  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield,  may  I 
say  we  not  only  depend  on  the  code  of 
administrative  procedure,  which  we 
adopted  some  time  ago  in  the  House  and 
which  is  now  law,  but  to  make  certain 
that  every  kind  of  appeal  that  you  might 


take  from  an  order  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  could  be  taken,  we  wrote 
into  this  bill  that  the  code  of  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure  should  apply.  The 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  committee 
appears  on  pages  45  and  46  of  the  bill. 
So,  if  the  section  which  I  am  endeavoring 
to  strike  from  the  bill  is  stricken  from 
the  bill,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  fully 
protected  under  the  code  of  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure  plus  the  committee 
amendment  which  appears  on  pages  45 
and  46  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had 
offered  in  committee  an  amendment  put¬ 
ting  this  under  the  terms  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  THOMASON.  So  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  not  only  rather  cumber¬ 
some  but  superfluous. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  What  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  was.  What  would  be 
the  practical  effect  on  a  person  if  he  felt 
he  had  been  unjustly  treated? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  My  reply  to  that  is, 
from  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  he  oould  appeal  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  if  he  still  felt  aggrieved  he 
would  have  the  right  of  judicial  review. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Such  a  person 
would  hire  a  lawyer  and  proceed  under 
the  code  of  judicial  procedure  which  we 
have  set  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanham  :  On 
page  15,  line  24,  after  the  word  “material”, 
insert  "owned  by  it.” 

[Mr.  LANHAM  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  chairman.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided; 
and  there  were— ayes  69,  noes  39. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOM.^SON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  John  J.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

'PSQTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SEN^a®*^ 

A  fuiTftwK^imssage  from  tjj»-«^n^e,  by 
Mr.  Gatling7'i*^em;(>i«f!g  clerk,  an¬ 
nounced  thattJ}^!5?«a^^  agrees  to  the 

report  of^jb«^t!ommitteeoT'«Q^erence  on 

thedisafreeing  votes  of  the  f»t<Hpuses 
«irthe  amendments  of  the  Senatet&'«ie 
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TiLtlii-SURY— PO ST  OPFICE  aPPHOPRIaTIOII  BILL*  Both.  Houses  agreed  to  a  further  con—  j 
ference  report  on  this  hill,  H,  R,  5452  (pp.  9571-2,  9621),  This  hill  xvill 
sent  to  the  President, 


7*  WOMTSPS  RIGcEiTS,  Rejected  S,  J,  Res*  6l,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Coi^iitu— 
tion'Woviding  for  equal  rights  for  men  and  women  (vote  was  38  for,  35/4gainst, 
hut  2/\was  required)  (pp,  9527-35)*  / 

V  / 

S*  MIHEEALS*  ^Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  S,  I236,  to  amend  thp^'^Mincral  Leas¬ 
ing  ^ct  in^der  to  promote  development  of  oil  and  gas  on  the  pi^lic  domain  (p, 

9549). 

/ 

96  BAl'JKIHG-  AHD  CURREiKY,  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  xeport  on  H,  R, 


4590,  to  authoriz^the  use  hy  industry'-  of  Government  silv 


This  hill  will  now 


•sent  to  the  President, 


3nce  Xepoi 

Llv^  (ppo 

J 

/ 


9550,  960^5). 


/ 


lOo  HeWaII,  The  Terri  tori  se  and  Insilar  Affairs  Committed  reported  \\rithout  amendment 
PI,  R*  3361*  to  provide  ^at  U,  S,  use  of  lands  in  Hawaii  for  war  purposes  which 
may  prevent  the  performance  of  any  condition  of  j^^le,  shall  not  cause  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  the  lands  (s,  Rept.^762)  (p,  9536)*  / 


July  19 


11*  liiBOR-PEDERaL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION  BILL^'^  Agreed  to  a  f\u:ther  conference  re¬ 
port  on  this  hill,  H.  R*  6739 »  whiem  mg^fies  the  rURB  item  so  a,s  to  lorovent 
it  from  organizing  or  assisting  in  o^anizing  of  agricultural  laborers  as  tba,t 
tern  is  defined  in  the  Pair  Labor  Stto^rds  Act  (pp,  9621-2 ) . 

A 

12*  UEeSCO*  Chairman  Bloom  of  the  Po^eign  Affa^xs  Committee  requested  House  con¬ 
currence  in  tPie  Senate  amendme^s  to  H*  J*  l^s,  3^5  >  “to  provide  for  U,  S*  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  United  Native, Educational ,^''Ecientific,  and  Cult'ural  Organi¬ 
zation,  hut  withdrew  the  request  temporarily  ai^er  discussion  (p;j-.96  22)* 

13*  COHGRESSIORAL  REORGA.'ilZAT^E,  Rep,  Monroney,  Okla.'v  inserted  and  discussed  the 
House  report  on  the  congressional-reorganization  hii^i  S,  2177  (pP»  9623-35)* 

/ 

l4,  SUBSIDIES;  TAXATION.^Rep,  Rogers,  Mass,,  recommended  reli^uction  of  taxes  in  the 
amount  of  discontirfnied  subsidies,  saying  ’^the  people  sho^d  not  pay  twice” 

(p,  9636K  y 

15*  PRICE  COiJTROL*^^ Rep,  Bryson,  S,  C*  ,  spoke  in  favor  of  price-conCfol  cohtinuatioi 
and  express^  the  hope  that  a  satisfactory  compromise  will  he  worked  out  (]pp, 

9636-7).  /  •  \ 

16*  CORTRAC^,  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S,  l477*  >P  author¬ 
ize  a^ief  in  certain  cases  where, work,  su^Dplies,  or  services  have  hcer^.f'ur- 
nisJ^ed  for  Goverrjuent  •under  contracts  during  the  war  (H,  Rept*  2576)  (p*  *516 3^)* 


17*  E|0tjCATIOH;  LaM)S»  The  Public  Lands  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H,  R,  \ 
^7038,  to  provide  for  sale  of  certain  imhlic  lands  in  the  States  for  the  use 
J  benefit  of  the  State  public  educational  institutions  (H.  Rept,  25SO) (p,  .9638) . 


^  4  - 


IS.  PERSONm.  Concurred  in  Senate  amencL-ae,nt  to  H.R.  6432,  to  permit  de-artnent  ar 
agency  heads  to  designate  disbursing  officers  ,to  make  payments  of  clairas  dirV" 
ectly  to  Government  enroloyees  ano.  lormer  employees  for  the  difference  bcti/®^ 


''^mounts  of  overtime,  leave,  and  holiday  coit^ensation  computed  at  do.y  ratej^nd 


overtime,  leave,  and  holiday  compensation  computed  at  night  rates  -oursuadt  to 
Comptroller  General  decisions  (n*  9376)  Ihis  bill  will  now  be  sent  toAho 
President. 


15.  TIAIER  Pd^jLUTION.  Rep.  Pittenger,  Ilinn. ,  tirged  immediate  action  on  /legislation 
to  control  and  prevent  water  pollution  (pn*  9576-7). 


_  . 

20.  P-ESEARCH;  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Continued  debate  on  S,  1717,  for  the  control  and  dev- 
..  -  .  elopment  of  atomic  energy  (up.  9591-621).  _ 


21.  CREEIT  UNIOES.  ^currod  in.  Senate  ar:ondncnt  to  H.R.  637 y' to  amend  the  federal 
Credit  Union  Act  as  to  permit  recovery  within  two  yeaZs  of  charges  for 
greater  amounts  of  H^nterest  than  are  allowed  under  they^ct;  to  provide  for  is¬ 
suance  of  shares  in  )ji^int  tenancy;  to  CvUthorize  payments  from  union  funds  of 
premiums  for  bonds  reql^irod;  and  to  limit  individua^oans  to  $200  or  10^^  of  ' 
the  paid-in  and  linimpai^^d  capital  a,rfl  surplus  of  credit  union,  or  not  in 
excess  of  $300  unless  the\amount  over  $300  is  ad/^quately  secured  (■c.  9605). 


This  bill  will  now  be  sent ‘<to  the  President. 


V 


E^SfJSE  —  July  2C 


22.  EOREIGU  RELATIONS.  Passed  as  rcpVtcd  H.y'6967,  the  proposed  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  to  improve,  strengthcla,  ar^e:q)and  the  Foreign  Service  and  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  revise  the  lavrs  rcla,tii>gi?o  its  administration;  includes  -provisions 
for  cooperation  \ifith  other  departmen^^  (pp»  9^99*~717)»  For  provisions  of  bill 
see  Digest  134).  /  \ 

Conferees  wore  appointed  on  3. J.  R^  305,  to  provide  for  U.S.  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Nations  Educ atonal,  ^IS^entific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
(p.  9724).  /  _  A, 

Passed  as  reported  H.R. ^646,  to  establS^h  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affaijjtfe  (pp,  972I-3). 


23.  HiFORMATION;  FOREIGN  RELM^NS.  Passed  v;ith  amen^^ents  H.R.  49S2,  to  enable  the 
State  Department  more  e/Tectively  to  carry  out  it^esponsibilitics  in  the 
foreign  field  by  meai^r  of  (a)  public  disscmina,tion  Abroad  of  info mvat ion  about 
the  U.  S. ,  and  (b)  pwfootion  of  the  interchange  of  pe^ns,  knowledge,  and 
skills  between  the^^.  S.  and  the  -peoples  of  other  counties  (pp.  9’717— 2l). 


24.  BUILDINGS  AND  GM^NDS.  Rep.  Lanhai.i,  Tex.,  ma.de  and  withdr^iw  a  request  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  rule s^^d  pass  H.R,  6917j  to  provide  site  acquisition  anid  design  of 
•■i^ederal  buildings  and  to  give  F¥A  additional  powers  over  th Aconstr-action  a.nd 
operation  o^public  buildings  (p.  9726).  Rep.  lanhan  had  prcv^usly  a.skcd  un¬ 
animous- c^sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  but  Rep.  BucSk  iT."^.,  ob¬ 
jected  972^-6). 


25.  REORG^ZATION.  Rep-  Manasco  asked  unanimous  consent  for  the '  consid^.tion  of 
H.J.Res.  3S2,  providing  for  the  tailing  effect  of  Reorganization  Plan  1, ex¬ 
cept  for  the  provision  regarding  the  national  Housing  Agency;  but  \;ithcDh,cw  his 
request  i^hen  Rep.  Taber,  N.Y.,  sta,tcd  that  he  would  have  to  object  (p.  9^6). 

The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration"  of  S,1B^77, 
the  LaFollette  congressional-reo r gan i z at io n  bill  (p.  9733). 
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wded,  among  other  things,  for  the  reduc- 
wn  of  the  rate  of  interest  from  4  to  2^/^ 
pwcent.  In  the  other  body  an  amend- 
m^  was  Inserted  providing  for  the 
sarrite  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on 
som^hree  projects  in  Nebraska  of  simi¬ 
lar  naVire  and  one  project  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  Public  Works  Agency  has  ad¬ 
vised  m\  that  the  amendment  is  agree¬ 
able,  so  1ms  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  talan  the  amendment  up  with  the 
ranking  mmority  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  P^od  Control,  the  gentleman 
from  Massacmisetts  [Mr.  ClasonI,  and  it 
is  agreeable  t^im. 

Mr.  MARTINtof  Massachusetts.  This 
simply  equalized  the  projects  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Nebraska, Vnd  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  WHITTINCSTON.  Yes.  It  only 
covers  these  power  Wojects  and  equalizes 
the  rate  of  interest.' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  N^raska.  What  will 
be  the  interest  rate? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTONT  Two  and  a  half 
percent  as  against  fou\at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  It  was  5  percent,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Nto.  It  is  4 
percent  at  present,  according \o  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Agency. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  It  could  hav\  been  5. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  This  reduces  it 
to  percent. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  will  save  theVower 
users  of  my  State  a  considerable  ai\)unt 
of  money. 

Mr.  V/HITTINGTON.  Yes.  It  \ill 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from  4  to 
percent  on  the  loans  on  said  projects  ii 
the  three  States  mentioned. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask, 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re^ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

•  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection/to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Squth 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sJa  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  House  should  ^ree  to 
pass  the  amendment  submitted /y  Sena¬ 
tor  Johnston  authorizing  tM  Federal 
Works  Administrator,  or  hiy  successor, 
to  reduce  the  interest  rate  fr^n  4  percent 
to  2V2  percent  on  all  pow»  bonds  held 
by  such  agency  issued  by  Sfetes,  counties, 
municipalities  and  otherysubdivisions  of 
State  governments  for/power  projects 
financed  by  the  Publj/  Works  Admin¬ 
istration. 

In  my  own  distric/  this  would  enable 
the  South  Caroliny  Public  Service  Au¬ 
thority  which  oper/tes  the  great  Santee- 
Cooper  hydroel^ric  and  navigation 
system,  to  pass  cA  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  a  savi/Sg,  in  interest  alone,  ex¬ 
ceeding  $600, (M 

In  my  opi/ion,  this  will  be  a  great 
thing,  not  ^ly  for  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Today,  ^oney  can  be  borrowed  from 
banks  at  A  rate  of  interest  as  low  as  2^2 
percent y  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the 
Government  should  follow  the  lead  of 
priva«  enterprise.  We  are  living  in  a 
day  jn  inflationary  values  and  money  is 
eas^  accessible.  It  follows,  therefore, 
thOT  the  Government  should  pass  on  to 
t^  people  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
l?y  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
y  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  requqist  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concur/ed 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  q4  the 
table. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SHORT  asked  and  was  ^en  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  rema^  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  include  cer¬ 
tain  excerpts  from  magazings  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  STIGLER  asked  2fii(X  was  given 
permission  to  revise  anc 
marks  on  the  bill  H.  R. 

Mr.  KNUTSON  ask( 
permission  to  extend 
Record  and  include 


fextend  his  re- 
508. 

and  was  given 
remarks  in  the 
editorial. 


and.  was  given  per- 
his  remarks  in  the 
an  address, 
of  Oklahoma  asked 
lermission  to  extend  his 
Record  and  include  two 


Mr.  DAVIS  aske. 
mission  to  extent 
Record  and  inclui 

Mr.  SCHW 
and  was  given 
remarks  in  th 
letters. 

Mr.  ROCI^ELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  £0  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  avA  include  an  item. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RECORyand  include  an  article  by  C.  P. 
Turl^  from  the  July  11,  1946,  issue  of 
the  (Airrent  Local,  Van  Buren,  Mo. 

BUNKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
EcoRD  and  include  an  article  on  mining. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OP  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Without  objection  a  call 


of  the  House  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  227] 

Allen,  ni. 

Gillespie 

Monroney 

Allen,  La. 

Gossett 

Norton 

Anderson.  Calif. Granger 

O’Toole 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Grofs 

Patrick 

Arnold 

Hart 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Hebert 

Pfeifer 

Bates,  Ky. 

Hollfield 

Powell 

Beckworth 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Priest 

Boren 

Hook 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Boykin 

Izac 

Robinson,  Utah 

Buffett 

Jennings 

Roe.  Md. 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Roe,  N.  Y. 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Slaughter 

Coffee 

Keogh 

Sparkman 

Cole,  Kans. 

Kerr 

Stewart 

Combs 

Kilday 

Talbot 

Cooper 

LaFollette 

Tarver 

Courtney 

Ludlow 

Tolan 

Cox 

McGehee 

Torrens 

Cravens 

McMillan.  S.  C. 

Vinson 

Crawford 

Mahon 

Welch 

Curley 

Mankin 

West 

Daughton,  Va. 

Mansfield, 

Wickersham 

De  Lacy 

Mont. 

Wlgglesworth 

Earthman 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Engel,  Mich. 

Mason 

Wood 

Gibson 

MUler,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.,  On  this  roll  call  352 
I  Members  have  answ'ered  to  their  names, 
i  quorum. 

j  By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
j  ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
I  v/ith. 

J  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1946 

I  The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the 
development  and  control  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  with  Mr.  JOHN  J.  Delaney  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  reading  of  the  bill  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  and  including  all  of  section  5. 
May  I  inquire  whether  the  committee 
amendments  were  agreed  to? 

The  CHAIRIMAN.  The  reading  was 
completed  dov/n  to  page  23,  line  15.  The 
Chair  may  say  for  the  information  of  the 
gentleman  that  all  committee  amend¬ 
ments  were  adopted. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
'  time  to  propound  an  inquiry  or  two  of 
“  the  committee  in  connection  with  the 
prohibition  on  page  15,  line  15.  It  is 
stated  there: 

It  shall  be  unlav/ful  for  any  person  after 
60  days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
to  •  •  *  (c)'  directly  or  indirectly  en¬ 

gage  in  the  production  of  any  fissionable 
material  outside  of  the  United  States. 

How  are  you  going  to  prevent  any  one 
from  producing  such  material  outside  the 
United  States?  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
question  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  is  a  Senate 
provision  that  was  in  the  bill  when  we 
received  it,  and  the  committee  merely 
left  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  is  not  an  an¬ 
swer.  How  in  the  world  can  you  prevent 
anybody  from  manufacturing  or  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  production  of  any  fissionable 
material  outside  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  will  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man  directly  by  saying  this  Government 
has  no  jurisdiction  outside  of  its  own  ter¬ 
ritory  except  in  its  posses.sions,  and  they 
are  outside  of  the  United  States.  That 
provision  was  likely  put  in  there  to  enable 
this  Commission  to  control  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  materials  and  the  handling 
of  them  in  our  territories;  There  is 
Alaska,  for  instance. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  is  not  outside  of 
the  territorial  definition  of  the  United 
States  as  set  forth  on  page  43  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  futility  of  the  whole  bill. 
That  is  the  assumption  of  placing  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  in  the 
United  States  under  control  and  the  use 
of  that  under  control.  That  will  have 
no  effect  on  what  happens  outside  of  the 
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United  States.  I  tliink  that  this  shows 
the  futility  of  this  bill  until  some  inter¬ 
national  agreement  is  arrived  at. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Now  let  us  refer  to 
page  16,  line  25,  where  it  is  stated: 

The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  purchase 
or  otherwise  acquire  any  fissionable  material 
or  any  Interest  therein  outside  the  United 
States,  or  any  interest  in  facilities  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  material,  or  in  real 
property  on  which  such  facilities  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

And  so  forth.  The  last  sentence  of 
that  subsection  reads: 

The  Commission  is  further  authorized  to 
take,  requisition,  or  condemn,  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  interest  in  such  facilities  or  real 
property,  and  just  compensation  shall  be 
made  therefor. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Commis¬ 
sion  can  condemn  an  interest  in  any 
property  outside  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MAY.  This  merely  provides  that 
it  may  purchase. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  It  provides  for  con¬ 
demnation. 

Mr.  MAY.  Where  is  the  gentleman 
reading? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  word  “condemn” 
appears  in  line  11,  page  17. 

Mr.  MAY.  Line  11,  page  17: 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  take, 
requisition,  or  condenm,  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  interest  in  such  facilities  or  real  prop¬ 
erty,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  you  can  do  that  outside  the  United 
States,  and  I  merely  asked  for  this  time 
in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  some  of  these  things.  I  do 
not  care  whether  the  Senate  put  them  in 
or  who  put  them  in. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  it 
was  the  Senate  that  put  it  in,  and  it  prob¬ 
ably  relates  to  the  materials  that  they 
acquire  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  that  the  answers 
of  the  committee  on  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  asked  here  have 
necessarily  been  probabilities  rather 
than  facts,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  committee  or  this  House  un¬ 
derstands  the  import  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  there  are  many  things  going  on  at 
this  hour  in  foreign  lands  that  none  of 
us  know  anything  about  because  of  the 
strict  censorship  that  other  countries 
have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(Mr.  HINSHAW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read, 

'  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MILITARY  APPLICATIONS  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Authority:  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research 
and  development  work  in  the  military  appli¬ 
cation  of  atomic  energy;  and 

(2)  engage  In  the  production  of  atomic 
bombs,  atomic-bomb  parts,  or  other  mlU- 
t  ry  weapons  utilizing  fiissionable  materials; 


except  that  such  activities  shall  be  carried 
on  only  to  the  extent  that  the  express  con¬ 
sent  and  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  obtained,  which  con¬ 
sent  and  direction  shall  be  obtained  at  least 
once  each  year. 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct 
the  Commission  to  deliver  such  quantities 
of  weapons  to  the  armed  forces  for  such  use 
as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  interest  of  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

(b)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture,  produce,  trans¬ 
fer,  or  acquire  any  equipment  or  device 
utilizing  fiissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  as  a  military  weapon,  except  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Commission.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  modify 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  act,  or  to 
prohibit  research  activities  In  respect  of  mili¬ 
tary  weapons,  or  to  permit  the  export  of  any 
such  equipment  or  device. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  24,  line  6,  after  the  word  “of”,  insert 
‘‘fissionable  materials  or.” 

Page  24,  line  8,  after  the  word  “defense”. 
Insert  “or  (2)  to  authorize  the  armed  forces 
to  manufacture,  produce,  or  acquire  any 
equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
to 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  another  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  which  is  an  anomaly. 
The  committee  amendment  on  page  24, 
line  8,  reads: 

to  authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  produce,  or  acquire  any  equipment  or 
device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  as  a  military  weapon. 

If  you  Will  then  turn  to  page  28,  line 
20,  you  will  find  this  language: 

The  President  shall  direct  the  transfer  to 
the  Commission  of  all  Interests  owned  by  the 
United  States  or  any  Government  agency  In 
the  following  property: 

(1)  All  fissionable  materials:  all  atomic 
weapons  and  parts  thereof;  all  facilities, 
equipment,  and  materials  for  the  processing, 
production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy — 

I  would  like  to  know  how  you  can  in 
one  place  authorize  or  direct  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  deliver  quantities  of  fissionable 
material,  and  then  authorize  the  armed 
forces  to  manufacture,  produce  or  acquire 
equipment,  when  in  section  9  you  say  that 
the  President  shall  direct  the  transfer  to 
the  Commission  of  all  interests  owned  by 
the  United  States  or  any  Government 
agency  in  all  of  this  property. 

Can  anybody  on  the  committee  answer 
that  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

^Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  I  am  opposed  to 
this  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  assume  that  Is  the 
case  from  the  gentleman’s  previous  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  So  my 
answer  may  not  be  a  complete  answer  to 
the  gentleman’s  question,  but  all  the  way 
through  in  the  deliberations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  committee  members  asked 
questions  about  the  bill,  just  as  we  are 


asking  questions  today,  and  the  more 
questions  you  ask  the  more  confused  you 
are  going  to  be  and  the  more  confused 
this  House  is  going  to  be,  so  therefore 
that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  this  particular  biU. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky,  the  Chairman,  if 
he  has  an  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  MAY.  Yes;  I  will  answer  it  for 
the  gentleman.  Under  section  9  of  the 
bill,  which  requires  the  turning  over  of 
property  to  the  Commission,  which  be¬ 
comes  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
and  approval  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  line  8  down  to  and  including 
line  11  on  page  24,  it  becomes  effective 
thereafter  and  provides  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  authorize  the  armed  forces 
to  manufacture  atomic  weapons  as  they 
see  fit. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  No.  It  says  that  the 
President  may  direct  the  Commission 
to  authorize,  and  on  page  28  it  says  that 
the  President  shall  direct  the  transfer 
of  all  interests  owned  by  the  United 
States,  in  any  material  and  any  ma¬ 
chinery  and  any  weapons,  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Those  two  sections  are  not 
compatible,  if  I  can  read  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  MAY.  The  gentleman  is  not  op¬ 
posed  to  a  provision  in  the  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  give 
the  armed  forces  the  right  to  manufac¬ 
ture  atomic  weapons  after  the  Commis¬ 
sion  takes  over  the  property.  Oak  Ridge, 
for  instance?  If  they  want  to  manufac¬ 
ture  them,  does  not  the  gentleman  think 
the  Commissslon  ought  to  let  them  do  it? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  As  I  say.  section  9 
directs  the  President  to  transfer,  and 
then  the  bill  states  at  other  places  that 
when  so  transferred  this  property  comes 
under  the  full  and  complete  ownership 
of  the  Commission.  The  proposed  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  then  states  that  the 
President  may  direct  the  Commission 
to  authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manu¬ 
facture  them.  How  can  they  do  that  if 
they  cannot  own  any  of  the  equipment? 
I  should  like  to  know  that. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  May  I  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  how  this  particular  committee 
amendment  happened  to  be  adopted?  In 
reading  this  bill,  some  of  us  made  the 
point  that  everything  was  transferred 
to  the  Commission.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  would  not  even  have  the  right  to 
manufacture  atomic  weapons  of  any 
kind  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  We  felt  that  the  manufacture 
of  atomic  .weapons  or  any  other  kind 
of  weapons  is  a  function  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  which  should  not 
be  interfered  with  by  any  civilian  com¬ 
mission.  We  were  insisting  that  the 
services  be  given  the  right  to  go  ahead 
with  the  manufacture  of  weapons  with¬ 
out  any  order  or  license  from  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  committee  amendment, 
which  was  offered  I  believe  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  KildayI,  was 
sirfiply  a  compromise,  and  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  just  about  as  confusing  as  about 
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everything  else  in  this  bill,  which  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  the  bill  should  be  re¬ 
committed  for  further  study. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  If  you  put  in  the  bill 
this  amendment  on  page  24,  on  page  28 
in  some  location  you  will  have  to  put 
in  a  proviso  that  will  exempt  that  ma¬ 
terial  and  those  facilities  that  are  trans¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  War  Department  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  material  from 
the  direction  that  the  bill  contains,  which 
is  that  the  President  shall  direct  the 
transfer. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Answering  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question,  there  is  nothing  incon¬ 
sistent  between  this  language  and  the 
language  in  lines  20  and  21  in  section  9, 
because  the  language  in  line  5  of  page 
24,  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  states 
that  the  President  from  time  to  time  may 
direct  the  Commission.  That  language 
does  not  compel  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  the  armed 
forces  to  manufacture,  it  merely  makes  it 
optional.  So  this  amendment,  subdivi¬ 
sion  (2),  on  which  we  are  now  voting,  is 
subject  to  an  option  expressly  given  in 
line  5.  It  is  optional  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  after  he  gets  control 
under  section  9  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
desires  to  authorize  the  armed  forces. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  remarks,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
bill  it  states  quite  clearly  that  when  these 
transfers  are  once  made  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  the  Commission  is  vested  with  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  to,  in  full  and 
complete  ownership  of,  all  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  and  facilities  and  all  of  the  atomic 
weapons.  In  section  9  not  only  do  you 
direct  the  transfer  to  the  Commission  of 
all  of  the  material,  the  facilities,  and  the 
equipment,  but  the  Commission  will  then 
have  the  full  and  complete  ownership  of 
all  the  bombs  that  have  heretofore  been 
manufactured  and  the  military  will  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  MAY.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
military  department  to  manufacture 
them. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  again  suggest  that 
if  we  are  going  to  do  that  we  had  better 
amend  section  9  in  such  a  way  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  transfer  of  the  bombs  back  to 
that  department. 

Mr.  MAY.  We  are  not  through  that 
section  yet.  - 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  In  reading  the  hear¬ 
ings  I  can  find  no  reference  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Can  any¬ 
body  tell  why? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Tliat  is  a  little  bit  off 
this  subject. 


Mr.  DONDERO.  It  has  application  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  know  that,  but  I 
would  rather  that  the  gentleman  talk  on 
that  subject  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Yesterday  I  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  an  amendment 
which  I  offered,  which  is  on  page  9510 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  today  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  on  a  program  which  per¬ 
mits  them  to  carry  on  research  and  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
Apparently  my  amendment  was^  offered 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  one*  offered 
by  the  committee  except,  I  believe,  the 
committee  amendment  is  much  more 
restricted  in  scope. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Section  8.  dealing 
with  international  arrangements,  makes 
it  mandatory  upon  the  Commission  as 
soon  as  an  international  arrangement  is 
entered  into  to  transfer  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  authority  all  of  this  material  and 
facilities  and  bombs  and  everything  else 
that  the  international  authority  may 
want.  I  would  like  to  know  how  after 
that  happens  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manu¬ 
facture  anything.  You  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  it.  'There  is  no  sense  hav¬ 
ing  that  amendment  in  the  bill  at  all 
because  the  international  authority  v/ill 
control  the  entire  program  from  stem  to 
stern  and  you  will  have  located  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world 
international  extraterritorial  localities, 
if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  where  this 
manufacturing  and  so  forth  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  That  is  a  very  serious  question. 
I  think  it  deserves  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VCORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  agree  with 
those  Members  who  have  indicated  that 
the  bill  would  be  confusing  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  were  added  to  it.  I 
think  I  understand  quite  clearly  what  the 
bill  would  mean  if  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  were  not  adopted.  I  would  like  to 
read  this  language  as  the  Senate  wrote  it: 

The  President  may  from  time  to  time  di¬ 
rect  the  Commission  to  deliver  such  quanti¬ 
ties  of  weapons  to  the  armed  forces  for  such 
use  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  Interests  of 
national  defense. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
us  from  the  Senate  was  briefly  that 
atomic-energy  development  was  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  It  was  assumed  that  this  Com¬ 
mission  would  be  composed  of  the  very 
best  and  most  patriotic  people  in  the 
whole  Nation.  It  was  assumed  that  they 
would  handle  this  most  dangerous  and 
important  problem  and  material  that 
has  ever  faced  this  country  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  care  and  concern  for  the  interests 
of  this  Nation  that  it  demands.  Antici¬ 
pating,  perhaps,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  may  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  arose  and  mentioned  the  Fed¬ 
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eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  may  I  say 
to  him  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
should  be  perfectly  glad  to  support  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  bill  providing  for  FBI  in¬ 
vestigation  of  persons  who  shall  have  any 
part  in  this  work.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  what  this  proposed  committee 
amendment  v/hich  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  will  actually  do,  briefly,  is  this:  The 
bill  as  originally  brought  to  us  provides 
unquestionably  for  the  power  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  decide  how  many  atomic  bombs 
shall  be  manufactured,  at  what  time  they 
shall  be  manufactured,  whether  or  not 
they  shall  be  manufactured,  and  to  tell 
this  Commission  through  its  Division  of 
Military  Application  to  make  that  num¬ 
ber  of  bombs  and  deliver  them  to  the 
armed  forces. 

Obviously,  the  bombs  are  going  to  have 
to  be  made  by  scientists  if  they  are  made 
at  all.  They  will  be  made  in  the  Division 
of  Military  Application,  under  the  terms 
of  the  original  bill.  The  committee 
amendment  will  only  mean,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning  at  all,  that  we  will  set 
up  two  places  for  the  making  of  atomic 
bombs.  On  the  one  hand,  they  will  be 
manufactured  by  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  of  the  Commission,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  President  happens 
to  decide  to  do  it,  the  armed  forces,  the 
Army  or  the  Navy,  or  both,  may  them¬ 
selves  set  up  new  Oak  Ridges  or  new 
something  else  and  make  them  there. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Let  me 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  California 
because  he  has-^sked  me  three  times. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  think 
subdivision  2  on  page  24  means  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  shall  have  the  right  to 
requisition  the  property  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  make  various  kinds  of  atomic 
weapons.  That  is  all  it  means.  The 
property  to  make  weapons  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  belongs  to  the  commission,  and 
the  armed  forces  can  requisition  those 
and  make  them  in  an  arensal  or  any  other 
place.  In  other  words,  there  are  two 
places  you  can  make  them  under  this 
provision,  as  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  That  is 
what  it  seems  to  me,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  that  is  the  wise  and  orderly 
way  to  go  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
overlooked  one  important  feature  of  the 
discussion  here.  Beginning  in  line  5  on 
page  24,  it  says: 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct 
the  Commission  (1)  to  deliver  such  quanti¬ 
ties  of  materials  cr  weapons  to  the  armed 
forces  for  such  use  as  he  deems  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense,  or  (2)  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  armed  forces  to  manufacture, 
produce,  or  acquire  any  equipment  or  device 
utilizing  fissionable  material. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Commission’s 
determining  whether  they  will  do  it  or 
the  armed  forces  do  it? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Of 
course,  tliis  would  provide,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  suggests,  that  it  might  be  done  by 
the  Division  of  Military  Application  of 
the  Commission  or  it  plight  be  done  else- 
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where.  It  seems  to  me  this  work  ought 
to  be  concentrated  in  one  orginazation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Voor- 
Hisl  has  expired. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  may  proceed  for  five  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  I  am  troubled  by 
this  committee  amendment,  because  in 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  the  power  to  manufacture  bombs,  it 
must,  of  course,  be  given  over  to  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  and  it,  cannot  be  given  to 
small  industry,  it  must  be  given  to  large 
industry.  I  fear  the  control  of  those,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  might  be  that  those 
large  industries  would  make  deals  and 
cartels  with  other  countries  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  our  own 
country.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  My  opin¬ 
ion  of  that  is  that  so  long  as  this  process 
of  manufacture  is  handled  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  written,  I  do  not  have 
the  fear  that  what  the  gentleman  postu¬ 
lates  will  happen.  I  believe  it  might  well 
be  that  the  Commission  or  the  armed 
forces  might  want  to  contract  for  some 
of  this  production.  I  think  that  might 
well  happen.  I  would  not  object  to  that 
being  done.  The  thing  I  am  fearful  of — 
and  I  do  not  want  to  speak  about  it  now 
because  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  full 
discussion  oi  it  later — but  I  am  fearful 
that  if  we  permit  the  private  patenting 
of  atomic  energy,  the  thing  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned  will  happen.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  involved  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  question. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Further  in  reference  to 
the  subject  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  who  pre¬ 
ceded  you,  regarding  the  apparent  con¬ 
flict  in  two  sections  of  the  act,  I  want  to 
say  this; 

The  section  to  which  he  referred  on 
page  24  deals  entirely  with  the  material 
application  of  atomic  energy  whereas  the 
subsequent  section  wliich  he  felt  conflict¬ 
ed  with  the  military  application  section 
deals  entirely  with  the  ownership  of  the 
property  of  the  Commission.  To  hold 
that  that  particular  phrase  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers  conflicts  with  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  property  of  the  Commission 
would  in  effect  hold  that  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  military  application 
conflicts  with  the  section  on  ownership 
of  the  property  by  the  Commission. 
That  is  not  an  argument  that  is  tenable, 
because  they  do  not  conflict.  They  are 
separate  and  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  the  Navy  have  expressed 


their  satisfaction  with  this  bill  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  guarding  the  mili¬ 
tary  interests  of  this  Nation. 

The  most  important  thing  that  the  bill 
will  do  will  be  to  assure  the  continued 
development  of  the  military  applica¬ 
tions.  That  is  the  thing  that  really 
counts  much  more  than  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bombs:  that  is  the  vital  thing. 
I  am  for  continuing  that  military  de¬ 
velopment  under  present  circumstances: 
and  until  an  international  agreement 
and  control  that  we  have  talked  about 
so  much  is  finally  effected. 

I  believe  all  decisions  with  regard  to 
what  is  going  to  be  done  under  this  bill 
should  be  made  at  the  very  highest  level 
in  our  Government,  that  is,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
is  where  they  should  all  be  made.  This 
legislation  is  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  trying  to  make  this  thing  a  uni¬ 
fied  proposition  so  that  the  American 
program  with  regard  to  it  will  be  so  well 
coordinated  as  to  make  possible  effec¬ 
tive  hope  at  least  of  getting  the  interna¬ 
tional  control  upon  which  the  future 
hopex)f  peace  reaUy  rests.  These  are 
the  reasons  it  would  seem  to  me  reason¬ 
able  to  leave  the  bill  as  it  was  before  and 
why  the  committee  amendment  should 

The  CH.^MAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Thomason) 
there  were — ayes  63,  noes  38. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  May  and  Mr. 
Short. 

The  committee  divided :  and  the  tellers 
were  unable  to  agree  on  the  count. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  will  direct  that  the  vote  by 
tellers  be  taken  over. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
Thomason  and  Mr.  Short.  * 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
102,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows r 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  24,  line 
13,  after  the  comma  Insert  "except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  6  (a).” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UTILIZATION  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  License  required:  It  shall  be 
unlawful,  except  as  provided  in  sections  6 

(a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or  6  (a),  for  any  parson 
to  manufacture,  produce,  or  export  any 
equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy  or  to  utilize  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  with  or  with¬ 
out  such  equipment  or  device,  except  un¬ 
der  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  Issued 
by  the  Commission  authorizing  such  manu¬ 
facture,  production,  export,  or  utilization. 
No  license  may  permit  any  such  activity  If 
fissionable  material  is  produced  incident  to 


such  activity,  except  as  provided  in  sections 
3  and  4.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  require  a  license  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  development  activities  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacture  of  such  equipment 
or  devices  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy,  or  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  use  of  equipment  or  devices  for 
medical  therapy. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress:  Whenever  in  its 
opinion  any  industrial,  commercial,  or  other 
nonmilitary  use  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  of  practical  value,  the  Commission  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  the  President  stating  all 
the  facts  with  respect  to  such  use,  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  estimate  of  the  social,  political 
economic,  and  international  effects  of  such 
use  and  the  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  necessary  or  desirable  supple¬ 
mental  legislation.  ’The  President  shall  then 
transmit  this  report  to  the  Congress  to¬ 
gether  with  his  recommendations.  No  li¬ 
cense  for  any  manufacture,  production,  ex¬ 
port,  or  use  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  under  this  section  until  after  (1)  a  re¬ 
port  with  respect  to  such  manufacture,  pro¬ 
duction,  export,  or  use  has  been  filed  with 
the  Congress;  and  (2)  a  period  of  90  days 
in  which  the  Congress  was  in  session  has 
elapsed  after  the  report  has  been  so  filed. 
In  computing  such  period  of  90  days,  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad¬ 
journment  of  more  than  3  days. 

(c)  Issuance  of  licenses:  After  such  90- 
day  period,  unless  hereafter  prohibited  by 
law,  the  Commission  may  license  such  man¬ 
ufacture,  production,  export,  or  use  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  procedures  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  It  may  by  regulation 
establish  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  issue  licenses  on  a  nonexclusive 
basis  and  to  supply  to  the  extent  available 
appropriate  quantities  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  to  licensees  ■  ( 1 )  whose  proposed  activi¬ 
ties  will  serve  some  useful  purpose  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  quantities  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  consumer;  (2)  who  are  equipped  to 
observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect 
health  and  to  minimize  danger  from  explo¬ 
sion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property  as 
the  Commission  may  establish;  and  (3)  who 
agree  to  make  available  to  the  Commission 
such  technical  information  and  data  con¬ 
cerning  their  activities  pursuant  to  such 
licenses  as  the  Commission  may  determine 
necessary  to  encourage  similar  activities  by 
as  many  licensees  as  possible.  Each  such 
license  shall  be  Issued  for  a  specified  period, 
not  to  exceed  1  year,  shall  be  revocable  at  any 
time  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may 
establish,  and  may  be  renewed  upon  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  such  period.  Where  activities 
under  any  license  might  serve  to  maintain  or 
to  foster  the  growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of 
trade,  unlawful  competition,  or  other  trade 
position  inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely 
competitive  enterprises  in  the  field,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
refuse  to  issue  such  license  or  to  establish 
such  conditions  to  prevent  these  results  as 
the  Commlsion,  in  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  may  determine.  The 
Commission  shall  report  promptly  to  the 
Attorney  General  any  information  it  may 
have  with  respect  to  any  utilization  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  atomic  energy  which 
appears  to  have  these  results.  No  license 
may  be  given  to  any  person  for  activities 
which  are  not  under  or  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  any  foreign 
government. 

(d)  Byproduct  power:  If  energy  which 
may  be  utilized  is  produced  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material,  such  energy 
may  be  used  by  the  Commission,  transferred 
to  other  Government  agencies,  or  sold  to 
public  or  private  utilities  under  contracts 
providing  for  reasonable  resale  prices. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  ; 

Page  27,  line  3,  strike  out  "to  exceed’’  and 
Insert  “less  than.’’ 

Page  27,  line  19,  strike  out  "States  or’’  and 
Insert  “States.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  a'mendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  27,  line  20, 
after  the  comma  Insert  “or  to  persons  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  where 
the  Issuance  thereof  would  be  inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security.” 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  committtee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mat  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  27,  line  20,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  “or  to  any  person  within  the 
United  States  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  such  per¬ 
son  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security.” 

The  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend¬ 
ed  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  last  amendment  over  which 
we  had  a  dispute  and  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  votes  put  into  the  bill  an 
amendment  which  in  effect  I  offered  yes¬ 
terday  and  which  was  rejected.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  important  because  it  will  give 
to  the  armed  forces  through  an  order  of 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  carry  on 
the  very  important  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  work  they  are  now  carrying  on 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Another  proposition  which  indicates  to 
me  how  confused  we  are  in  connection 
with  legislation  today  is  the  situation 
with  reference  to  our  postal  employees. 
They  are  without  their  pay  because  we 
cannot  figure  out  what  the  price  of  silver 
should  be.  This  bill  here  gets  all  balled 
up  because  of  a  lot  of  little  mix-ups  be¬ 
tween  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  military  departments,  and  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  during  the  course 
of  the  day  not  only  will  this  committee 
straighten  out  this  bill  but  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  will  be  able  to 
bring  in  here  a  bill  which  will  permit 
our  postal  employees  to  get  their  pay. 
The  postal  employees  should  not  be  pe¬ 
nalized  by  the  dispute  over  the  price  of 
silver  now  raging  in  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  They  need  their  pay  for  their 
families,  for  their  food,  and  for  their 
vacations.  In  this  case  the  Treasury 
Department  is  balling  up  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  . 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  in  this  section 
subparagraph  (d),  entitled  “Byproduct 
Power.”  It  reads: 

If  energy  which  may  be  utilized  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial,  such  energy  may  be  used  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  transferred  to  other  Government 
agencies,  or  sold  to  public  or  private  utilities 


under  contracts  providing  for  reasonable  re¬ 
sale  prices. 

Now,  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
what  that  means.  Is  there  anybody  on 
thii^committee  who  can  tell  us  what  that 
means? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  just  a  moment. 

I  get  a  little  inkling  as  to  what  it  means 
by  reading  the  preface  contained  in  the 
Report  on  the  International  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy  prepared  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Secretary  of  State  which 
I  have  before  me.  To  show  you  how 
simple  and  easy  this  situation  is,  let  me 
read  it  to  you: 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  chain  re¬ 
action  in  a  mass  of  ordinary  uranium.  The 
neutrons  which  result  from  the  fission  of 
uranium  235  are  captured  by  the  much  more 
abundant  uranium  238  before  they  can  get 
to  another  uranium  235  nucleus  and  the 
chain  Is  therefore  broken.  However,  by  an 
adroit  arrangement  of  ordinary  uranium  in 
the  form  of  a  lattice,  imbedded  In  an  Inert 
material  with  respect  to  neutron  capture  like 
carbon,  the  neutrons  can  be  slowed  down 
and  preferentially  captured  by  uranium  235 
to-maintain  the  chain  reaction. 

Now,  here  is  what  happens: 

In  this  way- ordinary  uranium  can  be  used 
to  maintain  a  chain  reaction.  A  device  of 
this  sort  is  called  a  pile  or  a  nuclear  re¬ 
actor.  Since  a  large  fraction  of  the  neu¬ 
trons  in  the  reactor  are  captured  by  uranium 
238,  plutonium  is  a  byproduct  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  reactor.  ^Another  byproduct  is 
the  enormous  amount  of  heat  energy  re¬ 
leased  by  the  fission  process.  A  third  by-  , 
product  is  a  large  variety  of  highly  radloac-  • 
tlve  materials  which  are  the  fission  frag¬ 
ments  or  the  result  of  neutron  capture  by 
materials  Inserted  in  the  reactor. 

Now  we  have  indicated  here  in  this 
section  that  the  so-called  byproduct 
powers  that  I  have  just  described  may 
be  used  by  the  Commission  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  Government  agencies  or 
sold  to  public  or  private  utilities  under 
contracts  providing  for  a  reasonable  re¬ 
tail  price.  Just  so  that  the  public  and 
the  Congress  will  know  and  understand 
when  this  bill  passes  and  becomes  op¬ 
erative  and  your  constituents  should  cer¬ 
tainly  understand  that  they  will  perhaps 
have  an  opportunity  to  buy  as  byprod¬ 
ucts  from  this  Commission  highly  radio¬ 
active  materials  which  are  fission  frag¬ 
ments  as  the  result  of  neutrons  captured 
by  materials  inserted  in  the  reactor,  it 
demonstrates  to  me  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  and  I  think  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  concerned,  that  we  are 
going  over  this  legislation  without  any 
very  clear  comprehension  as  to  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  may  be  involved.  I  conceive 
that  possibly  in  this  process  there  may  be 
the  development  of  heat  as  another  by¬ 
product.  There  may  be  developed  elec¬ 
tricity  as  another  byproduct.  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  order 
that  we  may  know  and  may  have  in  the 
Record  a  very  clear  and  definite  under¬ 
standing  as  to  what  we  are  legislating 
on  today.  ' 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Harness]. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  I  wanted  to  make  an  obser¬ 
vation  that  that  was  only  one  of  the 
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many  reasons  why  this  legislation  should 
go  back  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Well,  that  may  be  a 
compelling  reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Keefe]  has  raised  an  important 
question  on  which  I  think  I  can  at  least 
say  one  thing  that  will  be  of  interest. 

At  the  atomic-energy  plant  in  the 
State  of  Washington  there  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  a  considerable  amount  of  this 
byproduct  energy,  that  the  gentleman 
described  when  he  read  the  report,  that 
is  being  produced  and  wasted  into  the 
Columbia  River.  The  fact  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  the  temperature  of  that  great 
stream  is  being  considerably  raised. 
There  exists  the  possibility  that  that  by¬ 
product  energy  might  indeed  be  sold  to 
some  public  body  or  some  private  agency 
for  some  useful  purpose,  on  condition 
that  since  it  is  generated  with  public 
funds  it  should  be  resold  at  a  fair  price. 
That  happens  to  be  a  problem  right  now 
and  for  want  of  legislation  like  this  a 
great  waste  is  going  on.  I  take  it  that 
is  why  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  the  gentleman  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  this  process  there  might 
be  electricity  developed  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  process? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  un-. 
derstand,  as  fully  as  one  man’s  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate  mind  can  understand 
It,  that  there  are  those  possibilities  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  My  main  con¬ 
cern,  as  far  as  the  domestic  application 
of  peacetime  uses  is  concerned,  is  that 
they  shall  be  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  spread  the  benefits  as  laroadly  as 
possible  throughout  the  Nation,  and  to 
give  all  elements  in  the  population  and 
all  elements  in  business,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  an  equal  chance.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Voor- 
His]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gard  paragraph  (d)  of  the  bill,  as  found 
on  pages  27-28,  a  wise  provision.  V/ho- 
ever  wrote  this  bill,  S.  1717,  must  have 
become  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
processes  thus  far  used  in  placing  in  hu¬ 
man  hands  atomic  power.  I  understand 
that  there  are  several  exceedingly  val¬ 
uable  byproducts  in  the  manufacture  of 
atomic  bombs.  We  have  heard  suggested 
that  we  probably  have  only  slight  con¬ 
ception  of  the  great  value  for  medicine 
of  radioactive  material. 

Probably  in  the  field  of  power,  or  in 
heat,  there  is  likewise  a  tremendous  by¬ 
product  of  the  process.  If  electric  power 
can  be  produced  as  a  byproduct  in  the 
manufacture  of  fissionable  material, 
which  in  itself  also  has  great  peacetime 
utility  and  value,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  great  quantities  of  heat  or  electricity 
can  be  produced  very  cheaply.  If  such  is 
the  case,  whoever  has  control  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  should  see  to  it  that  society  gets 
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the  benefit,  through  lowered  rates.  So¬ 
ciety  has  already  paid  a  great  financial 
price  and  ought  to  enjoy  financial 
benefits. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act, 
the  term  “international  arrangement”  shall 
mean  any  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate  or 
international  agreement  approved  by  the 
Congress,  during  the  time  such  treaty  or 
agreement  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

(b)  Effect  of  international  arrangements: 
Any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  action  of 
the  Commission  to  the  extent  that  it  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  provisions  of  any  iiiterna- 
tional  arrangement  made  after  he  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Policies  contained  in  international  ar¬ 
rangements:  In  the  performance  of  Its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  act,  the  Commission  shall 
give  maximum  effect  to  the  policies  con¬ 
tained  in  any  such  international  arrange¬ 
ment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

On  page  28,  line  7.  after  the  word  “agree¬ 
ment”,  Insert  the  word  “hereafter.” 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  recognition  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  why 
it  was  that  they  limited  the  international 
agreements  to  those  which  might  “here¬ 
after”  be  approved  by  Congress.  Are 
there  some  agreements  that  have  already 
been  approved  that  require  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  this  word  “hereafter”? 

Mr.  MAY.  The  intention  was  to  be 
all-inclusive,  so  that  it  would  include  not 
only  those  that  have  already  been  ap¬ 
proved  but  any  that  may  hereafter  be 
approved. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  No.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  mistaken.  By  the  insertion 
of  this  word  “hereafter,”  you  are  ap¬ 
proving  all  of  those  treaties  that  have 
been  heretofore  as  well  as  those  here¬ 
after  approved  by  the  Senate,  but  you 
are  limiting  the  international  agree¬ 
ments  approved  by  Congress  to  only 
those  which  are  hereafter  approved.  I 
wonder  if  there  has  been  some  agi’ee- 
ment  that  has  been  heretofore  approved 
in  this  connection  that  I  do  not  know 
about. 

Mr.  MAY.  There  is  none  that  I  know 
of.  It  is  simply  to  take  care  of  any  that 
might  be  made. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  section  8 
remaining  in  the  bill  is  an  authorization, 
in  advance  of  any  treaty  that  might  be 
made,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  any 
such  treaty  and  give  maximum  effect  to 
any  policies  contained  in  such  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  that  would  al¬ 
most  constitute  a  blank  check  to  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  any  ar¬ 
rangement  of  international  character 
that  might  hereafter  be  made.  You 
should  understand  in  giving  this  your 
approval  that  it  can  be  a  treaty  ap¬ 
proved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  House 
would  not  have  anything  further  to  say 
on  this  subject.  Or  it  can  be  an  Inter¬ 
national  agreement  approved  by  both 
bodies  and  I  assume  a  majority  vote  In 
both  bodies. 


This  section  8  Is  the  kernel  of  the  nut 
In  this  bill.  It  is  the  section  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  properties,  materials,  real 
estate,  and  everything  else  in  the  United 
States  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  transferred  to  the  inter¬ 
national  authority  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  international  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Is  not 
that  the  rule  that  pertains  now,  that  a 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  it  modifies  all  laws  that  may  conflict 
with  it? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  There  is  no  treaty 
that  I  know  of  that  would  authorize  the 
turning  over  to  an  international  author¬ 
ity  of  real  property  of  the  United  States 
within  the  United  States  boundaries. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  How 
does  the  gentleman  know  they  are  going 
to  have  one  like  that?  The  gentleman 
is  just  assuming  that. 

Mr.  HINSHAW,  I  am  assuming  that 
after  this  bill  becomes  law  with  that 
language  in  it  and  you  should  want  to 
strike  that  out  of  section  8.  it  would-be 
subject  to  a  veto  and  it  would  take  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses  to  over¬ 
ride  the  veto. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  What 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  is  the 
rule  now  in  the  case  of  international 
agreements.  This  does  not  change  any 
rules. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  This  authorizes  in 
advance  something  that  is  not  already 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow^: 

Page  28,  line  19: 

PROPERTY  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the 
transfer  to  the  Commission  of  all  Interests 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  in  the  following  property: 

(1)  All  fissionable  material;  all  atomic 
weapons  and  parts  thereof;  all  facilities, 
equipment,  and  materials  for  the  processing, 
production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy;  all  processes  and 
technical  information  of  any  kind,  and  the 
source  thereof  (Including  data,  drawings, 
specifications,  patents,  patent  applications, 
and  other  sources)  relating  to  the  processing, 
production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy;  and  all  contracts, 
agreements,  leases,  patents,  applications  for 
patents,  inventions  and  discoveries  (whether 
patented  or  unpatented),  and  other  rights 
of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  items; 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  mate¬ 
rials,  devoted  primarily  to  atomic  energy  re¬ 
search  and  development;  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in 
the  custody  or  control  of  the  Manhattan  En¬ 
gineer  District  or  other  Government  agen’cies 
as  the  President  may  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  those  States  and  localities  in  which  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  are  carried  on 
and  in  which  the  Commission  has  acquired 
property  previously  subject  to  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  taxation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times, 
and  upon  the  terms  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate,  but  the  Commission  shall  be 


guided  by  the  policy  of  not  making  payments 
In  excess  of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  such  property  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  acquired,  except  in  cases  where 
special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon  the 
State  or-local  government  by  activities  of  the 
Commission,  the  Manhattan  engineer  dis¬ 
trict  or  their  agents.  In  any  such  case,  any 
benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  local  gov¬ 
ernment  by  reason  of  such  activities  shall  be 
considered  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
payment.  The  Commission,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty,  activities,  and  Income  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  tax¬ 
ation  in  any  manner  or  form  by  any  State, 
county,  municipality,  or  any  subdivision 
thereof. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  hardly  an 
hour,  certainly  not  a  day,  that  I  do  not 
learn  some  new  and  frightening  fact 
concerning  atomic  energy. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out  to  you  that  the  Lilienthal  or  State 
Department  report  indicated  that  it 
would  only  be  a  question  of  time  before 
atomic  energy  installations  could  be  used 
to  generate  heat  and  electrical  power. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  report  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  installations  may  be 
put  into  operation  in  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture,  and,  I  quote,  “only  the  gradual 
incorporation  and  adaptation  of  such 
units  to  the  specific  demands  of  con¬ 
temporary  economy  will  involve  a  pro¬ 
tracted  development.”  This  translated 
into  plain  English  means  that  the  only 
thing  the  Commission  formed  under  the 
bill  will  need  to  determine  is  how  long 
it  wUl  take  Government  monopoly  heat 
and  electricity  to  put  private  heat  and 
electricity  out  of  business,  without  un¬ 
duly  upsetting  the  folks. 

But  now  here  is  an  amusing  idea  which 
occurred  to  me  as  a  result  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  that  I  had  in  the  lobby  with  my 
great  good  friend.  Dr.  Judd,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  who  is  certainly 
a  scientific  expert  in  the  field  of  radio¬ 
active  materials.  He  told  me — and  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  on  the 
floor,  but  if  he  is  I  hope  he  will  cor¬ 
rect  the  remark  if  I  got  it  wrong — that 
he  said  in  his  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesterday,  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  time  to  study,  that  radio¬ 
active  energy,  used  on  human  germ  cells, 
may  be  used  to  mute  the  species,  and  that 
■it  was  radioactive  energy  which  was 
probably  responsible,  at  history’s  dawn, 
for  such  sports  and  biological  monsters 
as  dinosaurs,  and,  was  itself  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  instrument  God  used  to  create  the 
creature,  man.  In  those  days  only  God 
knew  how  to  mutate  animal  species.  The 
secret  may  now  be  man’s. 

Now,  evidently  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  suggests  radio¬ 
active  energy  may  eventually  be  used 
to  breed  a  new  species:  a  superman 
godlike  creature,  or  perhaps  a  monster; 
at  any  rate,  operating  on  the  germ  cells 
it  could  be  used  to  bring  forth  out  of 
man  as  we  know  him  now  an  indetermi¬ 
nate  quantity  of  legs,  arms,  ears  and 
eyes,  if  a  careless  user  of  this  should  feel 
so  disposed,  or  if  a  lot  of  the  stuff  got 
loose  on  the  premises. 

I  suddenly  imagined  myself  many  years 
from  now  confronted  by  a  commission 
that  had  gotten  rather  bored,  as  well  it 
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might,  with  the  follies  and  futilities  of 
man,  or  even  with  the  stubborn  unwil¬ 
lingness  of  the  common  Congressman  to 
take  away  his  liberties;  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to 
mutate  the  species,  the  male  species  of 
course — because  when  they  got  around 
to  mutating  the  female  of  the  species 
they  would  surely  make  them  all  Lana 
Turners:  but  as  far  as  the  stubborn  male 
species  are  concerned  they  might  decide 
the  time  had  come  to  treat  human 
beings  with  these  radioactive  particles 
In  order  to  get  a  new  type  with  a  very 
large  head,  one  eye,  one  ear  bent  perma¬ 
nently  to  hold  a  telephone,  one  armed, 
v/ith  only  a  forefinger  and  thumb  for 
signing  documents  and  checks,  no  legs 
and  an  anatomy  constructed  to  fit  most 
comfortably  into  a  swivel  chair.  In 
other  words,  they  might  decide  to  make 
a  human  species — the  Bureaucrats. 

I  consider  this  a  very  dangerous  idea, 
but  in  order  not  to  leave  the  matter  on 
this  humorous  plane,  I  ask  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Judd  if  he  will  explain  to  the  House 
the  truly  scientific  aspects  of  the  trans¬ 
mutation  of  the  species  with  atomic 
energy  as  he  explained  them  to  me 
earlier.  And,  although  I  speak  entirely 
in  fun,  I  think  this  question  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  dangers  inherent  in  radioactive 
energy  is  in  all  seriousness,  a  further 
great  argument  for  the  need  of  civilian 
control  for  the  next  years,  and  another 
reason  for  voting  for  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
definitely  delighted  with  my  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  On 
that  committee  we  have  not  discussed 
such  technical  subjects  as  atomic  energy. 
Certainly,  we  have  not  discussed  subjects 
as  technical  as  the  subject  which  has 
been  discussed  by  the  lady  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  the  doctor  from  Minnesota. 
Frankly,  I  think  we  ought  to  forget  that 
discussion  and  leave  it  right  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  seen  this 
House  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  indecision.  I  agree  with  the 
lady  from  Connecticut  that  we  seem  to 
learn  something  new  every  hour  about 
radioactivity  and  atomic  energy,  but, 
apparently,  the  more  we  talk  about  these 
things  the  more  we  are  confused.  The 
very  distinguished  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  admitted  frankly 
that  he  was  confused  and  after  his  very 
fine  speech  he  said  that  he  was  going 
to  take  his  seat  and  listen  to  the  debate, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  aid  him  in 
making  up  his  mind.  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  lady  and  distinguished 
doctor  are  confused,  and  I  believe  that 
most  of  us  are  confused. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  consider 
the  whole  subject  we  are  in  a  rather 
ridiculous  position.  According*  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  we  are  now 
providing  for  the  sale  of  this  new  and 
mysterious  power  to  our  constituents. 
If  this  new  discovery  possesses  the 
potentialities  and  possibilities  Indicated 


by  the  lady  from  Connecticut,  I  certainly 
do  not  want  any  of  it  sold  down  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  am  anxious,  yes, 
most  anxious,  for  the  secrets  of  atomic 
energy  to  be  controlled  and  carefully 
guarded.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  heces- 
sary  for  us  to  take  anyone  else  into  our 
confidence  in  our  efforts  to  keep  better 
and  guard  the  secret  which  has  been 
pretty  well  guarded  up  to  this  moment. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there 
seems  to  be  such  controversy  over,  and 
such  lack  of  confidence  in,  our  military 
men.  We  certainly  know  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  armed  forces  are  true,  patri¬ 
otic  Americans,  and  they  would  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  jeopardize  or  to  imperil  the  safety 
of  our  country.  When  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  asked  why  they  ob¬ 
ject  to  military  men  being  placed  on  this 
committee,  they  say  that  they  object  to 
it  because  it  is  a  violation  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  America  for  military  men  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  deliberations  of  4ny  com¬ 
mittee  within  the  civil  branch  of  our 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
very,  veiy,  weak  argument.  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  something  about  which  there  are 
no  traditions.  We  know  nothing  about 
atomic  power.  We  know  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  perfected  for  military  pur¬ 
poses.  We  are  now  in  the  experimental 
stage.  We  are  still  experimenting  with 
the  atomic  bomb  in  Bikini.  We  know 
what  the  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  be¬ 
cause  we  have  seen  its  results  at  Hiro- 
shimo  and  Nagasaki.  Why  can  we  not  • 
rest  easy  and  let  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pursuits  re¬ 
main  unknown  for  a  few  months,  until 
at  least  the  peace  documents  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  signed? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  as  many 
potential  dangers  to  the  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  world  in  this  legislation 
that  we  are  now  considering  as  there 
are  in  the  atomic  bomb  itself? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
in  degree  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
exactly,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  great 
danger  in  this  situation.  We  talk  about 
being  fair  and  we  talk  about  dealing 
fairly  with  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
Here  is  a  secret  that  cost  $2,000,000,000 
and,  incidentally,  has  cost  thousands  and 
thousands  of  human  lives,  as  witnessed 
by  the  destruction  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiro¬ 
shima,  and  yet  we  are  talking  about 
sharing  the  secret  with  other  peoples  of 
the  world  before  we  even  have  full  toowl- 
edge  ourselves. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  view  of  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  and  the  impression 
that  was  given  awhile  ago,  does  he  not 
think  the  smart  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
recommit  this  bill  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3deld? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  does  not  think  that  by  recom¬ 
mitting  this  bill  we  somehow  or  other 
make  atomic  energy  stand  still  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  we  can  at  least 
control  the  secrets  that  we  have  here 
and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
people. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amend- 
'ments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  to 
lecture  on  biology,  or  to  lecture  to  any 
Member.  I  do  not  think  I  am  any  scien¬ 
tist,  but  I  just  wonder  to  what  level  this 
debate  will  fall,  if  we  will  stop  and  just 
think  about  ourselves,  what  the  scien¬ 
tists  in  this  world  have  given  us.  We 
should  think  about  the  great  Scotchman, 
Watt,  who  Invented  the  steanr  engine. 
We  should  think  about  the  other  great 
inventors,  of  the  barometer  and  ther¬ 
mometer,  compass  and  many  other  in¬ 
ventions  that  have  aided  our  welfare. 
Yet  here  in  this  House  today  we  are 
poking  fun  at  the  people  who  have  given 
to  this  world  today  a  problem  that  we 
have  got  to  solve  ourselves. 

"  Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  imagine  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  some  such  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  as  I  have.  Fun  has  been  poked  at 
inventors  and  inventions  before  this, 
even  in  this  body.  Does  the  gentleman 
recall  that  about  100  years  ago  when 
Morse  proposed  his  electric  telegraph  and 
needed  money  to  help  with  it,  there  were 
plenty  of  people,  even  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  who  facetiously  wanted  to  spend 
money  instead  on  Investigating  several 
other  things  instead  of  the  telegraph? 
People  poked  fun  at  that  effort  in  that 
day,  but  the  people  who  made  fun  had 
a  laugh  on  the  other  side  of  their  faces 
in  after  years.  Any  way  we  look  at  it, 
atomic  energy  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Policy:  It  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Commission  to  control  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  restricted  data  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  assiu'e  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Consistent  with  such  policy,  the  Commission 
shall  be  guided  by  the  following  principles : 

(4)  That  information  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes 
should  be  shared  with  other  nations  on  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the  Congress  declares 
by  joint  resolution  that  effective  and  en- 
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forceable  International  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  such  energy  for  destructive  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  established;  and 

(2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  relating  to  atomic 
energy  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
so  as  to  provide  that  free  interchange  of  ideas 
and  criticisms  which  is  essential  to  scientific 
progress. 

(b)  Dissemination:  The  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  such 
information  services,  publications,  libraries, 
and  other  registers  of  available  information 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  dissemination  of  information  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Restrictions: 

(1)  The  term  "restricted  data"  as  used  in 
this  section  means  all  data  concerning  the 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
or  the  use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  power,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
data  which  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time  determines  may  be  published  without 
adversely  affecting  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

(2)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  hav¬ 
ing  possession  of.  access  to,  control  over,  or 
being  entrusted  with,  any  document,  writing, 
sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model.  Instrument, 
appliance,  note  or  information  involving  or 
Incorporating  restricted  data — 

(A)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses 
the  same  to  any  individual  or  person, 
or  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  with  Intent  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  any  foreign  nation,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  20  years,  or  both; 

(B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses 
the  same  to  any  individual  or  person,  or 
attempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  with  reason  to  believe  such  data 
will  be  utilized  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

(3)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  Intent  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  acquires 
or  attempts  or  conspires  to  acquire  any  doc¬ 
ument,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model.  Instrument,  appliance,  note  or  infor¬ 
mation  involving  or  incorporating  restricted 
data  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fim  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both. 

(4)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  removes, 
conceals,  tampers  with,  alters,  mutilates,  or 
destroys  any  document,  writing,  sketch,  pho¬ 
tograph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  appliance, 
or  note  involving  or  Incorporating  restricted 
data  and  used  by  any  individual  or  person 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material,  or  research  or  development 
relating  to  atomic  energy,  conducted  by  the 
United  States,  or  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  Federal  funds,  or  conducted  with  the 
aid  of  fissionable  material,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years  or 
both. 

(5)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any 
violation  under  this  section  unless  and  un¬ 
til  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  advised  and  consulted  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  such  prosecution. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  any  other  laws,  ex¬ 
cept  that  no  Government  agency  shall  take 
any  action  under  such  other  laws  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  -Inspections,  records,  and  reports:  The 
Commission  is — 


(1)  authorized  by  regulation  or  order  to 
require  such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such 
records  with  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for 
such  inspections  of,  activities  and  studies  of 
types  specified  in  section  3  and  of  activities 
under  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  section 
7  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act; 

(2)  authorized  and  directed  by  regulation 
or  order  to  require  regular  reports  and  rec¬ 
ords  with  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  fre¬ 
quent  inspections  of,  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  in  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  activities. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

On  page  33,  lines  7  to  10,  inclusive,  strike 
out  all  of  subsection  (5). 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  an  explanation  of  this 
amendment,  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  any  opposition  to  it. 

This  amendment  was  requested  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
because  the  language  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  which  is  stricken  out 
here,  would  have  taken  completely  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  power  to  prosecute  or  determine  who 
should  be  prosecuted,  and  turned  it  over 
to  this  Commission.  We  thought  that 
was  taking  away  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  turning  over  to  a  civilian 
commission  a  function  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  take  away  from  it. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  For  what  reason  was 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  en¬ 
tirely  bypassed? 

Mr.  MAY.  It  is  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  this  amendment  takes  care 
of  it. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  understand  that, 
but  should  not  the  violations  and  even 
all  personnel  connected  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  be  investigated  before  the  viola¬ 
tions  take  place? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  that  is  right.  I 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  have  a  substitute 
amendment  to  cure  that  which  will  be 
offered  when  we  reach  page  50  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAY.  When  we  get  to  that,  we 
can  vote  on  that  amendment  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  explanation  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  has  given  for  the  striking 
out  of  this  section  sounds  reasonable  and 
would  be  reasonable  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  an 
ordinary  subject;  we  are  dealing  with 
atomic  energy.  The  reason  this  section 
was  put  in  the  bill,  and  I  have  discussed 
this  with  Senator  McMahon  at  great 
length,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  scien¬ 
tists,  was  that  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hysteria. 
It  is  a  spectacular  new  force  that  we 
have  gotten  hold  of,  to  say  the  least. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
has  given  her  playfully,  imaginative 
conception  of  what  atomic  energy  may 
mean  in  one  instance  to  mankind.  I 
wish  I  had  the  time  here  to  tell  you  about 
one  of  the  byproducts  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  revolutionize  research  In 
many  fields — radioactive  materials.  This 


is  no  figment  of  the  imagination.  This 
is  a  certainty.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
what  a  sufficiency  of  radioactive  material 
will  mean  in  the  treatment  of  skin  can¬ 
cer,  and  what  it  will  mean  to  medicine  in 
general.  It  will  mean  more  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  ever  been  discovered — 
more  even  than  the  discovery  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope.  I  cannot  adequately  compare 
it  with  anything.  The  doctors  just  hold 
up  their  hands  and  say,  “If  we  could 
only  have  enough  radioactive  materials, 
we  could  do  so  much  to  help  mankind.’’ 
Well,  you  can  have  enough  radioactive 
materials  through  the  proper  control  of 
atomic  energy.  It  means  medicine  and 
agriculture  may  be  revolutionized.  For 
the  first  time,  doctors  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  a  medicine  actually  does  in  a  per¬ 
son’s  body  because  by  the  use  of  radio¬ 
active  materials  they  can  trace  a  medi¬ 
cine  and  its  effect  upon  certain  organs 
of  the  body.  The  same  thing  can  be 
done  with  food.  It  means  that  we  can 
grow  crops  that  will  be  resistant  to  too 
much  water  or  resistant  to  too  much  dry¬ 
ness. 

For  instance,  Japan  went  into  China 
and  attacked  China  because  they  said 
they  could  not  support  their  people  on 
their  small  area  of  land.  That  was  their 
reason  as  they  gave  it.  It  was  not  true 
but  no  such  excuse  can  be  given  in  the 
future.  This  in  the  future  may  mean 
perhaps  that  on  a  small  amount  of  land 
there  can  be  raised  a  hundred  times  or  a 
thousand  times  more  food  than  has  ever 
been  raised  in  the  past.  Think  what  this 
will  mean  to  the  undernourished  people 
of  the  world.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  things  that  will  come  from  the  by¬ 
products  of  atomic  energy.  But  to  get 
back  to  the  amendment.  With  this  pro¬ 
vision  stricken  out,  the  United  States  at¬ 
torneys  throughout  the  country  would  be 
able  to  bring  suit  against  scientists  in 
their  districts  for  supposed  violations  of 
security  regulations.  You  know  that  in 
many  of  the  United  States  attorneys’ 
ofBces  in  the  rural  districts  there  may  be 
1  person  or  2  persons  or  perhaps  3  per¬ 
sons  at  the  most.  They  cannot  possibly 
be  conversant  with  the  subject  of  atomic 
energy.  Good  heavens.  Congress  itself  is 
not  conversant  with  the  subject  of  atomic 
energy.  If  you  have  a  hysterical  kind  of 
witch  hunting  after  scientists,  you  are 
going  to  drive  them  from  this  field.  Tlie 
only  people  who  know  what  is  a  secret 
and  what  is  not  a  secret  are  the  scien¬ 
tists.  If  a  case  does  come  up,  this  does 
not  mean  that  you  are  doing  away  with 
prosecution.  It  only  means  that  before 
the  Attorney  General  acts,  the  United 
States  attorney  from  any  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  refers  the  case  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  through  his  ofiBce 
the  Commission  is  contacted  so  that  they 
will  not  be  prosecuting  someone  for  a 
secret  which  the  entire  world  has  known 
for  the  last  10  years. 

If  we  drive  the  scientists  out  of  this 
field,  I  tell  you  we  are  destroying  our  de¬ 
fense.  You  are  not  protecting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  You  are  weakening  our  de¬ 
fenses.  •You  are  not  keeping  us  in  our 
preeminent  position  in  science.  The 
scientists  will  not  stay  in  this  field  if  they 
are  hounded — ifr  their  good  names  are 
needlessly,  stupidly  dragged  in  the  mire— 
if  they  are  subject  to  hysterical,  sensa- 
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tional  publicity.  A  scientists’  reputation 
is  severely  injured  by  the  mere  initiation 
of  a  prosecution  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  is  ultimately  acquitted.  I  was 
shocked  and  horrified  to  hear  the  name 
of  the  great  Dr.  Condon  and  Dr.  Urey 
brought  up  in  a  derogatory  manner  on 
this  floor  the  other  day.  Dr.  Condon  was 
the  associate  director  of  Westinghouse 
for  10  years  and  is  now  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Dr.  Urey  won  the 
Nobel  prize  for  having  discovered  heavy 
water  without  which  the  atomic  bomb 
could  not  have  been  made.  It  is  that 
kind  of  loose  talk  which  will  not  give  us 
any  defense  in  the  future,  but  will  strip 
us  of  the  real  defense  in  this  field. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  ask  for  clarification 
of  one  statement  I  understood  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  to  use.  Did  she  say  the  Japa¬ 
nese  were  compelled  to  go  into  China  for 
food,  because  if  so,  that  is  not  true. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  No.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Did  I  not  understand  the 
lady  to  say  that  it  was  an  economic 
necessity  for  Japan  to  go  intg  China? 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  I  said 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  Japanese 
gave.  That  is  what  I  said.  But  the 
gentleman  has  been  to  China  and  knows 
it  well.  The  gentleman  remembers  the 
great  vast  areas  in  China  v;ith  dry  soil 
on  which  nothing  can  be  raised.  Re¬ 
search  with  radio  active  nitrates  may 
some  day  turn  those  lands  into  fertile 
fields. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  I  did  not  want  the 
idea  to  get  abroad  that  the  Japanese 
were  compelled  to  go  to  Asia  to  get  food, 
as  has  been  so  commonly  believed.  The 
Japanese  have  always  had  an  adequate 
supply  of  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables  for 
their  own  population. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  I  agree 
with  you  perfectly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  May}. 

The  amendment  v/as  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows? 

Committee  amendment:  Page  33,  line  11, 
strike  out  “(6)”  and  insert  “(5).” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Elston  :  On  page 
30,  strike  out  lines  17  to  23,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  vote  on  this  bill,  if  it  reaches  that 
stage,  I  hope  we  will  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  section  10,  particularly 
to  that  part  of  section  10  which  is  the 
subject  of  my  motion.  Let  me  read  it: 

(1)  That  information  with  respect  to  the 
I’se  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes 
should  be  shared  with  other  nations  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the  Congress  de¬ 
clares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective  and 
enforceable  international  safeguards  against 
■-  the  use  of  such  energy  for  destructive  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  established. 


Note  that  it  starts  out  with  the  premise 
that  the  Commission  in  controlling  the 
dissemination  of  restricted  data  must  do 
so  in  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  provide  that  it  shall 
be  the  policy — and  that  policy  is  laid 
down  by  the  Congress — to  share  with 
other  nations-  on  a  reciprocal  basis  as 
soon  as  the  Congress  declares  by  joint 
resolution  that  effective  and  enforceable 
safeguards  have  been  established.  In 
other  words,  if  we  pass  this  bill  with  this 
part  of  section  10  in  it.  Congress- has 
definitely  gone  on  record  as  favoring  a 
policy  that  the  Commission  shall  share 
with  other  nations,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
information  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes. 
All  that  is  necessary  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  begins  the  dissemination  of  this  in¬ 
formation,  is  for  Congress  to  establish  by 
a  joint  resolution  that  international 
safeguards  have  been  set  up.  If  anybody 
can  tell  me  why  we  should  commit  our¬ 
selves  in  advance  to  a  policy  as  broad  as 
that,  I  certainly  would  like  to  have  them 
do  it.  Consider  for  a  moment  what 
atomic  energy  may  mean  to  industry  over 
the  years.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
what  it  may  cost  the  industry  of  this 
country,  the  information  has  to  be 
shared  with  other  nations. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  exchange  of  information  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,  but  the  Commission 
itself  will  determine  what  is  to  be  ex¬ 
changed.  The  Commission  can  take  any¬ 
thing  in  return  for  the  information  it 
furnishes.  Obviously,  the  time  may 
come  when  some  international  organi¬ 
zation  will  agree  on  safeguards:  and  the 
time  may  come  when  this  Congress  will 
by  joint  resolution  determine  that  safe¬ 
guards  have  been  set  up;  but  what  has 
the  setting  up  of  those  international 
safeguards  got  to  do  with  the  transmis- 
siorl  of  information  to  other  nations  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
industrial  purposes?  If  we  develop  in 
this  country,  as  he  have,  atomic  energy 
for  any  purpose  at  all,  is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  share  it  with  other 
nations  except  probably  as  a  matter  of 
mutual  safety?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  transmit  to  other  nations  in¬ 
formation  that  will  enable  them  to  com¬ 
pete  with  American  industry  although 
they  may  give  little  or  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn?  The  policy  would  be  a  strange 
philosophy  in  America.  I  know  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  it.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  ever 
at  any  time  in  our  history  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  saying  that  anything  that  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  industry  in  this  country  should 
be  shared  with  the  industries  of  other 
nations. 

Since  the  Commission,  under  this  bill 
as  now  written,  will  own  or  control  every 
patent  dealing  with  the  subject  of  atomic 
energy,  this  section  of  the  bill  will  also 
authorize  the  sharing  of  Am-erican  pat¬ 
ents  with  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired; 

(Mr.  ELSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  completely  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  my  good  friend  and  col¬ 
league  from  Ohio  on  his  presentation  of 
the  amendment  he  has  just  offered. 

This  is  a  very  simple  bill  understood, 
perhaps,  if  and  when  you  look  carefully 
at  two  words  in  the  language  used.  This 
is  under  the  general  heading  of  control 
of  information,  and  it  expressly  provides 
that  the  control  and  dissemination  of 
restricted  data  shall  be  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  For  what  purpose?  “To  assure 
the  common  defense  and  security.” 

The  particular  section  that  the 
amendment  would  strike  out  is  subsec¬ 
tion  1  of  section  10,  and  it  reads  this 
way: 

A.11  information  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for — 

Two  words  now — 

Industrial  purposes  should  be  shared  with 
other  nations  on  a  reciprocal  basis  as  soon 
as — 

What  now? — _ 

as  soon  as  Congress  declares  by  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  that  effective  and  enforceable  interna¬ 
tional  safeguards  against  the  use  of  such 
energy  for  destructive  purposes  have  besn 
established. 

This  section  clearly  imposes  upon  this 
Commission  to  restrict  that  data  that 
would  affect  the  common  defense  until 
such  time  as  Congress  has  declared  by  a 
joint  resolution,  I  assume,  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  security  that 
civilian  uses  of  it  be  shared  with  other 
countries  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  That  is 
so  simple  and  so  plain  to  me  that  I  can¬ 
not  quite  understand  the  reasoning  of 
my  fine  colleague. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Is  not  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  that  no  inforihation  can  be 
released  until  Congress  itself,  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  representatives,  by  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  says  that  international  safeguards 
against  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes  have  been  established? 
I  just  do  not  know  how  you  could  have  a 
more  democratic  way  of  control  than  to 
leave  it  to  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MAY.  If  the  provision  is  stricken 
out,  it  opens  the  gate  wide  for  the  Com¬ 
mission*  to  have  power  to  do  it.  This 
would  prevent  them  from  doing  it  at  all 
until  the  Congress  says  so. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massa;chusetts.  I  think 
the  point  the  gentleman  expressed  was 
the  use  of  this  for  industrial  purposes 
irrespective  of  patent  .rights.  That  is 
what  is  involved.  Is  there  in  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  any  more  reason  for 
disseminating  this  information  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  free  of  any  cost,  than 
spreading  or  disseminating  information 
in  respect  to  any  patents  now  existing  in 
this  country  for  industrial  or  for  any 
other  purpose  after  we  spent  over. 
$2,000,000,000  for.it? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  can  imagine  there  might 
arise  a  situation  in  international  nego¬ 
tiations  if  it  v/ere  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  widespread  dissemination  of 
atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes  under 
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some  subcommittee  or  other  organiza¬ 
tion  established  by  international  agree¬ 
ment.  it  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  concession  against  the  military  use  of 
atomic  energy  by  some  other  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a 
single  point  in  reference  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  suggested  by  my  good  friend  and 
able  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Elston].  The  confusion  exists  In 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“reciprocal.”  I  do  not  take  the  term 
“reciprocal  basis”  to  mean  gratuity  or 
free.  I  take  it  to  mean  that  it  is  a 
“mutual  basis”  of  self-interest.  Where 
two  countries  deem  it  to  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  each  country  to  enter*  into  a 
reciprocal  agreement,  an  agreement  in 
which  both  gain  an  advantage,  that 
agreement  then  would  be  possible  only 
after  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress. 
That  does  not  mean  a  gift,  it  does  not 
mean  a  gratuity,  it  does  not  mean  giving 
away  something  for  nothing:  it  means  a 
mutual  agreement  where  both  nations 
profit;  and  when  the  Congress  looks  into 
it  and  passes  a  joint  resolution,  the  action 
is  made  final — and,  by  the  way,  a  joint 
resolution  has  the  same  sanctity  as  law. 
It  is  passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  and  signed  by  the  President.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  at  all  in  that  paragraph 
as  written. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That 
very  type  of  reciprocal  program  is  being 
carried  out  in  the  matter  of  agriculture 
in  my  State  of  California,  for  instance, 
in  reference  to  the  exchanging  of  ideas 
in  regard  to  fruits  and  grapes,  and  also 
in  reclamation  work  and  in  river  and 
harbor  work,  as  well  as  in  communica¬ 
tions.  We  have  the  reciprocal  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  information. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  say  running  through 
each  agreement  must  be  the  mutual  in¬ 
terest  of  both  countries:  they  enter  into 
an  agreement  for  the  mutual  advantage 
of  both. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
the  gentlemap  mean  to  infer,  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  agriculture,  that  those  same  re¬ 
ciprocal  arrangements  are  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  patent  rights  affecting  the 
great  industries  of  this  country  by  which 
we  have  grown  beyond  the  industries  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  is  a 
most  capable  Member  of  Congress.  He 
has  studied  those  things.  The  gentle¬ 
man  knows  that  no  such  strained  con¬ 
struction  can  be  placed  on  this  language 
as  intimated  by  him. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  1  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
who  is  a  very  capable  lawyer,  if  he  knows 
of  any  precedent  for  this  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion?  Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any 
time  in  history  when  Congress  went  on 


record  saying  that  we  should  exchange 
information  with  respect  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  use  of  any  type  of  power  with  other 
nations? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  with  reference  so 
much  to  information  as  to  reference  with 
mutual  advantages.  I  think  that  has 
been  very  well  written  into  our  laws,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  new  or 
startling  or  dangerous  about  it,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  necessary  to  come  back 
to  this  same  body  here,  back  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  President 
to  reaffii’m  this  principle  and  decide  when 
it  is  time  to  act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  gentleman 
refer  to  the  word  “information”  again 
and  answer  me  whether  or  not  the  word 
“information”  cannot  and  does  not  defi¬ 
nitely  mean  the  know-how  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about;  the  know-how  of 
the  atomic  bomb  secrets?  Cannot  “in¬ 
formation”  mean  the  know-how? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  Of  course,  the  word  “in¬ 
formation”  is  generic  in  its  terms,  but 
I  think  the  thing  the  gentleman  over¬ 
looks  is  the  fact  that  the  agreement  to 
which  this  section  refers  is  for  our  mu¬ 
tual  advantage  and,  further,  it  can  only 
be  effected  after  we  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  representative  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  I  would  like  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  has  been  some  exchange 
of  information  between  private  trusts, 
through  cartels,  relating  to  deals  between 
Standard  Oil  and  the  Farbenindustrie, 
and  I  think  we  have  far  more  to  fear  if 
we  go  ahead  with  private  patents  in  that 
there  will  be  a  bad  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
give  the  reasons  why  I  believe  section  10, 
control  of  information,  was  placed  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Discussion  of  the  secret  of 
the  atomic  bomb  is  subject  to  certain 
misconceptions.  First,  the  secret  is  not 
permanent  since  it  consists  entirely  of 
natural  phenomena  capable  of  discov¬ 
ery  sooner  or  later  by  competent  scien¬ 
tists  anywhere.  Just  3  days  ago  we  read 
in  a  local  newspaper  an  article  in  which 
a  Jap  scientist  was  well  on  his  way  to 
finding  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
using  equipment  that  scientists  in  this 
country  estimated  cost  $25. 

Second,  perhaps  the  major  part  of 
the  pure  science  involved  was  known 
throughout  the  world  before  the  war; 
and,  third,  the  real  advantage  is  largely 
a  combination  of  technological  advances 
in  design  and  construction  of  equipment, 
and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  al¬ 
ready  has  equipment  which  takes  a  long 
time  to  construct. 

In  controlling  the  dissemination  of  se¬ 
cret  information,  there  are  two  basic  ob¬ 
jectives  which  tend  to  conflict  with  one 
another.  Reasons  of  security  require 


complete  control  of  information  which 
might  help  other  nations  to  build  atomic 
weapons.  At  the  same  time  sufficient 
freedom  of  interchange  among  scientists 
must  be  provided  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  preeminent  scientific  position.  The 
bill .  expressly  states  these  policy  objec¬ 
tives  and  subjects  not  only  atomic  weap¬ 
on  information  but  atomic  power  infor¬ 
mation  to  control  with  serious  criminal 
penalties  for  illegal  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation.  To  assure  scientific  progress 
the  Commission  may  free  information  in 
the  restricted  category  if  it  detei’mines 
the  value  of  such  dissemination  out¬ 
weighs  the  value  of  secrecy. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
allay  any  fears  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  any 
scientific  talk  on  this  legislation.  I  prom¬ 
ise  you  I  will  not  add  to  your  confusion, 
but  rather,  as  a  general  practitioner  of 
medicine,  attempt  to  give  you  my  view¬ 
point  and  diagnosis  in  plain  language 
and  use  an  illustration  that  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Chauman,  as  one  member  of  the 
House  Milftajy  Affairs  Committee  who 
has  been  in  fairly  constant  attendance 
at  its  meetings — especially  during  its  de¬ 
liberations  of  this  bill — I  feel  that  you 
must  all  agree  that  we  should  proceed 
with  great  caution  and  care. 

In  my  opinion  we  will  have  gone  far 
afield  from  the  American  way  of  life  if 
we  act  too  quickly  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  old  backbone  of  this 
great  country  of  ours  is  beginning  to 
sag.  The  heavy  weight  of  all  countries 
upon  our  spinal  column  is  beginning  to 
compress  our  spinal  cord  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  soon  will  be  completely  sev¬ 
ered  and  paralysis  will  result,  unless  it 
is  supported  by  a  good  strong  brace. 

We  possess  that  brace  in  the  secret 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  certainly  for  the 
time  being  we  should  not  throw  or  give 
it  away. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that 
since  we  have  control  of  this  secret  bomb 
that  we  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
share  it  with  any  other  country  or  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  believe  that  peace  will  be  attained 
much  quicker  by  keeping  what  we  have; 
and,  in  so  doing  we  will  in  no  uncertain 
terms  serve  notice  to  those  people  who 
are  continually  blocking  the  efforts  ofi 
our  peace-making  representatives  that 
we  expect  to  retain  the  secret  until  at 
least  peace  has  been  declared. 

For,  with  the  state  of  uncertainty  now 
existing  with  our  peace  proposals,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  our  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  in  their  reports  to  the  country  on 
the  progress  of  peace  negotiations  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  this  legislation. 

To  enact  S.  1717  would  to  my  mind 
give  a  lot  of  aid  and  comfort  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  group — that  at  the  moment  is  using 
to  its  own  advantage — as  a  member  of 
the  Security  Council,  its  veto  rights. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  25  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DonderoI. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
sometime  this  afternoon  we  hope  to  come 
to  a  very  important  decision  on  this  bill. 
No  doubt  the  most  Important  decision  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  am  sure  the  one  under¬ 
lying  motive  of  all  of  us  will  be  what  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
Everybody  admits  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  most  destructive  force  ever  de¬ 
vised  by  the  human  race.  We  are  asked 
to  share  or  divulge  its  secrets,  which  we 
now  hold,  with  other  governments.  Not 
long  ago  some  members  who  now  advo¬ 
cate  the  passage  of  this  bill,  S.  1717,  with 
all  its  implications  for  the  dissimination 
of  information  about  this  almost  super¬ 
natural  power,  took  this  floor  and  urged 
the  passage  of  the  draft  bill  in  support 
of  our  Secretary  of  State  who  was  then 
battling  in  Paris  against  powers  oppos¬ 
ing  peace  and  who  recognize  force  only 
to  achieve  their  objective.  Yet,  the 
country  is  still  at  war  technically.  Its 
termination  has  not  been  declared  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  has  its  termination  been  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Several  times  since  hostilities 
ceased  and  several  times  since  the  United 
Nations  conference  at  San  Francisco  the 
nations  of  the  world  h^ve  endeavored, 
through  meetings,  to  bring  peace  upon 
this  earth.  Up  to  this  present  hour, 
those  attempts  have  very  largely  failed. 
On  the  29th  of  this  month  in  Paris, 
France,  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
convene  again  in  the  hope  of  making 
some  progress  to  achieve  peace  upon  this 
earth.  If  that  conference  had  been  held 
on  the  29th  of  June  instead  of  the  29th  of 
July  next  and  if  that  conference  like  all 
other  previous  conferences  had  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  and  brought  forth 
very  Uttle  if  any  progress  toward  peace, 
would  we  be  here  this  afternoon  debating 
whether  or  not  we  would  share  this  most 
destructive  power  with  some  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world?  Some  ideologies  of 
government  believe  there  is  only  one 
force  on  this  earth,  and  that  is  brute 
force.  The  able  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Cooley]  touched  upon 
this  matter  a  few  moments  ago.  I 
heartily  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  peace  treaties  have  not  been  written. 
Peace  treaties  have  not  been  agreed  up¬ 
on.  Their  terms  have  not  been  arrived 
at.  They  have  not  even  come  to  sit 
around  a  table  to  formulate  any  particu¬ 
lar  plan  or  program  on  the  basis  of  which 
peace  might  be  obtained.  The  peace  of 
the  world  thus  far  has  been  vetoed.  Yet, 
here  we  are  proposing  to  give  to  the  world 
the  most  destructive  engine  mankind  has 
ever  created.  What  can  we  lose  by  re¬ 
committing  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  and  leaving  the  secrets 
of  the  atomic  bomb  where  they  now  are, 
and  that  is  the  agency  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  charged  with  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  Let  us  see  what  happens  after 
the  conference  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of 
this  month.  Nothing  can  be  lost  but 


much  can  be  gained,  if  we  defer  this  mat¬ 
ter  until  we  know  whether  or  not  univer¬ 
sal  peace  can  be  established  upon  this 
earth.  We  have  provided  all  the  legisla¬ 
tive  machinery  necessary  for  that  high 
purpose.  Until  that  time  comes,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  my  colleagues,  that  we  can  sferve 
our  country  best  by  deferring  action  upon 
this  bill.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  vote 
to  recommit  this  measure  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  for  further 
study  and  qonsideration.  I  hope  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  will  be  adopted. 

(Mr.  DONDERO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Elr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
consideration  of  this  amendment  is  a  pre¬ 
view  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  on  sec¬ 
tion  10,  the  patent  section.  This  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  destinguished  col¬ 
league  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]  leaves 
in  the  statement  of  policy  the  assurance 
of  common  defense  and  security,  and 
then  permits  and  encourages  “dissem¬ 
ination  of  scientific  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  atomic  energy.” 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  to  strike  out  sub¬ 
section  (b) ,  on  page  31,  which  is  entitled 
“Dissemination.” 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  There  is  no 
amendment  pending  now  to  strike  out 
the  provision  for  dissemination  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  information. 

PROTECTION  OF  OUR  PATENT  SYSTEM 

The  provision  that  would  be  stricken 
out  by  the  present  amendment  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  respect  to  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  industrial  purposes.  The  most 
important  information  about  any  indus¬ 
trial  process  or  any  industrial  gadget 
is,  under  our  way  of  life,  contained  in 
patents.  It  is  provided  by  section  10,  as 
the  bill  is  now  written,  that  this  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  have  a  monopoly  on  all 
former  patentable  information  remotely 
connected  with  atomic  energy,  and  un¬ 
less  this  present  section  is  stricken  out, 
the  Commission  is  to  have'the  right,  sub¬ 
ject  to  military  requirements,  to  pass 
out  industrial  information  to  all  the 
world  that  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  patents. 

THE  REAL  ISSUE - DISARMAMENT 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  think 
this  language  should  be  stricken  out. 
This  section  provides  for  shai'ing  infor¬ 
mation  on  industrial  uses  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  when  the  Congress  declares  by  joint 
resolution  that  effective  and  enforcible 
international  safeguards  against  the  use 
of  such  energy  for  destructive  purposes 
have  been  established.  Thus  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  international'safeguards  only  against 
atomic  weapons,  and  saying  nothing 
about  other  weapons.  There  is  not  only 
confusion  in  this  House,  but  there  is  con¬ 
fusion  at  New  York  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  on  this  subject.  We  have  gotten 
ourselves  so  fascinated  and  horrified  by 
atomic  energy  that  we  are  forgetting 
about  some  of  the  other  forms  of  de¬ 
struction.  We  gain  nothing  for  our  own 
security,  or  for  world  peace,  when  wa 
outlaw  the  one  weapon  in  which  we  excel. 


in  order  to  enter  an  international  arma¬ 
ment  race  in  all  other  forms  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  By  the  above  language  we  would 
bind  ourselves  to  fm’nish  the  industrial 
know-how  to  other  nations  for  them  to 
use  atomic  energy  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  weapons,  V-2  boihbs,  rockets, 
after  the  atomic  bomb  itself  has  been 
outlawed. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  most 
destructive  force,  up  to  the  present  time, 
including  the  atomic  bomb,  is  mass  ar¬ 
mies.  We  have  in  Japan  a  unique  case  of 
a  nation  that  succumbed  without  inva¬ 
sion,  but  you  ask  them  in  China  or 
Poland  or  Germany  or  Russia  about  mass 
armies,  and  they  will  tell  you  they  are 
more  destructive  to  life  and  property 
than  anything  that  has  ever  been  in¬ 
vented.  Up  to  date  the  Roman  broad- 
sv/ord  is  the  deadliest  weapon  ever  in¬ 
vented,  based  upon  actual  records  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Total  comscription 
is  a  comparatively  new  weapon  in  his¬ 
tory  and  has  been  developed  by  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  and  Russia  to  a  superstate 
of  efficiency  and  destructiveness.  Total 
conscription,  which  drafts  part  of  the 
population  for  fighting  and  the  rest  for 
labor  in  industry  and  agriculture,  re¬ 
quires  complete  regimentation,  complete 
surrender  of  individual  freedom.  We  do 
not  like  it.  We  will  not  be  good  at  it. 
Are  we  going  to  outlaw  the  one  weapon 
in  which  we  excel  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  one 
weapon  in  which  we  do  not  excel  and 
do  not  want  to  excel? 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  now  has  a  population 
of  about  170,000,000  and  the  population 
of  the  countries  it  has  taken  over  since 
1939  is,  in  Europe,  118,000,000  and  in 
Asia  130,000,000.  Thus  the  Soviets  have 
a  manpower  pool  of  418,000,000  people. 
The  birth  rate  in  Soviet  Russia  is  so  high 
compared  with  ours  that  in  1970,  24  years 
from  now,  they  will  have  approximately 
100,000,000  more  population  than  the 
United  States.  In  9  years  the  Soviets 
will  have  36.900,000  men  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  34.  If  we  eliminate  all 
other  weapons,'  except  conscripted  mass 
armies,  what  nation  in  the  world  will  be 
unquestionably  the  greatest  military 
power? 

Let  me  quote  some  sentences  from  the 
Baruch  report. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  We  must  elect 
world  peace  or  world  destruction. 

Only  in  the  will  of  mankind  lies  the  answer, 

BuLbefore  a  country  is  ready  to  relinquish 
any  winning  weapons  it  must  have  more  than 
words  to  reassure  it.  It  must  have  a  guaranty 
of  safety  not  only  against  the  offenders  in 
the  atomic  area  but  against  the  illegal  users 
of  other  weapons — bacteriological,  biological, 
gas,  perhaps,  why  not?  against  war  itself. 

In  the  elimination  of  war  lies  our  solution, 
for  only  then  will  nations  cease  to  compete 
with  one  another  in  the  production  and  use 
of  dread  secret  weapons  which  are  evaluated 
solely  by  their  capacity  to  kill.  This  devilish 
program  takes  us  back  not  merely  to  the 
Dark  Ages  but  from  cosmos  to  chaos. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  eloquent,  penetrating 
words  of  wisdom  in  the  Baruch  report,  Mr. 
Baruch  and  our  leaders  in  the  United  Nations 
seem  to  be  striving  solely  for  international 
outlawry  of  atomic  warfare.  We  should  face 
the  fact  that  only  by  total  war  against  all 
warfare  can  we  secure  peace  for  the  world 
and  security  for  ourselves. 
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I  had  hoped  that  some  part  of  this  bill 
would  be  devoted  to  this  subject.  Instead, 
I  find  that  this  bill  keeps  so  far  away  from  it 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  devise  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  that  would  be  in  order. 
I  can  only  express  here  the  hope  that  our 
leaders  will  do  something  on  the  inter¬ 
national  front  about  total  disarmament  be¬ 
fore  they  commit  us  on  outlawing  the  atomic 
bomb  and  sharing  industrial  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Adoption  of  the  Elston  amendment 
would  be  at  least  a  congressional  gesture  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Reed], 

(Mr.  REED  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  problem  of  the  atomic  bomb 
ought  to  be  decided  in  the  light  of  his¬ 
tory.  We  all  want  peace,  pray  for  peace, 
yet  there  is  no  peace.  What  does  history 
disclose?  J.  Novicow,  vice  president  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Sociology, 
points  out  that;  “Prom  the  year  1496 
B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1861,  in  3,358  years,  there 
were  227  years  of  peace  and  3,130  years 
of  war,  or  13  years  of  war  to  every  year  of 
peace.  Within  the  last  three  centuries,” 
so  the  author  reminds  us,  “there  have 
been  286  wars  in  Europe.”  Even  more 
significant,  now  that  peace  negotiations 
are  being  conducted,  Mr.  Valbert  says: 
“From  the  year  1500  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1860 
more  than  8,000  treaties  of  peace  meant 
to  remain  in  force  forever  were  conclud¬ 
ed.  The  average  time  they  remained  in 
force  is  2  years.” 

I  know  that  a  person  is  guilty  of  lese 
majesty  to  quote  George  Washington  in 
these  days  of  so-called  brotherly  love, 
the  good  neighbor  era,  the  share-the- 
wealth  program,  the  share-the-raw- 
material  and  share-the-atomic-bomb- 
secrets  in  the  new  warless  age  of  inter¬ 
national  affection  and  good  will.  George 
Washington  uttered  these  prophetic 
words  with  full  knowledge  of  the  bloody 
and  almost  constant  wars  throughout  the 
world  prior  to  A.  D.  1790.  I  quote  from 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address  of  Sep¬ 
tember  17, 1796,  as  follows: 

Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in¬ 
fluence,  I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow 
citizens,  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment.  *  •  •  Europe  has  a  set  of  pri¬ 

mary  interests  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies  the  causes 
of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con¬ 
cerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise 
in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties 
in  the  oridinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics, 
or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities  •  •  • 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils 
of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  or 
caprice? 

Does  the  number  of  wars  since  1800  to 
the  present  day  hold  out  to  suffering 
mankind  the  prospect  of  an  era  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace?  Let  us  look  at  the  record: 


TIME-TABLE  OF  EUROPE’S  WARS 

1801:  The  old  German  Empire  breaks  up, 
and  all  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ehlne  is  ceded  to  France. 

1802;  French  aggressions  in  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland. 

1805:  England  declares  war  on  Spain. 
France  fights  Austria. 

1806:  Napoleon  enters  Berlin. 

1807:  Napoleon  defeats  Russia. 

1808:  Napoleon  Invades  Spain. 

1810:  Prance  annexes  Holland.  Turks 
driven  out  of  Balkans. 

1812:  War  starts  between  United  States 
and  England. 

1812:  Napoleon  declares  war  on  Russia. 

1814:  France  invaded  from  all  sides.  Na¬ 
poleon  to  Elba.  British  seize  and  burn  Wash¬ 
ington. 

1815:  Napoleon  leaves  Elba,  is  defeated  by 
British  and  Germans  at  Waterloo,  then  sent 
to  St.  Helena  for  life. 

1816:  Holland  annexes  Belgium. 

1817:  British  wars  in  India. 

1822:  Greeks  and  Turks  at  war.  Civil  war 
in  Spain. 

1823:  French  army  enters  Spain. 

1824:  British  battle  for  Burma. 

1825:  Russia  wars  on  Turkey. 

1826 ;  Russia  invades  Persia. 

1827:  Turks  driven  from  Greece. 

1828:  Russia  overruns  Rumania. 

1829:  England  and  Austria  intervene 
against  Russia. 

1830:  Revolution  In  Poland  and  France. 
Belgium  revolts  from  Holland. 

1831:  Prussia  and  Austria  aid  Russia 
against  Poland. 

1832:  Egypt  revolts  against  Turkey. 

1838:  Fi-ench  bombard  Mexican  ports. 
Debt  collection,  old  style. 

1839:  Britain  wars  on  China. 

1846;  War  between  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

1848:  Schleswig-Holstein  fights  Danish 
annexation. 

1849:  Danish-Russian  war. 

1850;  Britain  blockades  Greece.  Prussia 
and  Austria  war. 

1854:  France  and  England  war  against 
Russia. 

1856;  British  war  on  China  and  Persia. 

1861:  Civil  War  in  United  States.  Brit¬ 
ish  blockade  runners  supply  South. 

1864:  Germans  defeat  Danes. 

1866:  War  between  several  German  states. 
Austria  wars  on  Italy. 

1868:  Britain  Invades  Abyssinia.  Span¬ 
ish  revolution. 

1870:  Franco-German  War. 

1371:  Alsace-Lorraine  goes  to  Germany. 
Back  to  Prance  in  1918  and  back  to  Germany 
in  1940. 

1874:  Spanish  civil  war. 

1876:  Balkan  wars. 

1877:  Civil  war  in  Jaipan.  Russia  wars  on 
Turks. 

1879;  British  war  on  Zulus. 

1880:  Boers  and  British  battle. 

1881 :  Prance  wars  on  Tunis. 

1882:  Britain  wars  on  Egypt. 

1884:  Japan  wars  on  Korea. 

1885:  Russia  wars  on  Afghanistan. 

1887:  Balkan  wars.  Italy  wars  on  Abys¬ 
sinia. 

1894:  Japan  wars  on  China. 

1895;  Belgium  seizes  Congo  .state. 

1898:  Spanlsh-Amerlcan  War. 

1899:  Britain  wars  on  Boers. 

1900:  Boxer  War  in  China,  United  States 
returns  Boxer  indemnities.  > 

1904:  Russian- Japanese  War. 

1910;  Japan  takes  Korea. 

1912:  Balkan  wars. » 

1914-1918:  Russia,  France,  Britain,  Italy, 
United  States,  Japan,  Rumania,  Serbia,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Greece,  Portugal  and  Montenegro,  12 
nations,  battle  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 


July  19 

1917-1918:  The  United  States  of  America 
participated  in  the  World  War. 

1920  to  1930:  A  breathing  spell  and  period 
of  disarmament  conferences,  which  obviously 
disarmed  no  nation  except  the  United  States. 
European  and  Asiatic  powers  destroy  League 
of  Nations  ideal.  _ 

1931:  Japan  seizes  Manchukuo. 

1932-33:  Europe  repudiates  all  '^rid  War 
debts  to  United  States  ($12,000,00®00) . 

1934:  Italy  takes  Abyssinia. 

1937:  Japan  develops  an  “Incident”  in 
China. 

1938-1939:  Germany  takes  Austria,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Poland.  Russia  Invades  Poland. 
France  and  England  declare  war  on  Ger¬ 
many. 

1940:  Russia  takes  part  of  Finland.  Ger¬ 
many  seizes  Denmark  and  defeats  Norway, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  France.  Italy  joins 
war  against  England. 

1941:  Germany  and  England  at  war.  Rus¬ 
sia,  Italy,  Rumania  and  Japan,  against  Ger¬ 
many  in  1914,  like  the  figures  of  the  year, 
have  reversed  their  positions  and  are  with 
her  in  1941.  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Jugoslavia  Involved  in  conflagration.  Starva¬ 
tion  general  throughout  all  Europe. 

1941  to  VJ-day:  United  States  still  at  war. 

The  acrimonious  battle  of  words  now 
going  on  between  the  peace  delegates  of 
the  respective  nations  still  technically  at 
war  is  no  time  to  share  military  secrets 
with  totalitarian  or  other  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  The  fewer  persons  in  possession 
of  the  secret  of  this  instrumentality  of 
wholesale  human  slaughter,  the  safer 
mankind  will  be  until  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  nations  has  been  at¬ 
tained. 

I  regard  this  legislation  as  premature, 
unwise,  and  not  in  keeping  with  our 
national  safety. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
19,  1946] 

The  Great  Game  op  Politics 
(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

BULLITT’S  BOOK  DEFLATES  OPTIMISM  OF  SOVIET 
COLLABORATION  FOR  PEACE 

In  a  recent  summary  of  William  C.  Bullitt’s 
just-published  book.  The  Great  Globe  Itself, 
a  foreword  says  that  “unquestionably  it  will 
become  a  major  topic  of  discussion.”  To 
even  a  casual  reader  this  will  appear  an 
understatement. 

If  the  considerable  number  of  extremely 
articulate  persons  in  this  country  who  insist 
that  sympathetic  understanding  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  Russia  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  promote  peace  in  the  world  and  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  become  a  reality  do 
more  than  discuss  Mr.  Bullitt’s  book,  it  will. 
Indeed,  be  remarkable.  For  as  trenchant, 
documented,  and  convincing  an  indictment 
of  the  Russian'  leaders,  their  methods,  and 
their  purposes  has  not  before  been  made. 

threat  weight  is  given  the  Bullitt  charges, 
first,  because  they  come  from  a  man  who  not 
only  knows  well  modern  Russia  and  the  men 
who  run  that  country,  but  who  is  a  student 
of  Russian  history  and  an  admirer  of  the 
Russian  people;  second,  because  the  author 
was  the  first  American  Ambassador  to  Rus¬ 
sia  after  our  long  delayed  recognition  in  1934. 
He  went  to  Moscow  openly  friendly  to  the 
Soviet  experiment. 

Disillusioned  in  Russia 

HiS’  disillusionment  came  while  he  was 
there — the  result  of  close  personal  contact 
with  the  operations  of  the  Russian  system 
and  personal  experience  with  the  Russian 
rulers.  It  has  been  greatly  Increased  by 
their  ruthless  and  aggressive  policies — in 
clear  violation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which 
Stalin  indorsed — ^following  the  end  of  the 
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war  and  by  their  general  course  in  every 
international  gathering  from  the  Yalta  Con¬ 
ference  on  down  to  the  recent  meeting  in 
Paris.  The  chronology  of  the  acts  and  atti¬ 
tude  here  presented  seem  an  unassailable 
basis  for  Mr.  Bullitt’s  views. 

In  effect,  he  charges  that  the  period  after 
a  war  for  the  Soviet  Government  is  not  a 
period  to  make  peace  but  to  prepare  for  war; 
that  the  primary,  compelling,  and  unchange¬ 
able  motive  of  the  government  is  the  spread 
of  communism  throughout  the  world:  that  it 
conceives  its  own  safety  is  Involved  in  this 
as  it  is  convinced  that  Russian  communism 
cannot  survive  for  long  by  the  side  of  the 
capitalistic  countries;  that  it  is  unalterably 
hostile  to  foreigners;  that  it  signs  treaties 
and  makes  agreements  not  with  any  idea  of 
keeping  them  but  only  because  they  appear 
expedient  at  the  time;  that  Stalin  grossly 
deceived  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  pledged  him¬ 
self  not  to  promote  communism  in  this  coun¬ 
try:  that  the  Soviet  word  is  not  good,  that 
the  Russian  rulers  regard  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  fraud,  deceit,  and  murder  as  Justifiable 
to  perpetuate  their  own  power  and  promote 
the  Communist  purpose. 

Warfare  always 

“In  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  Goverment,” 
writes  Mr.  Bullitt,-  "the  Soviet  Union  is 
always  engaged  in  warfare,  open  or  concealed, 
with  the  non-Communist  states  of  the  world. 
And  where  it  embraces  in  friendship  a  non- 
Communlst  government,  A  is  always  with  the 
ultimate  intention  of  driving  a  dagger  in  its 
back.  That  is  why  Stalin  is  unappeasable. 
That  is  why  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  ‘great  design’  was 
foredoomed  to  failure.  ’That  is  why,  for  our 
own  self-preservation,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  Stalin,  like  Hitler,  will  not  stop  but  can 
only  be  stopped.’’ 

These  are  terrific  charges — particularly  at 
this  stage  when  such  great — though  appar¬ 
ently  futile — efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
Russia  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  in  the  complete  control 
of  atomic  energy.  Certainly,  it  is  tr\ie  that 
far  greater  progress  toward  these  goals  would 
have  been  made  in  the  past  year  taut  for  the 
obstructions  offered  by  the  Soviet  represent¬ 
atives.  Mr.  Bullitt  is  neither  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  nor  a  reckless  man.  He  presents  facts 
to  support  his  contentions.  He  is  a  de-, 
tached  man  without  a  grievance  and  no 
cause  to  serve  other  than  the  truth.  Such 
a  book  by  such  a  man  cannot  easily  be  passed 
over. 

Superior  force  necessary 

Undoubtedly,  he  will  be  denounced  by 
those  who  resent  any  refiectlon  on  the  honor 
and,  purity  of  the  Russian  leaders.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  book  is  well  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  those  who  believe  as 
Mr.  Bullitt  believes,  that  the  only  way  to 
de^l  with  the  Soviet  rulers  is  by  confronting 
them  with  superior  force. 

“The  most  legitimate  use  of  force  on 
earth,’’  says  Mr.  Bullitt,  “is  to  gain  time  to 
permit  the  growth  of  moral  ideas.  It  will 
take  some  time  for  moral  ideas  to  grow  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  no  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  conquering  non-Communist 
states  during  that  time  except  the  hard  way 
of  keeping  it  constantly  confronted  by  su¬ 
perior  force.” 

It  is  interesting  that  the  series  of  articles 
recently  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  Brooks  Atkinson,  just  returned  after  a 
year  as  'Times  correspondent  in  Moscow,  fully 
sustains  Mr.  Bullitt’s  view  that  friendship 
with  Russia  is  impossible  and  that  for  us  to 
hope  for  mutual,  sympathetic  understanding 
is  to  delude  ourselves.  It  is  also  Interesting 
that  the  appearance  of  the  Bullitt  book  coin¬ 
cides  with  th-  recent  attack  by  Attorney 
General  Clark  on  Communists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  his  reference  to  a  vicious  plot  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  Government.  For  these  remarks, 
the  lawyers’  guild — ^which  has  a  heavy  Com¬ 
munist  fiavor— passed  denunciatory  resolu¬ 
tions  condemning  Mr.  Clark  as  a  Red  baiter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  Is  recog¬ 
nized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota : 

On  page  30,  line  18.  strike  out  “should’* 
and  insert  “may.” 

In  line  18  strike  out  “as  soon  as”  and  insert 
“only  after.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man — 

Ml'.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  Is  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  offered  as  a  substitute  for  or  a 
modification  of  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  language  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  share  with  every 
Member  of  the  House  the  feeling  that 
once  in  a  while  we  get  sort  of  punch- 
drunk  on  words  and  It  becomes  difficult 
and  perhaps  wearying  to  try  to  follow  the 
technical  language  of  a  bill.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  try.  And  I  shall  try  to  be  brief 
and  direct  in  my  remarks. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Elston]  is  to  be  congratulated  for  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of 
this  section  on  the  control  of  informa¬ 
tion:  but  I  would  raise  a  question  .as  to 
whether  or  not  the  entire  elimination  of 
this  paragraph  may  not  have  the  reverse 
effect  of  that  Intended.  If  this  paragraph 
be  lifted  from  the  bill  just  what  restric¬ 
tion  remains  in  the  bill  to  restrain  the 
Commission  from  doing  the  very  thing 
he  fears? 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  May], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brooks]  have  said  in  defense  of  keeping 
this  subparagraph  of  the  bill  that  it 
would  permit  the  Commission  to  ex¬ 
change  this  infoi-mation  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  “only  after’’  Congress  passes  a  joint 
resolution,  but  actually  that  is  not  what 
the  language  In  the  bill  says.  Tlie  lan¬ 
guage  In  the  bill  is  a  directive  and  not  a 
limitation.  The  language  in  the  bill  says 
that  as  soon  as  Congress  passes  a  joint 
resolution  the  Commission '  “should” 
share  this  information.  In  other  words, 
it  gives  an  affirmative  directive  to  the 
Commission.  If  it  be  intended  that  this 
be  a  safeguard, and  that  this  information 
may  be  shared  with  other  nations  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  only  after  Congress  has 
passed  a  joint  resolution,  then  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  should  clearly  say  that. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  proposes  to 
do  by  striking  out  the  word  “should”  in 
line  18,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  “may”,  and  striking  out  the  words 
“as  soon  as’’  in  line  19,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “only  after”.  The  language 
then  becomes  a  limitation  upon  the  Com¬ 
mission  rather  than  a  directive. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOR'ts  of  Ohio.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  gentleman’s  amendment  if 
adopted  would  still  leave  In  this  bill  an 


advance  promise  of  Congress  to  have  this 
Commission  furnish  industrial  informa¬ 
tion  much  of  which  up  to  now  has  been 
contained  in  patents? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No;  I 
think  that  is  riot  quite  true,  because  with 
this  section  out  of  the  bill  you  would 
have  no  restriction  on  the  Commission, 
and  it  could  release  the  industrial  infor¬ 
mation  at  any  time.  To  express  the  in¬ 
tent  Members  ,  have  voiced,  a  restriction 
should  be  clearly  written  in  the  bill  say¬ 
ing  that  .the  Commission  may  dispense 
this  information  only  after  Congress,  by 
a  joint  resolution,  has  said  that  adequate 
safeguards  have  been  established,  and 
the  joint  resolution  has  been  signed  by 
the  President. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
true,  is  it  not,  that  the  President  did  not 
share  this  secret  with  Russia  during  the 
war? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McDonough.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  mean  only  after  Congress  declares 
by  joint  resolution  that  adequate  and 
enforceable  international  safeguards 
have  been  put  into  effect,  or  only  after 
the  Congress  by  joint  resolution  declares 
that  the  war  is  over?  There  are  two  con¬ 
siderations  there.  These  international 
safeguards  could  be  declared  before  the 
period  of  the  war  has  ceased. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Well,  that 
would  depend  on  Congress.  Congress 
would  have  to  use  its  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  effective  international  safe¬ 
guards  had  been  established.  I  doubt 
that  the  Congress  would  find  that  proper 
international  safeguards  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  unless  the  war  had  been  de¬ 
clared  at  an  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Biemiller]. 

(Mr.  BIEMILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  times  in  this  debate  that 
I  have  been  wondering  if  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  S.  1717  or  if  there  has  been  some 
substitute  bill  introduced  here  which  has 
not  been  made  available  to  all  the  Mem¬ 
bers.  I  have  heard  Members  on  this  floor 
speak  constantly  about  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  immediately  share  the  secrets 
of  the  atomic  bomb  with  other  nations. 
I  have  thoroughly  read  this  bill  a  good 
many  times,  I  have  read  the  report  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  read  the  report  of 
the  House  committee  ,and  I  can  find  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  in  the  bill  or  in  the  re¬ 
ports  about  the  immediate  sharing  of  the 
present  technological  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb  with  other  nations.  I  think 
we  ought  to  recognize  that  fact  and  not 
be  discussing  extraneous  issues  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
gentleman  read  the  paragraph  under 
consideration  for  that  certainly  uses  the 
words  “shall  be  shared.” 

,  Mr.  .BIEMILLER.  Yes,  but  the  bill 
further  reads  “As  soon  as  the  Congress 
declares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective 
and  enforceable  international  safeguards 
against  the  use  of  such  energy  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes  has  been  established.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is  a 
directive  that  as  soon  as  that  is  done  it 
should  be  shared.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  simply  said  that  it 
is  only  after  those  safeguards  have  been 
created  that  the  Congress  might  do  that. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  I  think  that  is 
Quibbling  over  language.  Furthermore, 
that  section,  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  well  knows,  refers  only  to 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial 
purposes.  It  says  absolutely  nothing 
about  sharing  the  technological  processes 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Why  are  we  trying  to  confuse  the  issue 
here?  Actually,  if  we  are  going  to  follow 
the  policy  that  some  Members  of  this 
House  have  been  suggesting,  what  we 
will  do  is  put  an  effective  stop  to  further 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  Amer¬ 
ican  scientists.  You  have  been  told  re¬ 
peatedly  on  this  floor,  and  I  know  it  is 
correct,  that  almost  all  of  the  scientists 
who  were  working  for  the  Manhattan 
district  have  left  that  project.  There 
is  no  real  experimentation  going  on  there 
today.  The  Army  as  such  did  not  do  the 
experimenting  during  the  war.  All  of  the 
technological  processes  that  resulted  in 
the  atomic  bomb  were  done  by  civilian 
scientists  and  directed  by  civilian  scien¬ 
tists. 

Why  should  we  take  this  great  chance 
you  are  asking  us  to  take?  The  Manhat¬ 
tan  project  will  not  result  in  any  further 
experimentation.  Secretary  Patterson 
has  asked  that  the  Army  be  relieved  of 
this  responsibility.  The  establishment  of 
an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the 
form  proposed  by  the  McMahon  bill  when 
it  left  the  Senate  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
perfect  our  knowledge  of  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  If  section  11  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  or  remain  in  the 
bill  as  it  is,  unless  my  amendment  to  that 
section  is  adopted,  would  not  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill  give  the  Commission 
the  right  to  transfer  patent  rights  in 
America  without  any  registration  or  au¬ 
thorization  of  them  in  foreign  countries 
to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  On  the  contrary, 
what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
adopted  what  we  will  do  is  make  avail¬ 
able  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  gentleman’s  amendment  would  per¬ 
mit  private  individuals  to  patent  atomic 
weapons.  All  such  patents  must  carry  a 
full  description  which  would  be  available 
to  the  public.  Any  smart  secretary  or 
technician  would  then  have  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  would  need.  I  hope  we 


can  discuss  that  at  more  length  when 
that  particular  amendment  is  before  us. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  They  can  under  this 
provision  in  the  bill  certainly  transfer 
our  patent  rights  at  will. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  While  I  do  not 
share  the  gentleman’s  point  of  view  I 
am  sure  he  would  not  claim  that  the  bill 
would  make  the  bomb  processes  public. 
The  point  I  want  to  make  specifically  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  as  it 
now  stands  which  if  passed  will  result 
tomorrow  morning  in  making  the  secrets 
of  the  atomic  bomb  available  to  any  other 
nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth;  yet  that 
is  the  charge  that  speaker  after  speaker 
has  thrown  on  this  floor,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  being  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DonderoI.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  of  that  kind.  The  bill  is  purely  an 
effort  to  systematize  in  an  Intelligent 
manner  further  research  in  this  country 
into  the  problem  of  atomic  energy. 
That  research  is  badly  needed.  If  this 
bill  is  recommitted  we  will  not  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  FolgerI. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
about  to  become  so  imijatlent  as  to  de¬ 
cide  that  if  this  part  of  the  bill  were  elim¬ 
inated,  I  would  not  vote  for  the  bill  at 
all.  It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  we  in 
this  country,  who  have  the  atomic  energy 
secret  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  bombs 
is  concerned,  should  become  so  isolated 
in  our  disposition  and  spirit  as  to  be 
afraid  to  allow  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  take  such  portion  of  this  devel¬ 
oped  energy  as  might  be  used  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  only. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
hold  ourselves  as  possessing  any  such  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  world  as  to  be  unwilling 
to  share  the  industrial  part  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
to  control  the  dissemination  of  restricted 
data  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the 
common  defense  and  security.  That 
means  we  can  hope,  I  suppose,  that  it 
will  allay  the  suspicion  or  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  anyone  that  by  permitting  this 
dissemination  of  knowledge  as  to  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  we  might  let  out  something 
that  would  be  capable  of  being  used  for 
the  destruction  of  mankind. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  I 
think,  is  in  error  in  undertaking  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  “may”  for  “should.” 
This  is  no  more  than  a  declaration  of 
policy,  “consistent  with  such  policy”  that 
is,  the  security  of  the  United  States,  “the 
Commission  shall  be  guided  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles.”  It  does  not  say  they 
shall  do  it  or  they  shall  not  do  it. 

Then  they  say  they  will  be  guided 
generally  by  the  following  principles: 
“That  information  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  pur¬ 
pose*  should  be”  not  may  be,  not  will  be, 
but  should  be  “shared  with  other  nations. 

That  means  that  it  is  an  exempliflca- 
tion  of  a  spirit  of  worldwide  under¬ 
standing  and  willingness  to  help  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  other  people  in 
this  world  in  order  that  we  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  peace,  and 
not  rest  our  security  altogether  on  arm¬ 
ament  or  atomic  bombs  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  human  lives. 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  John  J.  Delaney,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Koerber,  its  assistant  enrolling  clerk, 
announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.  R.  7052.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.  R.  6983.  An  act  conferring  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  examine, 
adjudicate,  and  render  Judgment  in  any  and 
ail  claims  which  the  Confederated 'Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  Indians  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  in  Montana,  or  any  tribe  or  band 
thereof,  may  have  against  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  tHfe  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1236)  entitled 
“An  actr  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  promote  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas  on  the  public  domain,  and  for 
other  purposes;  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Mr.  Gurney,  and  Mr.  Robertson  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4590)  entitled  “Arv  act  to  authorize  the 
use  by  industry  of  silver  held  or  owned 
by  the  United  States.” 

USE  BY  INDUSTRY  OP  SILVER  HELD  OR 
OWNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SPENCE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4590)  to  authorize  the  use  by 
industry  of  silver  held  or  owned  by  the 
United  States: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4590)  to  authorize  the  use  by  industry  of 
silver  held  or  owned  by  the  United  States, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  1  and  4,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  iollow- 
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Ing:  “90.5”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-* 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with '  an  amendment  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “ :  Provided  further,  That  hereafter  each 
United  States  coinage  mint  shall  receive  for 
coinage  silver  mined  after  July  1,  1946,  from 
natural  deposits  in  the  United  States  or  any 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  as 
provided  in  the  Act  of  July  6,  1939  (Public 
Law  166,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and  ten¬ 
dered  to  such  mint  within  one  year  alter  the 
month  in  which  the  ore  from  which  it  is 
derived  was  mined,  except  that  the  seign¬ 
iorage  to  be  deducted  shall  be  30  per  centum 
instead  of  45  per  centum  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  4  (b)  of  said  Act”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Brent  Spence, 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  P.  Wagner, 

Alben  W.  Barkley, 

Abe  Murdock, 

R.  A.  Taft, 

E.  D.  Millikin, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4590)  to  authorize 
the  use  by  industry  of  silver  held  or  owned 
by  the  United  States,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  inserting  the  word  “hereafter” 
and  is  related  to  amendment  No.  4  which 
eliminates  the  provision  for  an  expiration 
date  contained  in  the  House  bill.  %  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  This  amendment 
changed  the  minimum  price  at  which  Treas¬ 
ury  silver  may  be  sold  under  the  bill  from 
the  71.11  cents  per  ounce  provided  in  the 
House  bill  to  90.3  cents  per  ounce.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  making 
the  figure  90.5  cents  per  ounce.  This  change 
in  the  Senate  figure  is  a  technical  change 
to  make  the  figure  conform  with  the  policy 
agreed  upon  in  connection  with  amendment 
No.  3. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment  added 
a  provision  to  the  effect  that  in  the  case  of 
silver  mined  after  July  1,  1946,  from  natural 
deposits  in  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  any  United  States  coinage  mint 
for  coinage  under  the,  act  of  July  6.  1939 
(Public  Law  165,  79th  Cong.) ,  the  seigniorage, 
to  be  deducted  under  section  4  of  said  act 
shall  be  30  percent  instead  of  45  j)ercent  as 
provided  in  such  section  4.  The  House  re¬ 
cedes  with  an  amendment  which  restricts 
the  application  of  this  provision  so  that  it 
will  not  apply  unless  the  silver  in  questioh 
is  tendered  to  the  mint  within  one  year 
after  the  month  in  which  the  ore  from  which 
the  silver  is  derived  was  mined. 

Amendment  No.  4 :  This  amendment  struck 
out  section  2  of  the  House  bill,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  act  should  expire  two  years 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill. 

Brent  Spence, 

Paul  Brown, 

Wright  Patman, 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  4590)  to  authorize  the 
use  by  industry  of  silver  held  or  owned 
by  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  their  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION  ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  6372)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  line  20,  insert: 

“Sec.  8.  Subsfection  (b)  of  section  16  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

“‘(b)  (1)  The  Governor  may  suspend  or 
revoke  the  charter  of  any  Federal  credit 
union,  or  place  the  same  in  Involuntary  liqui¬ 
dation  and  appoint  a  liquidating  agent  there¬ 
for,  upon  his  finding  that  the  organization  is 
bankrupt  or  insolvent  or  has  violated  any 
provisions  of  its  charter,  its  bylaws,  or  of  this 
chapter,  or  of  any  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

■“(2)  The  Governor,  through  such  persons 
as  he  shall  designate,  may  examine  any  Fed¬ 
eral  credit  union  in  voluntary  liquidation 
and,  upon  his  finding  that  such  voluntary 
liquidation  is  not  being  conducted  in  an  or¬ 
derly  or  efficient  manner  or  In  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  its  members,  may  terminate  such 
•  voluntary  liquidation  and  place  such  organi¬ 
zation  in  Involuntary  liquidation  and  ap¬ 
point  a  liquidating  agent  therefor. 

“‘(3)  Such  liquidating  agent  shall  have 
power  and  authority,  subject  to  the  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Governor  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Governor 
may  prescribe,  (1)  to  receive  and  take  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  bocks,  records,  assets,  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  every  description  of  the  Federal  credit 
union  in  liquidation,  to  sell,  enforce  collec¬ 
tion  of,  and  liquidate  all  such  assets  and 
property,  to  compound  all  bad  or  doubtful 
debtsy  and  to  sue  in  his  own  name  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Federal  credit  union  in  liquida¬ 
tion,  and  defend  such  actions  as  may  be 
lirought  against  him  as  liquidating  agent  or 
against  the  Federal  credit  union;  (ii)  to  re¬ 
ceive,  examine,  and  pass  upon  all  claims 
against  the  Federal  credit  union  in  liquida¬ 
tion,  including  claims  of  members  on  shares; 
(iii)  to  make  distribution  and  payment  to 
creditors  and  members  as  their  Interests  may 
appear;  and  (iv)  to  execute  such  documents 
and  papers  and  to  do  such  other  acts  and 
things  which  he  may  deem  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  discharge  his  duties  hereunder. 

“‘(4)  Subject  to  the  control  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Governor  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Governor  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  the  liquidating  agent  of  a  Federal 
credit  tinion  in  involuntary  liquidation  shall 
(i)  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  creditors  and 
members  to  present  their  claims  and  make 
legal  proof  thereof,  which  notice  shall  be 
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published  once  a  week  in  each  of  three  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  in  each  county  in  which  the  Federal 
credit  union  in  liquidation  maintained  an 
office  or  branch  for  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  date  it  ceased  unrestricted  oper¬ 
ations:  Provided,  That  whenever  the  aggre¬ 
gate  book  value  of  the  assets  and  property  of 
a  Federal  credit  union  in  involuntary  liqui¬ 
dation  is  less  than  $1,000,  unless  the  Gover¬ 
nor  Shalt  find  that  its  books  and  records  do 
not  contain  a  true  and  accurate  record  of  its 
liabilities,  he  shall  declare  such  Federal  cred¬ 
it  union  in  liquidation  to  be  a  "no  publica¬ 
tion”  liquidation,  and  publication  of  notice 
to  creditors  and  members  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  in  such  case:  (ii)  from  time  to  time, 
make  a  ratable  dividend  on  all  such  claims 
as  may  have  been  proved  to  his  satisfaction 
or  adjudicated  in  a  court  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction  and,  after  the  assets  of  such  organi¬ 
zation  have  been, liquidated,  shall  make  fur¬ 
ther  dividends  on  all  claims  previously  proved 
or  adjudicated;  and  the  liquidating  agent 
may  accept  in  lieu  of  a  formal  proof  of  claim 
on  behalf  of  any  creditor  or  member  the 
statement  of  any  amount  due  to  such  creditor 
or  member  as  shown  on  the  books  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  credit  union:  Provided,  That  all 
claims  not  filed  before  payment  of  the  final 
dividend  shall  be  barred  and  claims  rejected 
or  disallowed  by  the  liquidating  agent  shall 
be  likewise  barred  unless  suit  be  instituted 
thereon  within  3  months  after  notice  of  re¬ 
jection  or  disallowance;  (iii)  in  a  “no  publi¬ 
cation”  liquidation,  determine  from  all 
sources  available  to  him,  and  within  the- lim¬ 
its  of  available  funds  of  the  Federal  credit 
union,  the  amounts  due  to  creditors  and 
members,  and  after  60  days  shall  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  shall  dis¬ 
tribute  the  funds  of  the  Federal  credit  union 
to  creditors  and  members  ratably  and  as 
their  Interests  may  appear. 

“  ‘(5)  Upon  certification  by  the  liquidating 
agent  in  the  case  of  an  involuntary  liquida¬ 
tion,  and  upon  such  proof  as  shall  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Governor  in  the  case  of  a  vol¬ 
untary  liquidation,  that  distribution  has 
been  made  and  that  liquidation  has  been 
completed,  as  provided  herein,  the  Governor 
shall  cancel  the  charter  of  such  Federal  cred¬ 
it  union:  Provided,  That  the  corporate  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Federal  credit  union  shall  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  period  of  3  years  from  the  date  of 
such  cancellation  of  its  charter,  during  which 
period  the  liquidating  agent,  or  his  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  successor,  or  such  persons  as  the 
Governor  shall  designate,  may  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  credit  union  for  the  purpose 
of  paying,  satisfying,  and  discharging  any 
existing  liabilities  or  obligations,  collecting 
and  distributing  its  assets,  and  doing  all  other 
acts  required  to  adjust  ahd  wind  up  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  affairs,  and  it  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  its  corporate  name. 

“‘(b)  After  the  expiration, of  5  years  from 
the  date  of  cancellation  of  the  charter  of  a 
Federal  credit,  union  the  Governor  may,  in 
his  discretion,  destroy  any  or  all  books  and 
records  of  such  Federal  credit  union  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control.’ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OP  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the-Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1717,  with  Mr. 
John  J.  Delaney  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bates!. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]. 

As  I  stated  yesterday  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  under  the  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  world  today  things  are 
too  uncertain  to  permit  the  changing  of 
the  present  status  and  control  of  the 
administration  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
everything  connected  with  nuclear 
energy.  1  think  we  ought  to  give  the 
United  Nations  an  opportunity  to  hold 
their  peace  parley  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  some 
way  by  which  we  can  establish  a  basis  for 
a  permanent  peace  in  the  world.  Surely 
with  the  unsettled  conditions  existing 
today,  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  dissem¬ 
inate  information  of  any  kind  on  the 
atomic  front  or  nuclear  energy.  In  to¬ 
day’s  paper  we  read  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  firing  five  physicists  from  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  where  they 
were  employed  in  very  responsible  posi¬ 
tions,  it  is  said  that  they  were  discharged 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  carrying 
on  subversive  activities.  Yet,  by  this  bill 
we  are  building  up  another  organization, 
taking  the  control  away  from  the  War 
Department  which  is  now  working  very 
closely  with  our  scientists  and  has  been 
over  the  period  of  the  war  years.  It  is 
through  this  organization  that  the  War 
Department  has  thus  created  this 
tremendous  weapon  with  all  of  its  power 
has  been  fully  developed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  blame  the 
House  for  being  in  confusion.  Over  a 
period  of  3  days  we  have  been  discussing 
this  bill.  Already  several  amendments 
have  been  offered  and  agreed  to.  There 
seems  to  be  a  complete  misunderstand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  many  of  us  as  to  how 
far-reaching  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are,  and  we  should  go  slowly. 

Let  me  read  briefly  a  report  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  yesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender!. 
It  is  an  article  given  to  the  press  by  Mr. 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  who  was  one  of  those  ed¬ 
itors  of  American  papers  who  visited 
Europe  at  the  request  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  make  a  first-hand,  on-the- 
job  inspection  of  what  is  going  on  there. 
He  said : 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  hell. 
Would  that  I  had  the  tongue  of  men  and  of 
angels  to  describe  what  I  saw. 

Dante  should  retufn  and  rewrite  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  i-ferno. 

By  hell  I  mean  postwar  Germany  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  in  central  Europe. 

Then  he  went  on  to  speak  about  the 
Russians  not  cooperating.  He  said: 

I  believe  the  Russian  problem  is  para¬ 
mount  in  Europe.  Everywhere  one  turns  he 
finds  that  our  commanding  officers  in  the 
various  zones,  regions,  and  even  county  and 
municipal  governments,  have  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Russians.  Everything  we  do  has  to 
be  measured  a  little  bit  by  its  effect  on  the 


ever-present  Russian  Influence  in  Europe. 
And  the  Russians  are  not  cooperating,  not  a 
single  whit,  with  the  other  occupying  powers 
in  Germany.  They  are  running  their  own 
show  blithely  and  confidently  and  sometimes 
in  an  openly  insulting  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  not  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They 
are  operating  behind  the  iron  door  in 
Central  Europe  where  no  one  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  the  area  under  their  con¬ 
trol.  They  are  operating  secretly  and 
conniving  in  Korea.  We  know  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  is  existing  in  the  Manchuria 
area,  where  there  is  no  cooperation  and 
no  mutual  understanding  and  where  civil 
war  continues  between  the  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  troops  and  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  who  are  aided  and  supported  by 
the  Russians. 

There  should  be  no  haste  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  status  of  control  of  the  atom 
bomb  or  nuclear  energy  while  the  world 
is  still  in  an  upheaval.  No  one  can  defi¬ 
nitely  forecast  whether  there  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  trouble  ahead  or  whether  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  world  will  finally  see  the  light, 
and  find  some  way  to  establish  perma¬ 
nent  and  lasting  peace. 

The  War  Department  and  the  scien¬ 
tists  of  the  country  are  working  very 
closely  together  in  further  research  on 
atomic  energy.  Today  papers  inform  us 
that  a  huge  atomic  research  center  is 
being  planned  by  the  War  Department 
and  that  nine  major  universities  are  co¬ 
operating  in  a  project,  the  projected  size 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  board  of 
regents,  Columbia  University,  statement 
that  the  estimated  expenditure  may  ex¬ 
ceed  $5,000,000  a  year.  Such  a  statement 
assures  us  that  research  work  on  the 
development  of  nuclear  physics  is  con¬ 
tinuing  with  speed  and  is  now  in  good 
hands. 

Let  us  keep  things  in  this  field  of  activ¬ 
ity  just  as  they  are,  and  until  things  be¬ 
come  more  settled  throughout  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates!  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case!. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  may  again  be  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
again  reported  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Chair  advise  the  House 
if  this  perfecting  amendment  is  adopted, 
then  the  vote  would  recur  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]  to  strike  out  the  sec¬ 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlqpian  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Case], 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Case  of  South  Da¬ 
kota)  there  were — ayes  66,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  on  a  division  there  were — 
ayes  79,  noes  70. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair  ap¬ 
pointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Elston  and  Mr. 
Thomason. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
99,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harness  oj^n- 
diana:  On  page  31,  lines  4  to  8,  Inclusive, 
strike  out  all  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  10. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
seeks  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  on  page  31: 

Dissemination.  The  Commission  Is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  establish  such  In¬ 
formation  services,  publications,  libraries, 
and  other  registers  of  available  Information 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  dissemination  of  Information  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a) . 

That  language  would  authorize  and  di¬ 
rect  the  Commission  to  set  up  the  big¬ 
gest  propaganda  agency  every  created 
by  the  Congress.  It  could  become  a 
super  OWI  and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  policies 
enumerated  in  subsection  (a).  I  hope 
my  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  tp 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Under  that  provi¬ 
sion  could  they  not  set  up  a  bureau  far 
broader,  nationally  and  internationally, 
than  anything  to  date  and  load  the  Fed¬ 
eral  pay  roll  down  with  crackpots  and 
people  who  are  favor  of  giving  this  coun¬ 
try  away  and  turning  over  its  means  of 
defense  to  the  enemies  of  our  country? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Of  course, 
if  they  set  up  this  agency,  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  this  bill,  it 
could  become  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
agencies  ever  created  by  law.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  no  precedent  for  such  action. 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  requires  the 
Commission  to  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  any  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  or  nonmilitary  uses  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy.  This  provi¬ 
sion  should  be  adequate  for  providing 
pertinent  information  to  the  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Ch^rman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  How  is 
this  any  different  than  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  by  the  State  bureau 
of  health,  like  we  have  in  our  State, 
telling  how  (,o  avoid  diseases,  how  to 
guard  against  communicable  diseases, 
and  all  those  things?' 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  or  this  Congress 
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is  ready  to  set  up  an  agency  that  would 
have  such  tremendous  and  the  sweep¬ 
ing  powers  that  this  Commission  would 
have,  to  establish  libraries,  information 
services,  publications,  and  to  disseminate 
information  some  of  which  might  be 
only  remotely  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  atomic  energy.  The  cost  of  such 
a  bureau  would  be  staggering.  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

•Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  everybody 
here  including  those  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  will  agree  that  I  have  not  been 
profligate  in  voting  for  amendments  to 
this  bill.  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  all  amendments,  except  the  Case 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  paragraph 
just  voted  out  of  the  bill.  But  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  vote  for  this  amendment  because 
I  cannot  see  any  possible  reason  or  useful 
purpose  to  be  served  by  this  subsection. 
Any  information  with  respect  to  atomic 
energy  which  this  Commission  can  prop¬ 
erly  and  rightfully  release  will  be  eagerly 
and  instantly  gobbled  up  and  published 
by  all  the  scientific  journals  in  our  coun¬ 
try  and  in'  the  world.  To  direct  the 
Commission  to  establish  publications 
and  libraries  and  propaganda  agencies 
to  make  this  information  available  to 
the  people  seems  to  me  utterly  unneces¬ 
sary,  when  there  are  already  thousands 
of  journals  and  publications,  scientific 
and  industrial  and  popular,  able  and 
eager  to  do  the  job.  We  cannot  justify 
tills  provision  when  it  is  not  necessary 
and  sets  up  one  additional  Government 
propaganda  agency.  ' 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the_gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I.  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  emphasized  that  this 
is  not  only  an  authorization  but  a  direc¬ 
tion  in  law. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  but  I  am  very  frank  to 
say  that  I  think  it  is  sort  of  a  futile 
thing  for  me  or  anybody  else  to  oppose 
it  in  view  of  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Elston].  Judging  from  the 
last  vote,  it  looks  like  isolationism  is 
again  in  the  saddle.  I  take  it  that  most 
of  you  want  no  part  in  our  international 
problems.  Paragraph  1  of  section  10 
specifically  provides  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  scientific  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  unless  and  unto  Congress,  the 
representatives  of  the'  people,  if  you 
please,  by  resolution  had  declared  that 
effective  and  enforcible  international 
safeguards  against  the  use  of  such 
energy  for  destructive  purposes  had  been 
established.  That  is  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent.  That  has  to  be  done  before  we 
make  a  single  move.  But  after  the 


American  people,  the  owners  and  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  atomic  bomb,  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress  and 
after  due  deliberation,  say  that  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  safeguarded,  to  then  say  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  world  who  are  cFying  out 
for  medical  aid,  calling  out  for  this  great 
marvelous  discovery  that  will  bring  hap¬ 
piness  and  prosperity  and,  I  hope,  peace 
to  the  countless  people  of  the  world — to 
then  say  to  them  that  we  will  not  give 
it  to  them  for  that  purpose,  that  we  will 
just  draw  ourselves  into  a  shell  and  say, 
“No,  we  are  not  going  to  share  that  even 
for  industrial  purposes;  we  will  not  help 
to  reclaim  the  stricken  lands  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  we  will  not  Ehare*our  medical 
secrets  and  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  for 
cancer,”  and  all  of  these  other  aids  to 
mankind  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

Ml’.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
agree  with  me  whether  under  subsection 
(b)  of  section  7  on  page  25,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  Commission  to  make  a  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of 
all  the  information  with  respect  to  in¬ 
dustrial,  commercial,  or  nonmilitary  use 
of  atomic  energy,  it  would  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  without  setting  up  this  agency  and 
directing  them  to  establish  libraries  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  certainly  do  not  want,  by  my 
vote,  to  say  that  I  refuse  to  give  nonmili¬ 
tary  aid  to  the  other  peoples, of  the  world. 
We  are  no  giving  away  the  atomic  bomb 
secret,  a  bomb  that  destroyed  a  whole 
city,  and  another  bomb  in  the  hands  of 
somebody  else  could  destroy  this  Capital 
and  the  whole  beautiful  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  great  city  of  New  York.  We 
have  harnessed  it  and  we  should  put  it 
in  safe  custody  through  some  kind  of 
a  commission.  Certainly  we  have  got  to 
take  care  of  it  from  a  domestic  stand¬ 
point  before  we  reach  into  the  inter¬ 
national  field.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
Germans  were  on  their  way  to  perfect  it. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Short],  who  was  with  me  when  we  visited 
the  atrocity  camps  in  Germany,  knows 
that  they  were  then  in  those  underground 
factories  working  diligently  to  perfect 
the  atomic  bomb  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  know  that  Russia  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  well  on  the  way.  We  have  to 
take  care  of  the  bomb  domestically  first. 
After  we  do  that,  surely  some  kind  of 
international  atomic  commission  can  be 
set  up  to  take  care  of  the  entire  problem. 
When  that  is  done,  if  we  are  to  live  in  a 
peaceful  world,  our  delegates  to  Paris 
on  the  29th  day  of  this  month  must  be 
able  to  take  back  some  hope  to  the  people 
who  perhaps  think,  “The  United  States 
are  the  only  people  that  have  the  bomb, 
and  they  are  experimenting  with  it  out 
in  the  Pacific  now  and  are  going  to  have 
some  more  experiments.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  trying  to  arrive  at  peace 
terms,  because  they  can  blow  us  up  any 
time  they  want  to.”  We  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  of  that  kind  but  that  is  what 
some  people  probably  think. 


Speaking  for  myself,  from  the  depths 
of  a  sincere  conviction,  I  say  that  just 
as  soon — and  I  pray  that  that  day  is  quite 
soon — as  we  place  under  control  the 
atomic  bomb,  we  then  can  release  this 
wonderful  new  discovery  to  the  sick  and 
the  impoverished  people  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  also  voted  against  No. 
1  under  section  10,  but  does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  feel  that  even  though  that  sec¬ 
tion  is  stricken  this  bill  contains  provi¬ 
sions  for  our  integrating  the  whole  Com¬ 
mission  with  an  international  commis¬ 
sion  when  it  Is  formed,  so  that  the  very 
purpose  of  this  section,  although  it  is 
stricken,  will  nevertheless  be  fulfilled 
the  minute  the  world  is  able  to  establish 
adequate  safeguards? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  The  gentlewoman 
is  absolutely  correct  because  we  have 
left  in  subsection  (2)  that  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  scientific  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  atomic  energy  shall 
be  permitted. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  You  would  have  to  strike 
out  subsection  (2)  before  you  could 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  prevent  giving 
it  away. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  That  is  right.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Elston 
amendment  was  adopted,  if  we  are  to  try 
to  make  some  contribution  here  today 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace.  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  about  it.  I  hope  there  will  be 
a  roll  call  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
pran  in  the  hope  there  will  be  a  roll  call 
on  the  Elston  amendment  and  that  it 
will  be  defeated.  I  think  it  was  most, 
unfortunate  that  it  was  adopted,  espe¬ 
cially  after  modification  by  the  Case 
amendment.  However,  the  gentleman’s 
remarks  here  have  been  against  the 
Elston  amendment  rather  than  the 
Harness  amendment.  I  still  feel  that 
the  Harness  amendment  is  good  and 
will  not  have  any  of  the  terrible  effects 
the  gentleman  has  portrayed. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  opinion  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Minnesota.  I  know 
how  he  feels  about  this  bill,  because  he 
has  spent  a  good  many  years  abroad.. 
He  knows  what  the  suffering  and  what 
the  turmoil  is  in  Asia  and  perhaps  in 
Europe.  I  hope  we  go  back  to  the  Elston 
amendment.  I  repeat  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it  is  very 
material  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
I  have  made  these  remarks  to  try  to 
convey  to  you  my  own  conviction  on  the 
subject  and  express  the  hope  that  we 
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will  have  a  roll  call  in  the  House  and 
defeat  the  Elston  amendment. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  heartily  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  just 
said,  both  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Harness 
amendment  is  not  of  great  significance 
and  as  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  Elston  amend¬ 
ment  is  in  my  judgment  very  regrettable 
indeed. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  says  that  that  shall  be  done  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a),  which 
protects  against  divulging  any  military 
secrets. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Pre¬ 
cisely.  What  I  want  to  address  myself  to 
is  the  very  realistic  situation  under  which 
we  are  legislating  today.  I  know  that  to 
base  our  action  on  hope  that  the  so- 
called  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  may 
be  protection  for  America  for  longer  than 
a  few  brief  years  is  to  practice  self-decepr 
tion  and  deception  of  the  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  brief  period  while  America  re¬ 
tains  her  preeminence  in  this  field— and 
I  shall  vote  to  prolong  that  period  as  long 
as  we  can — America  has  an  opportunity 
to  take  leadership  for  the  harnessing  of 
this  terrible  force  by  international  agree¬ 
ment  which,  to  quote  the  bill,  will  give 
“enforceable  international  safeguards 
against  the  use  of  such  energy  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes.’’ ' 

The  official  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  to  how  that  can 
be  accomplished  is  contained  in  the 
Baruch  proposal  to  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  What  does 
that  proposal  contain?  The  proposals  it 
contains  are  the  conditions  under  which 
America  would  share  the  peacetime  bene¬ 
fits  of  atomic  energy  with  other  nations 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  had  the 
Elston  amendment  not  been  adopted  or 
should  that  language  go  back  in  the  bill. 
Perhaps  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  suggests  this  would  be  the  case 
under  the  bill  anyway,  but  certainly  it 
would  be  far  better  to  restore  the  lan¬ 
guage  stricken  by  the  Elston  amendment 
so  as  to  make  America’s  position  quite 
clear  and  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
clear  vision  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
^om  North  Carolina  a  short  time  ago. 
The  terms  of  the  Baruch  proposal  laid 
down  the  conditions  under  which  Amer¬ 
ica  would  say,  “Yes,  so  far  as  the  peace¬ 
time  benefits  of  atomic  energy  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  intend  to  share  those  peace¬ 
time  benefits  on  a  reciprocal  basis  with 
other  nations.’’  The  conditions  that  the 
Baruch  proposal  laid  down  are  briefly  as 

follows:  That  the  nations  of  the  world _ 

the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  well  as 
ours  shall  agree  that  an  international 
authority  in  which  this  Nation  as  well  as 
other  nations  shall  have  full  participa¬ 
tion,  shall  have  the  police  power  to  enter 
every  nation  on  this  globe  to  see  whether 
or  not  in  that  nation  there  are  being  pos¬ 
sessed  any  atomic  weapons  or  any  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  whether  there  is 


any  plant  manufacturing  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  whether  there  is  in  that  nation 
any  plant  for  the  production  of  such 
materials  as  could  produce  atomic  weap¬ 
ons.  More  than  that.  America  proposes 
that  such  an  authority  shall  control  and 
own  any  such  fissionable  material  or 
facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  which  could  be  used  to  produce 
such  weapons  anywhere  on  this  globe, 
including  that  dictatorship  which  now 
lives  behind  that  iron  curtain.  Those  are 
the  conditions  and  the  only  conditions 
under  which  America  proposes  that  there 
shall  be  any  dissemination  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  can  we  here  say — and  still 
pretend  to  be  for  peace — that  even  if 
such  conditions  for  enforceable  inter¬ 
national  safeguards  against  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  atomic  weapons  or  the  means  of 
making  them  are  achieved,  still  America 
will  refuse  to  share  the.  knowledge  not  of 
atomic  weapons  but  of  possible  medical 
or  industrial  benefits  of  atomic  energy? 
No.  We  cannot  take  such  a  position. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  this  world  authority  is 
brought  into  being  that  they  will  be  able 
to  capture  materials  used  for  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  and  take  them  out, 
too,  and  will  it  also  provide  a  way  of 
getting  the  battleships  and  B-29’s  and 
B-17’s? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  the  gentlewoman 
for  asking  the  question.  I  want  to  an¬ 
swer  it.  I  will  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut,  it  might  well  be  that 
having  once  established  the  supremacy 
of  a  law  of  peace  over  the  right  of  any 
nation  to  possess  one  kind  of  weapon  of 
mass  destruction,  we  will  have  taken  a 
step  which  might  open  the  gateway 
through  which  we  could  march  to  reach 
peace  along  the  very  lines  that  she  sug¬ 
gests. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  If  it  can  be  done,  I  am 
for  it. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  know 
that,  of  course. 

I  believe  it  quite  important  that  we 
recognize  that  the  problem  of  peace  is 
not  confined  to  atomic  weapons  by  any 
manner  of  means,  if  the  nations  would 
agree,  but  in  controlling  atomic  weapons 
in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  United 
States  the  first  step  in  all  history  toward 
enforceable  means  to  peace  will  have 
been  taken  and  other  necessary  steps 
will  become  Infinitely  easier. 

(Ml'.  VOORHIS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  spoken  on  this  bill  up  to  now,  but  I 
have  been  terribly  distressed  about  it. 

I  think  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  the 
greatest  menace  that  could  possibly  be 
set  up  against  the  success  of  a  peace 
conference.  Unless  we  leave  this  situ¬ 
ation  in  the,  hands  of  the  military  until 
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after  the  June  29  conference,  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  up  and  turning  over  to  a  civilian 
commission  a  set-up  where  they  can  do 
a  lot  of  things  that  would  be  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  This  particular  provision  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  amendment  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  interna¬ 
tionalist  or  an  isolationist  to  understand 
those  things,  but  one  has  to  be  an  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  has  to  think,  and  not  be  led 
astray  by  false  prophets.  The  idea  of 
setting  up  this  kind  of  an  information 
service  and  establishing  all  sorts  of 
libraries  and  registers  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  to  get  the  stuff  out  .  before  we 
have  a  definite,  positive  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  other  countries  to  permit 
us  to  do  the  inspecting  that  we  need  to 
do  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  are 
ready  to  comply  with  whatever  agree¬ 
ment  that  may  be  made,  that  is  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  have  peace  in  the 
world  in  the  days  to  come.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  peace  unless  we  protect 
ourselves  right  here,  and  unless  we  let 
those  people  who  represent  us  go  into 
that  conference  with  something  to  talk 
about. 

I  wish  this  House,  instead  of  being  led 
astray  by  false  statements  as  to  what 
folks  are  who  take  one  position  or  an¬ 
other,  would  think  this  thing  out  and 
not  go  off  half  cocked.  That  is  what  I 
am  afraid  those  who  are  supporting  this 
legislation  are  doing.  I  wish  we  would 
think  about  it  and  not  do  something 
that  is  going  to  interfere  with  a  lasting 
and  stable  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber  1, 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harness]. 

The  question  wag  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Harness  of  In¬ 
diana)  there  were — ayes  80,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Page  33  after,  line  6,  insert  a  new  sub¬ 
section  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  Commission  shall  make  no  con-* 
tract  under  sections  3  or  4;  shall  issue  no 
license  to  any  person  nor  employ  any  person 
until  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  have  first  made  an  Investigation  of  the 
character  and  associations  of  such  person 
and  certified  that  the  character  of  such  con¬ 
tractor  licensee  or  employee  is  such  as  not 
to  endanger  the  common  defense  or  security.*' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  think  this  amendment  speaks  for 
itself.  All  the  discussion  here  has  hinged 
around  the  tremendously  dangerous 
forces  which  are  involved  in  this  bill, 
and  the  necessity,  for  seeing  that  our 
secrets  are  kept. 

This  amendment,  which  I  hope  the 
committee  will  accept,  will  provide  that 
no  one  shall  be  employed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  no  license  shall  be  granted  by 
the  Commission  to  manufacture  these 
dangerous  engines  until  the  FBI  has  cer¬ 
tified  that  such  persons  have  been  inves¬ 
tigated  and  are  of  such  character  as  not 
to  endanger  the  welfare  or  security  of 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  1  yield. 

Mr.  SHORT.  This  side  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  the  gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAY.  The  Committee  of  course 
cannot  accept  that  amendment.  Under 
that  amendment  they  would  never  em¬ 
ploy  anybody  unless  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  were  expanded  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  men  to  investigate  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  say  on  that  amendment, 
but  I  have  5  minutes  time  and  I  should 
like  to  devote  the  remainder  of  it  to  a 
discussion  of  an  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer  following  the  fate  of  this  one. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Not  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  On  the 
present  amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  I  can  get 
some  more  time,  but  I  want  to  discuss 
the  next  amendment  I  wish  to  offer  for 
fear  I  may  not  have  sufficient  time  when 
it  is  offered. 

Ml’.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  may  pro¬ 
ceed  for  two  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman’s 
time  has  not  expired.  That  request 
would  not  be  in  order  until  his  time  had 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  You  will  note 
on  page  32  the  provision  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  shall  be  imposed  for  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  terms  of  this  act  when  it 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
United  States.  That  punisliment  is 
totally  inadequate.  If  you  will  read 
those  lines  you  will  find  that  a  person 
can  divulge  these  secrets  and  be  guilty 
of  treasonable  conduct  and  escape  with  a 
fine  of  $10.  That  is  possible  under  this 
act. 

I  propose  to  offer  amendments 
throughout  which  will  place  a  mini¬ 
mum — a  minimum — of  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $20,000  and  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  years. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  agree  to 
it  so  we  may  have  some  protection 
against  the  violation  of  this  act  when 
it  Is  dohe  for  treasonable  purposes. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  That  would  not  be 
punishment  enough  for  a  man,  be  he 
red,  pink,  or  punk,  who  would  undertake 
to  betray  th’S  country. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yields 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  think  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  with  regard  to  the  FBI  in¬ 
vestigation  is  well  taken.  I  also  agree 
with  the  amendment  he  proposes  to  offer 
fixing  minimum  punishment. 

Mr.  CHEEP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHEEP.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  if  anyone  would  divulge  the 
secrets  of  this  atomic  energy  that  the 


minimum  penalty  ought  to  be  death? 
For  instance,  we  have  had  here  in  a  short 
time  past  during  the  war  1,700  documents 
classified  “Secret”  and  “Top  Secret” 
stolen  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  What  did  they  do?  They  did  not 
even  prosecute  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  yield 
further. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  that  I  believe  we  ought  not  to  pass 
a  bill  of  this  magnitude  and  let  anybody 
guilty  of  treasonable  conduct  get  away 
with  a  $10  fine,  which  he  may  do  as  the 
bill  now  stands. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  gentleman’s  amendment  regard¬ 
ing  the  FBI  investigation,  but  suppose  the 
FBI  for  some  capricious  reason  which  we 
cannot  understand,  of  course — but  sup¬ 
pose  that  should  happen - 

Mr.  SMI’TH  of  Virginia.  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Eet  me  finish  the 
question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  finished  it.  The  FBI  does 
not  have  the  reputation  of  acting  capri¬ 
ciously  and  I  am  sure  no  such  instance 
would  occur. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  May  I  finish  my  in¬ 
quiry?  I  do  not  think  they  have  that 
reputation;  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  What  is  the 
question? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  ’The  question  is:  If 
anyone  wanted  to  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  FBI  could  they  appeal  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No;  I  do  not 
think  they  could. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  gentleman 
thinks  there  would  be  no  appeal? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Under  the 
amendment  of  this  language  they  could 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Tne  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  a  further  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Chair  may 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Sum¬ 
ners!  has  asked  the  Chair  to  recognize 
him  to  offer  an  amendment  after  the 
words  the  gentleman  has  just  suggested. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sumners  of 
Texas:  Page  32,  line  2,  after  the  words  “pun¬ 
ished  by”,  insert  the  word  “death  or  by.” 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  have  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  this 
proposed  amendment.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  as  I  see  it,  from  a  number  of  angles. 
Under  the  head  of  “Restrictions”  the  re¬ 
strictions  include  data  concerning  the 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic 
weapons.  Then  it  is  provided  that  if  a 
person  who  possesses  knowledge  of  this 
matter  in  reference  to  atomic  weapons 


communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the 
same  to  any  individual  or  person,  or  at¬ 
tempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  with  intent  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  with  intent  to  secure  advantage 
to  any  foreign  nation,  he  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000 
or  not  more  than  20  years  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  or  both.  That  is  the  penalty. 

Now  here  is  a  person  who  possesses  in¬ 
formation  with  reference  to  these  atomic 
bombs,  the  sort  of  thing  we  know  about, 
these  deadly  things.  If  that  person  un¬ 
der  this  provision  takes  the  information 
and  gives  it  or  sells  it  to  an  enemy  of  this 
country,  then  all  we  do  to  him  is  say 
“naughty,  naughty”  relatively.  The 
m.aximum  penalty  which  could  be  given 
him  is  20  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  a 
fine  of  $20,000.  I  propose  a  maximum 
penalty  of  death. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yiejd? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  call  the 
gentleman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that 
still  under  the  amendment  he  has  offered, 
a  person  who  could  do  all  of  those  things 
and  yet  escape  with  a  fine  of  $10.  The 
reason  I  interrupt  the  gentleman  is  to 
ask  if  he  will  not  change  his  amendment 
so  as  to  make  that  punishment  in  the 
penitentiary  a  minimum  of  10  years — not 
less  than  10  years  or  more  than  20? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  If  this  amendment  is  agreed  to 
that  detail  can  be  worked  out.  I  think 
this  whole  penalty  provision  ought  to  be 
reworked  and  I  assume  it  will  be  in  con¬ 
ference  if  my  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to  then  if  a 
person  does  a  minor  thing  he  could  be 
fined  or  imprisoned,  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  offense,  and  it  would  make 
it  possible  for  a  person  who  betrays  his 
country,  does  a  thing  with  regard  to  the 
atomic  bomb  for  the  purpose  of  hurting 
his  nation  or  give  advantage  to  another 
nation,  to  be  executed.  Without  this 
amendment  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
traitor  possessed  of  the  knowledge  to 
make  it  possible  by  his  betrayal  for  this 
Capitol  to  be  destroyed  by  a  bomb,  and 
all  we  could  do  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  to  give  him  20  years  as 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  he  ought  to  adopt  the  sug¬ 
gestion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  because  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  a  jury  might  be  composed  of  Rus¬ 
sian  subversives  or  Russian  sympathiz¬ 
ers.  I  do  not  know  what  happened  out 
on  the  coast,  but  out  there  they  acquitted 
a  Russian  spy. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  But 
this  must  be  considered.  If  you  put  a 
minimum  that  is  too  high  where  the  act 
ought  not  to  be  excused,  but  a  jury 
might  not  want  to  be  instrumental  in  the 
giving  of  a  long  prison  term;  the  jury 
might  not  convict  at  all.  You  have  no 
way  to  compel  a  jury  to  render  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  That  is  what  you  are  up 
against.  I  agree  that  there  should  be 
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no  spirit  of  tolerance  or  Indulgence 
where  a  person  possessed  of  information 
Imparts  that  Information  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  injuring  his  country  and  imperil¬ 
ing  the  people,  in  fact  the  existence  of 
whole  cities.  I  am  concerned  about  that 
type  of  criminal  who  would  betray  his 
country  for  money,  perhaps  imperil  his 
nation  for  pay.  Besides  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  effect  of  this  small  general  penalty 
would  be  bad.  There  is  too  much  loose 
talk  and  loose  acting  with  regard  to  tliis 
mightiest  of  all  the  agencies  of  destruc¬ 
tion  which  at  the  moment  we  hold  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  our  own  knowledge. 
There  are  too  many  people  doing  their 
best  to  turn  it  loose,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  attempt  to  deliver  it  into 
the  custody  of  a  so-called  world  govern¬ 
ment,  nonexistent  except  on  paper. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  generation  in 
all  history  which  has  brought  upon  itself 
,  a  greater  responsibility,  a  greater  danger, 
a  greater  duty,  than  that  which  is  now 
ours  by  reason  of  our  having  liberated 
this  dynamic  power,  and  now  are  in 
danger  of  being  responsible  for  its  being 
turned  loose  in  a  psychopathic  world. 

Whatever  is  done  should  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deliberate,  advised,  cautious  judg¬ 
ment.  Whoever,  to  hurt  this  country  or 
to  aid  its  enemies,  would  turn  loose  this 
thing  against  his  people  should  not  be 
permitted  to  live.  There  is  no  punish¬ 
ment  severe  enough  for  such  a  person. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Sumners!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa: 
On  page  31,  line  14,  after  tbe  word  “com¬ 
mission",  insert  the  words  “by  unanimous 
vote.” 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  only  purpose  in  offering  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  add  to  the  safeguard  against 
the  release  of  data  from  the  classifica¬ 
tion  “restricted  data”  that  is  covered  in 
this  section.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
would  have  any  serious  objection  to  re¬ 
quiring  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  remove  data  from  the  “re¬ 
stricted  data”  classification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  offer 
any  further  argument  in  regard  to  the 
matter. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  of  us  on  this  side  do  not  oppose 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Vir- 
vinla:  Page  32,  line  3,  after  the  word  “not”. 
Insert  the  words  “less  than  10  years  or.” 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  adoption  of  the  other  amend¬ 
ment,  those  of  us  on  this  side  have  no 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  occurs 
probably  12  or  15  times  throughout  this 
bill,  and  it  should  be  changed  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  offered  as  we  go  along.  I  wonder 
if  that  could  not  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  agreeable  to  those  of  us  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SHORT.  We  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
wherever  that  language  occurs  later  on 
in  the  bill  that  it  may  be  changed  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  myself. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  mean  in  this  section  or  throughout 
the  entire  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Throughout 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  This  section  deals  with 
offenses  against  the  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  may  be  other  places  where 
the  security  of  the  Nation  is  not  involved: 
it  may  be  only  offenses  by  reason  of  some 
regulation  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  What  I  am 
speaking  of  is  where  this  identical  lan¬ 
guage  occurs  throughout  the  bill,  where 
it  says  that  the  act  is  done  for  the  pm'- 
pose  of  injuring  the  United  States.  That 
is  the  only  place  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  explain  how  this  is  going  to 
read  after  it  is  engrossed?  There  are 
two  or  three  amendments  on  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  will  read : 
Upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  less  than  10  years  or 
more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Is  not  the  language 
“more  than  $20,000”  stricken  Qut? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No;  that  re¬ 
mains. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  givefi  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave  this 
section  dealing  with  information  about 
atomic  energy,  I  should  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  some  information 
which  may  have  a  more  realistic  aspect 
now.  You  will  recall  that,  several  weeks 
ago  when  the  extension  of  the  draft  bill 
was  before  this  body,  the  Members  who 
were  in  favor  of  exempting  the  18-  and 
19-year-old  boys  from  the  draft  were  as¬ 
sailed  and  condemned  by  many  news¬ 
papers  because  we  were  told  that  exemp¬ 
tion  would  destroy  the  entire  military 
program.  You  probably  have  read  some 
of  the  dispatches  appearing  in  the  pub¬ 
lications  and  newspapers  of  our  country 
during  the  past  week. 


I  have  here  a  page  from  the  New  York 
daily,  PM,  dated  July  16.  As  I  recall, 
that  was  one  of  the  publications  which 
contended  a  few  weeks  ago  that  18-  and 
19-year-old  boys  should  be  sent  abroad 
as  members  of  our  armies  of  occupation. 
Let  me  read  you  a  brief  excerpt  from 
the  editoi-ial  captioned  “The  betrayal  of 
youth,”  appearing  in  PM  Tuesday: 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  the 
venereal  disease  rate  among  American  sol¬ 
diers  was  seven  and  a  half  percent  a  year. 
At  the  end  of  AprU  1946  it  had  risen  to 
over  20  percent.  By  the  middle  of  June  it 
had  reached  26  percent — perhaps  the  highest 
in  American  military  history.  It  is  still  ris¬ 
ing.  In  some  areas  in  Germany  the  rate  is 
more  than  twice  the  present  average — that  is 
to  say,  close  to  55  percent. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  that  editorial : 
The  new  troop  replacements  we  have  been 
sending  for  the  armies  of  occupation  are 
youngsters  given  the  task  of  policing  a  beaten 
people  without  having  first  had  the  disciplin¬ 
ing  task  of  winning  the  victory.  They  are 
kids  who  have  not  yet  cut  their  eye-teeth  in 
the  experience  of  living,  knd  whom  we  send — 
raw  and  morally  unprepared — into  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  they  are  the  lords  of  the  eai'th. 

Is  It  a  great  wonder,  then,  that  they  show 
themselves  incapable  of  resisting  either  the 
Nazi  doctrines  or  the  rampant  diseases? 

The  influential  New  York  Times — 
which  generally  supported  a  teen-age 
draft — on  July  14  published  a  dispa;tch 
from  Lindesay  Parrott  dated  Yoko¬ 
hama.  It  refers  to  the  order  Issued  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Eichelberger,  com¬ 
mander  of  Allied  ground  forces  in 
Japan,  who  warned  his  soldiers  that  the 
increasing  misconduct  by  American 
troops  in  their  teens  had  reached  the 
point  of  “endangering  the  mission  of  the 
occupation”  and  must  be  stopped  at 
once.  I  quote  from  this  special  dis¬ 
patch: 

The  release  of  General  Eichelberger’s  letter 
officially  confirmed  what  most  correspond¬ 
ents  have  known  for  some  time,  that  the  new 
young  draftee  in  Japan  has  exhibited  quali¬ 
ties  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  vandalism 
never  demonstrated  by  the  combat  troops 
who  fought  the  Southwest  Pacific  war. 

Most  of  the  crimes  are  committed  by 
youthful  soldiers — the  average  age  of  the 
army  of  occupation  is  20.3  years  old. 

Conditions  probably  are  aggravated  by  tlie 
fact  that  Japanese  hesitate  to  make  com¬ 
plaints  against  Americans  and  also  because 
most  military  policemen  who  suppress  such 
actions  are  green  youngsters. 

General  Eichelberger  concluded: 

This  condition,  a  result  of  assault,  crime, 
and  retaliation,  is  endangering  the  mission 
of  the  occupation  and  must  be  stopped  at 
once. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  discuss¬ 
ing  this  important  problem  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  people  of  our  country  and  the 
entire  world  from  the  potential  ravages 
of  atomic  energy  and  atomic  bombs.  Is 
it  not  pertinent  at  this  time  to  pause 
and  consider  whether  the  responsibility 
devolves  not  only  upon  the  military  au¬ 
thorities,  but  likewise  upon  this  Con¬ 
gress,  to  determine  whether  this  scourge 
of  disease  and  crime  shall  destroy  the 
youth  of  America?  . 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mi--  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  SHORT.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  said 
In  essence  what  the  gentleman  has 
quoted  here,  only  to  have  oppprobrium 
heaped  upon  my  head,  and  abuse  even 
from  some  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  tonight  other 
quotations  from  military  authorities,  not 
only  General  Eichelberger  but  General 
McNarney. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  asked  General 
Eisenhower,  how  the  volunteer  system 
was  coming  along.  This  morning  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Major  General 
Person,  the  chief  liaison  officer  between 
our  committee  and  the  War  Department, 
informing  me  that  the  number  of  yolun- 
teers  had  jumped  from  10,000  the  first 
week  of  last  month  to  more  than  25,000 
the  last  week  of  last  month,  and  that 
more  than  62,000  young  men  volunteered 
in  the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  am  presenting  this  informa¬ 
tion  at  this  time  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  not  only  of  seeking  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  entire  world,  but  to  recog¬ 
nize  our  primary  responsibility.  We 
should  realize  that  while  we  apparently 
won  a  military  victory  over  the  Axis  Pow¬ 
ers,  today  we  are  confronted  with  the 
serious  situation  of  protecting  these 
teen-agers  of  our  country. 

Almost  daily  we  receive  reports  of 
courts  martial  of  young  American  sol¬ 
diers  in  occupied  zones.  It  is  obvious 
there  has  been  a  complete  break-down 
of  our  military  discipline,  which  prob¬ 
ably  is  aggravated  by  too  much  leisure 
time  available  to  our  armed  forces. 
Possibly  this  is  the  result  of  having  more 
personnel  for  this  assignment  than  is 
necessary  to  do  an  efficient  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
are  cooperating  in  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  Pacific  occupied  areas  and 
in  Germany.  They  have  been  told  by 
the  military  authorities  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  draft  in  peacetime  18-  and  19- 
year-old  boys  to  maintain  our  armed 
forces  at  required  strength.  Congress 
did  compromise  this  issue  by  demanding 
that  18-year-olds  be  exempted  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  assurances  which  were 
given  during  the  debate  on  the  peace¬ 
time  draft  bill,  the  military  authorities 
are  sending  youngsters  abroad  for  for¬ 
eign  service,  although  it  is  apparent  older 
and  more  mature  personnel  should  be 
utilized.  It  is  difficult  to  justify  such 
policies  when  it  is  recognized  that  vol¬ 
untary  enlistments  have  reached  847,220 
in  the  Army  and  265,230  in  the  Navy,  in 
addition  to  several  thousands  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  since  VJ-day. 

It  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  program  that  we  must  jeopardize 
the  health  and  the  morals  of  our  youth 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  thoSe  who 
police  the  occupied  areas.  Is  Congress 
going  to  evade  its  responsibilities  in 
meeting  this  challenge,  or  will  t^iis  legis¬ 
lative  body  demand  that  our  military 
leaders  discharge  their  duties  in  a  more 
efficient  manner? 

Some  encouragement  is  provided  in 
the  belated  recognition  of  many  news¬ 
papers  that  there  is  justification  for 
exempting  teen-agers  from  the  peaoe- 
time  draft.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a 
strong  military  establishment,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  immediate  considera¬ 


tion  to  the  problems  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  General  Eichelberger  in  Japan 
and  General  McNarney  as  head  of  our 
occupation  forces  in  Germany. 

It  should  be  possible  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  American  youth  in  this  post¬ 
war  era  if  \ve  make  the  maximum  use  of 
a  professional  Army.  I  have  advocated, 
for  many  months,  that  pay  scales  in  the 
military  branch  be  increased  to  stimu¬ 
late  volunteer  recruitment.  Atomic 
energy  constitutes  a  real  menace  to  man¬ 
kind,  but  so  does  the  prevalence  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  crime  among  our  occupation 
forces.  We  must  demand  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  on  the  part  of  our  military  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Production  and  military  uti¬ 
lization  ; 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  be  granted 
for  any  invention  or  discovery  which  is  use¬ 
ful  solely  in  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon. 
Any  patent  granted  for  any  such  Invention 
or  discovery  is  hereby  revoked  and  just  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(2)  No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  con¬ 
fer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention 
or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  inven¬ 
tion  or  4liscovery  is  used  in  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  or  .in  the  utilization  of 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a 
military  v/eapon.  Any  rights  conferred  by 
any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the 
extent  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  so 
used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter 
makes  any  Invention  or  discovery  useful  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall  file 
with  the  Commission  a  report  containing  a 
complete  description  thereof,  unless  such  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery  is  described  in  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  patent  filed  in  the  Patent  Office 
by  such  person  within  the  time  required  for 
the  filing  of  such  report.  The  report  covering 
any  such  invention  or  discovery  shall  be  filed 
on  or  before  whichever  of  the  following  is 
the  latest:  (A)  The  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act;  (B)  the  six¬ 
tieth  day  after  the  completion  of  such  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery;  or  (C)  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  person  first  discovers  or  first  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  is  useful  in  such  production  or  uti¬ 
lization. 

(b)  Use  of  Inventions  for  research:  No 
patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any 
rights  with  respect  to  any  Invention  or  dis-? 
covery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention  or 
discovery  is  used  In  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  In  the  fields  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  3.  Any  rights  conferred  by  any 
patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  invention 
or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent 
that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  so  used, 
and  just  compensation  shall  be  made  there¬ 
for. 

(c)  Nonmilitary  utilization: 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  declare  any  patent  to  be  affected 
with  the  public  interest  if  (A)  the  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  covered  by  the  patent 
utilizes  or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy;  and 

(B)  the  licensing  of  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  under  this  subsection  is  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this 
act. 

(2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  de¬ 
clared,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  to  be 
affected  with  the  public  interest — 


(A)  The  Commission  is  hereby  licensed 
to  use  the  invention  or  discovery  covered 
by  such  patent  in  performing  any  of  its 
powers  under  this  act;  and 

(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been 
issued  under  section  7  is  hereby  licensed 
to  use  the  invention  or  discovery  covered 
by  such  patent  to,  the  extent  such  invention 
or  discovery  is  used  by  him  iii  carrying  on 
the  activities  authorized  by  his  license  un¬ 
der  section  7. 

The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  any  use  of 
an  Invention  or  discovery  licensed  by  this 
subsection.  Such  royalty  fee  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  such  owner  and  the  licensee,  or  in 
the  absence  of  such  agreement  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  or 
power  to  stay,  restrain,  or  otherwise  en¬ 
join  the  use  of  any  Invention  or  discovery 
by  a  licensee,  to  the  extent  that  such  use 
Is  licensed  by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on  the 
ground  of  infringement  of  any  patent.  If 
in  any  action  for  Infringement  against  such 
licensee  the  court  shall  determine  that  the 
defendant  is  exercising  such  license,  the 
measure  of  damages  shall  be  the  royalty  fee 
determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  to.gether 
with  such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable  at¬ 
torney’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 
If  no  royalty  fee  has  been  determined,  the 
court  shall  stay  the  proceeding  until  the 
royalty  fee  is  determined-  pursuant  to  this 
section.  If  any  such  licensee  shall  fall  to 
pay  such  royalty  fee.  the  patentee  may  bring 
an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction  for  such  royalty  fee,  together  with 
such  costs,  Interest,  and  reasonable  attorney’s 
fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

(d)  Acquisition  of  patents:  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  purchase,  or  to  take, 
requisition,  or  condemn,  and  make  just  com¬ 
pensation  for,  (1)  any  invention  or  discovery 
which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  mili¬ 
tary  weapon,  or  which  utilizes  or  is  essential 
in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy,  or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent 
application  covering  any  such  invention  or 
discovery.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
shall  notify  the  Commission  of  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  patonts  heretofore  or  hereafter  filed 
which  in  his  opinion  disclose  such  inven¬ 
tions  or  discoveries  and  shall  provide  the 
Commission  access  to  all  such  applications. 

(e)  Compensation  awards:  and  royalties: 

(1)  Patent  compensation  board:  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  designate  a  Patent  Compejisa- 
tion  Board,  consisting  of  two  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Commission,  to  consider  ap¬ 
plications  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Eligibility: 

(A)  Any  owner  of  a  J’atent  licensed  un¬ 
der  subsection  (c)  (2)  or  any  licensee  there¬ 
under  may  make  application  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  determination  of  a  reasonable 
royalty  fee  in  accordance  with  such  pro¬ 
cedures  as  it  by  regulation  may  establish. 

(B)  Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  the  just 
compensation  provided  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  or  (d)  shall  make  application  therefor 
to  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish. 

(C)  Any  person  making  any  invention  or 
discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon  who  is  not  entitled  to  compensation 
therefor  under  subsection  (a)  and  who  has 
complied  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  above  may 
make  application  to  the  Commission  for,  and 
the  Commission  may  grant  an  award. 

(D)  Any  person  making  application  un¬ 
der  this  subsection  shall  have  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  counsel. 

(3)  Standards: 

(A)  In  determining  such  reasonable  roy¬ 
alty  fee,  the  Commission  shall  take  Into 
consideration  any  defense,  general  or  ape- 
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cial,  that  might  be  pleaded- by  a  defendant 
In  an  action  for  infringement,  the  extent 
to  which,  if  any,  such  patent  was  developed 
through  federally  financed  research,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  utility,  novelty,  and  Importance  of 
the  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  consider 
,  the  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of  de¬ 
veloping  such  invention  or  discovery  or  ac¬ 
quiring  such  patent. 

(B)  In  determining  what  constitutes  just 
compensation  under  subsection  (a),  (b).  or 
(d)  above,  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  the  considerations  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such 
invention  or  discovery,  and  may  determine 
that  such  compensation  be  paid  in  periodic 
payments  or  in  ,a  lump  sum. 

(C)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
award  under  paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  the  Commission  shall  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  considerations  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such 
Invention  or  discovery.  Awards  so  made 
may  be  paid  by  the  Commission  in  periodic 
payments  or  in  a  lump  sum. 

(4)  Judicial  review;  Any  person  aggrieved 
by  any  determination  of  the  Commission 
of  an  award  or  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  determination 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  filing  in  such  court,  within  30 
days  after  notice  of  such  determination,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  such  deter¬ 
mination  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  peti¬ 
tion  shall  be  forthwith  served  upon  the 
Commission  and  thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  file  with  the  court  a  certified  transcript 
of  the  entire  record  in  the  proceeding,  in¬ 
cluding  the  findings  and  conclusions  upon 
which  the  determination  was  based.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  transcript  the  court  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  upon  the  record 
certified  to  it  to  aflirm  the  determination 
in  its  entirety  or  set  it  aside  and  remand 
it  to  the  Commission  for  further  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  findings  of  the  Commission  as  to 
the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi¬ 
dence,  shall  be  conclusive.  The  court’s 
judgment  shall  be  final,  subject,  however, 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  on  petition 
therefor  under  section  240  of  the  Judicial 
Code  (U.  S.  C.,  title  28,  sec.  347),  by  the 
Commission  or  any  party  to  the  court  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Elston;  On 
page  34,  strike  out  section  11. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  section  11  which,  of  course,  is 
a  perfecting  amendment.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  amendment  could 
be  offered  and  voted  upon  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the 
motion  to  strike  out  the  section 
The  CHAIRMAN.  It  can  be,  if  the 
gentleman  desires  to  offer  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  amendment  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Abends]  and 


the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Short]  whether  we  cannot  reach  some 
fair  agreement  as  to  a  limitation  of  time 
on  this  section. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  gentleman  will  find 
us  both  cooperative,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Then,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de¬ 
bate  on  this  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  I  spoke  in  general  debate  at  some 
length  with  reference  to  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  effects  of  section  11.  In  present¬ 
ing  the  substitute  amendment  for  sec¬ 
tion  11,  I  should  probably  like  to  have  a 
little  niore  than  5  minutes  in  order  to 
make  a  proper  presentation.  I  would 
like  probably  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  May  I  say  I  am 
certainly  not  disposed  toward  cutting 
anyone  off  from  having  a  fair  amount 
of  time. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  would  like  to  have  10 
minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  If  I  amend  my  re¬ 
quest  to  limit  debate  to  40  minutes,  that 
will  probably  give  the  gentleman  an  extra 
5  minutes.  We  are  just  trying  to  save 
time. 

Mr.  SHORT.  None  of  us  have  any  pur¬ 
pose  or  desire  to  limit  debate  unduly  so 
far  as  anyone  is  concerned.  But  since 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  spoke  on  this 
section  the  day  before  yesterday  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke  yesterday, 
it  seems  to  me  they  covered  the  ground 
pretty  thoroughly  at  that  time.  I  hope 
we  can  set  a  limit  on  debate. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  did  not  speak,  however,  in 
explanation  of  the  details  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  am  going  to  offer  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  in  glancing  around 
the  Chamber  I  wonder  whether  I  may 
be  the  only  Member  who  is  going  to  speak 
in  defense  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
unless  members  of  the  committee  intend 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  No;  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  not  be  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  debate  on  this  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  In  45  minutes 
and  that  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee  have  the  last  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  under¬ 
standing  that  I  will  have  10  minutes  to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  substitute 
for  the  section? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  asks  unanimous  consent  to 
be  given  that  additional  time,  I  certainly 
shall  not  object.  I  hope  it  would  not  be 
setting  a  precedent. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  may  not  use  all  of  it, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  that  understand¬ 
ing  connected  with  the  request. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleague  I  would  not  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  debate  on  this  section  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  In  45 
minutes? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  do  so  to  re- 
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quest  of  the  committee  if  it  is  thought 
possible  to  finish  the  bill  tonight.  Are 
you  driving  to  finish  tonight? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  We  certainly  will 
drive  as  fast  as  we  can.  I  cannot  com¬ 
mit  the  House  or  the  committee  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate 
on  this  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  45  minutes,  with 
the  acting  chairman,  or  somebody  whom 
he  may  designate,  to  have  the  last  5 
minutes. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  time  being  lim¬ 
ited  to  45  minutes  does  note  Include  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Elston],  does  It? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  does  not  include  the  time. 

Each  Member  will  be  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  El¬ 
ston]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  sec¬ 
tion  11  is  permitted  to  remain  in  this  bill, 
it  will  completely  void  our  existing  patent 
system.  The  only  testimony  presented  to 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  on  this 
phase  of  the  bill  was  by  Mr.  Conder  C. 
Henry,  who  for  17  years  was  the  chief 
examiner  of  patent  applications  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  and  for  5 
years  was  Assistant  United  States  Patent 
Commissioner.  In  his  appearance  before 
our  committee,  Mr.  Henry  represented  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Patents,  being  a  member 
of  the  committee’s  National  Advisory 
Committee.  As -Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Patents  during  the  war,  Mr.  Henry 
Issued  a  large  part  of  the  security  orders 
which  were  issued  under  the  law  in  ap¬ 
plication  for  patents. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  us  who  Mix  Henry  was  em¬ 
ployed  by?  -  ^ 

Mr.  ELSTON.  You  can  read  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  find  that  out. 

You  will  note  from  his  testimony  that 
hundreds  of  inventions  used  on  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Project  were  made  by  private  in¬ 
ventors.  Yet  the  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  interests  of  the  Government  were 
fully  safeguarded.  Notwithstanding  this 
demonstration  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
present  laws  from  the  standpoint  of  se¬ 
curity,  we  are  asked  to  scrap  a  system 
upon  which  a  great  part  of  our  Indus¬ 
trial  economy  has  been  created.  In  its 
place  It  is  urged  that  we  adopt  a  system 
which  is  paralleled  only  by  the  patent 
laws  of*  Soviet  Russia.  About  the  only 
difference  is  that  in  Soviet  Russia  an  in¬ 
ventor  may  have  his  name  placed  in  the 
Labor  Book,  which  gives  him  a  priority 
for  a  position  as  a  scientific  worker.  Un¬ 
der  this  bill  the  inventor  would  receive 
whatever  royalty  fee  might  be  awarded 
by  the  Patent  Compensation  Board  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  or  more  employees  of  the 
Commission.  In  making  application  for 
his  royalty  fee,  the  sponsors  of  this  un- 
American  system  have  magnanimously 
provided  that  an  applicant  for  a  patent 
may  be  represented  by  counsel.  I  have 
examined  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
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committee,  which  our  committee  was 
told  need  not  be  supplemented,  and  while 

I  find  that  such  persons  as  Mr.  Harold 
L.  Ickes,  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  a  radio 
commentator,  and  various  and  sundry 
professors  and  scientists  were  called  as 
witnesses,  only  one  person  presuming  to 
know  anything  about  our  patent  laws  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  testified.  He  made  the 
statement  that — 

The  provision  of  our  Constitution  for  the 
granting  of  exclusive  rights,  which  has  served 
so  admirably  In  the  past,  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  respect  to  this  new  art,  in  order 
that  the  development  thereof  may  not  be 
hampered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  section 

II  of  this  bill  violates  both  the  spirit  and 
the.  letter  of  the  Constitution,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  its  due  process  of  law  provi¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  in  article  I,  section  8, 
clause  8,  which  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  •  •  *  power 

to  promote  the  program  of  science  and  use¬ 
ful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  for 
authors  and  Inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  an  .  discoveries. 

In  the  minority  view  of  the  committee 
we  have  cited  a  number  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  interpreting  these  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions.  Let  me  quote 
from  just  one  of  them,  Solomons  v.  U.  S. 
(137  U.  S.  342,  346),  in  which  the  Court 
said: 

The  Government  has  no  more  power  to  ap¬ 
propriate  a  man’s  property  invested  In  a  pat¬ 
ent  than  it  has  to  take  his  property  Invested 
In  real  estate.  ■ 

As  a  revolutionary  departure  from  the 
present  patent  system,  the  bill  provides 
in  section  11  that  inventions  and  discov¬ 
eries  in  the  following  fields  shall  not  in 
the  future  be  patentable: 

First.  The  production  of  fissionable 
material: 

Second.  The  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon; 

Third.  Inventions  to  the  extent  used 
in  the  conduct  of  research  or  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  in 
section  3  of  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  each  of  the  foregoing 
three  fields  any  patent  that  has  already 
been  granted  would  be  revoked  in  whole 
or  in  part,  that  is  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  invention  or  discovery  is  so  used  in 
these  fields.  Section  11  also  provides 
that  in  the  future  no  patent  shall  be 
granted  for  those  three  fields. 

For  removing  patent  protection  in  the 
field  of  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  and  in  the  field  of  utilization  of 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for 
military  weapon,  the  report  of  the  Senate 

committee  gives  the  following  reasons: 

The  committee  concluded  that  private 
patents  can  play  no  role  in  the  field  of 
activity  reserved  exclusively  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  For  this  reason  and  to  eliminate  risk 
of  disclosure  of  restricted  information,  risk 
which  would  be  certain  to  arise  under  nor¬ 
mal  patent  procedure,  the  bill  provides  that 
invention  and  discovery  in  these  fields  shall 
not  be  patentable  matter. 

Heretofore  inventions  useful  solely  or 
largJy  for  governmental  purposes,  as, 
for  example,  military  weapons,  have  been 
the  subject  matter  of  patents.  Some  of 
the  most  important  of  such  inventions 


have  been  developed  by  independent  in¬ 
ventors.  It  would  be  unwise  to  change 
a  practice  which  for  approximately  150 
years  has  proven  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  Government  as  well  as  to  private  in¬ 
ventors. 

As  to  the  reason  for  removing  these  in¬ 
ventions  from  the  field  of  patentable  sub¬ 
ject  matter  given  by  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port:  namely,  to  eliminate  risk  of  dis¬ 
closure  of  restricted  information  such 
removal  of  the  inventions  from  patent- 
able  subject  matter  is  an  inadequate  and 
an  ineffectual  means  for  effectuating  that 
purpose.  The  present  law  does  that  much 
more  effectively.  I  refer  to  the  act  of 
October  6, 1917  (40  Stat.  934,  U.  S.  C.,  title 
35,  sec.  42),  which  provides  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  publication  or  disclosure  of 
an  Invention  by  the  granting  of  a  patent 
might.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  be  detrimental  to  the  public  safe¬ 
ty  or  defense  he  may  order  that  the  invention 
be  kept  secret  and  withhold  the  grant  of 
a  patent  for  such  period  or  periods  as  in  his 
opinion  the  national  interest  requires:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  invention  disclosed  in  the 
application  for  said  patent  may  be  held 
abandoned  upon  it  being  established  before 
or  by  the  Commissioner  that  in  violation  of 
said  order  said  invention  has  been  published 
or  disclosed  or  that  an  application  for  a  pat¬ 
ent  therefor  has  been  filed  in  a  foreign 
country  by  the  inventor  or  his  assigns  or 
legal  representatives,  without  the  consent  or 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

When  an  applicant  whose  patent  is  with¬ 
held  as  herein  provided  and  who  faithfully 
obeys  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat¬ 
ents  above  referred  to  shall  tender  his  in¬ 
vention  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  its  use.  he  shall,  if  and  when  he 
ultimately  receives  a  patent,  have  the  right 
to  sue  for  compensation  to  begin  from  the 
date  of  the  use  of  the  invention  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  :  Provided  That  the  Secretary  of  War 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  the  chief  of¬ 
ficer  of  any  established  defense  agency  of 
the  United  Stated,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  said  applicant  in  full  settlement  and 
compromise  for  the  damage  accruing  to  him 
by  reason  of  the  order  of  secrecy,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  invention  by  the  Government. 

It  is  true  that  section  2  of  the  above 
quoted  act  makes  no  provision  for  se¬ 
crecy  during  the  times  of  peace,  since  it 
merely  provides  that  the  act  “shall  re¬ 
main  in  force  during  the  time  when  the 
United  States  is  at  war.”  It  would  seem 
far  more  effective,  if  it  is  desired  to  pre¬ 
vent  premature  disclosure,  to  do  so  by 
making  the  above  quoted  act  effective  at 
all  times  so  far  as  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material  and  of  the  utilization 
of  fissionable  material  for  military  weap¬ 
ons  is  concerned. 

Section  11,  in  addition  to  providing  as 
above  stated,  that  patents  already  issued 
in  these  fields  shall  be  revoked,  further 
provides  that  where  the  invention  has 
not  been  alfeady  patented,  the  inventor 
“shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  re¬ 
port  containing  a  complete  description 
thereof  unless  such  invention  is  described 
in  an  application  filed  in  the  Patent  Office 
by  the  inventor.”  It  still  further  pro¬ 
vides  that,  in  case  the  report  shall  be 
filed  within  a  specified  time,  the  inventor 
may  make  application  to  the  Commission 
for  an  award  for  his  invention.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  a  Patent  Compensation 
Board  to  determine  what  such  award 
shall  be. 


•  Such  provision  for  an  award  would 
throw  an  almost  insufferable  burden  up¬ 
on  the  Patent  Compensation  Board.  A 
person  thinking  he  has  possibly  made 
an  invention  could  disclose  the  same  to 
the  Board  and  seek  an  award  without 
being  under  any  expense  in  so  doing. 
The  Commission  would,  therefore,  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  large  number  of  im¬ 
practical,  schemes  submitted  to  it  for 
consideration.  The  person  submitting 
his  alleged  invention  would  have  nothing 
to  lose  in  case  his  invention  is  turned 
down.  Moreover,  past  experience  has 
shown  that  failure  to  appreciate  an  in¬ 
vention  at  the.  time  it  is  made,  or  at  any 
time  soon  thereafter,  is  quite  likely  to 
happen.  The  vast  importance  of  such 
inventions  as  the  telephone  and  the 
modern  vacuum  tube  went  without  prop¬ 
er  appreciation  until  long  experience  and 
development  activities  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  demonstrated  their  importance. 

If  a  Patent  Compensation  Board  has 
had  to  pass  upon  these  and  other  inven¬ 
tions  of  major  importance,  such  Board 
would  undoubtedly  have  failed  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  very  considerable  awards  which 
should  have  been  due  to  the  Inventors. 
It  would  be  far  better  and  more  equitable 
to  allow  the  grant  of  the  patent  and  leave 
to  the  future  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  the  in¬ 
ventor  is  justly  entitled.  That  is,  let 
the  Government,  as  at  present,  exercise 
eminent  domain  and  pay  just  compen¬ 
sation  for  what  it  actually  takes;  and 
not  engage  in  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  invention  is  or  is  not  valuable,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent. 

No  good  reason  is  seen  for  departing 
from  our  present  patent  system  and 
adopting  an  “award”  system  akin  to  the 
practice  in  Russia.  Such  award  would 
not  be  as  satisfactory  an  incentive  as 
the  present  patent  grant  and  all  too 
frequently  would  result  in  an  award  given 
where  it  is  not  deserved  and  being  v/ith- 
held  where  it  is  actually  due. 

The  other  field  which  section  11  would 
remove  from  patent  protection  is  that 
of  research.  As  to  this  section  11  (b) 
provides — 

No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer 
any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention 
or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of 
research  or  development  activities  in  the 
fields  specified  in  section  3.  Any  rights  con¬ 
ferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for 
any  Invention  or  discovery  are  hereby  re¬ 
voked  to  the  extent  that  such  Invention  or 
discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compensation 
shall  be  made  therefor. 

The  fields  specified  in  section  3  in 
which  no  patents  will  be  granted  for  us6 
of  inventions  in  the  conduct  of  i^esearch 
and  development  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Nuclear  processes; 

(b)  The  theory  of  production  of  atomic 
energy  including  processes,  materials  and 
devices  related  to  such  production; 

(c)  Utilization  of  fissionable  and  ra¬ 
dio-active  materials  for  medical,  biolog¬ 
ical,  health,  or  military  purposes  or  util¬ 
ization  of  fissionable  or  radio-active 
materials  and  process  entailed  in  the  pro- 
ductioii  of  such  material  for  all  other 
purposes,  including  industrial  uses;  and 

(d)  The  protection  of 'health  during 
research  and  production  activities. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  atomic  energy 
is  defined  to  mean  “all  forms  of  energy 
^  released  in  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of 
nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transforma¬ 
tion,”  the  fields  above  specified  prac¬ 
tically  include,  in  language  at  least, 
everything  in  the  universe.  As  stated  in 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  report  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 
“almost  all  sources  of  the  energy  used  on 
earth  come  to  us  from  the  simlight  which 
this  great  atomic  energy  plant  provides.” 
Even  if  these  fields  are  limited  to  man¬ 
made  production  of  atomic  energy,  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  entireiy  too 
sweeping. 

As  is  well  known,  many  important  in¬ 
dustries  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  research  instruments  which 
are  useful  only,  or  to  a  large  extent,  in 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities.  The  bill  would  provide  that 
no  patents  would  be  granted  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  such  inventions  and  that  patent 
protection  already  granted  therefore 
would  be  revoked.  No  provision  is  made 
even  for  an  award  for  inventions  in  these 
fields.  The  bill  would  thus  place  these 
highly  important  kinds  of  invention 
without  the  pale  of  patent  protection 
without  any  protection  whatsoever  in 
the  future;  and  would  destroy  the  in¬ 
centive  of  inventors  and  industry  to 
spend  time  and  money  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  commercialization  of  instru¬ 
mentalities  indispensable  in  research  and 
development  work. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
taking  away  from  patent  owners  the 
rights  they  now  possess  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  and  giving  them 
to  private  enterprise,  even  to  competitive 
enterprises,  is  not  the  Government’s  ex¬ 
ercise  of  eminent  domain  for  which  just 
compensation  should  be  made.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  depriving  a  person  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ELSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

’The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]  is  recognized. 

PATENT  LEGISLATION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  INCLUDED 
AT  PRESENT  IN  ATOMIC  ENERGY  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  patent  provisions  in  section  11  of  the 
McMahon  bill,  S.  1717,  represent  a  com¬ 
plete  departure  from  the  fundamental  , 
and  basic  principles  of  the  United  States 
patent  system.  Such  changes  could  be 
defended  only  on  the  grounds  that  the 
present  system  is  unable  to  cope  with 
the  future.  Such  fears  would  appear  to 
be  groundless  since  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  ample  to  protect  the  national 
safety  and  the  public  interest. 

The  fundamental  or  basic  principles 
01  our  patent  laws  are  grounded  in  the 
constitutional  provision  giving  Congress 
the  power  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts  ancj  granting 
to  inventors  exclusive  rights  to  their  in¬ 
ventions  for  a  limited  time.  Those  basic 
principles  have  been  almost  universally 
recognized  as  of  great  importance,  and 
have  been  emphasized  by  the  Supreme 
numerous  decisions  during  the 

th«TT  restated  by 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Jan¬ 


uary  8,  1945.  in  the  Glass  Industry  Case 
(323  U.  S.  415),  Among  those  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  are: 

First.  The  exclusive  right  granted  by 
a  patent  for  a  limited  time  is  merely  the 
right  to  exclude  others  from  making, 
using,  or  selling  the  patented  invention. 
The  patent  gives  no  right  to  make,  use. 
or  sell  the  invention  and  any  such  right 
that  the  patentee  may  have  is  a  com¬ 
mon-law  right  in  nowise  dependent  upon 
the  patent  laws.  The  right  to  exclude 
others  is  the  exclusive  right  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution  and  is  distinc¬ 
tive  of  our  patent  system. 

Second.  Patents  are  property.  Since 
patents  are  property  they  should  receive 
the  same  protection  as  is  given  to  other 
forms  of  property  and  any  provision 
for  compulsory  sharing  of  that  prop¬ 
erty  with  others,  such  as  by  compulsory 
licensing,  is  inimical  to  our  system  of 
private  enterprise. 

In  considering  proposals  for  revising 
our  patent  system  such  as  is  provided  in 
section  11  of  this  bill,  it  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  these  two  basic  funda¬ 
mental  principles  be  borne  in  mind  in 
order  that,  not  even  unwittingly,  shall 
these  distinct  and  beneficent  features 
of  our  patent  system  be  destroyed. 

During  the  last  12  years  there  have 
been  three  major  committees  or  commis¬ 
sions  appointed  under  Government  au¬ 
thority  to  make  reports  with  respect  to 
our  patent  system;  namely,  the  Science 
Advisory  Board  Committee,  which  made 
its  report  in  1935;  the  Temporary  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Committee,  wliich  made 
Its  final  report  in  1941;  and  the  National 
Patent  Planning  Commission,  which 
made  the  first  of  its  reports  in  1943. 
Each  of  these  committees  issued  warn¬ 
ings  and  made  strong  recommendations 
against  any  revolutionary  changes  in  the  • 
patent  system. 

The  Science  Advisory  Board  Commit¬ 
tee  stated: 

Mocllflcatlons  should  be  entered  upon  care¬ 
fully  without  destroying  any  vital  part  of 
the  structure. 


And  further  that — 

The  patent  system  in  the  past  has  been 
one  01  the  primary  influences  in  shaping 
American  industrial  life,  and  it  has  assisted 
enormously  in  the  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try  *  •  •.  Radical  changes  in  such  a 

system  should,  of  course,  not  be  undertaken 
without  serious  and  careful  consideration. 

The  Temporary '  National  Economic 
Committee  in  its  final  report  stated: 

The  Temporary  National  Economic  Com¬ 
mittee  rejoices  in  the  endless  march  of  dis¬ 
covery,  Invention,  and  innovation  which  has 
made  possible  the  relatively  high  level  of 
living  enjoyed  in  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee,  Sen¬ 
ator  O’Mahoney,  gave  out  a  statement 
in  which  he  said : 

U)  *  *  *  Inventors  and  business  still 
need  the  protection  and  stimulation  of 
patents. 


(7)  There  was  practically  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  witnesses  that  Congress,  by 
the  enactment  of  the  patent  law.  has  given 
this  country  a  system  far  superior  to  that 
which  exists  in  any  other  country. 

The  National  Patent  Planning  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  report  stated: 


This  system  has  accomplished  all  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended.  It  is 
the  only  provision  of  the  Government  for 
the  promotion  of  Invention  and  discovery 
and  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  entire  in¬ 
dustrial  civilization  rests. 

It  further  stated  that — 

The  basic  principles  of  the  present  system 
should  be  preserved. 

In  April  1945,  President  Truman  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Wallace, 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  operation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  patent  laws  and 
their  relation  to  the  purposes  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  postwar  economy, 
and  to  submit  rcommendations  respect¬ 
ing  legislative  proposals.  A  patent  sur¬ 
vey  committee  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  has  since  then  been  busily  engaged 
in  undertaking  the  work  laid  out  for  it 
which,  of  course,  embraces  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  proposals  such  as  are  found  in 
section  11  of  the  present  bill.  No  reason 
is  apparent  meanwhile  for  hasty  action 
by  Congress  upon  the  vital  patent  ques¬ 
tions  involved. 

Patent  provisions  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  bill  unless  there  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  urgency  for  so  doing.  Especially 
provisions  which  are  of  a  revolutionary 
character  should  not  be  considered  ex¬ 
cept  after  ample  opportunity  has  been 
given  for  their  careful  consideration. 
Such  drastic  patent  legislation  should, 
of  bourse,  be  referred  to  the  congres¬ 
sional  committees  on  patents,  which  are 
especially  qualified  to  evaluated  such 
provisions. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  by  which 
the  Commission  is  given  authority  to 
control  all  uses  of  fissionable  material, 
including  use  not  merely  for  military 
purposes,  and  for  research  and  industrial 
purposes  as  well,  render  any  further 
control  through  patents  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary. 

For  example,  section  5,  paragraph  2, 
vests  in  the  Government  ownership  of  all 
fissionable  materials.^ 

Section  5,  paragraph  4,  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Commission  to  distribute  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or 'atomic  energy  ex¬ 
cept  under  and  in  accordance  with  the 
license  Issued  by  the  Commission  author¬ 
izing  such  manufacture,  production,  ex¬ 
port  or  utilization. 

Section  7  (c)  especially  provides 

where  activities  under  any  license  might 
serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the  growth 
of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlaw-  ■ 
ful  competition,  or  other  trade  position 
inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely  com¬ 
petitive  enterprises  in  tha  field,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  refuse  to  issue  such  licenses  or  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  conditions  to  prevent  these 
results  as  the  Commission,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Attorney  General,  may 
determine.  The  Commission  shall  re¬ 
port  promptly  to  the  Attorney  General 
any  information  it  may  have  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  utilization  of  fissionable 
materials  or  atomic  energy  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  these  results.  Under 
these  provisions  the  Commission  is  not 
merely  authorized  but  it  is  directed  to 
prevent  any  monopolistic  practices  in 
this  art  by  refusing  or  revoking  licenses 
to  enter  this  field,  even  for  industrial 
purposes  by  those  abusing  the  license 
rights.  Even  the  license,  if  granted,  is 
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limited  to  1  year.  Certainly  it  clearly 
appears,  therefore,  that  any  necessity 
for  special  patent  provisions  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Especially  should  no  attempt  be  made 
to  incorporate  patent  provisions  in  a  law 
to  further  govern  the  use  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  fields  of  research  or  of  the 
utilization  of  fissionable  or  radio-active 
materials  for  medical,  biological,  or 
other  industrial  uses.  Such  uses  are  not 
materially  different  in  kind  from  uses 
under  patents  granted  nowadays  for 
other  classes  of  inventions.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  patent  legislation  di¬ 
rected  against  the  development  of  in¬ 
ventions  in  this  new  field  of  atomic 
energy.  If  subsequent  experience  indi¬ 
cates  need  in  this  field  for  special  treat¬ 
ment  other  than  elsewhere  provided  in 
the  bill,  Congress  will  be  in  a  far  better 
position  to  enact  legislation  than  it  is 
now  when  at  best  so  much  is  pure  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  any  probable  necessity 
therefor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lanham  ] . 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Lanham:  Pages 
34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40.  Strike  out  all  of  the 
patent  provisions  commencing  with  line  5 
on  page  34  down  to  and  including  line  18  on 
page  40  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

“Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  purchase,  for  the  manufacture  or  use  by 
or  for  the  United  States  Government,  any 
and  all  rights  in  and  to  any  Invention  or  dis¬ 
covery,  or  application  for  patent  or  patents 
thereon,  relating  to  research  on  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  or  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
demn.  and  to  determine  and  make  Just  com¬ 
pensation  for,  any  and  all  rights  in  and  to  any 
invention  or  discovery  relating  to  research 
on  or  the  production  of  fissionable  materials 
or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  materials  or 
atomic  energy  that  affects  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security:  Provided,  however.  That 
upon  the  determination  by  the  Commission 
that  the  national  defense  or  security  is  no 
longer  involved,  any  and  all  rights  in  and  to 
such  invention  or  discovery  shall  revert  to 
the  owner,  subject  to  a  nonexclusive,  irrev¬ 
ocable  and  nontransferable  license  in  favor 
of  the  Government. 

“(c)  When  any  person  who  has  made  an 
Invention  or  discovery  relating  to  research 
on  or  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  materials  or 
atomic  energy  and  shall  have  filed  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  patent  thereon  and  shall  have  ten¬ 
dered  his  invention  or  discovery  to  the  Gov^ 
ernment  cf  the  United  States  for  its  use,  he 
shall,  if  and  v;hen  he  ultimately  receives  a 
patent,  have  the  right  to  sue  for  compensa¬ 
tion  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  such 
right  to  compensation  to  begin  from  the  date 
of  any  use  of  the  invention  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment:  Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  and  effect  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  said  applicant  in  full  settlement 
and  compromise  for  the  use  of  his  invention 
by  the  Government. 

“(d)  If  any  person  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
determination  of  the  Commission  as  to  Just 
compensation,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by 
filing  a  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  filed 
within  6  months  after  such  determination; 
and  such  court,  on  notice  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  .  and  other  due  procedures  had,  may 


thereupon  determine  the  amount  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  paid  such  person,  as  the  facts 
in  the  case  may  appear :  Provided,  That  in  any 
such  suit  the  United  States  may  avail  Itself 
of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  and  special, 
that  might  he  pleaded  by  a  defendant  in  an 
action  for  infringement,  as  set  forth  in  title 
60  of  the  revised  statutes,  or  otherwise.  Any 
final  Judgment  rendered  against  the  Commis¬ 
sion  under  any  provision  of  this  section  shall 
have  like  force  and  effect  as  a  money  Judg¬ 
ment  rendered  against  the  United  States  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  a  suit  in  respect  of 
which  the  United  States  has  expressly  agreed 
to  be  sued;  and  the  amount  of  any  such  final 
Judgment  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  appro¬ 
priation  applicable  to  the  case,  if  any  such 
there  be;  and  when  no  such  appropriation 
exists,  said  Judgment  shall  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  Judgments  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  cases  under  its  general 
Jurisdiction. 

“(e)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final 
Judgment  in  a  proceeding  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon 
such  appeal  said  court  shall  have  power  to 
review  said  Judgment  and  affirm,  revoke,  or 
modify  the  same  as  upon  appeals  in  other 
actions  at  law. 

"(f)  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Com¬ 
mission  before  any  Government  agency  or 
Judicial  tribunal  with  respect  to  any  and  all 
invention,  patent,  and  research  matters  in 
which  the  Commission  is  involved. 

“(g)  Any  person  who  has  made,  or  here¬ 
after  makes,  any  invention  or  discovery  util¬ 
izing  fissionable  materials  or  atomic  energy 
designed  or  specially  adapted  for  use  as  or  in 
a  military  weapon,  shall  file  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  a  report  containing  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  thereof.  The  report  covering  any 
such  invention  or  discovery  shall  be  filed  on 
or  before  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
latest:  (1)  The  sixtieth  dav  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act;  (2)  The  sixtieth  day 
after  cornpretlon  of  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery:  or  (3)  the  sixtieth  day  after  such 
person  first  discovers,  or  first  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is 
specially  useful  as  or  In  such  a  weapon.” 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  a  more  com¬ 
plete  discussion  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  than  he  can  give  in  his  allotted 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  may  be  inserted  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston],  and  that  I  may 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lanham]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANHA.M.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  as  much  opposed  to  section  11  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  it  out.  I  spoke  in 
general  debate  citing  reasons  why  the 
adoption  of  section  11  as  it  appears  in 
the  bill  would  abolish  our  patent  system 
upon  which  the  progress  of  this  country 
has  depended. 

The  reason  I  am  offering  my  amend¬ 
ment  rather  than  supporting  the  one 
striking  out  the  section  is  that  if  this 
bill  should  pass  and  go  to  the  conference 
committee,  that  committee  probably 
would  reinsei’t  section  11;  then  we  would 


have  no  option  upon  its  return  to  this 
body  except  to  vote  for  or  'against  section 
11. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  the 
amendment  which,!  have  offered  has  the 
approval  of  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
the  adviser  in  patent  matters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  atomic  energy  from  the  very 
beginning;  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
National  Patent  Council,  the  small  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  this  country;  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  patent  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  it  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  American  Patent  Law  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  will  not  in  any  way  injure 
our  patent  system  and  its  protection  and 
promotion.  It  will  give  to  this  Commis¬ 
sion  in  all  fairness  every  right  which  it 
should  receive. 

In  addition  to  the  approval  of  those 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  I  received  on 
yesterday  this  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  New  York  Patent  Law  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  writes  as  follows; 

The  New  York, 

Patent  Law  Association, 

July  17,  1946. 

Hon.  Fritz  G.  Lanham, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Re;  McMahon  atomic  energy  bill. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  great  commercial  and  industrial  import¬ 
ance,  possibly  competing  with  or  supplant¬ 
ing  coal,  oil,  gas  or  water  power,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  obvious  military  and  international 
aspects. 

it  is  of  fundamental  lmp>ortance  that  the 
incentives  to  invention  and  practical  de¬ 
velopment  provided  by  our  patent  system 
should  not  be  Jettisoned  in  this  new  indus¬ 
trial  field.  Yet  the  pending  McMahon  bill, 
S.  1717,  and  its  companion,  H.  R.  6179,  which 
have  never  had  the  benefit  of  consideration 
by  the  Patents  Committee  of  either  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  the  House,  would  virtually  abolish  the 
patent  system  in  this  new  field. 

It  is  not  commonly  appreciated  that  these 
bills  go  far  beyond  the  military  and  inter¬ 
national  aspects  of  atomic  energy  and  in¬ 
clude  the  entire  industrial  field — section  1  on 
policy  includes  all  industrial  and  commercial 
phases  of  improving  the  public  welfare  and 
increasing  the  standard  of  living;  section 
7  giving  the  Government  licensing  power, 
covers  all  uses  of  atomic  energy  whether  for 
military  or  for  industrial  purposes;  the  bill 
throughout  refers  not  only  to  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  used  In  the  atomic  bomb  but 
also  to  atomic  energy  broadly,  even  though 
usable  solely  for  industrial  purposes. 

Similarly  the  patent  provisions  limiting  or 
abolishing  patent  rights  are  drawn  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  atomic  energy — section  11a  re¬ 
lates  to  production  and  military  utilization; 
section  11b  refers  to  research;  section  11c 
refers  to  nonmilitary  utilization. 

1.  In  the  military  field  (where,  under  ex¬ 
isting  and  time-tested  law,  there  is  no  que.s- 
tion  that  patents  could  not  interfere  with 
the  activities  of  the  Government  or  is  con¬ 
tractors)  the  important  incentives  provided 
by  patents  are  abolished  by  prohibiting  the 
grant  of  all  patent  rights  and  substituting 
a  system  of  awards  to  be  made  by  a  spec¬ 
ially  created  Government  board.  This  board, 
acting  in  advance  of  the  event,  would  have 
no  basis  for  determining  value  as  does  the 
Court  of  Claims  which  makes  an  award  after 
the  event;  nor  would  this  board  have  any 
basis  for  determining  priority  among  rival 
claimants,  as  does  the  Patent  Office  under  the 
patent  system. 

2.  In  the  research  and  commercial  fields 
Important  incentives  of  patents  are  abolished 
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by  the  institution  of  a  system  of  compul¬ 
sory  licensing.  The  Congress  has  consistently 
and  for  many  years  rejected  efforts  to  es¬ 
tablish  compulsory  licensing  of  patents.  The 
public  Interest  underlying  this  policy  is  well 
understood  by  the  Patent  Committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  applies 
to  all  industrial  fields  including  that  of 
atomic  energy. 

I  urge  on  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  the  patent  provisions  (sec.  11)  of  this 
bill  should  be  deleted  before  its  passage. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  Morton  Adams, 

President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  this 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  as  a 
substitute  has  the  approval  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  our  patent  laws  and  our 
patent  system  and  in  the  preservation  of 
the  privileges  rightfully  granted  to  in¬ 
ventors  in  the  Constitution  and  that 
have  been  preserved  by  the  legislative 
bodies  of  this  Government  since  our  Re¬ 
public  first  began. 

What  does  this  amendment  do  that  I 
have  offered?  It  allows  this  Commission 
by  purchase  or  by  condemnation  to  ac¬ 
quire  any  patent  that  it  needs  or  any  ap¬ 
plication  for  patent  or  any  invention  that 
it  needs.  It  provides  that  in  case  it  ac¬ 
quires  a  patent  and  discovers  after  a 
while  that  it  is  not  useful  with  reference 
to  atomic  energy,  it  can  retain  a  non¬ 
exclusive,  nontransferable  license  for  the 
use  of  it  and  transfer  the  patent  back  to 
the  owner.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
when  a  patent  is  first  issued  or  first  ap¬ 
plied  for,  what  the  ramifications  of  its 
use  and  success  may  be  during  the  17 
years  that  the  patent  exists.  Certainly, 
the  patent  owner  should  not  be  forever 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  his  patent 
in  industry  and  in  the  activities  of  civil 
life,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  keep  it  beyond  the  time  that 
it  is  useful  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
•  this  bill. 

It  provides  that,  if  the  compensation 
that  is  awarded  by  the  Commission  is  not 
adequate  in  the  judgment  of  the  patent 
owner,  he  may  have  his  day  in  court  to 
determine  that,  and  that  he  may  have,  in 
the  case  of  dissatisfaction,  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  order  that  his 
proper  compensation  for  the  time  his 
patent  is  used  may  be  fixed.  Surely,  all 
that  we  want  to  do  is  to  give  this  Com¬ 
mission  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  pat¬ 
ents  that  it  needs  and  the  patents  that  it 
can  make  of  service  in  the  promotion  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
name  is  on  the  list  for  time.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  my  time  be  given  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is  so  well 
acquainted  and  so  conversant  with  the 
matter  of  patents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  gives  the  Commission  the 
right  to  acquire  any  patent  that  it  may 
need,  and  it  also  preserves  our  patent 
system  and  does  not  permit  compulsory 
licensing  and  the  undermining  and  the 
abolishment  of  the  incentives  to  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius  upon 


which  the  prosperity  of  our  country  has 
been  founded. 

*  Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Under  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment,  is  there  a  provision 
that  permits  voluntary  licensing? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  The  Government  may 
acquire  any  patent.  It  may  acquire  by 
negotiation  voluntary  licensing  from  the 
patent  owner,  if  that  is  what  it  wishes, 
or  it  may  acquire  his  patent  ownership 
outright,  with  the  provision  that  for 
proper  compensation  it  can  use  his  pat¬ 
ent  while  it  is  effective  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act,  and  when  no  longer  effective 
in  that  way  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mis.sion  it  reverts  to  the  owner  in  order 
that  he  may  get  the  use  that  he  should 
get,  with  a  license  retained  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. . 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  It  is  fortunate,  I 
think,  for  the  House  that  we  have  among 
us  a  man  with  the  ability  and  thorough 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
patent  laws  of  this  country  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  who  is  now  ad¬ 
dressing  us  has.  I  feel  that  we  ought 
to  go  along  with  him  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

This  is  a  detailed  and  technical  matter. 
I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Patents 
for  more  than  20  years.  This  section 
has  been  handled  by  a  committee  not 
familiar  with  it.  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it  that,  unless  you  want  to  abolish 
our  patent  system,  unless  you  want  to 
cripple  and  destroy  the  incentive  for 
American  ingenuity  to  give  expression  to 
itself  in  inventions  that  will  promote  the 
progress  of  oiir  country,  you  should  adopt 
this  amendment,  which  the  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  patents  approve,  and  preserve 
-this  fundamental  system  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  All  the  patents  when  they 
are  granted  are  made  available  for  per¬ 
sons  to  come  and  inspect.  Under  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  would  patents 
that  were  held  by  the  Commission  be 
open  for  public  inspection  and  knowl¬ 
edge? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Provision  is  made  for 
keeping  secret  those  that  are  primarily 
useful  for  national  defense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  the  author  of  the  law  that 
provides  that.  The  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department  have  their 
own  research  counsel  with  reference  to 
patents,  who  work  with  the  Patent  Com¬ 
missioner  and  his  office,  and  whatever 
they  discover  is  kept  secret  if  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Those  provisions  would 
apply  under  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Those  provisions  would 
apply. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  But  the 
holder  of  a  patent  or  the  person  who 
applies  for  a  patent  would  have  to  reg¬ 
ister  that  patent,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  The  Commission  under 
this  amendment  may  even  take  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  patent  before  the  patent  is 
ever  granted.  The  Commission  has  the 
right  to  get  an  invention  before  it  has 
ever  reached  the  patent  stage,  from  the 
standpoint  of  applications,  or  it  may  get 
inventions  for  which  patents  have  not 
even  been  applied  for. 

Let  us  preserve  our  patent  system  and 
not  adopt  a  section  devised  by  some  one 
unknov/n  that  would  destroy  and  abolish 
the  fundamental  basis  of  our  progress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
White]. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
dealing  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Government,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science.  Anybody  who  re¬ 
views  the  history  of  the  United  States 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  what 
the  advancement  of  science  through  the 
national  patents  policy  has  done  for  this 
country.  If  I  were  asked  to  state  which 
building  in  this  country  houses  themost 
Important  office  of  the  Government,  the 
office  that  is  more  responsible  for  the 
preeminent  position  attained  by  our 
Government  among  world  powers,  I 
would  point  to  the  Patent  Office.  I  would 
go  back  to  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  the  steamboat,  steel,  and  all  the  in¬ 
ventions  that  have  placed  us  in  that  pre¬ 
eminent  position  abreast  of  and  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  subscribe  to 
everything  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  preceded  me. 

Let  me  read  from  a  release  from  the 
National  Patent  Council,  sent  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  every  Congressman: 

“The  McMahon  atomic  energy  bill  (S.  1717) 
reflects  the  blind  arrogance  of  bureaucracy 
gone  mad,’’  declared  John  W.  Anderson, 
spokesman  for  small  business,  today.  “The 
bill  would  drive  American  Inventive  diligence 
underground.  It  would  create  a  vast  black 
market  in  dangerous  atomic  inventions.  Se¬ 
cret  agents  of  foreign  governments  would 
find  United  States  inventors  cringing  from 
the  harsh  treatment  threatened  by  their  own 
Government.  Pear  and  resentment  would 
lead  to  secret  deals  in  which  alien  agents 
would  get  the  inventions  for  black  cash.” 

I  read  further  from  this  release: 

“The  patent  provisions  of  this  bill,”  he 
said,  "are  so  totally  un-American  and  un¬ 
constitutional  that  all  industry  was  amazed 
and  aroused  last  week  to  learn  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  had  re¬ 
ported  it  out  favorably  in  the  face  of  violent 
protests  from  Industry  and  others.” 

If  there  is  anything  we  should  be 
jealous  of  and  if  there  is  anything  we 
should  protect,  it  is  the  right  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  of  this  country  to  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  Inventive  genius.  We 
should  foster  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
ence  by  protecting  the  right  of  patent¬ 
ing  inventions, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hinshaw], 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
event  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham]  is  not  agreed 
to,  I  have  at  the  Clerk’s  desk  an  amend¬ 
ment  at  line  11,  page  35,  which  adds  the 
words  before  the  period  “and  just  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  made  therefor.’’  In 
items  Nos.  1  and  2  on  page  34,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  each  case  that  just  compensation 
shall  be  made.  In  item  3,  however,  which 
does  not  refer  to  a  patent  but  to  a  mere 
invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  or  inventor  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Commission  within  60  days  giving 
a  full  description  thereof  but  no  reward 
whatsoever  is  provided  in  the  text  of  the 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  must  have  been 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
committee  or  on  the  part  of  the  House 
committee.  I  trust  that  in  the  event 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  is  not  agreed  to,  the 
committee  will  agree  to  the  insertion  of 
the  language  I  propose.  I  do  not  exactly 
see  how  you  can,  by  law,  force  any  man 
who  has  made  a  discovery  or  invention 
for  which  no  patent  application  has  been 
made,  to  disclose  his  discovery  to  the 
Commission  if  he  does  not  want  to,  until 
he  should  perhaps  attempt  to  put  his  dis¬ 
covery  or  invention  into  practice.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  to  attempt  by  law  to  force  him  to 
make  disclosure  without  reward  is  carry¬ 
ing  things  pretty  far  into  the  nebulous 
realms.  I  wonder,  what  starry-eyed 
dreamer  wrote  this  provision  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (3). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Fglger]. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
rather  d'fflcult,  in  fact,  impossible,  to 
analyze  the  substitute  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
have  felt  in  reading  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  11  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all 
the  provisions  of  that  section  were  not  to 
discourage  inventive  genius  or  to  destroy 
patent  provisions,  but  to  recognize  them 
as  having  a  legitimate  place  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  in  the  world  as  well  and  that 
that  very  provision  is  to  encourage  dis¬ 
covery  and  inventive  genius  and  provide 
that  comnensation  might  be  made.  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  framers  of  this  section 
feel  about  the  matter  as  I  feel,  that  this 
is  not  something  set  up  to' be  exploited  by 
men  in  order  to  create  discoveries  and 
inventions  which  they  may  consider  to  be 
commercially  advantageous  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  a  money-making  propo¬ 
sition.  It  is  something  that  is  not  going 
to  be  cornered  by  a  few  men.  If  atomic 
energy  outside  its  military  value  amounts 
to  as  much  as  many  of  our  people  think 
it  will,  it  is  largely  something  that  has 
been  discovered  and  paid  for  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  thought  that 
the  handling  of  this  subject  as  it  is  han¬ 
dled  in  section  11  of  the  bill  would  have 
any  effect  upon  the  patent  laws  and 
rights  of  men  in  discoveries  and  inven¬ 
tions  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Savage]. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Constitution  says  that  “the  Congress  has 
the  right  to  promote  the  progress  of  sci¬ 


ence  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  lim¬ 
ited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective ’writ¬ 
ings  and  discoveries.” 

I,  like  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Folger],  want  to  point  out  that 
it  was  the  American  people  who  spent 
about  $2,000,000,000  for  the  discovery  of 
atomic  energy.  I  think  the  people  have 
as  much  right  to  the  control  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  entity  as  any  private  corporation. 
I  do  not  See  that  it  affects  our  patent 
laws.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  patent 
laws. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  many  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  United  States  are  now 
destroying  initiative  when  they  hire 
workers.  Before  you  can  go  on  the  pay 
roll  you  have  to  sign  a  statement  that  the 
patent  on  anything  you  invent  while 
working  for  that  company  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  and  the  man 
gets  no  compensation  of  any  kind  for  the 
invention.  They  are  destroying  initia¬ 
tive  themselves. 

I  think  that  may  very  well  apply  to 
atomic  energy.  A  corporation  that  re-, 
quires  its  employees  to  sign  over  to  the 
corporation  all  patent  rights  on  any¬ 
thing  the  employee  might  invent  or  dis¬ 
cover  will  also  require  scientists  in  their 
employ  to  sign  a  waiver,  then  what  be¬ 
comes  of  yom'  incentive?  There  is  more 
incentive  in  the  bill  as  it  now  is  than 
there  will  be  if  either  amendment  is 
adopted.  The  bill  as  is  would  compen¬ 
sate  an  inventor,  but  if  amended  there 
will  be  no  compensation  for  the  inventor 
from  anybody.  If  it  is  incentive  you  are 
after  you  had  better  kill  these  amend¬ 
ments. 

I  am  opposed  to  both  of  the  pending 
amendments,  the  one  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham]  and 
also  the  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
entire  section  11.  I  think  it  is  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  make  public  the  records  of 
atomic  energy.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  holding  these 
secrets.  If  they  are  going  to  be  kept 
secrets,  let  us  not  make  public  records 
in  the  Patent  OfiBce  ot  inventions  re¬ 
garding  atomic  energy. 

We,  by  our  votes  on  these  amendments, 
are  going  to  place  the  control  of  these 
vital  patents  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  in  the  hands  of  corporations. 
We  cannot  trust  corporations  with  such 
vital  secrets.  I  can  still  remember,  and 
so  can  you,  that  Standard  Oil,  just  prior 
to  the  war,  made  a  deal  with  Hitler  that 
if  Hitler  would  keep  the  patents  for  syn¬ 
thetic  gasoline  out  of  this  country  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  would  attempt  to  prevent  the 
development  of  synthetic  rubber  in  the 
United  States.  Hitler  believed  that  if  he 
could  deprive  us  of  rubber  tires  it  would 
mean  our  defeat.  You  know  how  crucial 
the  rubber  situation  became  during  the 
war  and  it  is  not  entireh^  cleared  up  yet. 
Was  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  thinking  of 
the  welfare  of  the  country  or  was  it 
thinking  of  a  monopoly  in  the  oil  busi¬ 
ness?  You  know  the  answer  to  that  one. 
Furthermore  this  happened  at  a  time 
when  the  country’s  supply  of  crude  oil 
was  running  low  with  less  than  a  20-year 
supply  remaining. 

What  about  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co. 
whose  officials  were  convicted  of  produc¬ 
ing  inferior  copper  wire  for  the  American 
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soldiers  to  use  on  the  battle  fronts?  How 
many  men  did  that  company  kill?  How 
Would  you  like  to  turn  the  atomic  bomb 
secrets  over  to  that  Garsson  outfit  which 
the  Senate  now  has  on  the  carpet?  Too 
•  many  people  in  Congress  have  profititis. 
They  want  some  outfit  to  make  a  profit 
on  everything  but  those  same  Members 
can  seldom  see  the  need  for  anything  for 
the  people. 

This  Seventy-nii^h  Congress  is  really 
doing  a  job  for  the  country,  this  atomic 
bomb  control  bill  is  butchered  up  now 
about  as  bad  as  the  OPA  bill. 

I  hope  these  amendments  will  be  de¬ 
feated.  I  hope  all  the  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  here  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whoie  will  be  defeated  when 
we  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  turned  over  to  the  Army  nor  to 
the  corporations.  I  want  to  see  the  bill 
passed  substantially  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gwinn]  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  debate  has  made  clear  that  so 
long  as  we  are  at  war  or  threatened  with 
war  the  military  secret  of  atomic  bomb¬ 
ing  should  remain  exactly  where  it  is. 

The  armed  forces  are  better  guardians 
of  military  secrets  than  any  political 
commission.  Treasonable  coffduct  re¬ 
garding  a  military  secret  is  subject  to 
immediate  court  martial.  This  need  for 
top  military  secrecy  takes  precedence, 
therefore,  for  the  time  being  over  any 
consid^ation  of  peacetime  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  industrial  development.  We 
hope  that  the  tense  international  situa¬ 
tion  will  change  in  6  months.  Until  then, 
this  bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  for  further 
study. 

When  this  atomic  discovery  is  no  longer 
a  secret,  and  peace  and  international 
order  are  assured,  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  together  turn  to  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  medical  developments, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  a  huge  and  in¬ 
tricate  atomic  commission  like  the  one 
contemplated  in  S.  1717. 

Government  must  probably  register 
and  license  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in 
the  same  way  dangerous  materials  are 
licensed  in  many  fields.  For  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  there  is  no  use  for  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  proposed. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  and  humanitarian  uses 
of  this  energy,  the  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge  should  be  made  freely  available  to 
the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  in¬ 
ventive  geniuses  of  our  country.  From 
these  men  will  come  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  the  application  of  atomic, 
energy  in  the  next  20  years  as  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  technological  discovery  of  it 
all  came  from  them  during  the  last  20 
years.  All  this  happened  without  Gov¬ 
ernment  control,  supervision,  or  direc¬ 
tion  by  such  commissions  as  here  pro¬ 
posed. 

The  Government  could  not  have  se¬ 
lected  or  subsidized  or  even  guessed  who 
the  discoverers  of  this  energy  would  be. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  mere  Government 
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commission  in  the  next  20  years  will  con¬ 
tribute  the  most  creative  ideas  in  the 
further  development  of  the  scientific  use 
of  this  energy.  That  impossible  task  is 
contemplated  in  this  bill.  It  is  totali¬ 
tarianism.  It  is  a  rejection  of  our  basic 
faith  in  the  free  human  mind. 

By  comparison,  government  and  its 
commissions  and  employees  do  not  in¬ 
vent  and  discover.  They  suffer  from  a 
kind  of  inteliectual  sterility  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  incapacity  for  creative  work  of 
this  kind.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  given 
control  over  what  it  cannot  understand? 

Even  from  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments,  having  the  greatest  war  plants  in 
all  the  world,  not  one  invention  decisive 
in  the  success  of  modern  warfare  has 
come.  The  truly  great  discoveries  and 
inventions  have  all  come  from  individ¬ 
uals,  many  of  them  obscure,  some  of 
them  even  regarded  as  crack-pots;  none 
of  them  subsidized. 

The  sad  fact  seems  to  be  that  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  more  likely  to  prosecute  than 
it  is  to  promote  the  genieses  of  discovery 
and  invention.  Mr.  DeForest,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  radio  in  America,  was  tried  for  30 
days  in  an  effort  to  convict  him  for  using 
the  mails  to  sell  stock  on  the  representa¬ 
tion  that  he  had  invented  a  machine  to 
talk  without  the  use  of  wires. 

It  is  entirely  contrary  to  experience  to 
expect  that  Government  commissions 
should  be  wise  enough  to  own,  explore, 
experiment,  manufacture,  promote,  in¬ 
vent,  subsidize  and  make  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  like  Edison,  Ford,  Wright,  De- 
Forest,  Blake,  McCormick,  Whitney,  or 
the  inventors  of  radar  and  electronics 
accomplished. 

To  sum  up,  the  industrial  development 
of  this  great  Nation  and  the  conversion 
of  its  industrial  plants  to  war  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  dependent  upon  the  untrammeled 
exercise  of  the  free  mind  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  our  citizens  that  we  dare  not  de¬ 
part  from  our  traditional  ways  of  doing 
things.  American  progress  and  world 
power  are  built  upon  the  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  benefits  which  a  free  nation  has 
derived  from  inventors  and  workers  not 
controlled  by  Government. 

Thus,  both  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
for  the  sake  of  defense,  we  must  stand 
firm  in  favor  of  freedom  of  action  in  the 
development  even  of  this  new  device,  if 
we  are  to  be  sure  of  maintaining  our 
course  in  national  development  and  in 
security  of  world  affairs. 

So,  I  shall  vote  to  recommit  the  Mc¬ 
Mahon  bill,  S.  1717,  for  these  reasons: 

First,  because  the  present  status  of 
world  affairs  does  not  warrant  any  action 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  which 
would  deprive  this  Nation  of  its  supreme 
weapon  of  war.  The  guardianship  of  our 
secret  war  weapon  must  not  be  moved 
or  disturbed. 

Second,  when  peace  and  international 
order  come,  the  outlawing  entirely  of  the 
use  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  by  international  police 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  because  I  reject 
the  very  idea  that  any  governmental  or 
international  commission  shall  have 
power  to  hamper,  control  or  censor  free 
men  and  their  free  science  beyond  the 


mere  licensing  required  in  the  use  of  such 
dangerous  materials. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Doyle]. 

(Mr.  DOYLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

PROPOSE3J  AMENDMENT  ENDANCEBS  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  lest  the 
House  get  the  idea  that  all  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  favor  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment,  may  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  yesterday  I  read  two  letters 
from  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  one  dated  June  27  and  one 
July  16,  from  their  Patent  Division. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  Record  of 
yesterday,  page  9849. 

I  repeat,  you  can  read  it.  They  there 
claim  that  while  private  enteiTirise 
should  have  more  availability  to  this 
atomic  energy,  they  admit  that  private 
enterprise  is  safeguarded  by  adequate 
licensing  provisions  by  the  Commission. 
In  other  words,  that  Nation-wide  group 
of  manufacturers  recognizes  that  ade¬ 
quate  licensing  by  the  Commission  is 
sound  and  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
national  security  and  safety. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOYLE.  No.  I  am  sorry,  I  have 
only  a  few  minutes;  the  gentleman  has 
had  15. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  if  you  adopt  this 
amendment  you  strike  out  all  control  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  this 
most  dangerous  substance,  for  military 
purposes,  unless  it  is  acquired  from  the 
inventors  by  purchase  or  condemnation, 
after  a  military  weapon  is  invented  or 
patented.  You  wipe  out  all  exclusive 
control  at  the  source  of  this  material 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
turn  it  over  to  private  speculation  and 
control.  You  turn  over  to  private  parties 
the  control  of  the  soui-ce  of  this  en¬ 
ergy  and  control  of  the  development  of 
military  weapons  in  the  first  instance. 
Yet  we  have  already  this  day  by  other 
actions  recognized  it  to  be  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  element  in  history  for  destruction 
or  for  progress. 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  my  Govern- 
,ment  being  placed  in  second  place,  on 
account  of  any  factor.  Passing  as  we 
^d  a  minute  ago  an  amendment  carry¬ 
ing  the  death  penalty  for  revealing  any 
of  these  secrets  of  this  terrific  atomic 
energy  to  a  foreign  government— yet  we 
now  propose  by  this  amendment,  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  genius  and  the  greed  too,  of 
all  those  elements  in  our  population,  to 
use  and  develop  and  produce  as  they 
wish,  for  purposes  of  monopoly  and 
money  profit,  without  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  having  any  proper  control  or 
jurisdiction  over  it,  even  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  unless  it  buys  it.  I  say,  that  is 
fundamentally  dangerous  to  our  national 
security  and  safety. 

Section  11  as  now  written  in  the  bill 
and  as  passed  by  the  Senate  requires  a 
license  from  the  United  States  to  use  any 
invention  or  discovery  which  is  useful 


solely  for  military  purposes.  Is  not  this 
in  the  interests  of  our  national  security 
and  safety?  Yet  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  leave  wide  open  the  field  of  in¬ 
venting  and  developing  military  weapons 
with  the  atomic  energy  in  them  in  pri¬ 
vate  hands  and  control  and  force  our 
Government  to  condemn  by  court  action 
if  necessary  their  acquisition  for  our  own 
national  defense.  ' 

If  this  statement  by  me  is  not  a  fact, 
then  I  invite  you  to  call  attention  to 
where  in  the  proposed  amendment  there 
is  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Yes,  w^e  have  spent  over  $2,000,000,000 
as  taxpayers  to  develop  it  for  our  national 
security  and  safety — it  won  for  us  that 
very  freedom — and  now  we  propose  by 
this  amendment  to  turn  it  over  to  who¬ 
soever  will  to  develop  military  weapons 
with,  and  then  require  our  taxpayers  to 
again  spend  millions  to  acquire  these 
military  machine  inventions. 

I  repeat,  that  I  invite  the  gentleman  to 
point  out  if  his  amendment  provides  any 
sort  of  a  limitation  on  the  utmost  freedom 
to  develop  atomic  military  weapons,  or 
even  bombs,  without  even  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  a  word  to  say,  unless  it  con¬ 
demns  or  otherwise  acquires  the  inven¬ 
tion  or  patent. 

This  amendment  proposes  to  make  bil¬ 
lions  of  money  for  private  gain  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  of  our  national  security 
and  safety.  It  doe5  it  in  effect,  even 
though  no  Member  of  this  House  po  in¬ 
tends,  of  course. 

As  for  me  on  this  far  reaching  issue  of 
private  gain  versus  maximum  national 
safety  and  maximum  progress  of  the 
human  race,  I  choose  to  vote  in  favor  of 
my  Nation’s  W'elfare  and  security  first, 
and  leave  money  profit  for  monopolies 
out.  We  must  this  date  make  this  choice. 

No  justification  has  yet  been  offered  by 
proponents  of  the  amendment  as  relates 
to  the  development  of  military  weapons 
with  atomic  energy.  They  know  there  is 
no  justification  for  leaving  the  invention 
and  production  of  military  weapons  with 
atomic  energy  in  private  hands,  so  they 
stress  that  the  Government  can  acquire 
by  condemnation,  through  court  action 
if  necessary,  any  such  development. 

Nor  does  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  prohibit  a  private  party  invent¬ 
ing  a  military  weapon  with  atomic  ener¬ 
gy  from  selling  it  to  a  foreign  nation.  It 
does  authorize  the  United  States  Gov- 
errunent  to  acquire  it,  but  it  does  not 
undertake  to  compel  an  American  in¬ 
ventor  to  offer  to  sell  it  to  the  United 
States  first  or  at  all.  Under  subdivision 
(g)  of  the  proposed  amendment  it 
requires  an  inventor  to  disclose  his  in¬ 
vention  to  the  Government  the  sixtieth 
day  after  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  his 
invention  or  discovery  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  as  a  military  weapon.  So,  again,  it 
places  our  Nation  under  the  hand’cap  of 
waiting  up  on  an  inventor  to  be  willing 
to  admit  that  he  concludes  he  has  a 
military  weapon.  It  does  not  even  give 
the  Government  a  first  option  or  right 
to  purchase  or  acquire  such  invention 
for  our  national  security. 

Nor  are  any  penalties  proposed  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman.  I  can 
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readily  understand  why,  I  think.  It  is 
because  the  requirements  upon  any  in¬ 
ventor  "Under  this  amendment,  even  in 
the  field  of  the  invention  of  military 
weapons  with  atomic  energy,  are  so  in¬ 
definite  and  uncertain  that  no  penalty 
clause  would  have  much  chance  of  ap¬ 
plication  in  a  court  of  last  resort. 

Yes,  an  inventor  in  America,  under  the 
gentleman’s  proposal,  could  invent  a 
military  weapon  with  the  atomic  energy 
factor  even  more  destructive  than  the 
Hiroshima  bomb,  he  could  legally  sell  it 
to  a  foreign  nation  who  might  then  be  a 
potential  or  actual  enemy  to  our  national 
security;  he  could  still  fils  a  report  within 
the  60  days’  period  as  provided  in  the 
gentleman’s  amendment ;  he  could  pocket 
his  filthy  monetary  gain  thus  had;  and  he 
would  still  be  acting  within  the  require- 
'ments  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment  as 
far  as  military  weapons  are  concerned. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  this  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  reserve  unto  the  Govern¬ 
ment  any  prior  option  to  purchase,  nor 
does  it  require  the  inventor  to  first  offer 
it  to  the  United  States  Government  be¬ 
fore  he  does  to  anybody  else — foreign  na¬ 
tions  included. 

So,  under  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
we  could  easily  have  an  invention  in  the 
military  field,  with  a  sale  to  an  inter¬ 
national  cartel  or  a  foreign  nation  by 
the  inventor  prior  to  the  date  he  files 
his  60-day  I'eport  with  the  United  States 
Government,  after  he  makes  up  his  mind 
it  is  worth  millions  to  him  as  a  mihtary 
weapon.  So  also,  it  leaves  the  field  of 
military  weapons  wide  open  for  foreign 
spies  and  agents  to  deal  and  trade  with 
the  few  in  our  nation  who  might  place 
greed  for  gold  above  patriotism.  Yes, 
an  American  could  invent  a  most  de¬ 
structive  military  weapon,  he  could  sell 
and  transfer  it  to  a  foreign  nation 
through  a  foreign  agent  in  this  country; 
the  invention  could  be  removed  to  for¬ 
eign  shores  and  the  American  then  file 
his  60-day  report  as  required,  and  the 
inventor  not  have  violated  any  provision 
of  the  proposed  amendment.  But.  as 
long  as  the  amendment  is  designed  to 
allow  freedom  and  free  enterprise  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy  for  military  weap¬ 
ons,  we  certainly  could  not  then  com¬ 
plain  if  the  American  inventor  got  all  the 
gold  he  could  for  it.  This  is  the  sort  of 
freedom  of  action  this  amendment  would 
allow,  regardless  of  our  national  safety 
and  security.  I  am  opposed  to  it.  x, 

Now,  the  field  of  Industrial  piu'poses 
1  have  not  discussed  for  others  have  al¬ 
ready  done  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  only  witness  we  had  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  Consideration  of  sec¬ 
tion  11  of  this  bill  was  Mr.  Henry,  former 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Henry  at  the  present  time,  however,  is 
privately  employed  as  patent  attorney 
for  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  LANHAM.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
advisory  council  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Patents  and  went  before  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  committee  at  the  express  wish 
and  request  of  the  Committee  on  Patents. 

Mi\  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  recall,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Henry  was  very  confused 
when  we  asked  him  whether  he  was 
appearing  as  a  representative  of  the 
Committee  on  Patents. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Patents 
not  only  has  approved  this  section  of  the 
bill  but  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
parts  of  the  section.  The  patent  provi¬ 
sions  are  included  in  order  to  give  special 
treatment  to  carry  out  other  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  atomic  energy  patents 
with  which  this  section  will  deal  are 
divided  into  two  groups. 

Group  1  consists  of  patents  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  and 
atomic  weapons.  The  bill  completely  re¬ 
moves  these  subjects  from  the  patent 
field.  Since  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  and  atomic  weapons  are  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly,  there  seemed  no 
point  in  having  private  patents  for  ac¬ 
tivities  which  could  not  be  privately  con¬ 
ducted.  If  this  provision  were  not  made, 
the  Government  would  have  to  file  for 
patents  on  the  bomb  and  all  secret  proc¬ 
esses  and  equipment  to  prevent  private 
patents  on  these  inventions.  By  elimi¬ 
nating  patents  in  this  field  of  exclusive 
Government  activity,  important  secrets 
will  be  more  closely  guarded  than  if  it 
were  necessary  for  them  to  go  through 
the  Patent  Office.  Financial  incentives 
for  inventions  in  these  fields  are  never¬ 
theless  retained  through  awards  to  be 
made  by  the  Commission.  Express  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  judicial  review  if  the 
inventor  is  dissatisfied  with  the  award. 

The  second  group  is  limited  to  patents  » 
covering  devices  utilizing  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  for  example,  atomic  power  plants, 
atomic-propelled  ships,  and  so  forth. 
Here,  patents  are  applied  for  and  issued 
in  the  usual  v/ay  to  private  inventors. 
The  only  new  provision  is  that  if  a  pat¬ 
entee  refuses  to  license  an  important 
potent,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  require  a  license  to  be  issued  in 
return  for  a  reasonable  royalty  to  the 
patentee.  This  provision  carries  out 
the  intent  of  the  bill  that  the  benefits 
of  atomic  energy  be  made  generally 
available,  and  is  specifically  warranted 
by  the  fact  that  all  development  pat¬ 
ents  in  the  atomic  energy  field  will  nec¬ 
essarily  be  founded  upon  the  work  done 
in  the  Government’s  $2,000,000,000  proj¬ 
ect.  Since  the  public  has  paid  for  a  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  these  inventions  the  bill 
assures  the  public  that  the  benelts  of  the 
inventions  will  be  made  generally  avail¬ 
able.  If  the  patent  holder  is  dissatisfied 
'  with  the  royalty,  he  is  expressly  granted 
judicial  review.  These  provisions,  as  1 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
were  approved  by  and  in  part  drafted 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Murdock], 


Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1937  one  of  the  leading  Members  of  this 
House  rose  solemnly  in  this  well  and  de¬ 
clared  that  we  ought  to  have  a  holiday 
on  inventions.  I  think  that  in  order 
to  enforce  such  a  holiday  he  meant  to 
close  the  Patent  Office.  I  took  issue  with 
him  at  the  time,  because  I  felt  that  you 
cannot  put  a  damper  on  human  ingenuity 
and  the  inventive  spirit.  However,  I  am 
going  to  take  a  slightly  different  atti¬ 
tude  now  because  of  changes  occuring 
during  the  last  10  years.  At  that  time 
the  gentleman  thought  man  had  cre- 
ated’some  things  he  could  not  control. 

I  do  not  know  whether  today  he  is  sure 
cf  that  fact  or  not,  but  I  am  afraid  of 
it  right  now. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  inven¬ 
tions  that  pertain  to  atomic  weapons  and 
the  use  of  atomic  energy,  I  feel  we  have 
something  that  is  far  too  dangerous  to 
leave  too  freely  in  human  hands.  .  For 
that  reason  I  favor  the  provision  in  sec¬ 
tion  11  in  this  bill,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
striking  it  out. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  As  I  imderstand 
section  11  in  S.  1717,  it  only  prevents  the 
functioning  of  the  normal  patent  system 
on  two  items  of  development;  that  is 
fiisslonable  material  and  atomic  weap¬ 
ons.  I  am  inclined  to  ask  the  question 
of  this  House:  Are  you  sincere  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  secrecy  with  reference  to 
atomic  weapons  or  do  you  want  profits? 
If  you  are  going  to  permit  private  indi¬ 
viduals  to  get  patents  on  atomic  v/eapons, 
a  complete  description  must  be  filed  in 
the  Patent  Office.  It  is  there  available 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  look  at  it.  Any 
Intelligent  scientists  or  technologist  will 
have  the  secret  of  every  atomic  weapon. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  for  keep¬ 
ing  secrecy  above  profits. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  thank  the  gentle-  ■ 
man  and  agree  with  him.  I  favor  safe¬ 
guarding  property  rights,  yet  I  want  to 
remind  you  that  we  have  already  denied 
the  prospector,  the  man  who  goes  out 
into  the  West  and  finds  uranium,  the 
right  to  establish  a  claim  on  that  property 
having  the  material  which  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  atomic  energy.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  very  much  the  same  thing 
for  the  protection  of  our  national  securi¬ 
ty,  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  personal 
property  in  ideas  covering  this  dangerous 
material  as  well  as  the  mineral  that  is 
in  the  ground  from  which  the  material 
can  be  made.  For  that  reason,  I  am  op^ 
posed  to  the  amendment  which  v/ould 
strike  section  11  from  this  bill.  * 

I  have  not  only  read  the  extensive  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  but  I  attended  some  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  and  heard  the  statements  made.  I 
was  impressed  v/ith  the  seriousness  of  the 
attitude  of  the  scientists.  They  appeared 
to  me  to  have  a  deep  sense  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility.  They  were  fearful  of  the  ter¬ 
ribly  destructive  power  of  the  thing  which 
they  have  produced,  but  they  were  also 
conscious  of  the  great  benefits  which  it 
might  afford  humanity.  Yet  practically 
all  of  them  emphasized  that  when  you 
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produce  atomic  energy  for  peace  you  are 
at  least  75  percent  along  the  road  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  for  war.  That  terribly  significant 
fact  makes  it  imperative  that  we  must 
not  permit  atomic  energy  uncontrolled  in 
private  hands. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  as  susceptible  as  any 
Member  of  the  House  to  an  appeal  for 
freedom,  but  the  general  purpose  of  this 
bill,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  to 
say  that  until  we  know  what  atomic 
energy  is  and  will  do,  until  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  sufficient  controls  so  as  to 
enable  mankind  to  live  with  it ’with 
safety,  until  we  know  the  answer  to  some 
of  the  questions  posed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  we  cannot 
safely  permit  every  private  individual  in 
the  country  to  exercise  unlimited  free¬ 
dom  in  handling,  possessing,  or  patent¬ 
ing  atomic  energy. 

The  point  has  already  been  made  that 
as  soon  as  we  permit  anyone  to  patent 
fissionable  material  or  weapons  depend¬ 
ing  on  atomic  energy,  the  patent  has  to 
be  registered  and  the  description  has  to 
be  given  in  such  clear,  exact,  full,  com¬ 
plete,  and  concise  language  that  any  per¬ 
son  versed  in  the  arts  and  professions 
can  understand  it.  Those  are  the  words 
of  the  patent  law.  Will  that  promote 
security? 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  anyone  could 
patent  fissionable  material  itself  and  it 
would  then  be  incumbqnt  upon  the  com¬ 
mission  to  go  out  and  recapture  the  pat¬ 
ent  after  it  had  been  issued  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  believed  it  important  to  security. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Commission  to 
guess  what  is  going  to  happen  all  over 
the  country  with  regard  to  such  develop¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  quite  evident  that  to 
plead  for  national  security  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  say  that  private  individuals 
might  patent  atomic  energy  on  the  other. 
Is  utterly  inconsistent.  So  if  either  of 
these  amendments  is  adopted,  the  safety 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  control  over  the 
terrible  dangers  inherent  in  misuse  of 
this  energy,  will  be  largely  lost. 

Now  as  to  my  second  point,  I  recall 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  himself 
the  other  day  inserted  an  amendment  in 
order  that  he  might  be  sure  that  any 
pepon  applying  for  the  use  of  some  of 
this  material  for  industrial  purposes  in 
the  future  might  be  guaranteed  his  op-' 
portunity  to  get  it.  The  gentleman  ap¬ 
pealed  for  his  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  denial  by  the  Commission  of  the 
use  of  radioactive  material  might  at 
some  future  time  deprive  a  man  of  the 
opportunity  to  remain  in  business. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  argument  as 
We  consider  the  far  more  serious  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  single  private  corporation 
gaining  a  patent  on  some  absolutely  vital 
key  device  for  the  application  of  atomic 
energy.  Such  a  corporation,  if  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  patent,  could  quite  conceivably 
control  and  deny  access  to  whole  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  business  life  of  America 
to  everyone  else. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  power  here  be¬ 
fore  the  House  today  which  may  well 
transform  the  entire  economy  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  tak¬ 
ing  my  stand  on  these  grounds:  First,  I 
think  the  bill  as  written  is  quite  right  in 


refusing  to  allow  the  patentability  of 
atomic  energy  itself,  the  very  energy  of 
the  sun,  for  the  development  of  which  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  have  paid 
$2,000,000,000  and  which,  by  every  prin¬ 
ciple,  must  always  belong  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Second,  I  think  the  bill  is  also  alto¬ 
gether  correct  in  charging  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  this  duty,  that  if  In  the  future  a 
patent  is  taken  on  some  application  of 
atomic  energy— if  it  happens  that  such 
an  invention  is  made  that  would,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  deprive  every  company  or  agency 
of  this  country  that  now  furnishes  power 
or  heat  or  light  to  the  people  of  the  very 
foundation  of  its  business — then,  under 
those  circumstances,  the  Commission 
should  exercise  its  power  to  require  com¬ 
pulsory  licensing,  at  a  fair  royalty,  of 
such  a  patent.  Unless  this  provision  is 
retained,  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
more  complete  monopolistic  power  than 
the  v;orld  has  ever  seen  being  built  on  the 
basis  of  patents  on  this  basic  energy. 
To  -adopt  either  of  these  amendments  is 
to  risk  the  taking  over  of  the  whole  econ¬ 
omy  of  America  and  put  it  in  monopo¬ 
listic  hands,  of  one  or  two  great  corpo¬ 
rations.  I  furthermore  plead  for  this  un¬ 
derstanding,  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
not  been  necessarily  true  that  patents 
have  advanced  the  sciences,  and  the  arts, 
and  the  industrial  progress,  but  some¬ 
times  they  have  hampered  it,  and  we 
have  evidence  of  that  in  the  cartel  agree¬ 
ments  based  on  some  patents  that  have 
been  during  the  war  period  so  Inimical  to 
national  defense. 

Would  the  House  want  some  private 
agency  to  hold  a  patent  on  the  air  we 
breathe?  I  believe  not.  But  who  is  to 
say  the  basic  energy  of  every  piece  of 
matter  in  this  universe  is  any  more  a  fit 
subject  for  private  patent  than  the  air? 
No,  Mr.  Chairman;  these  amendments 
are  wrong,  fundamentally  wrong.  I  am 
against  them.  I  support  the  patent  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

(Mr.  VCMDRHIS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomason]. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  remarks  will  necessarily  be  very 
brief.  I  just  want  to  make  this  observa¬ 
tion.  I  am  strong  for  the  patent  laws  of 
this  country,  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham]. 
But  I  have  studied  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  we  are  not  dealing  with  ordi¬ 
nary  patents.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
extraordinary  discovery.  This  Govern¬ 
ment  has  spent  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
already  on  the  discovery  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy.  It  has  untold  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  the  Manhattan  project  and 
the  Oak  Ridge  project,  and  only  today 
they  are  having  another  big  experiment 
out  near  where  I  live,  in  the  white  sands 
of  New  Mexico.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  most  destructive  thing  that  has  ever 
been  known  since  the  Supreme  Archi¬ 
tect  of  the  Universe  threw  this  old  world 
together. 

As  I  understand  this  bill,  ordinary 
and  usual  patents-  are  not  affected. 
This  Government,  Uncle  Sam,  owns  this 
discovery.  It  is  our  bomb.  It  is  our 


secret,  and  when  the  Commission  wants 
to  take  over  any  patent,  revoke  any  pat¬ 
ent,  take  charge  of  any  patefit,  they 
have  to  pay  for  it.  There  is  to  be  just 
compensation  just  as  if  they  were  in¬ 
voking  condemnation  proceedings  for 
any  other  kind  of  property.  It  is  a 
most  unusual  situation,  the  way  I  view 
it.  If  we  were  not  dealing  with  this  de¬ 
structive  agent,  I  would  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  my  colleague  from 
Texas.  This  terrible  weapon  is  and 
must  be,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  It  is  Uncle 
Sam’s  secret.  It  is  Uncle  Sam’s  prop¬ 
erty  now.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  acting  through  the  Commission  or 
the  Army  or  the  Navy,  must  control  it. 
Of  course,  private  industry  would  like  to 
■  have  a  part  in  it,  and  they  can  under 
proper  conditions.  The  provisions  -of 
the  bill  place  no  improper  restrictions 
on  private  enterprise.  If  the  bomb  is  to 
be  kept  a  secret  and  if  atomic  energy  is 
later  to  be  developed  for  medical  and 
industrial  use,  patents  at  least  for  the 
present  should  be  kept  exclusively  in 
Government  hands.  We  must  take  no 
chances.  This  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Lanham]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided, 
and  there  were — ayes^  121,  noes  57. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GENERAL  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  on  legislation,  policies,  admin¬ 
istration,  research,  and  other  matters; 

(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such 
standards  and  instructions  to  govern  the 
possession  and  use  of  fissionable  and  by¬ 
product  materials  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosions  and 
other  hazards  to  life  or  property; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  Investigations, 
obtain  such  Information,  and  hold  such 
hearings  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  to  assist  it  in  exercising  any 
authority  provided  In  this  act,  or  in  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  this  act, 
or  any  regulations  or  orders  issued  there¬ 
under.  For  such  purposes  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
afilrmations,  and  by  subpena  to  require  any 
person  to  appear  and  testify,  or  to  appear 
and  produce  documents,  or  both,  at  any  des¬ 
ignated  place.  No  person  shall  be  excused 
from  complying  with  any  requirements  under 
this  paragraph  because  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrlmlnation,  but  the  im¬ 
munity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testi¬ 
mony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C., 
title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  individual  who  specifically  claims  such 
privilege.  Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Such  officers  and  employees  shall 
be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil - 
service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed 
In  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  except  that  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  deems  such  action  necessary 
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to  the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities,  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  employed  and  their  compen¬ 
sation  fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws.  At¬ 
torneys  appointed  under  this  paragraph  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Commission  In 
any  case  in  any  court.  The  Commission  shall 
make  adequate  provision  for  administrative 
review  of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any 
employee; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  facilities,  establish  or  construct 
such  buildings  and  facilities,  and  modify 
such  buildings  and  facilities  from  time  to 
time  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  construct, 
acquire,  provide,  or  arrange  for  such  facilities 
and  services  (at  project  sites  where  such 
facilities  and  services  are  not  available)  for 
the  housing,  health,  safety,  welfare,  and  rec¬ 
reation  of  personnel  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned,  utilize  or  employ  the  services  or  per¬ 
sonnel  of  any  Government  agency  or  any 
State  or  local  government,  or  voluntary  or 
uncompensated  personnel,  to  perform  such 
functions  on  its  behalf  as  may  appear  desir¬ 
able; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real 
and  personal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  United  States  and  to  sell,  lease, 
grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real  and  personal 
property  as  provided  in  this  act; 

(8)  contract  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
!  for  the  purposes  specified  in  section  10  (b) 

without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  87 
of  the  act  of  January  12,  1895  (28  Stat.  622), 
and  section  11  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1919 
(40  Stat.  1270;  U.  S.  C.,  title  44.  sec.  Ill) ;  and 

(9)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Sin-plus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any  other  law, 
make  such  disposition  as  it  may  deem  de¬ 
sirable  of  (A)  radioactive  materials,  and  (B) 
any  other  property  the  special  disposition  of 
which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  security. 

(b)  Security;  The  President  may,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  exempt  any  specific  action  of  the 
Commission  in  a  particular  matter  from  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  when¬ 
ever  he,  determines  that  such  action  is  es¬ 
sential  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

(c)  Advisory  committees:  The  members  of 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  established 
pursuant  to  section  2  (b)  and  the  members 
of  advisory  boards  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  may  serve 
as  such  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  1C9  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18 
U.  S.  C.,  secs.  198  and  203)  or  section  19  (e) 
of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944,  except 
insofar  as  such  sections  may  prohibit  any 
such  member  from  deceiving  compensation 
in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  which 
directly  involves  the  Commission  or  in  which 
the  Commission  is  directly  Interested. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
Tlie  motion  was-  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Sneaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Gore,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  hill 
(S.  1717)  for  the  development  and  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  t.herenj 

TREASURY  ANi^POST  OFFICE  DEPART¬ 

MENTS  AP^OPRIATION  BILL,  1947 

Mr.  O’NEAL  submitted  the  following 
conferenc^report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <H.^  5452)  making  appropriations 
Tor  th^^reasury  and  Post  Otfice  Depart- 
mentsr  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, /S47,  and  for  other  purposes; 


Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  6452)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Ti-easury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  do  recommend  to'  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Omit  the  matter  stricken  out  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Emmet  O’Neal, 

Herman  P.  Kopplemann, 
Clarence  Cannon, 

Thomas  D’Alesandro,  Jr., 

John  Taber, 

Gordon  Canfield, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Kenneth  McKellar, 

Pat  McC ARRAN, 

CARL  Hatden, 

Theodore  Francis  Green, 
Wallace  H.  White,  Jr., 

Chan  Gurney,* 

Clyde  M.  Reed, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  / 
Statement  /• 

The  'Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou;lS'  at 
the  conB^ence  on  the  disagreeing  vqies  of 
the  two  ^uses  on  the  amendmenybf  the 
Senate  to  tag  bill  (H.  R.  5452)  mal^g  appro¬ 
priations  foXthe  Treasury  and  Jrost  Office 
Departments  f^  the  fiscal  year  /jndlng  June 
30,  1947,  and  foKpther  purpos^,  submit  the 
following  repo:  t  iW  explanatlomi  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreellupon  ajid  recommended 
in  the  accompanyin^onfa^nce  report  as  to 
such  amendment: 

TREASURY  DH^^TMENT 

Amendment  No.  'Jf  Eaminates  language 
proposing  amendm^ts  to  tfls  Silver  Purchase 
Act,  the  repeal  (y  the  transitions  tax  on 
silver  bullion  ai^  prohlbltinglceiling  prices 
on  silver  and  silver  products. 

'iMET  O’Neal,  X  ^ 
lERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMaI 
Clarence  Cannon, 

Thomas  D’Alesandro,  Jr.,'' 

John  Taber, 

Gordon  Canfield, 

'Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Housed 

Mr.  O’NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask' 
fnanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  H.  R.  5452. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky?  > 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  O’NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR  AND  FEDERAL 

SECURITY  AGENCY  APPROPRIA'nONS, 

1947— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HARE  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  6739)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  related  independ¬ 
ent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1947,  and  for  other  purposes: 


CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dt 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  ,ttie 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  39  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6739)  making  approprifitions 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  ,,-^'ederal 
Security  Agency,  and  related  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  fendipg  June  30, 
1947,  and  for  other  purposes,  paving  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference/  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  reco^*fnend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  3^ :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  niifnbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an ,flinendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  mat^r  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following:  “:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  in  yliils  title  shall  be  available 
to  organize  assist  in  organizing  agricul¬ 
tural  labore/B,  or  used  in  connection  with 
Investigatiros,  hearings,  directives,  or  orders 
concernli^g  bargaining  units  composed  of 
agricultural  laborers  as  referred  to  in  sec¬ 
tion  ^ (3)  of  the  Act  of  July  5,  1935  (49 
Statvi^SO),  and  as  defined  in  section  3  (f) 
of  J*e  Act  of  June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1060)”; 
M(d  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

./  Butler  B.  Hare, 

^  Matthew  M.  Neely, 

Frank  B.  Keefe, 

H.  Carl  Andersen, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Pat  McCarran, 

Kenneth  McKellar, 

Joseph  H.  Ball, 

Wallace  H.  White,  Jr., 

Styles  Bridges 
(By  J.  H.  B.), 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  of  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  amendment  No.  39  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6739)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  related  in¬ 
dependent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  1947, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompanying  conference  re¬ 
port: 

The  language  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
differs  from  the  original  House  language  by 
preventing  the  use  of  any  funds  appropriated 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
he  purpose  dJ  organizing  or  assisting  in 
anizing  agricultural  laborers,  and  further 
pJIlwides  that  the  definition  of  "agricultural 
labV”  RS  applied  to  the  inhibition  on  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  any  hearings,  in- 
vestlgdVon,  directives,  or  orders  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lteor  Relations  Board  for  collective- 
bargalnln^unlts  composed  of  agricultural 
laborers  snWll  be  the  definition  contained 
in  the  Fair  Nebor  Standards  Act  instead  of 
the  deflnition^^ntained  in  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  as  proved  in  the  original  House 
language. 

LER  B.  Hake, 

Mathew  M.  Neely, 

Frai^  B.  Keefe, 

H.  CjiMi  Andersen, 

Managers  on  the  Pad  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speak^L  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  for  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference^eport  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6739)  making  ^propri- 
ations  for  the  Department  of  Lab^,  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  and  relateoS^de- 
pendent  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year^d- 
ing  June  30,  1947,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 
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'The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the^equest  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroNja? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cfl^k  read  the  report. 

“Mr.  HaXe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  qu>i^tlon  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  \ 

The  prevlou^uestlon  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recidjjsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

UNITED  NATIONS  EDT>CATIONAL,  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC,  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  \ 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tak&y  from  the 
Speaker’s  .desk  the  joint  resohiSmn  (H.  J. 
Res.  305)  entitled  “Joint  resolu^n  pro¬ 
viding  for  membership  and  parti  Ration 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Unite\Na- 
tions  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Bhl* 
tural  Organization,”  and  authorizing \n 
appropriation  therefor,  with  Senate 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Well,  they  are  simply 
perfecting  amendments. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Just 
what  do  the  Senate  amendments  pro¬ 
vide?  What  is  the  substance  of  them? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Two  of  the  amendments 
remove  an  implication  which  the  Senate 
felt  to  be  unsound  law.  These  amend¬ 
ments  removed  restrictions  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  naturalized  American  citizens 
must  havd'  been  naturalized  at  least  15 
years  before  serving  as  representatives  or 
alternates  and  at  least  5  years  before 
serving  on  the  national  commission.  The 
Department  of  State  had  requested  that 
these  two  provisions  be  eliminated  and 
the  Senate  report  supported  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  thought  that  any  law  which  im¬ 
plies  that  a  native-born  citizen  is  superior 
to  a  foreign-born  citizen,  or  that  a  citi¬ 
zen  naturalized  for  15  years  is  better  than 
one  naturalized  for  5  years,  is  unsound 
law. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Senate  is  not  amending  this  bill  just  for 


oenate  is  not  amenaing  1 

amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the  \  the  sake  of  amending  it.  It  must  have 
Senate  amendments.  ^^me  purpose.  Now,  what  were  the 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint  ^endments? 


resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "and  must 
have  been  such  for  at  least  fifteen  years.” 

Page  3,  line  9.  after  "Cooperation”,  insert 
"of  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  members.” 

Page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  after  "Coopera¬ 
tion.”  over  to  and  including  “States.”  in 
line  3,  page  4,  and  insert  “Such  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  shall  consist  of  (a)  not  more  than  sixty 
representatives  of  principal  national,  volun¬ 
tary  organizations  interested  in  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  matters;  and  (b)  not 
more  than  forty  outstanding  persons  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  including  not  more 
than  ten  persons  holding  office  under  or  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  not  more  than  fifteen  representatives 
of  the  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  in¬ 
terests  of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  persons  chosen  at  large. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  name 
in  the  first  instance  fifty  of  the  principal 
national  voluntary  organizations,  each  of 
which  shall  be  invited  to  designate  one  rep¬ 
resentative  for  appointment  to  the  National 
Commission.  Thereafter,  the’Natlonal  Com¬ 
mission  shall  periodically  review  and,  itj 
deemed  advisable,  revise  the  list  of  such  or^ 
ganizations  designating  representatives^ 
order  to  achieve  a  desirable  rotation  airing 
organizations  represented.” 

Page  4,  line  12,  strike  out  "commlt|Pe  not 
exceeding  fifteen  persons”  and  ins^  "com¬ 
mittee,  and  may  designate  such  afcer.  com¬ 
mittees  as  may  prove  necessary.”/ 

Page  4,  line  15,  strike,  out  “ij(^  and  Insert 
“them.” 

Page  5,  lines  1  and  2,  strikeout  "and  must 
have  been  such  for  at  le^  five  years.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Isyiftiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  y 

Mr.  MARTIN  01  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reser^g  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  geny/man  explain  the  Senate 
amendment^ 

Mr.  BL^OM.  I  took  this  matter  up 
with  the/gentleman  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  1^.  Merrow],  who  introduced  the 
bill,  vyho  went  over  to  London  as  your 
reprpsentative. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  But 
I/Would  like  to  know  a  little  bit  about 
j-t  also. 


BLOOM.  The  third  amendment 
whi^  has  the  approval  of  the  State 
partn^t,  relates  to  section  3  of  the^nt 
resolutn^,.  I  believe  that  there  ^1  be 
no  objeccipn  to  the  changes  mad^’by  the 
Senate.  \  y 

Mr.  MAI^OTN  of  Massaclmsetts.  I 
think  we  had^etter  ask  the  j^Witleman  to 
let  this  go  oveXuntil  tonji^row,  until  I 
have  a  chance  t\look  Q0fer  the  amend¬ 
ments.  \  y 

Mr.  VORYS  of  O^’.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota^l^r.  Mundt]  and 
the  gentleman  fnwn  ^nnecticut  [Mr. 
Ryter]  were  tl^principfel  protagonists 
of  amendment^long  this^e.  It  seems 
'  to  me  that  tl^changes  whiok  the  Senate 
have  made  ^  not  at  all  chanXthe  prin¬ 
ciples  foi^hich  those  gentlell^n  con¬ 
tended  Jb  ably  before  our  cof^ittee. 
Am  I  ijM  correct  in  that? 

Miv^YTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Scin- 
clp^change  consists  of  the  composiPbn 
o^^his  National  Advisory  Commissic~ 
Triho  are  delegates  to  the  UNESCO  set-up? 
/The  House  voted  the  original  methods, 
which  I  had  introduced,  calling  for  the 
creaUon  of  this  National  Advisory  Conu- 
mission,  to  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  principal  national  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  bodies  in  the 
United  States.  It  took  away  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  appointive  power 
and  left  it  to  the  selection  of  one  or  two 
individuals  to  be  selected  by  this  prin¬ 
cipal  original  organization.  Originally 
the  bill  called  for  a  body  of  15,  and  al¬ 
lowed  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity,  so 
that  thereafter  this  Commission  might 
form  the  rules  and  regulations  with  ref- 
ei'pce^  to  organizations  ,  interested  in 
scientific  and  cultural  matters.  The 
Senate  amendment  places  a  ceiling  of  a 
hundred,  but  gives  the  principal  private 
national  organizations  60  of  those  100 
representatives,  and  divides  the  40 
amongst  the  other  organizations  upon  a 
State  and  local  basis.  That  amendment 
is  agreeable  to  the  proponents  of  the 
original  amendment  to  the  House 
version. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The 
ordinary  practice  is  that  when  legi.sla- 


tion  of  this  character  is  to  be  brought  up, 
I  should  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
over  before  unanimous  consent  is  Re¬ 
quested.  When  that  is  not  done,  I jgen- 
erally  object  until  I  have  had  tha^privi- 
lege.  y 

Mr.  RYTER.  I  trust  that  m^xplana- 
tion  supplies  the  gentlemay  with  the 
necessary  information.  If  l^re  are  any 
other  questions  I  will  be  gfed  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  S^ssachusetts.  I 
think  the  gentleman  jifould  withdraw  his 
request  for  the  moment,  and  then  we 
will  see  what  we  do  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORM^K.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman /leld  ? 

Mr.  MAR^N  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield.  y 

Mr.  ^^CORMACK.  This  experience 
best  illimrates  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
that  e^sts  among  the  leadership.  It  is 
basejj^pon  courtesy.  I  know  there  is  no 
in^t  to  be  discourteous,  but  the  custom 
am  the  practice  of  consulting  the  leader- 
^  nip  on  both  sides  and  the  Speaker  before 
unanimous-consent  requests  are  made 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  My  re¬ 
marks  are  not  to  be  construed  as  criti¬ 
cism,  but  what  has  happened  here  best 
illustrates  the  situation.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]  is 
minority  leader.  I  knew  nothing  about 
this  myself.  I  assumed  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]  had 
been  consulted.  It  is  also  wise  to  consult 
with  the  members  of  the  minority  party, 
the  ranking  members,  on  the  committee, 
to  whom  the  minority  leader  looks  for 
their  suggestions  or  advice  or  guidance. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  bring  this  up  this 
aftei-noon  but  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  having  risen  as  early  as  it  did  I 
thought  it  would  facilitate  matters  to  call 
it  up.  I  had  spoken  to  the  gentleman 
before.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  consult  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  We 
are  approaching  what  we  hope  are  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  and  there  are 
liliely  to  be  many  pieces  of  legislation 
called  up  by  unanimous  consent.  If  the 
tentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
^Cormack]  and  myself  do  not  have  the 
oj^rtunity  of  looking  it  over  we  are 
lik^  to  let  legislation  go  through  that 
som^f  the  membership  did  not  expect 
wouldiljg  through. 

Ml’-  H^OM.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  tharUt  is  my  mistake.  I  did  not 
know  ther^-as  going  to  be  any  contro¬ 
versy  about  itt 

Mr.  MARTIllipf  Massachusetts.  There 
is  no  controvert  about  it  as  far  as  I 
know  but  we  doVot  like  the  way  it  is 
called  up  without ^ior  consultation. 

The  SPEAKER,  l^es  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  withdMw  his  request? 

Mr., .BLOOM.  Mr.  i^jgaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  request. 

HOUR  OP  MEETING  T^iOREOW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  ^eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that^ien  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjournt)  meet 
at  10  o’clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectid^  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  MJ>5- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


“  5  -* 

PliCLMA-TION.  Passed  without  anendnent  S.  ,2372,  to  authorize  the  constructio] 
of  the  Lewiston  Orchards,  Idaho,  rcclexiation  project  (pp*  9726-7). 
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PJISEAPCH;  ATOMIC  SUERGY.  Passed  263“79j  v/ith  anendnents  S,  1717>  'the  atonic- 
energy  hill  (pp*  9672-90)* 

7 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  JI.R*  5223,  to  extend  tenporari^d,''  the  time 
ig  applications  for  patents,  and  for  action  of  the  U,S.  p7cnt  Office 
reScoct  thereto  (p.  9727)* 

PERSORHEL.  \Rep*  Randolph,  W.Va*,  inserted  a  Civil  Service  CorWittec  suheommittee 
report  on  thteir  investigation  of  the  loyalty  among  Federal  jjjorkors  and  enixloy- 
nont  practice\  \\rithin  Government  a^’cncies  .(pp*  9722-30). 

HEALTH.  The  RuleW  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  ti/e  consideration  of 
S*  191,  to  amend  ^e  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants  to  S^a,tes 
for  surveying  thei A^ospita,ls  and  public  health  centi^rs  and  for  planning  con¬ 
struction  of  additio^l  facilities,  a.nd  to  authori^  grants  to  a.ssist  in  such 
construction  (p.  9733)^ 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM*  Maj6^ty  Leader  McCormack^;^nnounced  the  program  for  this 
week  as  follows:  Mon.,  District  da,y;  Tucs. ,  the  urice-control  conference  re¬ 
port  if  one  has  been  submitted,  and  the  soc^lhl  security  bill,  H,R*70375  ^'^cd. , 
Calendar  Wednesday;  Thurs.,  CWisent  and  P^^tvake  Calendars;  and  the  LaFollete^ 
congressional-reorganization  b^l,  a.  bill'  to  establish  three  additional  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  anchva,  billdto  cxtenE?.  RFC  will  also  be  considered 
during  the  week  (pp*.  9727'~2)*  ,  .  \ 

\ 

ilEJOURHEE  until,  Mon. ,  July  22  (p,  973I 

JulyXo 

LACOR-FEDERAL  SECURITY  APPR0PRj!nTI0i;  BILL, 

rport  on  this  bill,  "H.  R.  6739,  and  to  an  ame 
liLRB  so  as  to  prevent  it  fiem  organizing;  or  siWisting  in  organizing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers  as  that  tj^m  is  defined  in  the  ^ir  Labor  Standards  Act  (pr), 
9641-2) .  This  bill  wi^'  t)c  sent  to  the  Pre^dent . 

PRICE  COITTROL.  Sen.  ^ced,  Kans.,  staled  that  since'*^e  expiration  of  price 
control  there  has.bfeen  a  regular,  flow  of  corn  from  the  farms  ,thro-ug;h  the  reguy 
lar  channels  to  yfe  shortage  areas  and  inserted  table^shovdng  corn  receipts 
al  primary  markaCs  (pp.  9669-70)* 

Sen*  Wher|*y,  llebr.,  inserted  reports  from  the  lives markets,  v;hich  he 
says  show  ”a  wgood  proportion  of  cattle  selling  at  lower  th\n  the  prices  that 
prevailed  d^ing  the  last  week  in  June",,  and  letters  urgingN|^he  ch’opping  of 
controls  (Jhh  grain  and  poult ry  (pp.  967O-I)* 

Rec^ved  a  Los  ^ngeles,  Calif*,  citizens’  petition  urging \hc  continuation 

of  priofe  control  (p*  9639)*  ■  . 

RECEDE  until  Mon.,  July  22  (p*  9671) .  .  .  ,  . 

BILLS  IITOROEUCED  -  July  19 


;reed  to  a  further  conference  re- 
idment  which  modifies  the  item  on 


OR*  S.  2457,  by  'Sen*  Thomas,  Utah,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  poopl»c  by^ 
establishing  a  publicly  supported  adult  labor  extension  prograxi*  To  Educa*^^on 
and  Labor  Committee,  (p*  9536^ 


~  6  ■ 


37.  73?iEAITS'  HOUSING.  S.  21*59,  -by  Son»  PoiTior,  Fla.,  to  extend  the -r.iatui-lty  for  yw 
aortgages  under  tUe  irational  Housing  Act  in  tho  case  of  property  o,mod  by  vet^ 
erans  of  World  War  Ii.  To  Baiakiii,^  and  C-urrency  Conniittee.  (p,  ‘^536.) 


bills  IMTHODUCLD  "*  July  20 


/ 


3g.  2463, ^-by  Sen. ^Guffey,  Pa.,  to  increase  the  rates  of  couyonsation 

of  off\cers  and  enployecs  of  tho  Pcdoral  Governnont,  To  Civil  Sorvlec  Cor-  ' 
nittee.  ^^(p.  9640.)  .  _  “ 

.  By  Sen.  Taylor,  Idaho,  to  provide  for  the  uniforn  a/jinistration 

pTf icien^  rat ini!^s.  To  Civil  Service  Com.uttee.  (p,  964o.)  •' 

,  70^6.  By  Rep.  Hess,  6hio,  declaring  August  l4  of  cacifve.^  Icrol  ' 

.  xioliday.  To  ^diciary  Co.unittee.  (p»  9733.)  / 


3j.  ^-.J:*IGN  ..^ATIOH^H.R.  7093,  By  Hop.  Hlaiinagan,  Va.,  to  pJ^onotc  the  agricul-. 

turcof  the  U.S.  hj\acquiring  and  diffusing  useful  info rnj?t ion  re.-are a/ui- 
'  .  culture  in  the  foroW  field.  To .  A,';riculture  Connitte^/  (p^  9733.)'' 


40.  HLORGAITIZAT low.  H.R,  7^04,  hy  Hou.  Pittr'i'‘'r>r  y■^nr^  /4-n  •».  i  4-1  r* 

.  .  A  4.  .c*  Tniiir  m  ^  .  ■■  ^ ^ ^r ,  nin.r, , /to  repoa.l  the  Hcorganiza-  I 

tion  Act  of  1945.  .0  S^nditurcs  in  the  Executiv^Departnonts  Coiuiittoc.  (p. 


ITMS^T  APPILLDIX  -  July.-i9 


1*1.  OOOPEPATIVES.  Speop  in  the  Ho^.by  Pgrt'nan,  Tex.,  dlscusslnc  tho  S,,,,!! 
— -  ■■3  ^  Connittce  s  report  on  f?^n:i  and  ot^i^br  cooperatives  and  inserting  the 
conclusions  of  that  connittee  (ppJSA4il-r;9“-;9'2) »  . 


.2.  roODPEICES.  Rep.  Buchanan,  Pa,,  lns\tod  a- Pottor-HcOuno  Co.'s  Ci^iolosclo 
grocers,  McKeesport,  Pa.)  letter  cltpA  increased  food  prices  and  ui-aing  iiv-  ' 
creased  production  as  a  noans  of  doyji-oakne  prices  (p.  A4499). 

^  Extension  of  renarks  of  Eey./ocIcv;ei\i  Colo.,  stating  tha.t  neat  nriecs  in 
-onver,  Colo.,  are  under  OPA  ooilAngs  duo^  the  increased  supplies  diverted 
.  iron  the  black  narket  and  inserting  statistics  on  tho  subject  (pp.  Ali51£v.3). 


43.  miHY  PEOOTCTS.  Extension  of/i-onnrks  of  Pep.  s\wabo,  Okla.,  urGin'-  tho  cortin- 
.  the  S.“cr(p:'A43ll3"'^'’^^*“  oonpanlos.hottcrs  ‘on 


..<r 


4*.  Bnnnl  BUSIiSSS  SxtonslAn  of  ronarks  of  P-cp.  Patnan,\ox.,  stating-  tha.t  few  pric 
v..to  organizations  aryf  aiding  snail, business.  oonnondiL  tho  Washington  Snail 

UjSBII;  statonent  ojr  the  subject  (pp«  H4495— 7)  ^  ^ 


45.  TI!.2  ®omATIOK.  /hen.  Tuniiell,  Bol.,  inserted  a  Wilnlngton  (\l.)  uornl-.iG  Eews 
editorial  favoring  H.S.  2536.  to.  eutiiorlzo  ICO  to  su^rvisclLL-ht-rai^  agroe- 

.  aiitltrust''Ss‘''?p!  a449?K  prosocutl^  under  Podorai 


4S.  FOMIGK  THADE.  Eop.  Ooller,  II.Y.,  laoortod  Conhoroe  Soerrtaxy  Vfall\'s.  and 

(p-o!  A4502-3)r°  favoring  expansion  of  tho  foreign-trade  zone  at^v*  Orleans 

47.  HE^CH;  ^OMIC  ElIBHOY.  Extension  of,  ronarks  of  Hep.  McDonough,  C,allf,., 'bupos- 
^  ;  1717‘ as  amended  and  favoring  recomitnont  to  tho  counit  tee  (u.  A45oS. 

Hen.  Rogers,  Mass.,  inserted  a  iT.Y,  Herald  Tribune  editorial  favoring  War 
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ae  first  place  she  is  limited  by  papa’s  pay 
cnb^.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  she  had 
the  m^ey,  her  pride  would  prevent  her  from 
playin^^cker» 

Mama  i!S>dhe  person  the  Washington  store¬ 
keeper  had  mind  when  he  explained  to 
a  reporter  wh^lM  still  didn’t  have  any  meat. 

“Meat  at  that  psice?”  said  the  storekeeper. 
“I  won’t  fooi  with  i^^Iy  customers  Wouldn’t 
stand  for  it.” 

Multiply  mama  by  a  Ibw  million:  and  you 
have  what  an  economist  mr|)W  term  a  strong 
antiinfiationary  influence.  merchant, 

your  manufacturer,  your  farmed  are  a  lot 
more  scared  of  mama  than  they  evht  were  of 
Chester  Bowles  or  Paul  Porter. 

And  if  mama  and  her  tribe,  who  c3Hsti- 
tute  the  American  people,  are  such  fath^ 
as  these  hberals  think,  how  did  we  e^er  d(?' 
so  well  in  the  days  before  planned  economy 
got  lntO“  the  language? 

How  did  we  ever  cut  down  the  trees,  build 
the  homes,  farms  and  factories  which  made 
Us  big  and  strong  enough  to  lick  Hitler,  arm 
and  feed  the  world? 

If  the  country  has  lost  the  spunk  and 
common  sense  which  made  it,  may  the  Lord 
help  us.  We  doubt  if  these  long-term  plan¬ 
ners  can. 

We  are  not,  as  we  said,  going  into  the  pre¬ 
dicting  business,  but  we  think  there  is  some 
slight  justification  for  the  belief,  and  hope, 
that  these  cocktail-room  strategists  may  be 
wrong — again. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  GREEN.’  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider^:^ 
ation  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and'^he 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid^tion 
of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES, 


4^ 

Bferred 


The  PRESIDING ^^ePPICER  (Mr. 
Hoey  in  the  chairlJlnd  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  messages  frqar  the  President  of  the 
United  States^,<(nbmitting  several  nomi¬ 
nations,  whjflR  were  refeiTed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  (M^’TOe  Judiciary. 

(Pop<^ominations  this  day  received, 
seeilm  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
,^^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Reports 
<4^1  committees  are  in  order.  If  there  be 

No.  143 - 5 


no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
.Calendar. 

CALIFORNIA  DEBRIS  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Col.  George  Mayo,  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  to  be  a  member  of  the  California 
Debris  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

THE  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 


sundry  nominations  in  the  Army.  __  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  ej^p^ed  luly  3,  1946.) 
objection,  the  Army  nominations  are 


nicipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia<’^ 
(Judge  Nellson  is  now  serving  in  this  gJBce 
under  an  appointment  which  expired-^April 
29,  1946.) 

United  States  Attorn^ 

Dan  B.  Shields,  of  Utah,  tobi  United  States 
attorney  for  the  distri^^f  Utah.  (Mr. 
Shields  is  now  serving. -m  this  ofiice  under 
an  appointment  wb*&  expired  March  23, 
1946.)  ' 

UnijpBIb  States  Marshal 

Donald  A^^raughon,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
United  ,S^tes  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Puert^4lico.  (Mr.  Draughon  is  now  serving 
in  ,,ans  office  under  an  appointment  which 


ponfirmed  en  bloc. 

THE  NAVY 


read 


legislative  clerk  proceeded 
sundry^^minations  in  the 
The  PM^DING  OFFKDBlf  Without 
objection,  tM^avy  nomy^ions  are  con¬ 
firmed  en  blocS^nd,  jmhout  objection, 
the  President  wilS'jj^notified  forthwith 
of  all  confirmatipi^’^  today. 
jy aEC 

Mr.  GM5EN.  Mr.  PresTS^t,  I  move 
that  th^^enate  take  a  rece\  until  11 
o’cloj^ a.  m.  on  Monday  next. 

motion  was  agreed  to;  aihL  (at 
,#^’clock  and  6  minutes  p.  m. )  the  Senl^ 
"took,  a  recess,  the  recess  being,  undel 
the  order  previously  entered,  to  Monday, 
July  22,  1946,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  20  (legislative  day  of  July 
5),  1946: 

Circuit  Courts,  Territory  of  Hawaii 
Gerald  R.  Corbett,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  sixth 
Judge  of  the  first  circuit,  circuit  courts. 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  new  position. 

Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
COLUMBU 

Hon.  George  D.  Nellspn,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  mu¬ 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
July  5),  1946: 

California  Debris  Commission 

Col.  George  Mayo,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris  Com¬ 
mission. 

In  the  Army 

APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE 

united  states 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Balding  Lewis  to  be  Assist-  . 
ant  The  Adjutant  General,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  for  a  period  of  4  years  from 
the  date  immediately  following  that  upon 
which  Brig.  Gen.  ’Thomas  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
■Resent  incumbent,  vacates  his  appointment 
as^sistant  ’The  Adjutant  General. 

Ro|^  Gordon  Alexander  to  be  the  dean 
of  the  a^demic  board  of  the  United  States 
Military  Abi^emy,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  Regd^r  Army. 


T<the  Navy 

APPOINTMEN^^m  the  NAVY 

To  be  assistant  paymaste!f%^n  the  Navy  with 
the  rank  of  ensign 

James  E.  Brown  Karl  W.  P4scher,  Jr. 
William  S.  Benson  2d  Arthur  E.  Ltiader 
John  J.  Caporaso  Sherman  F.  Drake 
Wesley  J.  McClaren 


) 


\ 


House  of  Representatives 


'The  House  met  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

I^.  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  thSL  Gunton-Temple  Memorial  Pres- 
byteriaK  Church,  Washington.  D.  C.,- 
offered  the  following  prayer; 

O  Thou  x»*o  hast  revealed  Thyself  as 
a  prayer-he^ng  and  prayer-answering 
God,  may  we  ixow  in  all  simplicity  and 
sincerity  invoke  x]hy  blessing  and  bene¬ 
diction,  beseechii^Thee  that  we  may 
pursue  and  perfornikour  duties  with  a 
steadfast  and  single-n^rted  devotion. 

We  pray  that  our\President,  our 
Speaker,  and  all  the  M^bers  of  this 
legislative  body  who  hav^  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  leadership  in  th^fe  of  our 
Republic  may  be  blessed  with  opacities 
and  powers  equal  to  the  difficiinLprob- 
lems  and  tragic  necessities  of  ourWen- 
eration  and  equal  to  the  opportunfces 
and  responsibilities  of  lifting  and  le^ 
ing  humanity  into  a  loftier  idealism. 

Grant  that  in  our  longing  and  search 
for  a  more  brotherly  world  and  a  nobler 
social  order  we  may  be  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  yield  ourselves  to  the  demands 
and  disciplines  of  that  quest.  Help  us 
to  see  more  vividly  that  if  this  quest  is 
ever  to  become  a  glorious  conquest  then 
we  must  surrender  our  lives  to  the  spirit 
of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  which  was 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 

MISSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Gatling,  its  enrolling  clerk,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  o{^  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6385)  entitled  “An  act  making  ap¬ 
propriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in 
certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yea| 
ending  June  30,  1946,  and  for  prior 
cal  years,  to  provide  supplemental^p- 
propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1946,  to  provide  approbations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Junjj^O,  1947, 
and  for  other  purposes.’’  yr 

The  message  also  annouafced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  am^dments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  33,  34,  46,  J^/2.  62,  69,  81,  and 
86  to  the  foregoingf.'feill. 

The  message  al^  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  y^on  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.  4497)  entitled  “An  act 

to  create  ai>' Indian  Claims  Commission, 
to  provide^Ior  the  powers,  duties,  and 
function^' thereof ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.’y disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agr^  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Ho^e  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
^  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 

, O’Mahoney,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma. 
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and  Mr.  La  Follette  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  reports  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  2192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andre 
Dachany: 

H.  R.  3543.  An  act  for*the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  Thompson,  a  minor;  and 

H.  R.  5452.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  has  appointed  Mr. 
Barkley  and  Mr.  Brewster  members  of 
the  joint  select  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  August  5,  1939,  entitled  “An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
tecords  of  the  United  States  Govern 
mt,’’  for  the  disposition  of  executi 
pap^s  in  the  following  departments 
agents; 

I.  D^artment  of  Agriculture 

2.  Department  of  the  Interio: 

3.  DepaStment  of  the  Navy 

4.  Depart^nt  of  the  Tre^ury. 

5.  Departm^t  of  War. 

6.  Post  OflSc^^epartarent. 

7.  Alien  Proper^  Cimodian. 

8.  Federal  Comnlj^mcations  Commis¬ 
sion. 

9.  Federal  Secjrfity  Aeency. 

10.  Federal  l^rks  Agel^py. 

11.  Nationg^ Archives 

JSION  OP  REM.^^S 

Mr.  R<^ERTS0N  of  Virginia  asked 
and  w^  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remyks  in  the  Record  and  in^ude 
therewith  a  brief  statement  by  Mr.  Ilced 
Bf  Myers,  of  the  Sons  of  Confeder 
^Jveterans. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  three  instances 
and  to  include  newspaper  articles  and 
letters. 

Mr.  PLOESER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  BUTLER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
address  he  made  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  MUNDT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  the.  Evening  Star  of  last  [ 


night  dealing  with  the  scuttling  of  tl 
Preemployment  Investigating  Servic§/of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask/tman- 
imous  consent  to  insert  in  the  _^pendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  from^is  morn¬ 
ing’s  Post  entitled,  “Seventwreight  Miles 
Per  Hour  Speed  in  Auto  l^sts  Woman 
$175,’’  and  add  my  remaj^s  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is^^ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geg/fleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  Ejection. 

[The  matter^ferred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OP  1946 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1717,  with  Mr. 
Mills  in  the  chair.  ’ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  42,  line 
9,  after  the  period,  strike  out  the  balance 
of  the  line,  down  to  and  including  the  period 
on  line  12. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMPENSATION  FOK  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  ACQUIRED 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  make  \ 
just  compensation  for  any  property  or  in-  ! 
terests  therein  taken  or  requisitioned  pur-  j 
suant  to  sections  5  and  11.  The  Commission  ] 
shall,  determine  such  compensation.  If  the 
compensation  so  determined  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  such  per¬ 
son  shall  be  paid  50  percent  of  the  amount 
so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue 
the  United  States  In  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  24  (20) 
and  145  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  recover  such 
further  sum  as  added  to  said  50  percent  will 
make  up  such  amount  as  will  be  Just  com¬ 
pensation. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent 
domain  and  condemnation,  procedings  may 
be  Instituted  under  the  act  of  August  1,  1888 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec.  257) ,  or  any  other  ap¬ 
plicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the 
filing  of  the  condemnation  petition,  immedi¬ 
ate  possession  may  be  taken  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  may  be  occupied,  used,  and  Improved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law.  Real  property  acquired  by 
purchase,  donation,  or  other  means  of  trans¬ 
fer  may  also  be  occupied,  used,  and  Improved 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  prior  to  approval  I 
of  title  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re-j 
port  the  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  45.  line  12,  insert; 

“JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  ol  section  12  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (Public  Law  404,  79th  Cong., 
approved  June  11, 1946).,  which  provide,  when 
such  act  shall  take  effect,  section  10  of  such 
act  (relating  to  judicial  review)  shall  be 
applicable,  upon  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
to  any  agency  action  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  or  by  any  agency  created  by  or 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
no  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  su¬ 
persede  or  modify  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

“(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  terms 
‘agency  action’  and  ‘agency’  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  is  assigned  to  such  terms 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  ’There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  be 
composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  each 
Instance  not  more  than  five  members  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

,(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  relating 
to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  keep 
the  joint  committee  fully  and  currently  in¬ 
formed  with  respect  to  the  Commission’s 
activities.  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  relating  primarily  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  to  the  development,  use,  or  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  referred  to 
the  joint  committee.  The  members  of  the 
joint  committee  who  are  Members  of  the 
Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  joint 
committee  who  are  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otlierwise, 
their  recommendations  with  respect  to  mat¬ 
ters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the 
joint  committee  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  joint  committee. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  renr.ainlng  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  ’The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  places  and  times,  to  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The 
cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such 
hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents 
per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure 
of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or 
to  testify  when  summoned  under  authority 
of  this  section. 

(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cleri¬ 
cal  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensa¬ 


tion  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensa¬ 
tion  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties. 
The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Government. 

Committee  amendments;  Page  46,  line  5, 
strike  out  “14”  and  insert  “15.” 

Page  46,  line  6,  strike  out  “nine”  and 
Insert  “eleven.” 

Page  46,  line  8,  strike  out  “nine”  and 
insert  “eleven.” 

Page  46,  line  10,  strike  out  “five”  and 
insert  “six.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Whoever  wilfully  violates,  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  sections  4  (b),  4  (e),  5  (a)  (3), 
or  6  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits 
such  an  offense  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  Intent  to  secure  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  wilfully  violates,  attempts  to 
violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any  provision 
of  this  act  other  than  those  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  and  other  than  section  10  (c), 
or  of  any  regulation  or  order  prescribed  or 
issued  under  sections  5  (b)  (4),  10  (d),  or 
12  (a)  (2),  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits 
such  an  offense  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  Intent  to  secure  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  con¬ 
stitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  act,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  thereunder,  it  may  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order 
enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an 
order  enforcing  compliance  with  such  pro¬ 
vision,  and  upon  a  showing  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a 
permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  restrain¬ 
ing  order,  or  other  order  shall  be  granted 
wiWiout  bond. 

(d)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon  any  person  pursuant 
to  section  12  (a)  (3),  the  district  court  for 
any  district  in  which  such  person  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  Commission,  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per¬ 
son  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  subjjena;  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Committee  amendment:  Page  48,  line  9, 
strike  out  "15”  and  insert  “16.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  49.  line  16, 
strike  out  “shall”  and  insert  “may”;  and 
strike  out  the  words  “without  bond.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  50,  add  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 


“(e)  All  violations  of  this  act  shall  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Department  of  Justice.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  on  this  bill  on  atomic  energy  and 
have  read  a  great  deal  of  what  I  did  not 
sit  here  and  listen  to  during  the  past  3 
of  4  days.  I  have  never  been  so  bewil¬ 
dered  in  my  life  or  so  disillusioned  as  I 
am  about  this  legislation.'  I  cannot  find 
in  my  own  mind  why  the  bill  has  ever 
been  brought  here.  I  do  not  believe  the 
ones  who  are  sponsoring  this  legislation 
are  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Was  not  the 
gentleman  astounded  when  he  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]  say 
that  the  provision  relating  to  patents  was 
hot  in  accord  with  our  patent  laws  but 
was  in  accord  with  the  Russian  patent 
laws? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  was  not  so  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  that  statement  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  has  been  brought 
in  here  without  anybody  wishing  to  be 
the  father  of  it.  No  one  wants  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  bill.  Where  did 
it  come  from?  Who  wrote  the  legisla¬ 
tion?  Who  is  back  of  it  now? 

There  is  something  rotten  in  Denmark, 
if  I  know  anything  about  it.  Why  the 
membership  of  the  House  would  sponsor 
legislation  that  so  few  Members  know 
anything  about  is  the  most  perplexing 
thing  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  Not  for  the  moment.  I 
want  to  complete  my  statement  because 
some  of  the  fellows  around  this  Chamber 
seem  to  think  they  know  something 
about  the  atomic  bomb.  I  know  very 
little  about  it  and  the  more  I  hear  you 
fellows  talk  the  less  I  know.  Some  men 
in  the  House  know  so  much  about  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  rest  of  us  know  so 
little  about  the  atomic  bomb  that  we  are 
not  qualified  to  vote  for  this  b’ll.  You 
had  therefore  better  send  it  back  to  the 
committee  where  there  will  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  study  it. 

This  world  is  in  a  terrible  state  of 
affairs.  We  are  having  uprisings,  we 
are  having  revolutions,  we  have  had 
wars.  Who  is  fit  to  have  destructive 
weapons  more  deadly  than  poison?  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  most  deadly  weapon 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  one  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  anything  about  it  but  our 
own  Army.  The  secrets  are  all  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  within  our  own  Army,  and 
that  is  the  place  where  we  ought  to  keep 
them.  We  should  let  the  secrets  remain 
in  the  hands  of  our  Army  until  we  know 
more  about  it,  and  until  the  Army  is 
willing  to  convey  information  to  us  as  to 
what  the  atomic  bomb  really  is  and  what 
it  will  do,  because  they  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  it  and  they  are  trying  to  find 
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out  just  exactly  what  it  will  do.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  should  not  give  these  deadly 
bombs  to  every  nation  to  destroy  other 
nations.  If  you  had  a  deadly  poison  in 
your  possession,  you  would  not  put  it 
where  it  might  harm  another  person. 
No,  you  would  hide  it  so  no  one  could  get 
it.  Let  us  do  that  with  the  bomb. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenian 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  We  have  faith  in  the 
War  Department.  That  Department 
has  handled  this  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  and  until  we  find  what  direction 
world  affairs  are  going  to  follow,  we 
ought  to  mind  our  own  business  and 
keep  this  in  the  War  Department.  It  be¬ 
longs  there.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  recommit  this  bill  and  leave 
this  matter  lie  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  admire 
him  because  he  and  I  think  pretty  much 
alike  in  most  things.  When  I  find  that 
one  thinks  as  I  do  I  cannot  help  but 
take  my  hat  off  to  him  because  a  great 
many  Members  of  Congress  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  right  all  the  time,  due 
to  the  fact  they  do  not  vote  like  I  do. 
When  it  comes  to  this  legislation,  when 
I  see  the  conditions  that  ex'st  in  the 
world  today,  and  when  I  realize  that  the 
bomb  and  its  secrets  are  held  within  our 
own  Army,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to 
leave  them  there  imtil  we  know  more 
accurately  what  we  are  doing.  Do  not 
give  the  bombs  to  any  nation  that  might 
use  them  against  us.  Do  not  give  them 
to  any  other  nation  for  fear  they  may 
be  used  against  some  other  nation.  If 
our  Army  retains  them,  then  no  others 
need  to  have  them.  They  cannot  harm 
any  other  nation.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  just  plain  common  sense.  I  shall  vote 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee 
if  given  an  opportunity. 

For  the  best  interests  of  the  world  in 
general  and  the  United  States  in  par¬ 
ticular  at  this  time,  July  20,  1946,  put 
the  bill  in  committee,  there  to  rest  for 
a  time,  or  else  vote  down  the  bill  from 
passage  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Members  ought  to  be  here 
to  hear  this  debate  and  I  make  the  point 
of  order  there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed  to 
here  in  the  last  2  days  some  of  our  friends 
in  the  world,  if  we  can  call  them  friends, 
and  I  hope  we  can,  are  beginning  to  give 
us  some  sugar-coated  propaganda. 

iu  the  paper  this  morning 
that  Andrei  Gromyko,  Soviet  delegate, 
told  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
scientists  yesterday  that  nobody  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  secrets;  that  what  Russia  wants 
now  IS  a  method  of  exchange  of  scientific 


data  for  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy.  The  chairman  of  that  committee 
was  Prof.  Hendrik  A.  Kramers,  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  good  professor  had 
this  to  say: 

With  memories  of  5  years  under  Nazi  oc¬ 
cupation,  we  are  no  longer  idealists,  we  are 
realists. 

That  is  just  exactly  what  we  want  to 
be,  realists.  Irrespective  of  all  the 
amendments  that  we  have  -passed,  I 
think  we  would  be  taking  a  tremendous 
risk  if  we  permitted  this  bill  to  go  to 
conference,  because  if  the  jaill  does  go 
to  conference  we  run  the  risk  of  having 
most  of  our  amendments  thrown  out, 
opening  the  door  for  doing  the  very 
thing  that  we  are  trying  to  prevent;  that 
is,  opening  the  door  to  letting  vital  de¬ 
fense  secrets  go  out  to  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

So,  I  say,  irrespective  of  what  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  passed,  let  us  not  take 
a  chance.  Let  us  recommit  this  bill  and 
put  it  in  the  safe  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  until  such  time  as  that 
committee  feels  we  have  peace  in  the 
world,  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance  of 
the  use  of  our  vital  secrets  for  war  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dondero;  Page 
60,  line  1,  as  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
committee  amendment.  Insert  the  following; 

"All  persons  associated  In  any  capacity 
with  the  devlopment  and  control  of  atomic 
energy  under  the  Commission  and  all  vio¬ 
lations  of  this  act  shall  be  investigated  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.” 

Mr.  DONDERO-  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  read  at 
the  Clerk’s  desk  perhaps  speaks  louder 
than  anything  I  could  say  from  the  floor. 
The  bill  as  written  provides  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  investi¬ 
gate  all  violations  under  this  act.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  that  not 
only  all  violations  should  be  investigated 
by  the  FBI,  but  that  all  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  particular  subject  dealing 
with  atomic  energy  shall  have  a  fair  and 
reasonable  screening  so  that  we  will 
know  that  only  Americans  are  on  guard 
or  interested  in  this  mystic  power.  The 
national  defense  is  involved  in  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  .  think  that  the 
amendment  offered  yesterday  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  and 
adopted,  covers  the  entire  field? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  think  that  amend¬ 
ment  covers  the  field  fairly  well.  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  again  this 
morning,  and  the  word  omitted  is  the 
word  “loyalty.”  It  does  speak  of  char- 
acter;  it  does  speak  of  association,  and 
I  think  the  amendment  is  fairly  broad 
and  to  a  very  large  degree  would  do  what 
my  amendment  intends  to  do,  with  that 
one  exception. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  supported  the 
Smith  amendment  and  I  did  it  In  the  be¬ 


lief  that  you  could  surely  trust  the  FBI 
about  it.  We  give  the  FBI  wide  latitude 
to  examine  all  personnel. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  have  a  very  pro¬ 
found  respect  for  the  FBI,  and  I  know 
that  they  do  their  work  well.  My  purpose 
in  offering  the  amendment  is  as  I  have 
stated.  I  desire  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  this  agency.  Of  course,  it  was  on  the 
Clerk’s  desk  before  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  offered 
and  adopted.  This  amendment  would 
protect  our  Government  and  the  secrets 
related  to  this  awesome  and  strange 
power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Not  for  the  present, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  amendments  are  going  to  help 
tbis  bill.  All  the  perfumes,  of  Arabia 
would  not  sweeten  it  to  where  I  could 
vote  for  it. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  adopt  any 
amendment  at  all,  you  should  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  If  you  are  not  going  to 
test  thi  loyalty  of  these  men,  how  are 
you  going  to  get  rid  of  the  traitors  who 
are  spying  in  every  department  of  the 
Government?  Look  at  what  they  caught 
out  here  at  Aberdeen  day  before  yester¬ 
day?  What  were  they  there  for?  Steal¬ 
ing  military  secrets  to  give  to  our  ene¬ 
mies.  If  you  are  not  going  to  test  their 
loyalty,  you  might  as  well  wipe  out  the 
Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  We  have 
already  provided  for  that  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  yesterday. 

Mr .  RANKIN.  I  do  not  believe  you 
did.  Not  only  that,  it  is  not  provided  for 
elsewhere.  Everybody  knows  that  when 
^u  permitted  the  commissioning  of 
Communists  you  packed  them  into  the 
War  Department  over  the  protest  of  our 
military  leaders.  They  are  packed  into 
every  department  of  this  Government, 
if  you  want  to  know  the  truth  of  it, 
and  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  knows  it.  Let  us  get  rid  of 
these  subversive  elements  that  are  try¬ 
ing  to  undermine  and  destroy  America. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  feel  that  it  is  just  as  essential  that 
there  be  the  strictest  kind  of  supervi¬ 
sion  as  it  is  to  punish  after  the  crime  is 
committed? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Certainly.  The  way 
to  prevent  crime  is  to  keep  the  criminals 
out. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  the’  fact 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
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Affairs  participated  in  the  investigation 
of  those  things,  too,  with  good  results. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes,  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  been 
here  all  the  time  these  subversive  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  packed  into  the  War 
Department.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
members  of  that  committee,  but  our  offi¬ 
cials  have  not  been  on  the  alert  as  they 
should  have  been  or  they,  would  not 
have  had  those  subversive  elements 
packed  into  the  various  departments  of 
this  Government. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  the  g'entleman 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  equally  impor¬ 
tant  to  set  up  a  suitable  screening  proc¬ 
ess  to  prevent  those  engaged  in  un- 
American  activities  from  being  employed 
in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  It  is  infinitely  more  so. 
What  good  did  it  do  to  arrest  John 
Wilkes  Booth  after  he  had  shot  the 
President? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct.  For 
that  reason,  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  this  week  the  fact  that,  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  literally  scuttled  the 
whole  preemployment  investigative -serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.  I  think  before  we  adjourn 
the  Congress  should  take  steps  to  set  up 
that  investigative  service  again. 

'  Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  saw  in  the 
papers  yesterday  that  five  people  were 
fired  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Yes ;  I  spoke  of  that  on 
the  floor.  I  read  the  names  into  the 
Record.  Not  one  of  them  is  a  real  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  they  are  Communists, 
the  War  Department  did  the  right  thing 
in  getting  them  out. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  understand,  but  the 
thing  is  they  should  not  have  been  there 
in  the  fii'st  place.  There  has  been  too 
much  laxity  in  permitting  these  sub¬ 
versive  elements  to  crowd  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  That  is  what  I  am 
kicking  about.  Just  as  sure  as  you  leave 
any  opening  at  all  they  will  crowd  in, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  will  betray 
the  American  people,  and  the  first  tiring 
you  know  if  they  have  their  way  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  blown  to  pieces  with  this 
atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  amendment  I 
have  offered  is  simply  intended  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  know  that. 

Mr,  DONDERO.  It  seems  to  me  that 
no  harm  can  be  done  by  adopting  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  just  had  an 
example.  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  House 
that  does  not  know  that  communism  is 
the  enemy  of  everything  for  which 
America  stands,  he  ought  to  drop  over 


to  St.  Elizabeths  and  get  a  mental  exam¬ 
ination. 

If  there  is  a  human  being  in  this  House 
that  does  not  know  by  this  time  that 
communism  is  dedicated  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  form  of  government,  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  and  our  American  way  of 
life,  as  well  as  Christianity  itself,  then 
he  ought  to  go  over  to  St.  Elizabeths 
and  get  a  mental  examination. 

Just  the  other  day  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes  in  all  the  history  of  mankind  was 
perpetrated  in  Yugoslavia.  They  mur¬ 
dered  Mihailovich.  I  have  a  picture  here 
of  the  American  airmen  picketing  the 
Yugoslav  consulate.  That  is  a  picket 
line  of  which  I  approve. 

It  shows  there  that  they  were  the  ones 
that  were  saved  by  this  man  that  the 
Communists  murdered.  And  that  is  the 
gang  that  wants  to  get  their  hands’  on 
the  atomic  bomb. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  INVESTIGATION  SHOULD  NOT  BE 

LIMITED  TO  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  ONLY 

Mr.  DO'YLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  yesterday  we  turned 
back  to  any  individual  in  this  Nation  the 
right  to  purchase  secretly  or  acquire  and 
control  atomic  energy  at  its  source  with¬ 
out  regard  to  our  national  safety  and 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  military 
weapons  for  private  gain.  That  natural¬ 
ly  means  that  individuals  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  companies  and  corporations, 
and  possibly  Communists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  been  given  the  right  by  your 
vote  on  yesterday  in  adopting  the  sub¬ 
stitute  on  the  section  11  to  manufac¬ 
ture  atomic  energy  for  military  weapons 
without  prior  disclosure  to  the  United 
States  Govez-nment.  In  fact,  you  opened 
the  door  by  your  deletion  on  yesterday 
of  the  patent  section  of  the  bill  S.  1717 
as  it  came  from  the  Senate  to  subversive 
persons  who  do  not  wish  to  disclose  their 
invention  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  inventions  for  military  pui'poses 
in  the  field  of  atomic  enei’gy.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  read  the  amendment  you 
adopted  in  place  of  original  section  11 
as  of  yesterday,  and  show  if  my  state¬ 
ment  just  now  made  is  erroneous  in  any 
particular.  I  estimate  that  on  yester¬ 
day,  90  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  never  bad  previously  read  the 
amendment  or  the  substitute  on  which 
you  voted  relating  to  section  11  because 
thei’e  were  not  enough  copies  on  the 
floor  so  that  we  could  all  I’ead  them. 
And,  I  know  you  cannot  well  contradict 
me  when  I  say  that  the  substitute  of 
over  2  pages  was  a  complete  revei'sal  of 
the  policy  of  the  original  bill.  My  point 
is  this:  'Why  do  you  people  keep  talking 
about  subversive  elements  only  in  the 
lists  of  Government  employees  when 
on  yesterday  you  turned  this  over  to  any 
one,  any  place,  and  at  any  time  to  ac¬ 
quire,  use,  or  produce — outside  of  the 
United  States  Government?  Why  do 
you  not  apply  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to  the 
employees  of  private  industry  too? 
■Why  do  you  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  subversive  or  unpatriotic  influences 
in  employment  in  private  industry  and 


let  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
atomic  energy  outside  Government  go 
without  being  checked  by  the  FBI?  Do 
you  not  suppose  that  some  private  per¬ 
sons  in  and  out  of  private  industry  may 
possibly  be  subversive  or  unpati’iotic  in 
their  secret  and  imdisclosed  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money?  This  proposed  amendment  to 
have  the  FBI  only  investigate  employees 
of  the  Commission  is  entirely  inadequate. 
I  say  to  you,  if  you  are  going  to  turn  over 
the  control  of  the  mariufacture  of  mili¬ 
tary  weapons  as  you  yesterday  voted  to 
do  to  private  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  out  of  war,  then  you  are 
also  under  an  obligation  to  have  all  who 
work  in  private  industry  with  atomic 
power  likewise  investigated  by  the  FBI. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  why  it  is  sound  to 
apply  it  to  Government  employees  only? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DO'YLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  Do  you  think  for. a  min¬ 
ute  that  any  employer  in  the  United 
States  would  employ  a  Communist  if  he 
knew  he  was  a  Communist?  There  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  an  employer  in  the  whole 
United  States  who  would  do  that. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  I  think  thei’e  are  people  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  would  employ  most  any  tactics 
to  make  piles  of  money.  Yes,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  might. 

Mr.  RICH.  That  fellow  then  is  not  an 
American. 

Mr.  •  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DO'YLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  as¬ 
sume  from  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  says  that  he  does  not  approve 
of  the  bill.  Therefore,  are  you  going  to 
vote  to  recommit  the  bill? 

Mr.  DO'YLE.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
to  recommit  the  bill  even  if  the  patent 
section  is  left  out  of  the  bill,  the  way  it 
was  originally.  I  am  saying  that  I  am 
opposed  to  any  subversive  influences  in 
Government  or  in  our  American  life  any 
place.  I  am  opposed  to  the  sabotaging  of 
any  part  of  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ei’nment.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
un-American  activities  of  any  kind  any¬ 
where,  by  anybody.  But  why  do  you 
men  limit  the  FBI  investigation  for 
loyalty  to  Government  business  relative 
to  atomic  energy?  You  and  I  know — I 
know — I  have  practiced  law  for  25 
years — that  some  men  are  said  to  have 
been  subversive  and  unpatriotic  enough 
for  the  pui’pose  of  making  millions  of 
dollai’s  who  have  not  been  Government 
employees  either.  'Why  did  you  put  in 
the  death  penalty  yesterday  if  you  did 
not  think  it  was  fundamentally  necessary 
to  protect  all  the  people  of  our  beloved 
Nation  from  unpatriotic  treason  in  the 
matter  of  atomic  energy?  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  American  people 
against  subversive  activities  regarding 
this  atomic  energy,  in  industry,  as  it  is  to 
protect  against  it  in  the  departments  of 
Government,  when  you  turn  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  military  weapons  out  of  atomic 
energy  over  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money.  Yes.  you  voted  yesterday  to 
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make  it  so  American  industry  can  make 
more  money  profits  out  of  war.  So 
thereby  it  encouraged  war. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DOYLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  We  have 
already  seen  instances  where  the  patents 
themselves  were  the  principal  elements 
in  cartel  agreements  whereby  we  know 
there  was  an  exchange  of  information  be¬ 
tween  big  corporations. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Certainly.  In  other 
words,  by  yesterday’s  vote  we  turned  the 
manufacture  of  military  weapons,  with 
the  element  of  atomic  energy  in  them, 
over  to  the  purpose  of  making  money 
profit,  so  that  they  could  be  manufac¬ 
tured  without  let  or  hindrance  by  any¬ 
body  subject  to  the  Government  buying 
them  at  fabulous  prices  by  condemnation 
or  otherwise.  By  yesterday’s  vote,  the 
only  time  that  you  require  disclosure  by 
a  man  who  has  invented  a  military 
weapon  that  uses  atomic  energy,  is  60 
days  after  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  it 
has  some  military  value  and  then  he  is 
only  required  to  file  a  report  with  the 
United  States  Government.  ’The  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  even  have  an  exclusive 
option  to  acquire  the  atomic  weapon; 
no,  not  even  for  a  day. 

"rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise' in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  if  he  is  so  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  employed  by  private  industry 
if  he  would  support  an  amendment  to 
the  Wagner  Act  to  give  the  private  em¬ 
ployer  a  chance  to  Ijave  a  little  discre¬ 
tion  concerning  the  character  of  the 
people  he  employs. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  going  far  afield  in  trying  to  here  at¬ 
tack  the  Wagner  Act,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  pertinent  to  this  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  not 
going  far  afield.  I  know  that  that  is  one 
great  problem  that  private  industry  is 
faced  with  in  trying  to  eliminate  sub¬ 
versive  employees. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  will  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  am  so  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  this  atomic  energy  for  my 
beloved  Nation  in  its  need  for  control  of 
it  for  military  purposes,  at  least,  that  I 
am  willing,  I  am  anxious,  I  am  insisting, 
if  you  please,  that  if  you  are  going  to 
investigate  anybody  that  is  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  atomic  energy 
for  military  purposes,  you  investigate 
everybody  by  the  FBI  who  is  involved  or 
associated  with  development  of  atomic 
energy.  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Surely 
no  responsible  manufacturer  or  patriotic 
businessman  is  afraid  to  be  himself  or 
have  his  employees  all  checked  up 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFi'MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  is  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Doyle] 
that  under  the  ruling  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  interpreting 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  all 
through  the  ys^ar  employers  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  were  vio¬ 
lating  that  act  if  they  even  questioned 
the  loyalty  or  called  attention  to  the 
criminal  or  subversive  record  of  any  em¬ 
ployee  who  was  working  for  them.  Will 
the  gentleman  go  far  enough  to  support 
an  amendment  to  the  Wagner  Act  to 
make  it  possible  for  an  employer  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  traitorous  activities  of  his 
employees?  \ 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Why  are  you  trying  to 
sidetrack  the  issue  in  this  debate  today? 
Why  do  you  not  stick  to  tha  subject? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  trying  to  sidetrack  it.  You  men¬ 
tioned  the  specific  instance  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  atomic  energy.  Why  do  you 
not  include  the  manufacturers  of  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  submarines,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  things  needed  in  war?  Why  do 
you  not  go  the  whole  length?  Why  not 
protect  the  Nation  from  traitors  in  any 
and  all  factories?  Are  you  just  trying  to 
raise  a  smoke  screen? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
supporting  this  crazy  FEPC,  that  would 
close  the  mouth  of  every  businessman 
when  they  would  go  to  investigate  their 
employees. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
point  I  am  making,  and  the  only  point  I 
am  making,  is  this :  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Doyle]  is  deeply  con¬ 
cerned,  and  rightly  so.  if  I  understand 
him  correctly,  by  a  condition  which  he 
believes  exists  where  employees  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  who  might  be  engaged 
in  some  phase  of  work  looking  toward 
the  construction  of  the  atomic  bomb  may 
be  disloyal  or  engaged  in  subversive  ac¬ 
tivities  and  might  carry  on  their  disloyal 
schemes  without  in  any  way  being  ame¬ 
nable  under  this  act. 

But  the  danger  Is  not  limited  to  the 
employees  of  those  who  may  be  engaged 
on  some  phase  of  the  work  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  production  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Let  me  repeat,  under  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Act,  as  interpreted  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  an  employer  is  guilty  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice  if  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  an  employee,  or  an  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  union  seeking  to  organize 
his  employees,  or  a  bargaining  agent  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  union,  is  or  has  been  a  traitor 
to  our  Government:  has  in  the  past  or  is 
at  the  moment  engaged  in  disloyal  or 
subversive  activities. 

’Ten  years  ago  attention  was  called  to 
this  situation:  to  the  necessity  of 
amending  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  But  the  Congress,  either  because  of 
lack  of  courage  or  inclination,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  amendments  which  I 
have  offered  and  which  would  have  cor¬ 
rected  this  dangerous  and  outrageous 
situation. 


The  idea  that  a  convict,  a  criminal,  a 
man  engaged  in  preventing  industrial 
production,  a  man  representing  an  or¬ 
ganization  seeking — not  the  good  of  the 
worker,  not  the  welfare  of  the  union  or 
of  the  country,  but  endeavoring  to  put 
over  a  scheme  whereby  he  may  force 
workers  to  pay  tribute  for  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  right  to  work  for 
a  livelihood,  is  so  preposterous  that  it 
never  would  have  been  accepted  had  it 
been  clearly  understood  by  our  people. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  never  have 
been  permitted  to  exist  and  continue  if 
the  Members  of  Congress  realized  the 
situation  and  used  their  best  judgment. 

The  denial  of  the  right  of  the  employer 
to  tell  the  truth  about  one  who  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  subsersive  activities,  to  expose  an 
organizer  who  has  a  criminal  record,  is 
even  more  absurd. 

Some  day  the  Congress  will  be  forced 
by  public  sentipient  to  rewrite  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act.  Such  legis¬ 
lation  was  offered  by  me  in  1939,  and  an¬ 
other  bill  looking  toward  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  Introduced  by  me  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  if  I  am  reelected. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  push  amendments 
to  this  act  as  vigorously  as  lies  within 
my  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
again  be  reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
again  reported  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
DonderoI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Don- 

DERO]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Elston:  On 
page  48,  line  22,  after  the  designation  “C”, 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  22,  and  all 
of  line  23  preceding  the  word  ''shall." 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  that  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  more  complaint  in  this  country 
during  the  past  few  years  than  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Government  agencies  in  making 
regulations,  and  then  acting  as  judge, 
jury,  and  executioner  with  respect  to 
their  enforcement.  Congress  has  been 
largely  to  blame,  because  Congress  has 
consistently 'given  to  these  Government 
agencies  the  power  and  the  authority  to 
make  such  regulations  and  to  enforce 
them.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  agen¬ 
cies  have  exceeded  the  power  extended 
by  Congress,  and  in  that  respect,  of 
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course.  Congress  is  not  to  blame,  but  we 
will  be  at  fault  if  we  enact  section  16  in 
its  present  form.  If  we  do  so,  we  will 
confer  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  the  power  to  make  any  kind  of  order 
or  regulation  it  sees  fit,  within  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  referred  to  in  this  section. 
In  subsection  (b)  of  section  15  it  is 
provided; 

Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  vio¬ 
late,  or  conspires  to  violate  »  »  *  any 

regulation  or  order  prescribed  or  issued 
under  sections  5  (b)  (4),  10  (d),  or  12  (a) 
(2),  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2  years, 
or  both. 

If  the  act  is  committed  with  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States  the  penalty  is 
much  heavier. 

This  section,  in  my  judgment,  is  un¬ 
constitutional,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  very  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  in  the  case  of  Schechter  v. 
U.  S.  (295  U.  S.  495),  that  Congress  does 
not  have  the  power  to  delegate  to  any 
agency  of  the  Government  lawmaking, 
power  unless  Congress  specifically  lays 
down  the  policies  and  fixes  the  standards 
under  which  the  regulations  may  be  is¬ 
sued.  We  have  not  even  attempted  to  do 
that.  We  simply  give  to  this  agency  the 
power  to  make  regulations  or  orders  un¬ 
der,  certain  sections  of  the  bill  and  then 
provide  that  there  may  be  prosecution 
and  punishment  for  the  violation  of 
those  orders.  It  is  not  even  specified 
that  the  orders  have  to  be  in  writing. 
Any  kind  of  order  that  the  Commission 
may  make,  within  the  authority  of  the 
sections  mentioned,  if  violated,  would 
subject  the  alleged  offender  to  punish¬ 
ment.  So  if  we  pass  this  bill  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  we  will  witness  an  extension  of 
that  much-criticized  and  un-American 
policy  of  charging  American  citizens 
with  the  violation  of  orders  that  they 
perchance  never  heard  of.  This  section 
is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  if  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Schechter 
case  is  still  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  fact  that  we  have  ndt  laid  down 
the  policies  and  established  the  stand¬ 
ards  requisite  to  conferring  lawmaking 
authority  upon  the  agency  is  just  an¬ 
other  reason  why  this  bill  should  be  re¬ 
committed  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  for  further  study.  Later  on,  after 
full  consideration,  if  we  want  to  confer 
on  any  agency  the  power  to  punish  per¬ 
sons  for  violations  of  regulations  and  or¬ 
ders,  we  should  fix  the  standards  under 
which  those  prosecutions  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  This  will  avoid  such  criticism 
as  has  been  incident  to  prosecutions 
carried  on  by  OPA  and  some  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Military  Affairs  •  Committee  did 
not  have  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to 
set  up  any  standards  such  as  would  be 
required  if  we  were  to  make  this  act  con¬ 
stitutional.  This  bill  came  to  us  from 
the  other  body  and  we  were  urged  to 
report  it  out  immediately.  We  were  told 
to  read  the  hearings  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  In  other  words,  we  were  to  place  a 
rubber  stamp  on  the  bill  and  bring  it  to 
the  House  for  consideration  without 
amendment  of  any  kind  and  without 
hearings.  Some  on  the  committee  in« 


sisted  that  we  at  least  read  the  bill 
for  amendment.  Had  that  not  been  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  there  would  have  been  no 
amendments.  I  am  not  criticizing  our 
chairman  because  he  permitted  the  bill 
to  be  read.  What  I  am  seeking  to  point 
out  is  that  we  did  not  have  the  oppor-^ 
tunity  to  give  this  bill  the  consideration 
it  deserves.  If  we  recommit  it,  it  will 
have  that  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
unless  it  is  just  a  part  of  the  general 
plan  to  kill  or  recommit  the  bill  or  wreck 
it  with  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  wants  to  be  unfair.  There 
is  no  such  idea  as  that  in  mind.  We 
have  offered  amendments  that  have 
been  adopted  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
time  after  time  and  the  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  were  adopted  because 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  voted  for  them. 

Ml'.  THOMASON.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  unfair,  but  I  am  taking  the  gen¬ 
tleman  at  his  own  word,  because  after 
he  offered  his  amendment  he  said  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  recommit  the  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  big  objective  on  the  part 
of  some  seems  to  be  to  recommit,  the 
bill.  That  is  all  we  hear.  It  seems  to 
me,  when  it  was  admitted  by  those  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  at  the  beginning  of 
the  debate  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  bill  that  has  come  up  during 
this  session  of  Congress  or  during  the 
session  of  any  Congress,  because  it  in¬ 
volves  the  life  and  death  of  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  is  our  duty  to  meet  this 
issue  squarely.  We  have  a  solemn  duty 
and  should  face  it, 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  is  a 
lawyer  and  a  scholar,  too.  There  is  no 
law  on  the  statute  books  at  the  present 
time  regulating  the  handling  of  atomic 
enei'gy.  Does  the  gentleman  feel  no  law 
is  better  for  handling  this  matter  than 
some  law? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  disagree  with 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  sincere  conviction 
of  my  friends,  especially  those  on  the  left, 
who  want  to  recommit  this  bill.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  does  not  happen.  This 
bill  ought  to  go  to  conference. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senate,  should  not  work 
its  will  and  try  to  pass  adequate  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  You  do  not  have 
to  adopt  any  cbnference  report  if  one 
should  happen  to  come  back  here  later. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  leave  a  power 
as  tremendous  as  atomic  energy  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  Army  people  when  we 
are  going  to  .have  a  peace  conference 
meeting  in  a  few  days,  when  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  all  the§6  experiments  out  in  the  Pa* 


cific  and  we  are  going  to  have  some  more. 
We  want  to  try  to  get  the  atomic-energy 
proposition  developed  for  peacetime  pur¬ 
suits,  for  the  development  of  electrical 
energy,  power,  and  medical  research. 
To  say  that  we  will  not  give  it  some  kind 
of  study  and  make  an  effort  to  get  some 
kind  of  bill  into  conference  is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  not  quite  accurate  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  committee.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  am  well  within  the  truth  when 
I  say  that  for  6  weeks  last  fall  we  had 
hearings  on  the  original  so-called  May- 
Johnson  bill  covering  the  entire  field  of 
atomic  energy.  Of  course,  it  is  a  new 
subject,  it  is  a  great  subject;  nobody 
knows  very  much  about  it.  When  the 
Senate  bill  came  to  us  a  month  ago,  I 
must  admit  there  was  a  deliberate  fili¬ 
buster  in  the  committee,  but  even  so, 
the  filibuster  succeeded  imtil  there  de¬ 
veloped  a  quorum.  Every  line  in  this 
bill  was  read.  Amendment  after  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  to  the  bill.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Elston]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
Thomas]  were  always  present  demand¬ 
ing  a  quorum  and  when  we  lacked  a 
quorum,  a  point  of  order  was  raised.  So, 
nobody  can  say  it  has  not  had  full  and 
fair  consideration. 

The  amendment  now  pending,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  would  say 
that  you  set  up  a  Commission,  yet  you 
will  not  give  that  Commission  any  power 
to  issue  regulations  or  to  enforce  its 
orders.  I  challenge  you  to  go  back  into 
the  history  of  this  Government  and  find 
any  department,  whether  it  is  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  and 
many  others  that  does  not  have  the 
power  to  issue  its  own  regulations  and, 
also,  the  law  carries  with  it  the  power 
of  enforcement;  otherwise  there  is  no 
use  having  it  for  the  simple  reason  you 
cannot  write  all  details  into  the  act  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  defeated 
and  that  this  bill  will  not  be  recom¬ 
mitted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomas]  and  my¬ 
self. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
.[Mr.  Thomas], 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  at  the  present  time 
there  Is  a  movement  on  foot  to  make 
certain  that  this  bill  will  go  to  confer¬ 
ence.  If  it  goes  to  conference,  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
version,  and  one  of  two  or  three  things 
will  take  place.  One  is  that  the  conferees 
will  continue  to  sit  almost  indefinitely 
and  the  adjournment  of  the  House  will 
be  delayed  probably  at  least  a  week,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  my  guess  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees,  particularly  one  of  them,  would 
never  agree  to  these  things  in  the  House 
version,  and  that  some  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  would  never  agree  to  some  of  the 
things  in  the  Senate  version. 

So  the  only  thing  to  do,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  stated,  is  to  recommit  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  for 
continued  study  and  to  make  certain 
also  that  we  keep  the  bill  locked  up  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  we  see  what  the  world 
peace  picture  will  be  like. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
May!. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss  what  a  conference  may  do 
with  respect  to  this  legislation.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  in  defense  of  my¬ 
self  and  my  committee  that  we  held  2 
weeks  of  executive  sessions,  and  I  ulti¬ 
mately  called  a  night  session  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  get  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  that  session 
was  broken  up  by  a  filibuster. 

What  I  want  to  say  about  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  section  5  (4)  (B), 
section  10  (D),  and  section  12  (a)  (2) 
refer  to  the  question  of  reports  relating 
to  source  material.  They  refer  to  records 
of  activities  of  the  Commission  relating 
to  civilian  use  of  atomic  energy.  They 
relate  to  health  and  safety  regulations. 
If  those  are  not  subjects  on  which  the 
Commission  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
write  regulations,  then  the  bill  ought  not 
to  be  passed,  or  anything  at  all  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  because  this  is  merely  a 
simple,  plain  authorization  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  do  things  that  every  other 
commission  in  the  Government  does 
without  regard  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
topic  under  consideration. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  I  know  the  chairman 
wants  to  be  fair  in  referring  to  the  night 
session  he  has  in  mind,  in  which  he  said 
a  filibuster  occurred.  Is  not  this  the 
fact,  that  the  chairman  set  the  meeting 
at  7  o’clock  and  nobody  made  any  move 
to  even  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  was  not  present  until  the  time 
fixed  by  the  chairman?  The  chairman 
Indicated  he  would  wait  until  7:30,  and 
the  committee  graciously  waited  until 
that  time,  and  it  was  not  until  that  time 
that  the  point  of  order  was  made  that  a 
quorum  was  net  present,  and  a  quorum 
was  not  present;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAY.  We  were  lacking  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  having  a  quorum,  and  about  1  min¬ 
ute  before  the  gentlewoman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mrs.  Luce]  entered  the  room 
certain  members  of  the  committee  got  up 
and  walked  out. 


Mr.  ELSTON.  There  was  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  would  have  a  quorum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
pffered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Elston)  there 
were — ayes  62,  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  move  to  strike  out 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  has  resulted 
in  confusion  worse  confounded.  I  think 
everybody  in  the  House,  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  off  the  committee,  know  less  to¬ 
day  about  the  bill  than  they  thought 
they  knew  when  debate  began.  It  is  a 
sad  condition. 

I  have  heard  no  one  on  or  off  the  com¬ 
mittee  reporting  the  bill  who  is  satisfied 
with  it.  Without  any  desire  to  be  critical, 
I  do  not  recall  that  any  member  of  the 
committee  has  attempted  to  explain  all 
its  provisions.  Tlie  debate  has  been 
illuminating  but  no£  clarifying.  The 
close  attention  I  have  given  to  the  de¬ 
bate  has  not  helped  much. 

The  McMahon  bill  has  been  widely 
propagandized.  The  average  citizen 
knows  little  about  it  other  than  that  it 
has  the  approval  of  certain  person  and 
certain  groups,  and  that  It  was  intended 
to  assure  civilian  control,  rather  than 
military  control,  of  atomic  energy.  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  people  in  the 
country  prefer  civilian  control.  I  am  not. 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
addressing  us  within  the  last  few  days 
are  convinced  that  for  the  present  mili¬ 
tary  control  is  preferable. 

The  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  military  authorities  appeared  before 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  en¬ 
dorsed  the  McMahon  bill  as  it  came  from 
the  Senate  is  significant  and  persuasive, 
although  in  no  sense  conclusive. 

It  would  appear  that  the  longer  the 
debate  continues,  the  greater  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  the  doubts  arising  in  the 
minds  of  sincere,  conscientious  Members 
who  want  to  do  that  which  is  best  for  our 
country  in  this  crucial  matter.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the 
House  that  the  bill  should  be  recom¬ 
mitted.  In  this  case,  as  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  that  means  kill  it  now.  Tliere  should 
be  more  consideration  before  the  bill  as 
reported,  or  the  bill  as  amended,  is  placed 
on  the  statute  books.  That  consideration 
can  only  be  had  in  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  or  in  a  conference  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  Members  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  usual  and  the  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure;  that  is,  if  this  bill  passes  the 
House  it  will  then  go  to  conference  for 
this  needed  reconsideration  and  re¬ 
writing.  I  usually  favor  such  a  course 
unless  I  want  to  kill  a  bill  absolutely  and 
put  an  end  to  its  study. 

I  shall  therefore  vote  to  send  the  bill 
on  to  conference.  It  would  seem  that 
the  debate  has  furnished  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  we  will  be  doing  an  idle  thing 
if  we  recommit  the  bill  and  have  any 
serious  expectation  that  it  will  come  back 
to  us  in  more  acceptable  form. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  forcibly 
urged  that  time  is  not  of  the  essence  in 
disposing  of  this  measure,  and  that  inas¬ 
much  as  there  is  so  much  confusion  the 
wise  course  is  to  kill  the  bill  and  start  all 
over  again  at  some  later  date.  If  one  is 
of  that  opinion,  then  a  vote  against  the 
bill  will  make  his  position  definite  and 
understandable.  The  fact  that  a  special 
committee  in  the  Senate  has  worked 
long  weeks  on  the  Senate  bill,  that  the 
House  committee  has  done  likewise,  and 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  the  House 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  have  freely 
changed  and  amended  the  bill,  should 
have  some  weight  in  determining  the 
course  we  are  to  pursue. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  vote  to  pass  the  bill  on  to  con¬ 
ference  and  against  killing  it.  The  final 
vote  will  then  be  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port;  that  is,  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  vote  for  or  against  any  bill  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  result  of  an  effort  to  compose 
the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill.  There  are  many 
differences  and  they  are  vital.  There  is 
argument  either  way. 

(Mr.  MICHENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanham:  On 
page  48.  line  11.  after  the  figure  "(3)”.  strike 
out  “or”,  and  after  “6  (b)”  Insert  “or  11  (g).” 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  no  conflict  about  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAY.  No;  we  have  no  objection 
to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  It  simply  makes  the 
enforcement  provisions  applicable  to  the 
pertinent  paragraph  of  the  patent  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

REPORTS 

Sec.  16.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  in  January  and  July  of  each 
year,  a  report  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  in¬ 
clude  in  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other 
times  as  it  deems  desirable  submit  to  the 
Congress,  such  recommendations  for  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  or  desirable. 

With  the  foMowing  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  60,  line  5,  strike  out  “16”  and  in¬ 
sert  “17." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  17.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  “atomic  energy"  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  all  forms  of  energy  re¬ 
leased  in  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of  nu¬ 
clear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation. 

(b)  The  term  “Government  agency"  means 
any  executive  department,  commission,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  corporation  wholly 
or  partly  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is 
an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
board,  bureau,  division,  service,  office,  officer, 
authority,  administration,  or  other  estab- 
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lishment,  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

(c)  The  term  "person”  means  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  corporation,  partnership,  firm,  asso¬ 
ciation,  trust,  estate,  public  or  private  insti¬ 
tution,  group,  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  any  government  other  than 
the  United  States,  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  such  government,  and  any  legal  suc¬ 
cessor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the 
foregoing,  or  other  entity,  but  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  the  Commission  or  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  duly  au¬ 
thorized  functions. 

(d)  The  term  "United  States,”  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense,  includes  all  Terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  terra  "research  and  development” 
means  theoretical  analysis,  exploration,  and 
experimentation,  and  the  extension  of  inves¬ 
tigative  findings  and  theories  of  a  scientific 
or  technical  nature  into  practical  application 
for  experimental  and  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses,  including  the  experimental  production 
and  testing  of  models,  devices,-  equipment, 
materials,  and  processes. 

(f)  The  term  ‘equipment  or  device  utiliz¬ 
ing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy” 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  equipment 
or  device  capable  of  making  use  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  atomic  energy  and  any  important 
component  part  especially  designed  for  such 
equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(g)  The  term  “facilities  for  the  production 
of  fissionable  material”  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  equipment  or  device  capable  of 
such  production  and  any  Important  com¬ 
ponent  part  especially  deslgnd  for  such 
equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  50,  line  13, -strike  out  "17”  and  insert 
•■18.” 

Page  51,  line  10,  after  "States”  Insert  "and 
the  Canal  Zone.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
8;Sr^6d  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  53,  line  2,  after  "device”.  Insert  “pecul¬ 
iarly  adapted  for  and.” 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  in  order  to  ask  a  (luestion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

If  I  read  the  text  correctly,  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  on  line  2  of  page  52  is 
adopted,  facilities  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  will  have  to  be  both 
capable  of  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  In  other  words,  unless  I  am 
mistaken — and  if  I  am,  twant  to  be  told 
so — the  definition,  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  adopted,  would  not  cover 
a  device  which  was  capable  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  but  which 
was  not  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  pur¬ 
pose.  I  wonder  whether  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  really  mean  to  say  “peculiarly 
adapted  for  or  capable  of  such  produc¬ 
tion”?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  make 
for  good  sense,  but  as  it  is,  with  the  word 
“and”  in  there,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  MAY.  The  committee  felt  that 
when  it  used  the  language  “peculiarly 
adapted  for  and-  capable  of  such  produc¬ 
tion”  that  would  cover  any  equipment 
that  was  necessary  to  be  used. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not. 

Mr.  MAY.  It  would  not  take  away 
from  a  business  concern  something  that 
might  be  made  that  could  possibly  be 
used  for  that  purpose  when  it  is  not  being 
so  used. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct  in  what  he  just 
said,  that  it  w’ould  not  cover  some  method 
of  producing  fissionable  material  which 
was  not  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  but  which  might  have  been  de¬ 
vised  for  some  other  purpose  and  later 
found  to  be  capable  of  producing  fission¬ 
able  material. 

Mr.  MAY.  The  committee  thought 
that  it  did  not  make  any  difference  at  all 
whether  the  word  “and”  was  used  or  the 
word  “or.” 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  think 
it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  and 
I  am  therefore  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  in  rising  is 
to  urge  that  the  bill  be  not  recommitted, 
but  that  it  be  sent  to  conference.  The 
passage  of  legislation  in  relation  to  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  is  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  our  country.  This  bill 
is  taking  the  regular  legislative  course 
that  all  legislation  takes.  It  has  been 
passed  by  the  other  body.  It  is  now  be¬ 
ing  considered  by  us  and  a  large  number 
of  amendments  have  been  put  in  the 
bill  as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Of 
course,  that  is  as  it  should  be,  under  our 
form  of  government.  No  one  can  object 
to  that  procedure  whether  they  agree 
with  the  amendments  or  not.  That  is  the 
will  of  the  majority.  This  is  a  bill  not 
only  of  vital  interest  to  the  country  but 
with  far-reaching  effects  throughout  the 
world.  I  hope  the  Members  will  not  vote 
to  recommit  the  bill  but  will  send  it  to 
conference.  I  have  refrained  from  say¬ 
ing  much  on  the  bill  because  I  realized 
there  were  a  lot  of  honest  differences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  many  aspects  of 
the  bill  and  with  reference  to  many  of 
the  amendments  that  have  been  offered. 

I  want  to  talk  on  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
basic  proposition  involved  here,  which  to 
me  is  the  most  important  thing.  We 
must  think  logically  about  the  situation. 
This  matter  has  been  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  for  many 
months.  There  were  several  weeks  of 
hearings  on  the  May-Johnson  bill. 
When  that  was  reported  out  I  can  testify 
as  majority  leader  of  the  House  that 
every  effort  was  made  to  have  the  bill 
programmed  at  once.  I  would  not  agree 
to  that.  My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  in  carrying  out  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  his  committee,  did  everything  he 
could.  But  I  felt  that  this  was  a  matter 
on  which  we  had  better  hold  back  a 
little.  I  said,  “Let  us  look  into  it  fur¬ 
ther.  A  special  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Senate  and  they  have  had 
extensive  hearings  on  it.” 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  If  the  bill  goes  to  confer¬ 
ence,  the  House  will  still  have  another 
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opportunity  to  pass  on  it  if  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  comes  back? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Absolutely. 

I  urge  the  membership  not  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill.  It  would  be  an  unwise  step 
to  take.  It  would  be  construed  as  the 
defeat  of  the  bill.  Technically,  of  course, 
we  know  that  that  is  not  so,  but  actually 
you  and  I  know  when  a  bill  is  recom¬ 
mitted,  so  far  as  any  bill  is  concerned  and 
so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  it  is  de¬ 
feated.  The  passage  of  the  bill  is  de¬ 
feated.  This  bill  has  taken  the  ordinary 
course  through  legislative  processes.  It 
has  passed  the  Senate.  It  is  about  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  House  with  a  number 
of  amendments.  We  all  agree  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done.  We  are  all  in 
agreement  on  that  basic  proposition. 
Certainly,  we  must  have  confidence  in 
the  members  of  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  on  this  bill  the  same  as  we  have  in 
the  members  of  conference  committees 
on  other  bills.  All  they  can  do  is  their 
best.  They  are  representing  both 
branches  of  the  Congress.  Whether  I 
agree  with  a  conference  report  or  not,  I 
have  confidence  in  the  men  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  legislative  body  of  which  I  am  a 
Member  and  of  the  other  body.  They  are 
doing  the  best  they  can.  They  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dictates  of  their  judgment  and 
their  conk:ience.  We  ought  to  follow  the 
regular  ordinary  course  with  reference  to 
this  bill. 

Every  one  of  us  is  in  agreement  that 
something  should  be  passed.  I  hope  the 
bill  will  not  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  tell  us  some  sound  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  the 
question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  not  the 
question.  Can  the  gentleman,  give  me 
any  sound  reasons  why  it  should  be  re¬ 
committed? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  had  the  time  I 
could  give  you  a  hundred  reasons.  '' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  could  give 
me  a  hundred  emotional  reasons,  but 
the  fact  is  the  country  needs  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Why?  It  is  of 
vital  importance. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh,  why.  There 
are  a  hundred  reasons  why  it  is  of  vital 
importance.  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  sit  there 
and  ask  the  question  “'V^y?”  I  am 
surprised  at  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  who  ordinarily  has  better  judg¬ 
ment  than  that.  The  important  fact  is 
that  this  bill  has  been  considered  by 
this  committee  for  several  days.  It  has 
been  considered  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  for  weeks.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  send  it  along  to  the 
conference  committee. 

Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  some 
legislation  to  control  atomic  energy? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  At  this  time;  yes. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Are  you  opposed 
to  it  at  any  time? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  not  at  any  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
admits  that  legislation  is  necessary. 
The  gentleman  can  take  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  am  doing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
can  take  his  own  responsibility.  The 
fact  remains  that  if  this  bill  is  recom¬ 
mitted,  as  far  as  the  country  is  con¬ 
cerned  they  will  consider  it  a  defeat  of 
the  bill,  and  the  people  of  the  counti’y 
are  justified  in  considering  that  if  the 
bill  is  recommitted,  the  bill  has  been 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of -the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  perfectly  plain 
to  everyone  in  this  House  and  in  the 
Nation  that  there  is  confusion  here 
about  how  to  vote  on  this  legislation. 
In  passing,  I  have  been  reading  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  past  3  or  4  days,  with 
close  attention  to  their  opinions  and 
reporting  of  this  subject,  and  I  have  yet 
to  find  anything  in  the  papers  which 
clarifies  the  Congress’  mind  about  this 
legislation,  and  much  calculated  further 
to  confuse  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Will  you  please  give 
the  House  the  benefit  Y)f  some  of  the 
reasons  whereby  you  think  it  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time  to  pass  this  legisla¬ 
tion? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  shall  come  to  them 
later,  although  I  have  given  them  re¬ 
peatedly  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Now  the  majority  of  the  newspapers  and 
their  columnists,  just  like  the  Members, 
are  often  for  or  against  this  legislation, 
it  seems  to  me  in  many  instances,  for 
altogether  wrong  reasons. 


For  example,  there  is  one  school  tha 
seems  largely  to  advocate  this  bill  as  ! 
peacetime  measure  for  the  cure  pf  can' 
cer  and  leukemia.  Now,  there  happen: 
to  be  a  bill,  H.  R.  4502.  on  cancer  re¬ 
search  which  has  just  been  reported  oui 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  o; 
this  House  and  I  hope  will  be  on  th( 
floor  of  this  House  today  for  our  con¬ 
sideration,  appropriating  $100,O00,00C 
and  research  in  cancer 
The  bill  concerns  an  effort  wholly  de- 
voted  to  the  search  to  defeat  the  dread 
disease.  I  intencf  to  vote  for  it,  and  ] 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  everyone 
else  will  vote  for  it.  But  the  bill  before 
US  IS  not  a  medical  therapy  bill.  If  its 
passage  does  eventually  result  in  further 
beneficial  research  in  cancer,  it  will 
only  do  so  incidentally.  The  main  rea- 
sori  for  this  bill  is  the  defense  of  our 
Ration,  and  for  no  other  reason  should 
ft  be  considered  as  urgent. 

I  intend  at  the  proper  place  In  the 
amendment  providing 
that  this  act  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  7 


years.  Seven  years.  I  believe,  is  a  most 
generous  length  of  time  irr  which  to  find 
out  whether  this  bill  wUl  work  or 
whether  it  will  not;  whether  we  need  it 
or  whether  we  do  not;  whether  it  will 
fulfill  all  the  promises  for  welfare  that 
are  made  in  its  name  for  science;  or, 
most  important  of  all,  'whether  it  will 
operate  in  a  free  country  in  peacetime 
without  constricting  both  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  our  political  and  economic 
liberties. 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  our  most  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  EATON.  Will  the  lady  please  give 
us  her  judgment  of  what  will  become  of 
the  atomic  bomb  during  the  7  years? 
Who  will  be  in  control  of  it? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  have  just  been  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to 
try  to  give  some  reasons  for  the  urgency 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  would  feel 
in  a  weak  position  indeed  if  all  I  could 
say  when  asked  that  question  was.  Why 
that  should  be  perfectly  apparent;  any¬ 
body  ought  to  see  why  plainly.  I  believe 
that  many  Members  of  this  House  sin¬ 
cerely  do  not  see  why  it  is  necessary.  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  pass  a  civil¬ 
ian-control  bill  now,  although  some  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill  have  been 
stricken  out  that  I  would  have  left  in  and 
some  put  in  that  I  would  have  left  out, 
but  the  reason  I  think  it  is  important  to 
pass  this  bill  is  that,  first,  we  must  main¬ 
tain  and  acquire  complete  control  of  the 
raw  materials  for  making  atomic  bombs. 
Secondly,  that  control  must  be  neces¬ 
sarily  civilian,  because  civilian  scientists 
and  others  who  will  be  needed  in  a  long- 
range  atomic  research  and  experiment 
plan  just  will  not  work  in  a  brass-hat 
atmosphere.  You  can  like  it  or  not,  but 
they  will  not  work  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  tell  me  why  we  cannot  now 
obtain  the  materials  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  atomic  bomb  just  as  well  as  if 
we  had  this  legislation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  The  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion  was  why  can  we  not  have  Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  raw  materials? 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  No;  that 
was  not  what  I  asked.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency  legislation,  war  emer¬ 
gency  legislation,  we  are  in  a  position 
now  to  get  all  the  materials  necessary 
to  manufacture  the  bomb. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  There  are  a  great  many 
corporations,  companies,  and  businesses 
which  have  materials  to  sell,  or  mine,  in 
the  atomic  field.  For  example,  thorium 
happens  to  be  fissionable  material.  To¬ 
day  the  people  mining  thorium  do  not 


know  whether  to  continue  their  opera¬ 
tions  or  to  stop  them;  they  do  not  know 
whether  to  make  contracts  with  the 
Army,  or  to  wait  and  make  contracts 
with  some  civilian  authority,  or  whether 
they  should  make  them  under  the  old 
free-enterprise  system;  in  fact,  every¬ 
body  who  has  fissionable  material, 
plants,  structures,  or  anything  whatso¬ 
ever  to  do  with  atomic  energy  is  exactly 
in  the  same  position  the  country  is  in 
about  OPA  now.  There  is  confusion  in 
the  entire  field  owing  to  uncertainty 
about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  That  is 
because  of  the  policy  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  trying  to  force  this  bill  through 
Congress  at  this  time.  If  they  adopted 
a  definite  policy  I  do  not  know  why  they 
could  not  get  it.  It  must  be  mined  in 
order  to  provide  the  material  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  atomic  bombs. 
We  did.it  in  war.  We  are  still  at  war. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Yes;  but  the  war  acts 
must  one  day  expire. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish 
to  make  two  short  observations.  One 
is  that  we  can  buy  the  materials  under 
the  law  we  have  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  present  time,  the  Strategic  Material 
Stock  Pile  Act;  the  other  is  that  if  the 

main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  defense - 

Mrs.  LUCE.  That  is  what  I  conceive 
is  its  proper  purpose — defense;  and  I 
want  an  expiration  date  to  it  when  there 
is  genuine  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
main  purpose  is  defense,  then  7  years 
Is  too  long. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the 
Government  being  able  to  buy  enough 
fissionable  material  to  make  bombs  with 
on  the  one  hand,  and  having  a  commis¬ 
sion  able  to  prevent  somebody  from  pos¬ 
sessing  fissionable  material  that  may 
prove  very  dangerous,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  it  not  the  second  reason,  even  more 
than  the  first  one,  with  which  we  should 
be  concerned? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  That  is  quite  correct. 
There  must  be  a  consistent,  intelligent, 
coherent  control  over  the  export  owner¬ 
ship,  and  acquisition  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial,  and  there  also  must  be  freedom  to 
the  scientists.  I  think  there  are  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  bill  which  are  definitely 
socialistic  in  character.  I  consider  that 
my  position  on  this  bill,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  vote  for  it,  while  at  the  same  time, 

I  am  concerned  to  point  out  its  dangers 
in  order  to  guard  against  them,  is  coir, 
sistent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opopsition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  during  the 
debate  here  mqch  talk  about  confusion 
and  I  have  also  heard  much  talk  about 
recommitting  the  bill.  The  question  was 
asked  just  a  short  time  ago.  Why  the 
necessity  for  this  bill? 
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May  I  not  refer  those  who  wish  to  know 
of  the  necessity  for  this  bill  to  the  hear¬ 
ings,  and  particularly  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  whose  evidence  is  on  page  17: 

In  May  1945,  In  anticipation  of  the  prob¬ 
able  success  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  of  the 
prospect  of  an  early  end  of  the  war,  the 
Secretary,  with  approval  of  the  President, 
took  steps  to  initiate  a  long-range  policy  on 
atomic  energy.  He  appointed  the  following 
special  committee  to  survey  the  subject  and 
to  submit  It  a  program:  Secretary  Stimson, 
chairman:  James  P.  Byrnes  (then  a  private 
citizen);  Will  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State;  Ralph  Bard,  Under  Secretary  of 
Navy:  George  Harrison,  Special  Assistant  to 
Secretary  of  War;  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development;  Dr.  Karl  Compton,  president, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Dr. 
James  Conant,  president.  Harvard  University. 

The  special  committee  was  assisted  by  a 
scientific  panel  drawn  from  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  scientists  working  on  the  atomic  energy 
project;  Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenhelmer,  Dr.  E.  O. 
Lawrence,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi, 

This  special  committee  made  findings 
that  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any 
man,  the  last  one.  No.  6,  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to,  quoting; 

The  activities  of  the  commission  to  be 
consistent  with  foreign  policy  and  national 
defense  as  communicated  to  the  commission 
by  the  President. 

Are  we,  merely  by  a  cursory  view  or 
reading  of  this  bill  and  the  hearings, 
going  to  stand  before  the  country  today 
and  say  that  we  will  put  up  our  puny 
minds  on  this  subject  against  the  great 
scientists  of  this  country?  Are  we,  who 
have  not  studied  this  problem,  for  polit¬ 
ical  or  other  purposes  going  to  stand  here 
today  and  say  that  with  a  matter  involv¬ 
ing  as  much  as  this  we  will  disi'egard  ev¬ 
erything  that  has  been  said  by  those  who 
know  and  cast  it  all  away,  and  then  say 
we  do  not  need  this  legislation? 

Ah,  my  colleagues,  before  you  come  to 
your  conclusion,  let  me  pray  in  behalf  of 
this  country  of  ours  that  we  all  love  that 
you  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
work  of  the  Senate  committee,  the  House 
committee,  and  the  scientists  of  this 
country. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Is  not 
one  reason  why  we  need  at  once  a  long¬ 
term  program  the  retention  of  top-flight 
scientists  and  research  workers?  1  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  Oak  Ridge  in 
January,  and  the  officers  in  charge  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  imperative  need  was  to 
get  at  once  a  long-range  program,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  daily  losing  competent 
men  on  their  staff,  and  without  a  plan 
they  could  not  keep  them. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Certainly,  the 
lady  is  correct  in  her  statement. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offerd  by  Mr.  Lanh-4m:  Page 
50,  line  16,  insert  a  new  subsection,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  term  ‘nuclear  fission’  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  that  process  which  takes 
place  in  nuclei  wherein  the  nucleus  is  split 
into  fragments,  at  least  two  of  which  coU'^ 


tain  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  mass  of 
the  original  nucleus.”  ^ 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  nu¬ 
clear  fission  is  referred  to  all  through 
the  bill,  and  I  think  there  should  be  a 
definition  of  it.  This  definition  is  prob¬ 
ably  correct;  if  not,  it  could  be  changed; 
but  it  certainly  has  the  approval  of  a 
very  distinguished  gentleman  who  from 
the  very  beginning  has  been  connected 
with  all  of  the  operations  with  reference 
to  atomic  energy. 

Does  not  the  chairman  think  that 
there  should  be  some  definition  of  it, 
since  you  are  giving  definitions  of  the 
various  other  terms  mentioned  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  have  no  objection  what¬ 
soever  to  defining  the  term;  and  if  it  is 
not  properly  defined  in  the  gentleman’s 
amendment,  that  is  another  reason  why 
it  ought  to  go  to  conference,  where  we 
can  sit  down  deliberately  and  see  what 
the  exact,  proper  definition  is  or  whether 
this  is  proper  or  not. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  But  the  conference 
would  have  no  authority  unless  there  was 
something  in  the  bill  by  way  of  defini¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  think  that  is  possibly 
true,  and  this  will  certainly  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  L.inham]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mankind  has  always 
been  afraid  of  the  unknown.  Mankind 
was  afraid  .of  influenza  when  it  struck 
this  country  during  the  last  war.  It 
has  been  afraid  of  all  diseases  until  a 
remedy  has  been  found.  Mankind  is  to¬ 
day  afraid  of  cancer.  Why?  Because 
its  cause  is  unknown.  Its  cure  is  not 
certain. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion 
in  this  House  over  atomic  energy  can  be 
placed  directly  at  the  door  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity.  Research  is  nothing 
more  than  reaching  out  into  the  un¬ 
known,  taking  something  that  we  have 
not  known  about  and  bringing  it  down 
to  practical  application.  The  scientists 
in  this  age  have  reached  out  an  tapped 
the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  the  many 
problems  involving  it.'  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  House  ought  to  do  the  thing 
that  will  take  atomic  energy  and  then 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  How 
that  is  going  to  be  done,  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  do,  not  think  this  House  knows. 
There  are  many  unknown  roads  to  travel 
before  we  reach  the  ultimate  end  of  what 
will  happen  with  atomic  energy.  That  is 
one  cause  of  the  confusion  today.  We 
cannot  pull  back  the  curtain  of  tomor¬ 
row  and  see  ju,st  what  is  to  happen  with 
this  new-found  force.  It  is  a  great  de¬ 
structive  power.  It  should  be  harnessed 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

I  wish  the  bill  could  have  more  study, 
but  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress  represented  by  this  great  new  dis¬ 
covery.  * 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  ought  to 
approach  this  problem  with  open  minds, 
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with  the  hope  of  going  down  a  road  that 
will  eventually  take  this  great  secret 
that  scientists  have  reached  out  and 
brought  down  to  us  and  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  Perhaps  we  could 
outlaw  atomic  bombs  in  future  wars. 
That  would  be  ideal.  Whether  it  can 
be  done  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

I  heard  the  gentlewoman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  say  that  scientists  would  not 
work  with  the  brass  hats,  or  something 
like  that,  but  I  do  not  agree.  Of  course, 
scientific  knowledge  goes  on  regardless 
of  this  bill.  I  am  not  worried  about 
whether  cancer  research  will  continue  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill.  Scientists  work, 
and  have  been  working  for  years,  on 
what  causes  cancer.  Some  day  we  may 
find  out  what  causes  cancer,  we  may 
find  a  cure  for  it.  Neither  do  I  think 
the  knowledge  of  the  atomic  bomb  will 
stay  here  in  America.  Science  marches 
on  and  this  knowledge  of  atomic  energy 
will  be  universal.  Scientists  the  world 
over  are  thinking  along  the  lines  of  what 
atomic  energy  can  do  today.  Other  na¬ 
tions  will  have  it,  although  they  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  getting  that  in¬ 
tricate  machinery  that  goes  into  the 
production  of  atomic  bombs.  But  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  with  the  peace 
conference  to  be  held  next  week  there 
perhaps  is  no  hurry  about  passing  this 
particular  atomic-energy  bill.  What 
harm  is  there  in  waiting  until  the  thing 
has  had  time  to  boil  down  and  siirjmer 
a  bit.  Perhaps  in  6  months  we  will  be 
wiser  and  confusion  will  subside.  The 
more  you  think  about  the  unknown  the 
less  fearful  you  become  about  the  un¬ 
known.  If  the  bill  is  not  recommitted 
for  further  study,  I  shall  join  with  the 
majority,  and  trust  that,  under  the  bill, 
science  may  march  on  and  the  powers 
and  benefits  of  atomic  energy  will  bring 
great  benefits  to  the  world. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex-- 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  sitting  here 
through  every  hour  of  this  debate.  I  do 
not  claim  to  have  as  much  intellectual 
equipment  or  scientific  knowledge  as 
many  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  have  man¬ 
aged  through  the  past  22  years  once  in 
a  while  to  vote  intelligently.  That  priv¬ 
ilege  is  going  to  be  denied  me  today. 

I  have  three  convictions  as  a  result  of 
these  weary  days :  First,  we  have  created 
the  atomic  bomb.  It  was  done  with  our 
money  and  our  scientists  under  military 
control  at  the  time.  That  is  our  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  people  and  a  government, 
the  gravest  responsibility  that  has  ever 
rested  upon  a  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  World. 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  have  kept  this  legis¬ 
lation  until  the  dying  hours  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  when  we  are  harassed 
to  death  with  a  thousand  claims  and 
calls  and  are  looking  to  get  away  from 
here,  and  are  unable  to  give  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  time  to  it  that  we  ought  to. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  MAY.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
friend,  when  he  says  it  was  a  mistake  to 
keep  the  legislation  back  to  this  late 
hour,  to  the  fact  that  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Military  Affairs  reported  a  bill  on 
the  subject  the  7th  day  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber  and  urged  its  early  consideration.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  blamed  for 
what  has  happened,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  bill  came  to  us,  and  we 
commenced  hearings  on  it  immediately. 

Mr.  EATON.  I  am  not  blaming  any¬ 
one,  I  am  just  stating  a  fact. 

Lastly,  I  join  with  the  very  brilliant 
and  beautiful  lady  from  Connecticut,  if 
she  will  allow  me  to  join  with  her,  in 
being  completely  confused.  When  a 
mind  such  as  she  possesses  is  confused, 
what  can  you  expect  of  a  mere  man? 

So  I  say  today  that  no  matter  how  I 
vote  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  wheth¬ 
er  I  am  voting  wisely  or  unwisely.  I  am 
inclined  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  vot¬ 
ing  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  gentleman  has 
been  a  very  distinguished  representative 
of  this  body  at  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference  and  at  other  conferences  of  an 
international  character.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom 
as  to  the  immec^ate  need  for  passing  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  am  not  profoundly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  reasons  to  be  presented 
in  ansvv'er  to  that  question,  but  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  no  immediate  urgency  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  international  organ¬ 
ization  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Speaking  of  the 
alleged  immediate  urgency,  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  recall  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  is  now  entering  into  contracts  with 
universities  for  further  research  in  this 
field  so  that  research  will  not  cease. 

Mr.  EATON.  So  you  understand, 
then,  that  the  urgency  is  not  immediate? 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  It  is  not  imme¬ 
diate;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  has  said  that  there 
was  much  of  the  socialistic  in  this  bill. 
Does  the  gentleman  not  believe  that  in 
the  next  year  there  will  be  less  of  that 
trend  in  the  then  membership  and  in 
the  country  and  that  it  is  better  to  delay 
legislation  on  this  question? 

Mr.  EATON.  I  do  not  see  any  imme¬ 
diate  urgency  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MA.Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  all  amendments  thereto  do  now 
close. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 


necessai-y  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  act.  The 
acts  appropriating  such  sums  may  appro¬ 
priate  specified  portions  thereof  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  the  certification  o5_  the 
Commission  only.  Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Commission  shall,  if  obligated  by  con¬ 
tract  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro¬ 
priated,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for 
4  years  following  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriated.  After  such 
4-year  period,  the  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus 
fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

(b)  Such  part  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations,  allocations,  or  other  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
a,gainst  subparagraph  (b)  on  page  52, 
lines  18  to  23,  inclusive,  on  the  ground 
that  it  constitutes  an  appropriation  and 
may  not  be  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  which  is  without 
jurisdiction  to  report  appropriations.  I 
am  constrained  to  make  this  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  two  or  three 
reasons.  The  appropriations  now  car¬ 
ried  in  the  War  Department  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  $375,000,000  were  made  in  a 
larger  amount  than  would  have  been 
made  for  1  year  only  because  the  Budget 
request  was  for  only  $200,000,000.  The 
additional  $175,000,000  was  added  in 
place  of  contractual  authorizations  for 
obligations  to  mature  in  fiscal  1948.  The 
total  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
military  features  of  the  atomic  service. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  these  appropria¬ 
tions  be  transferred  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
which  is  much  broader,  providing  for 
loans,  providing  for  the  development  of 
civilian  production  and  licensing,  and 
many  other  features  not  contemplated 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  Military 
Establishment.  Consequently,  this  para¬ 
graph  constitutes  an  appropriation,  and 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  it  may 
not  be  reported  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAY.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  the  language  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  be¬ 
ginning  on  line  18,  page  52,  and  extend¬ 
ing  through  line  23,  is  in  violation  of 
clause  4  of  rule  21.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  What  was  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  the  section  just  read  by 
the  Clerk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  had 
completed  the  reading  of  the  bill  through 
line  23  on  page  52. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  But  what  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  the  section  just  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  not 
yet  reported  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  52,'  line  16,  strike  out  “18”  and  in¬ 
sert  “19.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  most  Members  know, 
I  have  opposed  the  amendments,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  which  have  been 
adopted  to  this  bill. 

I  rise  at  this  time,  none  the  less,  to  beg 
the  House  not  to  recommit  it.  The  con¬ 
fusion  that  has  been  referred  to  is  large¬ 
ly  confusion  that  has  been  created — I 
shall  not  say  deliberately — in  the  course 
of  debate.  The  conception  of  the  bill  as 
it  came  to  us  from  the  Senate  is  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  to  anyone  who  really  wants 
to  understand  it. 

It  was  almost  a  year  ago  that  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  dropped.  A  Member 
of  this  body,  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  who,  1  year  after  that 
greatest  event  since  the  birth  of  Christ 
himself  upon  this  earth,  is  willing  to  tell 
his  constituents  that  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  over-all  problems  of  it  well 
enough  to  legislate  upon  them,  strikes  a 
blow  at  democratic  Government  itself. 
We  must  be  able  to  deal  with  this  our 
greatest  problem  if  we  are  to  prove  that 
democratic  parliamentary  legislative 
Government  can  justify  its  continuance 
in  the  new  and  admittedly  dynamic  and 
in  some  respect  fearsome  age  in  which 
we  live. 

The  question  is.  Do  we  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  face  the  world  as  it  is;  n^  as  we 
would  like  it,  but  as  it  is?  A  vote  to 
recommit  this  bill  means  that  domestic 
control  over  fissionable  maferial  and 
atomic  energy  will  not  be  adopted  at 
least  until  the  Congress  meets  next  year. 
Such  a  Vote  will  be  tantamount  of  cause 
to  defeating  the  bill  and  will  mean  that 
sporadic  possession  and  sporadic  use  of 
this  most  dangerous  element  ever  to  face 
mankind  can  go  on.  Such  a  vote  will 
mean  a  repudiation,  in  effect,  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  position  of  this  Government  as  laid 
before  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  Baruch  Proposal  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  control  of  atomic  energy,  because, 
unless  we  here  establish  domestic  con¬ 
trol  first,  we  cannot  expect  other  na¬ 
tions  to  agree  with  us  for  international 
control.  And  unless  that  international 
control  be  established  during  the  period 
of  America’s  unquestioned  pre-emin¬ 
ence  in  this  field,  cur  chance  to  get  that 
international  control  will  be  minimized 
immeasurably,  and  a  continuing  atomic 
race  becomes  inevitable. 

Furthermore,  the  choice  and  alterna¬ 
tive  that  we  face  is  briefly  this,  if  this  leg¬ 
islation  is  recommitted,  this  House  puts 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  a  continued 
armament  race  in  atomic  weapons.  We 
would  be  resting  the  fate  of  this  Nation 
in  some  miraculous  stopping  of  the  minds 
of  scientists  in  every  other  nation  in  the 
world.  For  we  would  fail  to  make  pro¬ 
vision,  as  every  bit  of  competent  evi¬ 
dence  tells  us  we  must,  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  atomic  energy  development  at 
home.  In  other  words,  if  we  recommit 
this  bill,  we  fail  to  say  that  we  will  do, 
i  everything  within  the  power  of  this 
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House  to  stop  '  an .  armament  race  in 
atomic  weapons,  and  we  will  be  saying 
instead  that  this  House  will  have  no  part 
in  what  other  agency  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  has  attempted  and  is  striving  to  do, 
namely  to  get  control  in  the  hands  of 
men  over  this  engine  of  destruction, 
which  otherwise  will  destroy  him. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  willing  to  sell 
the  future  safety  of  my  children  and 
yours  for  any  cheap  political  effort  to 
save  myself  in  the  next  few  years.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  ages.  This  House 
cannot  turn  this  legislation  down,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  be  true  to  our  duty. 

For  if  we  raise  our  sights  even  for  a 
moment  above  the  level  of  secrets  that 
elementary  reason  teaches  will  be  secret 
for  only  a  moment  of  time,  above  the 
level  of  political  slogans,  about  the  level 
of  the  desires  of  some  forces  in  this 
country  for  private  profit — if  we  will  raise 
our  sights  to  the  great  stark  facts  we  face 
we  shall  see  beyond  them  but  two  visions, 
one  is  a  vision  of  the  four  horsemen  more 
terrible  in  mien  than  ever  a  World  War  I 
author  could  possibly  paint  them.  The 
other  is  a  vision  of  the  stai’s  themselves 
and  the  universe  whence  atomic  energy 
has  come,  which  of  these  visions  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  actual  fact  of  our  children 
and  children’s  children,  depends,  believe 
me,  on  what  we  do  in  this  solemn  hour. 

I  cannot  blame  Members  in  the  slight¬ 
est  for  feeling  this  is  most  difficult:  in¬ 
deed,  I  cannot  even  blame  them  per¬ 
sonally  for  wishing,  as  by  their  votes  and 
speeches  many  of  them  have  indicated 
they  wished  that  atomic  energy  had 
never  been  released.  But  I  can,  and  do 
most  earnestly,  beg  them  not  to  continue 
to  commit  their  counti’y’s  course  on  such 
a  wish  which  they  know  is  contrary  to  the 
basic  facts  of  our  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Will  the  gentleman 
teU  me  if  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
has  transferred  its  atomic-energy  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  domestic  field? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  What  other  nation  has 
the  atomic  bomb  besides  this  Nation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  The 
question  was  asked  if  any  countries  had 
transferred  their  atomic-energy  pro¬ 
gram  underneath  civilian  control.'  The 
English  have  their  entire  program  under¬ 
neath  civilian  control,  and  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  does  not  appear  anywhere  in 
their  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  hope  the  lady’s  an¬ 
swer  is  satisfactory  to  the  gentleman 
who  propounded  the  question. 

I  asked  the  majority  leader  to  give  the 
House  one  sound  reason  why  this  bill 


should  not  be  recommitted.  I  did  not  do 
that  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  any 
embarrassing  situation  to  him  because 
he  had  the  floor.  In  the  hours  and  hours 
of  debate  I  have  listened  for  some  sound 
reasons  to  be  given  by  someone  as  to 
why  it  was  not  wise  to  recommit  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  can  give  us  any  smmd 
reason  or  not,  but  if  he  can,  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  chairman  of  the, 
committee  just  a  few  moments  ago  made 
the  statement  that  this  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
8  months  ago  and  had  not  been  acted 
upon.  Can  anyone  tell  me  now  why 
there  should  be  such  haste  to  act  upon 
it,  when  5  months  from  now  we  will  be 
back  in  session  again? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  a^ree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  merely  want  to  s'Sy 
that  the  very  interesting  speech  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  I 
think,  gives  more  than  one  reason  why 
this  bill  should  not  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  it  does  not.  The 
gentleman  from  California  did  not  give 
any  reason  except - 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  The 
first  reason  is  to  make  sure  that  Amer¬ 
ica  continues  to  get  fissionable  material 
in  the  future. 

The  second  reason  is  to  prevent  that 
fissionable  material  from  getting  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  Nation  with  people 
using  it  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 

The  third  reason  is  to  establish  a  con¬ 
tinuous  centralized  control  in  the  hands 
of  this  Commission  to  prevent  that  thing 
from  happening. 

The  fourth  reason  is  that  if  you  are  ‘ 
going  to  talk  at  all  about  getting  that 
international  control  then  the  first  thing 
you  have  got  first  to  do  is  to  have  do¬ 
mestic  control. 

The  first  reason  is  that  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  who  studied  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  scientists,  the  economists,  the 
chiefs  of  staff,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  Department, 
and  everybody  else  who  knows  anything 
about  it  has  told  you  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  act  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Now,  to  sum  up  the 
reasons  that  have  just  been  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  he  appar¬ 
ently  is  very  much  afraid  at  the  present 
time  that  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb 
are  being  given  away  or  that  research 
in  the  field  is  being  retarded  or  will  soon 
be  abandoned  and  that  all  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  will  cease  to  work  on  this  newly 
discovered,  mysterious,  and  most  terrific 
of  all  powers.  He  recites  the  fact  that 
others  have  been  giving  thought  and 
consideration  to  the  matter,  that  great 
scientists  have  worked  on  it,  that  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  ipembers 
have  considered  it.  1  believe,  and  I 
hope  he  will  agree,  that  the  secret  is 


now  being  safely  guarded:  research  is 
continuing  and  will  not  be  impeded  and 
will  not  be  abandoned, 

Mr,  DINGELL,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  has 
asked  why  we  should  pass  this?  Will  the 
gentleman  state  precisely  why  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  favorable  action  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  tell  the  gentleman  why 
I  am  opposed  to  it.  The  secret  now  is 
adequately  safeguarded,  it  should  be 
safeguarded,  and  should  remain  as  a 
military  secret  until  peace  documents 
have  been  written  and  signed.  We 
should  hold  this  weapon  of  war. 

I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  recognized 
or  established  as  a  cure  for  cancer.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  has 
not  yet  established  his  theory  of  mutat¬ 
ing  the  species  by  radioactivity,  on  which 
the  charming  lady  from  Connecticut 
commented  yesterday. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  had  not  at  that  time 
read  Dr.  Judd’s  exceedingly  brilliant  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  processes  of  mutation 
as  they  appear  in  yesterday’s  Record. 
You  will  find  there  a  complete  description 
as  to  radioactivity  in  this  field  andJiow 
it  may  have  brought  about  the  creation 
of  dinosaurs  and  other  monsters  in  pre¬ 
historic  times. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  I.  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  my  own  remarks 
on  the  subject  were  a  humorous  attempt 
to  focus  attention  on  the  incredible  po¬ 
tentialities  of  radioactive  energy.  If  we 
do  not  control  the  bomb,  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  someone  to  mutate  the 
species,  so  we  could  all  escape  from  it, 
and  change  us  into  groundhogs  or  moles 
or,  better  still,  provide  us  with  wings, 
because  I  am  sure  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  them  here.  If  we  do  not  stop  de¬ 
vising  weapons  of  slaughter,  we  are  not 
likely  to  have  wings  in  the  hereafter, 
that  is  certain. 

What  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
mutation  of  the  species  is  that  we  should 
all  begin  to  use  the  gray  matter  and  the 
brains  with  which  the  Lord  so  abund¬ 
antly  provided  us  many  millions  of  years 
ago.  If  we  will  use  our  brains  on  this 
matter,  we  need  not  worry  about  muta¬ 
tion  of  the  species,  because  we  will  not 
take  any  risks  with  huinan  life,  and  we 
will  send  this  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  answer  the 
gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  he  feared  the  possible  disclosure  of 
secrets  if  this  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  commission.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
bill  that  threatens  any  such  possibility? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  take  any  others  in  with  us  to  help 
share  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I 
regard  the  atomic  bomb  as  one  of  the 
greatest  instrumentalities  of  death  ever 
devised  by  the  genius  of  man.  You  do 
not  have  to  guess  about  it.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  go  to  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima 
and  see  the  results  of  it  there.  If  we  are 
going  to  remain  strong,  if  this  is  an  in- 
strumentaUty  of  defense,  then  pray  tell 
me  why  should  we  give  it  up? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  are  not  giving  it 
up. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  should  we  be  so 
anxious  to  let  Russia  or  any  other  nation 
on  earth  know  the  secrets  of  this  deadly 
weapon  that  we  have  in  our  hands?  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  believe  that  if  the  situation  were 
reversed  and  Russia  had  possession  of 
this  secret  that  she  would  give  us  full 
information  about  it? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  No;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  line  or  * 
a  dot  in  this  bill  that  proposes  to  give 
it  to  anybody,  and  if  there  were,  I  would 
be  against  the  bill.  What  there  is  in  this 
bill  is  the  establishment  of  the  kind  of 
control  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
that  will  make  it  clear  and  to  prevent 
that  happening  until  such  time  as  we 
have  international  control  over  it. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  What  is  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  objection  to  the  present  method  of 
control?  What  is  the  gentleman’s  objec¬ 
tion  to  guarding  it  with  soldiers  and  con¬ 
trolling  it  as  it  is  now  being  controlled? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  The 
present  method  of  control  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  at  all  to  development  throughout 
the  country.  The  present  method  of 
control,  as  I  explained  over  and  again 
in  the  debate,  does  not  reach  fissionable 
material  In  the  hands  of  any  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  in  this  Nation.  It  does  not 
prevent  the  development  of  production 
of  any  weapon  that  anybody  may  want  to 
produce. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  My  friend  seems  to  be 
alarmed  over  the  possibility  that  fission¬ 
able  material  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
individuals  or  private  corporations  and 
that  such  individuals  or  corporations 
might  make  greater  strides  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  than  will  be  made 
under  our  present  set-up.  and  he  seems 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  this  new¬ 
ly  created  Commission  will  guard  more 
carefully  both  the  material  and  its  devel¬ 
opment.  This  is  about  the  frankest  ex- 
pression  that  I  have  heard  in  support  of 
the  bill.  Technically,  we  are  still  at  war, 
ana  certainly,  no  individual  or  corpora- 
tion  would  dare  attempt  to  seize  upon  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  undertake  experi¬ 
ments  which  would  clash  with  the  plans 
and  programs  of  the  armed  forces.  This 
IS  a  deadly  instrumentality,  and  it  should 
be  dealt  with  in  deadly  fashion.  The 

weapon  that  ended, 
^denly  the  world’s  greatest  conflict. 
™e  It  destroyed  human  life,  it  likewise 
because  it  ended -the 
to  cruelty.  Cer- 
talnly  It  it  not  unreasonable  to  argue 
that  atomic  energy  as  a  weapon  of  war 
should  be  perfected  before 
diverting  our  attention  and  the  attention 


of  scientists  to  a  discovery  of  other 
peacetime  uses  in  which  it  may  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

Is  this  bill  an  act  of  appeasement? 
Are  we  being  forced  by  diplomatic  pres¬ 
sure  to  surrender  “the  big  stick,”  the 
atomic  bomb,  before  even  our  allies  will 
discuss  the  terms  of  peace?  This  coun¬ 
try  is  tired  of  appeasement.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  tired  of  pussyfooting.  We  should 
be  more  determined  and  insist  upon  free, 
frank,  and  open  discussions.  What  do 
we  know  about  Russia’s  postwar  pro¬ 
grams,  demobilization  plans,  or  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy? 
Will  the  passage  of  this  bill  cause  Russia 
and  other  nations  to  abandon  all  experi¬ 
ments  and  discharge  all  scientists  and 
abandon  their  exploratory  efforts  or  even 
to  submit  to  international  control  the 
information  which  they  have  obtained 
thus  far?  Why,  Russia  will  pot  even  per¬ 
mit  American  military  men  .or  civilians 
into  Korea  or  into  certain  sections  of 
Manchuria.  It  is  not  even  safe  for 
Members  of  this  Congress  to  fiy  over  ter¬ 
ritory  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  They  have  not  accorded  us  even 
the  privileges  of  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing.  There  is  constantly  a  tense 
feeling  in  China,  and  especially  in  the 
northern  portion  of  that  poverty-stricken 
nation.  In  China  we  seem  to  be  playing 
both  ends  against  the  middle.  We  are 
told  that  we  are  equipping  and  supplying 
both  armies — the  army  of  the  Central 
Government  and  the  army  of  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Our  men'  are  still  wondering 
why  they  are  in  China.  They  know  that 
the  war  is  over  and  they  want  to  know 
why  they  are  not  permitted  to  return 
home.  General  Marshall  has  been  given 
the. world’s  greatest  and  most  difficult 
diplornatic  assignment,  but  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  there  are  areas  with  which 
he  is  dealing  into  which  he  would  not 
even  be  permitted  to  travel  in  search  of 
pertinent  information.  What  kind  of 
partnership  is  this?  With  what  kind  of 
ally  are  we  dealing?  Not  even  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  great  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  know  anything  at  all  about  Rus¬ 
sia’s  postwar  programs,  and  yet  we  are 
about  to  run  the  risk  of  surrendering  the 
greatest  military  secret  of  all  times  and 
even  before  the  terms  of  peace  have  been 
agreed  upon.  Yes;  I  am  for  control  of 
all  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
will  continue  to  be  for  the  control  of  such 
secrets  until  the  terms  of  peace  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  adequate  International 
machinery  has  been  provided  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  control  of  all  phases  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  section  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Case  of  South. 
Dakota: 

Page  62,  line.  13,  strike  out  "four  years” 
and  Insert  “one  year.” 

Page  52,  line  13,  strike  out  “four-year” 
and  Insert  "one-year,” 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

SEPARABILITY  OP  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held-  in¬ 
valid.  shall  not  be  effected  thereby. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  53,  line  2,  strike  out  “19”  and  in¬ 
sert  “20.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathews;  On 
page  53,  after  section  20,  Insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section  ; 

“FEUFORMANCE  OP  CERTAIN  ACTS 

“Sec.  21.  Whenever  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act  any  license  is  necessary,  any  act 
required  or  any  act  prohibited,  which  li¬ 
cense  cannot  be  procured  or  which  act  can¬ 
not  reasonably  be  done  or  refrained  from 
for  the  reason  that  tllfe  Commission  is  not 
fully  organized,  staffed,  and  functioning, 
then  such  license  shall  not  be  necessary,  or 
such  act  required  or  prohibited  until  the 
President,  by  proclamation,  shall  declare  that 
the  Commission  is  fully  organized,  staffed, 
and  functioning.” 

And  renumber  the  last  section  to  be  section 
22  accordingly. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
conceive  this  to  be  a  most  important  and 
practical  amendment.  It  takes  care  of 
the  situation  which  I  endeavored  to  point 
out  to  this  committee  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  that  the  moment  you  pass  the 
act  and  the  President  signs  it,  no  one 
can  do  certain  acts,  possess  certain  ma¬ 
terials  or  facilities  without  either  the 
approval  of,  or  a  license  issued  by,  the 
Commission.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time 
and  I  repeat  emphatically  that  by  the 
time  the  President  appoints  this  Com¬ 
mission  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  and  additionally,  as  I  suggested  the 
day  before  yesterday  and  as  you  have 
now  put  into  this  bill  by  amendment, 
there  might  properly  be  and  now  must 
be  an  Investigation  by  the  FBI  of  all  the 
proposed  personnel  to  be  put  in  this 
bureau,  it  will  be  months  and  months 
or  a  year,  perhaps,  before  this  Commis¬ 
sion  is  functioning  and  can  give  its  ap¬ 
proval  to  anything  or  issue  its  license 
for  anything.  What  happens  in  the 
meantime  to  the  people  who  have  pro¬ 
duced  this  atomic  bomb  and  who  are 
working  on  this  thing? 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  As  soon  as  I  have 
explained  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAY.  The  gentleman  asked 
what  happens  in  the  meantime.  I  want 
to  tell  him  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  As  soon  as  I  finish 
ffiy  statement  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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How  can  these  people  proceed  In  an 
orderly  fashion  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
development  of  the  uses  of  these  things 
in  industry,  which  is  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  explained  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill,  if  they  have  to  have  a  license 
from^  a  commission  which  does  not  exist 
or  the  approval  of  a  commission  which 
does  not  exist,  to  continue  that  very  work 
which  it  is  our  purpose  to  keep  up  so 
that  we  may  keep  abreast  of  and,  in  fact, 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Perhaps  the  chairman  has  an  answer, 
but  to  my  mind  if  this  bill  is  passed 
without  such  an  amendment  as  this  you 
are  not  only  going  to  throw  the  industry 
engaged  in  this  work  into  terrible  con¬ 
fusion,  so  that  they  will  not  knov/  what 
they  can  do  or  cannot  do,  but  you  will 
have  subjected  them  to  the  punishment 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  violation 
of  the  act.  I  think  an  amendment  of 
this  kind  ought  to  and  must  be  adopted 
if  you  are  to  save  the  very  people  v/ho 
are  developing  this  industry  for  you. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MAY.  The  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  in  the  interim  covered  by  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  large  industries  or  small  indus¬ 
tries  or  anybody  in  the  world  to  buy  up 
and  corner  all  the  fissionable  material  in 
the  country  and  then  hold  it  for  a  fab¬ 
ulous  price  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  That  does  not  an¬ 
swer  the  question  I  have  raised.  What 
about  legitimate  people  v/ho  are  now 
using  this  in  their  business  and  who  will 
continue  to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind?  What  about  the  situation  spoken 
of  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
investigation  and  the  possession  of  these 
materials  in  the  meantime  under  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Government?  Yet  this 
act,  passed  later  than  any  other  act, 
says  they  cannot  do  it  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  or  a  license  from  a  commission 
which  does  not  exist  and  will  not  exist 
for  some  time.  You  will  create  the 
greatest  legal  difficulties  I  ever  saw,  in 
my  opinion,  unless  you  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  wonder  if  the  chair¬ 
man  of  thfe  committee  knows  that  an¬ 
other  committee  of  the  House  has  re¬ 
ported  out  a  bill  to  take  possession  of 
the  ores  in  the  ground  wherever  they 
exist? 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  I  would  not  know, 
but  that  might  or  might  not  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  proposition. 

[Mr.  KOPPLEMANN  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  McDonough.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  refrained  from 
speaking  on  the  bill  during  the  time 
that  we  have  debated  it  because  there  is 
evidently  a  great  deal  of  confusion  In 
the  minds  of  many  here  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  this  legislation  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  science  is  going  to  stop  its 
experiments  and  research  whether  this 


legislation  is  passed  or  not.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  the  Senate  certainly 
must  have  had  in  mind  the  protection 
of  the  Nation  and  its  natural  resources 
and  the  dangers  of  this  atomic  energy 
if  it  were  released  promiscuously,  when 
they  passed  this  bill.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  amended  the  bill  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  now  in  such  a  state  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  all  believe  the 
things  that  we  have  added  to  the  bill. 
One  of  the  amendments  which  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  which  was 
adopted  here  a  few  moments  ago  on  a 
voice  vote,  was  the  definition  of  nuclear 
fission.  The  gentleman  who  offered  the 
amendment  may  have  been  sincere  in  his 
intentions,  but  the  definition  of  nuclear 
fission  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
will  carry  a  great  deal  of  authority.  If 
it  is  not  properly  defined,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  matter  of  ridiculousness  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  or  it  is  going  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  correct  definition  of 
nuclear  fission,  whether  it  Is  correct  or 
not.  I  recommend  that  this  bill  go  to 
conference  and  that  the  conferees  con¬ 
sider  the  definition  of  nuclear  fission  as 
defined  in  the  Smythe  report  which  is 
much  more  scientifically  correct,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  definition  of  nuclear 
fission  in  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  think  the  House 
should  understand  that  my  distinguish¬ 
ed  colleague  from  California  is  a  chemi¬ 
cal  engineer.  His  words  are  of  value 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  have  spent  years  in 
chemistry,  in  metallurgy,  in  the  manu- 
factm-e  of  steel  and  aluminum,  and  in 
explosives  in  the  manufacture  of  nitro¬ 
glycerin,  nitro-starch,  and  tetra-nitro- 
anilin  before  entering  public  service 
when  atomic  energy  was  revealed  as  an 
explosive.  I  became  vitally  interested  in 
and  have  done  considerable  study  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  highly  scientific  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  difficult  to  legislate  on. 
Scientific  research  and  development 
should  not  be  curtailed  by  legislation. 
It  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  men 
and  women  of  science  to  use  their  talent 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  not  for  de¬ 
structive  purposes.  Most  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  we  have  made  in  extending  life  and 
making  living  more  comfortable  has 
come  from  scientific  research  and 
development. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  an  expert 
on  atomic  energy,  although  I  appreciate 
the  reference  of  my  colleague  because, 
although  the  revolution  of  atomic  energy 
is  new,  in  science  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
We  have  only  discovered  the  uses  of  it. 
The  defense  that  we  are  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  here  is  a  defense  for  and 
from  destructive  purposes.  We  certainly 
should  do  nothing  by  legislation  that 
would  interfere  with  the  development  re¬ 
search  and  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  the 
industries,  the  arts,  and  sciences. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lanham],  in  offering  the 
amendment,  confessed  that  he  was  not 
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convinced  that  the  definition  was  ac¬ 
curate,  but  he  merely  put  it  in  the  bill 
so  that  the  conferees  could  discuss  it 
later. 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  am  only  adding  my  contribution  to  it 
so  that  the  conferees  may  have  it  before 
them.  I  believe  the  definition  in  the 
Smythe  report  is  as  accurate  as  you  can 
define  it.  I  think  we  have  the  frame¬ 
work  of  a  good  bill  here  and  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  thrown  out  altogether. 
It  should  go  to  conference.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  secret  about  which  we  are 
all  talking — as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
no  secret  in  the  creation  and  formation 
of  atomic  energy.  There  is  a  secret  with 
reference  to  the  specific  destructive  force 
that  it  produces.  No  private  corpora¬ 
tion  will  get  hold  of  that.  They  will  not 
spend  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
develop  it  for  that  purpose.  We  are  pro¬ 
tecting  that  secret  with  as  much  security 
as  we  have  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
the  FBI. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman-yield? 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman’s  idea 
of  the  Smythe  suggestion  is  an  excellent 
one,  but  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill 
that  will  disclose  the  secret  to  anyone 
outside  of  these  United  States? 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
broad  powers  that  are  given  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  added  personnel  that 
would  be  developed  under  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  fact  that  if  you  allow  these 
things  to  go  through  too  many  minds, 
they  are  likely  to  leak  out  and  get  into 
the  wrong  channels.  As  it  is  now,  I  have 
every  confidence  the  Army  is  protecting 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(Mr.  McDonough  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
section  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  , 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  TIBBOTTv.  Mr,  Chairman,  from 
the  standpoint  of  my  duty  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  and  to  justify  my  position  on 
this  bill,  it  is  my  conscientious  belief 
that  this  measure  should  be  returned  to 
the  committee  for  further  study  and 
consideration.  While  I  realize  that  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  bill  on  atomic  energy  should  be 
adopted  now,  nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
m  that  we  are  acting  in  too  much  haste. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  after 
listening  carefully  to  the  arguments  both 
for  and  against  the  bill.  As  the  situa¬ 
tion  stands  I  cannot  give  the  bill  my  sup¬ 
port  as  there  are  so  many  confusing  pro- 
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visions  in  it  that,  to  my  way  of  believing, 
do  not  give  our  country  the  protection  to 
which  >ve  are  entitled.  For  the  time 
being  and  until  peace  is  restored 
throughout  the  world,  I  am  of  the  firm 
belief  that  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb 
should  be  kept  entirely  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  our  own  Nation.  Until  such 
time  as  the  committee  brings  in  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  in  support  of  their  posi¬ 
tion,  I  am  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
passage  of  the  bill  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Robsion]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  all  watched  with 
interest  the  efforts  of  our  country  to 
build  a  just  and  lasting  peace  and  to 
set  up  an  organization  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  aggression  and  the  horrors  and 
burden  of  wars  in  the  future.  But  in 
that  effort  backed  by  our  administration 
and  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind  of  the 
American  people  we  have  seen  our  efforts 
frustrated  from  time  to  time  so  that  we 
were  unable  to  write  a  workable  charter 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  bring  the 
countries  together  to  write  or  agree  upon 
a  treaty  of  peace.  The  country  that  has 
obstructed  all  the  way,  all  the  time,  has 
been  Russia.  It  has.  created  a  spirit  of 
alarm  in  this  country  and  we  are  contin¬ 
uing  to  draft  teen-agers  and  keep  and 
maintain  1,600,000  of  our  boys  in  foreign 
lands  and  in  camps  here  and  on  the 
seven  seas  of  the  world,  at  great  expense 
to  our  Nation.  This  year  with  a  deficit 
facing  the  country  the  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  voted  the  enormous  sum  of  $12,- 
000,000,000  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
This  is  one-half  of  the  cost  of  World 
War  I.  The  administration  says  all  this 
Is  necessary.  Why?  They  claim  that 
there  is  danger.  Russia  is  the  threat. 
Now,  if  it  is  so  necessary  to  draft  our 
teen-agers  and  keep  large  armed  forces 
throughout  the  world  and  spend  $12,- 
000,000,000  this  year  to  strengthen  our 
military  and  naval  power,  we  must  guard 
zealously  our  atomic  secret  today.  We 
must  not,  while  the  world  Is  in  turmoil, 
make  it  possible  for  any  potential  enemy 
to  obtain  this  war  secret,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  aggnessive  and  defensive  weapon 
the  .American  people  have?  I  have 
heard  throughout  this  debate  expres¬ 
sions  of  doubt  as  to  how  far  we  should 
go.  The  bill  has  been  greatly  amended 
and  I  think  improved.  But  it  is  still  not 
clear  what  type  of  men  will  be  appointed 
on  that  Commission  or  the  persons  who 
will  make  up  the  large  number  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  There  could  be  a  leak.  Now, 
without  a  peace  treaty,  with  a  world, 
still  technically  at  war,  shall  we  give 
away  this  mighty  secret  weapon?  I  am 
in  favor  of  recommitting  this  bill  and 
giving  more  time  for  study. 

Russia  is  not  surrendering  any  of  her 
military  .secrets;  she  has  rejected  all 
plans  submitted  by  us  and  other  peace- 
loving  nations.  This  secret — know¬ 
how — of  the  atomic  bomb  is  in  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  our  military  with  other 
secrets.  This  is  the  most  priceless  of 
all.  We  know  and  the  world  knows  we 
are  a  peace-loving  Nation  and  v.ull  not 
use  it  except  in  our  own  defense  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  what 
will  happen  if  some  other  nations  get 


possession  of  this  secret  before  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  signed  and  there  is  still  dis¬ 
cord  throughout  the  world. 

This  bill  as  amended  sets  up  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  civilians  and  one  military 
man.  They  do  not  have  the  right  to 
give  away  our  atomic  bomb  secret.  The 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  be  vigilant.  Some  delay  until 
Congress  meets  next  January  would  give 
time  to  determine  if  the  world’s  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  solved  in  a  peaceful  way, 
and  we  can  know  more  about  Russia’s 
attitude. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  thb 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Folger]  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
hardly  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
the  House.  It  is  the  strangest  situation 
from  any  point  of  view  that  the  mind 
can  conceive,  if  one  has  a  mind,  as  to 
why  a  concerted,  apparently  well-de¬ 
veloped  campaign  should  be  put  on  in 
this  body  to  destroy  this  legislation.  Is 
it  politics?  I  would  not  make  that  ac¬ 
cusation.  I  do  not  wish  even  to  think 
that  even  in  the  inmost  private  recesses 
of  my  soul. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  folger.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
in  this  House  would  dream  of  accusing 
anybody  in  this  House  of  jeopardizing 
millions  of  lives  and  perhaps  civilization 
itself  for  political  reasons.  There  is  not 
a  man  that  low  in  this  House.  If  there 
were  he  should  be  shot. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  The  gentlewoman  has 
stated  about  what  I  have  stated,  that 
not  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  soul 
would  I  think  such  a  thing.  Then,  is  it 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  us  have 
failed  to  inform  ourselves  on  this  sub-’ 
ject,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  scientists  who  discovered 
atomic  energy  have  asked  for  this  legis¬ 
lation?  It  was  not  an  invention,  it  was 
a  discovery,  for  nuclear  energy  has  been 
here  all  the  time.  We  just  have  discov¬ 
ered  it  and  made  ourselves  able  to  ap¬ 
ply  it. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  fine  statement, 
and,  as  my  opinion,  the  following: 

The  carefully  considered  measure  for 
control  of  atomic  energy  passed  by  the 
Senate  has  now  been  warped  beyond  all 
recognition.  The  chance  we  may  have  if 
we  subscribe  to  that  view  is  that  in  the 
conference  we  may  unwarp  some  of  these 
things  that  have  been,  in  my  opinion, 
thoughtlessly  injected  into  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

On  the  pretext  of  preserving  secrecy, 
the  House  has  voted  to  void  the  principle 
of  civilian  rule,  as  though  Americans  are 
not  to  be  trusted  simply  because  they  do 
not  wear  a  uniform.  And  then,  by  way 
of  making  ludicrous  even  its  own  pre¬ 
tenses,  the  House  voted  to  make  secrecy 
impossible  by  eliminating  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  Government  monopoly  in  the 
atomic  field  and  providing,  instead,  for 
private  patents  to  develop  the  most  potent 
force  the  world  has  ever  known.  This 
vital  legislation  must  not  now  be  killed. 


The  House  has  a  positive  obligation  to 
act,  however  inadequately.  If  it  does  so, 
perhaps  something  that  makes  sense  can 
be  worked  out  in  conference  with  the 
Senate.  It  it  fails  to  act  the  Army  will 
be  left  in  the  stultifying  control  which 
has  already  driven  the  men  of  science 
from  the  field.  What  is  at  stake  is  far 
too  urgent,  far  too  vital  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world,  to  be  settled  by  craven 
default.  ' 

It  is  admitted  that  in  this  bill  it  is  not 
expected  we  can  pass  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation  and  we  may  under  necessity, 
from  time  to  time,  to  offer  and  adopt 
amendments  to  it;  but  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  bill,  as 
it  comes  to  us  from  the  Senate,  is  as 
nearly  a  perfect  answer  to  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States,  to  its  own  citizens 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  A  postponement  of  this  would 
be  a  likely  disaster  to  the  Nation  and 
probably  to  the  world.  Men  and  women, 
I  plead  that  you  may  not  scuttle  this  im¬ 
portant  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Mathews]. 

'  The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mathev/s) 'there 
were— ayes  32,  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  20.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘‘Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946." 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  53.  line  9,  strike  out  “20”  and  Insert 
“21." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mrs.  Luce;  On  page 
63,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following; 

“DURATION  OF  ACT 

“Sec.  22.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b),  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
expire  7  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 

“(b).  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  have  no  force  or  effect  if,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  7-year  period  referred  to  In  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  the  United  States  is  then  engaged 
In  war  with  any  other  nation. 

“(2)  One  day  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
this  act  all  property  owned  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  9  (a)  shall  be  transferred  to  such 
agency  of  the  Government  as  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  after  such 
transfer  no  such  property  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  the  agency  so  designated  except  pur¬ 
suant  to  provisions  of  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  specifically 
authorizing  such  disposition." 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  little  confusion  about 
the  character  of  the  Senate  bill  before 
amendment.  But  many  are  confused 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  vote  for 
it.  We  are  torn  between  a  distaste  for  • 
the  vast  dictatorial  domestic  powers  it 
confers  on  the  five-man  commission,  and 
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our  fears  that  without  it  we  shall  en¬ 
danger  our  national  security  in  a 
troubled  world. 

When  scientists  read  the  debate  on 
this  floor  they  will  no  doubt  be  appalled 
by  our  ignorance  of  the  subject  of  nu¬ 
clear  energy,  and  the  silly  unscientific 
things  we  have  said  about  it.  But  when 
we  read  some  of  the  things  scientists  say 
about  the  purpose  and  effect  of  domestic 
legislation,  they  also  sound  a  little  silly 
to  us.  We  are  ignoramuses  in  their 
field,  but  they  ai’e  not  exactly  Daniel 
Webstei's  in  our.  If  the  world  were  at 
peace  we  could  each  stick  to  our  own  last. 
But  it  is  not,  unhappily.  The  threat  of 
war  has  combined  in  this  bill  the  scien¬ 
tists’  field  and  ours.  I  apologize  to  the 
scientists  for  any  of  my  scientific  errors 
or  malapropisms  in  this  debate,  which 
natural  ignorance  of  the  subject  occas- 
sloned.  But  none  of  us  owe  any  apology 
to  the  scientists  for  telling  them  that 
this  bill  is  pure  socialism.  Indeed  they 
should  thank  us  for  it,  for  of  all  men 
American  scientists  passionately  love 
liberty.  It  is  the  liberty  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  past  which  has  enabled  us 
to  grow  great  as  a  scientific  nation.  It  is 
the  business  of  a  legislator  to  point  out 
to  them,  and  all  the  people,  just  what 
effect  this  law  may  have  on  their  liber¬ 
ties,  when  peace  comes.  Moreover,  I 
do  not  see  why  any  Member  should  be 
criticized  for  stating  a  fact  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Connecticut,  a  man 
of  intellectual  integrity,  stated  himself 
several  times — that  this  bill  is  unprec¬ 
edented,  unique,  and  that  it  should 
never  set  a  precedent  for  any  other  legis¬ 
lation.  So,  in  sasdng  that  its  unique 
and  unprecedented  aspect  is  precisely 
its  totalitarian  aspect,  I  am  only  repeat¬ 
ing  what  Senator  McMahon  and  his 
committee  developed  in  their  hearings, 
and  in  the  few  hours  of  debate  the  Senate 
had  on  the  matter. 

Is  it  wrong  for  a  legislator  to  be  honest 
with  the  people?  I  have  been  honest, 
in  any  case,  about  what  I  thought  this 
bill  signified  for  the  Nation’s  future,  if 
it  stays  on  the  books  when  the  long 
international  crisis  that  brought  it  into 
being  is  past.  I  have  been  equally  hon¬ 
est  in  saying  that  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  I  agree  with  our  Members 
who  think  that  although  this  is  very  bad 
medicine — socialistic  medicine — indeed, 
the  strongest  dose  of  it  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  has  ever  been  asked  to  take,  for 
the  world’s  ills  and  our  own  sins,  we 
must  nevertheless  take  it. 

But  I  am  now  offering  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  which  will  let  it  expire  at  the 
end  of  7  years,  in  the  event  that  we  do 
not  find  ourselves  in  a  war  at  that  time 
with  any  foreign  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  bill,  not 
to  advance  scientific  research  in  time  of 
peace,  for  we  could  continue  to  advance 
science  as  we  have  done  during  our  whole 
history  without  it,  under  a  free  system. 
Remember,  our  scientists  produced  nu¬ 
clear  fission  without  any  such  bill  as  this. 
The  reason  we  need  the  bill  now,  if  we 
will  be  honest  with  ourselves,  is  that  we 
are  afraid  of  dangers  from  abroad,  and 
need  to  safeguard  and  develop  our  su¬ 
premacy  in  atomic  weapons  until  that 
fear  is  passed. 


Seven  years  is  a  very  long  time.  In 
7  years  all  of  the  questions  that  concern 
me,  and  have  concerned  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  VoorhisI,  whose 
reasons  for  accepting  this  legislation  are 
the  same  as  I  have  repeatedly  given — 
will  be  answered.  We  will  know  the  an¬ 
swer  to  whether  or  not  we  will  have  a 
world  authority  to  control  atomic  weap¬ 
ons,  for  example.  We  will  know  whether 
our  hopes  for  peace  are  well  founded,  or 
whether  war  is  inevitable. 

Yes:  I  agree  with  all  those  who  have 
said  during  this  debate  that  they  favor  a 
large  measure  of  civilian  control  while 
there  is  the  threat  of  war,  and  even  a 
certain  measure  of  civilian  control  even 
in  times  of  peace  to  guard  against  seri¬ 
ous  accidents  in  the  industrial  use  of 
fissionable  materials.  We  must  have 
civilian  controi,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
possible  threat  of  war,  of  raw  materials, 
over-all  production  of  facilities,  and  the 
means  to  induce  scientists  to  continue 
research;  and  in  peace  we  must  prevent 
disastrous  accidents  to  our  people.  But 
if  the  dangers  of  such  wide  legisiation  as 
this  in  peacetime^  are  now  clearly  seen 
by  this  House,  as”  the  result  of  this  de¬ 
bate,  then  let  us  give  ourselves  a  chance 
to  get  the  atomic  commissariat  we  have 
created,  because  of  our  fears  about  a 
third  world  war,  off  our  necks,  if  those 
fears  shouid  mercifully  cease  to  mate¬ 
rialize  and  peace  should  come. 

Let  us  not,  because  of  our  temporary 
fears  of  foreign  totalitarianism,  plunk 
for  permanent  domestic  totalitarianism 
ourseives,  when  those  fears  are  passed. 

We  shall  regret  it  if  we  wed  ourselves 
permanently  to  this  vast  and  mysterious 
socialistic  enterprise. 

Again,  please  remember  why  we  are 
passing  this  bill— it  is  as  a  defense  meas¬ 
ure  in  a  troubled  world.  When  the  world 
subsides  into  a  creative  peace  we  will  not 
need  it. 

To  keep  it  permanently  on  our  books 
is  to  despair  of  peace  in  the  next  decade. 

Have  we  no  hope  for  the  future?  Do 
we  reaily  believe  that  war  between  our¬ 
selves  and  Russia  is  inevitable?  Are  we 
certain,  beyond  any  hope,  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  all  be  hurling 
atomic  bombs  at  one  another  in  5  or  10 
years?  Are  we  despairful  of  the  efforts 
of  our  statesmen  ever  to  make  the  UN  a 
going  concern,  to  achieve  worid  control 
of  armaments,  or  better  still,  a  world,  in 
which  no  nation  will  desire  armaments 
because  they  are  free,  contented,  and 
prosperous? 

Are  we  really  committed  in  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  an  unending  bomb  race? 
Do  we  really  believe  that  there  is  no  way 
out  of  the  dreadful  stalemate  and  im¬ 
passe  we  find  ourselves  in  but  annihila¬ 
tion  between  the  nations? 

If  we  do  believe  all  these  things,  if  we 
can  see  nothing  but  certainty  of  war  as 
a  solution  for  the  international  problems 
that  confront  us,  then  there  is  a  real  ex¬ 
cuse  for  making  this  legislation  perma¬ 
nent.  But  if  that  is  our  belief,  what  you 
and  I  do  here  wili  not  be  long  remem¬ 
bered,  it  will  be  soon  forgotten.  The 
very  archives  in  which  we  place  this  bill, 
and  this  building  itself  will  be  destroyed 
in  an  atomic  war.  No,  it  won’t  much 
matter  then  ‘What  we  say  or  do  here 
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today.  Then  those  who  have  shined  on 
this  floor  will  shine  in  the  milky  way. 
And  none  of  us  will  be  able  to  say  to  the 
other,  “I  told  you  so.”  For  we  will  all 
be  atomized. 

But,  if  there  is  a  hope  for  peace — and 
I  dare  to  believe  there  is  a  hope — then 
let  us  support  this  amendment,  which 
would  cross  this  measure  cff  our  books  in 
peacetime  and  allow  our  people  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  free  development  of  all  our 
energies,  including  our  atomic  energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  three 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  ' 

Mr.  McDonough.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
woman  believe  that  if  atomic  energy  had 
been  revealed  to  the  world  not  as  a  de¬ 
structive  force  there  would  be  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  legisiation? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  I  doubt  if  this  legislation 
would  ever  have  been  proposed  if  this 
form  of  energy,  which  can  be  so  very 
beneficial  to  humanity  had  been  released 
in  a  nondestructive  or  industrial  form. 
This  legislation  is  the  result  of  atomic 
energy  having  first  been  released  before 
the  public  in  the  form  of  a  decisive  weap¬ 
on  and  because,  until  our  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia  are  free  of  mutual  suspi¬ 
cions,  we  must  take  every  precaution  to 
safeguard  that  weapon,  and,  if  need  be, 
develop  it. 

Mr.  McDonough.  And  we  wish  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  use  of  it  on 
us  for  destructive  purposes. 

Mrs.  LUCE.  That  is  correct.  We  are 
scared  of  being  destroyed  by  it  if  other 
nations  get  ahead  of  us  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  it.  The  urgent  need  to  prevent 
that  is  why  I  am  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  McDonough.  The  gentlewoman 
believes  that  is  the  principal  need  for  this 
legislation? 

Mrs.  LUCE.  That  is  the  principal  need 
for  the  bill.  And  when  we  are  no  longer 
faced  with  the  threat  of  war,  we  will  not 
need  this  bill.  War  with  Russia  is  not  in¬ 
evitable.  If  we  use  half  the  brains  that 
God  gave  us  we  will  not  have  a  war  with 
Russia.  We  do  not  want  a  war  with 
Russia.  What  the  nations  need  is  not 
so  much  atomic  control  as  self-control. 
We  would  not  need  to  worry  over  the  de¬ 
structive  potentialities  of  nuclear  fission 
if  we  all  worried  a  little  more  over  the 
destructive  and  evil  ideas  released  by  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  In  the  final 
analysis,  if  the  peoples  of  the  Nation  will 
not  seek  the  answers  to  atomic  energy 
by  consulting  the  authority  of  God,  no 
world  authority  will  ever  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  use  for  the  mutual  annihilation 
of  nations.  But  I  refuse  to  despair  of  the 
wisdom  or  piety  of  our  statesmen.  I 
refuse  to  despair  of  what  may  yet  be 
done  in  the  field  of  atomic  and  other  dis¬ 
armament  in  the  United  Nations  Organ¬ 
ization,  based  on  the  achievement  of  a 
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peace  with  justice.  So,  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  inevitability  of  war,  and  I 
do  believe  in  the  possibility  of  peace,  I 
want  to  see  an  expiration  date  in  this  act. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  exactly  under¬ 
stand  the  gentlewoman’s  position  in  of¬ 
fering  this  amendment.  She  states  that 
it  is  bad  legislation,  very  bad.  Still,  she 
is  offering  an  amendment  here  to  make 
this  legislation  effective  for  seven  long 
years.  If  this  is  bad  legislation,  it  should 
not  last  for  7  years. 

In  this  bill  is  a  provision  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  with  11 
members  from  this  body  and  11  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  body  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol.  All  matters  pertaining  to 
fissionable  material,  nuclear  fission,  and 
everything  else  that  has  to  do  with  the 
manufacture  of  atomic  energy,  has  to  be 
referred  to  this  committee  for  considera¬ 
tion.  This  committee  can  initiate  legis¬ 
lation  at  any  time  it  wants  to.  Congress 
is  in  session  or  will  be  in  session  every 
2  years,  for  how  long,  we  do  not  know.  I 
feel  it  is  unwise  to  enact  this  legislation 
for  seven  long  years.  The  first  part  of 
the  amendment  I  think  is  already  the 
law.  This  spells  it  out,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  it.  But  the  latter  part  of  it 
setting  up  the  act  for  seven  long  years  is 
what  I  object  to. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  How  long 
does  it  last  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  There  is  no  limit  to 
it.  The  Congress  always  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  repeal  any  act  it  sets  up  here  at  any 
time  if  they  care  to  repeal  it.  The  gen¬ 
tlewoman  says  that  anyone  who  is  op¬ 
posed  to  this  amendment  either  believes 
in  war  or  believes  in  some  kind  of  social¬ 
istic  state.  I  think  my  record  here  will 
show  that  I  voted  for  the  security  of  my 
country  on  every  measure  affecting  our 
security.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  socialistic 
state.  I  hope  we  do  not  have  a  war. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  here  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  why  all  during  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  bill  I  have  fought  for  it  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  clearly 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  thfnk  he  has 
presented  one  of  the  best  reasons  for 
adopting  this  measure  and  sending  it  to 
conference  than  any  man  who  has  takeiT 
the  floor.  There  is  not  just  one  reason, 
gentlemen,  for  this  measure.  I  do  not 
like  all  features  of  this  bill.  You  never 
get  everything  you  like  in  these  matters, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
prescription  that  we  must  hand  out  to 
the  world,  in  order  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  and  peace.  You  are  not  going  to 
get  anywhere  in  the  negotiations,  in  the 
United  Nations  Organization  or  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  until  we  adopt  some  do¬ 
mestic  program  in  regard  to  the  atomic 
energy.  I  hope  the  House  will  send  this 
bill  to  conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imo^  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
section,  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes,  the  last  minute  to  be 
reserved  for  myself. 

Mr.  JUDD  and  Mr.  LaPOLLETTE  ob¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the. gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  needs  no  defense  by  me  in 
her  behalf.  When  she  pleasantly  stated 
a  while  ago  that  she  was  confused  it 
seems  to  me  that  statement  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  nature  of  the  debate  in  the 
last  2  or  3  days.  I  think  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  she  entertains  a  strong  conviction 
on  this  question  of  our  defense  being 
involved  in  an  assertion  of  policy  at  this 
critical  hour.  I  follow  her  in  her  logical 
arguments  in  her  speeches.  I  am  sorry 
she  has  emphasized  the  word  “socialism” 
in  referring  to  the  bill,  but  that  is  in¬ 
cidental.  I  doubt  it  can  be  supported. 
But  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
is  absolutely  right  when  she  implies  and 
states  in  fact  that  It  is  an  attitude  of 
defeatism  if  we  refuse  to  do  anything 
at  all  about  this  tremendous  new  power 
that  has  been  turned  loose  in  the  world. 
I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  have  less  faith 
in  the  scientists  who  uncovered  this  new 
force  than  they  had  in  us  when  at  the 
time  it  was  discovered  they  said, it  was 
a  good  thing — weigh  these  words — that 
the  thousands  of  people  lost  their  lives 
at  Hiroshima  if  as  a  result  of  that  dra¬ 
matic  happening  the  people  of  America 
in  their  position  of  leadership  would 
realize  that  action  was  necessary  to  keep 
this  tremendous  new  power  imder  con¬ 
trol.  The  scientists  said  they  had  faith 
in  the  people  acting  through  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  declare  a  policy  on  that 
question.  Now,  we  do  not  declare  a 
policy  and  we  accomplish  nothing  if  we 
leave  it  uncontrolled  with  no  declaration 
at  all  on  this  question.  If  we  believe  that 
the  military  with  no  mandate  from  us  are 
going  to  exercise  some  control  over  the 
holding  of  fissionable  material,  we  are  in 
my  judgment  deluding  ourselves. 

The  first  discovery  was  made  in  an 
institution  in  this  city,  an  institution 
that  I  love,  because  I  attended  school 
there  in  night  sessions  for  3  years.  When 
a  reporter  rushed  out  of  that  room  and 
said  they  had  found  a  new  element,  under 
conditions  that  no  one  but  a  trained 
scientist  could  understand,  that  great 
discovery  was  made.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  a  war  followed  in  a  short  time  after 
that,  we  would  not  be  discussing  this  now, 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  concern  only 
to  those  of  high  technical  training. 

I  wonder  if  in  all  history  a  thing  like 
that  has  happened;  if  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  dlscovei'y  of  a  thing  like 
that,  we  were  advised  of  the  terror  that 
its  use  fraught.  I  wonder  if  we  are  able 
to  know  what  was  taking  place  in  the 
field  of  science. 

So  the  point  is,  beginning  here  in 
George  Washington  University  and  then 
terminating  by  the  destruction  of  60,000 
people,  the  question  is,  will  the  Congress 
assert  a  policy  and  say  that  perhaps  that 
power  may  be  put  to  use  for  peace  and 
industrial  needs,  and  that  they  have  faith 
in  the  scientists  who  will  be  appointed 
under  this  bill  to  properly  use  that  power? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  and  all 
amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  motion  wajs  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 


woman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  LuceI. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
wq  again  have  the  amendment  reported? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  Clerk  will  again  report  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
again  reported  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Luce], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  LuceI. 
j  The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts)  there  were — ayes  49, 
noes  108. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  pro  forma 
amendments  were  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  1717)  for  the  development  and  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  708,  he  reported  the  same 
back  to  the  House  with  sundry  amend¬ 
ments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
[After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the 
so-called  Lanham  amendment  dealing 
with  the  section  regarding  patents. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  (Re¬ 
manded  on  any  other  amendment?  ^If 
not  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  grosse. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr..  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  an(|^  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  division. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  What  are 
we  voting  on  now? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  stated 
twice  that  we  are  voting  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  en  grosse  except  the  Lanham 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Marcantonio) 
there  were — ayes  116,  noes  114. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  v/ill  re¬ 
port  the  amendment  upon  which  a  sep¬ 
arate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanham;  Pages 
34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  Strike  out  all  of  the 
patent  provisions  commencing  with  line  5 
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on  page  34  down  to  and  including  line  18  on 
page  40  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  purchase,  for  the  manufacture  or  use  by 
or  for  the  United  States  Government,  any 
and  all  rights  in  and  to  any  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery,  or  application  for  patent  or  patents 
thereon,  relating  to  research  on  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  or  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy. 

“(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
demn,  and  to  determine  and  make  just  com¬ 
pensation  for,  any  and  all  rights  in  and  to  any 
Invention  or  discovery  relating  to  research 
on  or  the  production  of  fissionable  materials 
or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  materials  or 
atomic  energy  that  affects  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security:  Provided,  however,  That 
upon  the  determination  by  the  Commission 
that  the  national  defense  or  security  is  no 
longer  involved,  any  and  all  rights  in  and  to 
such  Invention  or  discovery  shall  revert  to 
the  owner,  subject  to  a  nonexclusive,  irrev¬ 
ocable  and  nontransferable  license  in  favor 
of  the  Government. 

“(c)  When  any  person  who  has  made  an 
Invention  or  discovery  relating  to  research 
on  or  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  materials  or 
atomic  energy  and  shall  have  filed  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  patent  thereon  and  shall  have  ten¬ 
dered  his  Invention  or  discovery  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  for  its  use,  he 
shall,  if  and  when  he  ultimately  receives  a 
patent,  have  the  right  to  sue  for  compensa¬ 
tion  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  such 
right  to  compensation  to  begin  from  the  date 
of  any  use  of  the  invention  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment:  Provided,  That  the  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  and  effect  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  said  applicant  in  full  settlement 
and  compromise  for  the  use  of  his  invention 
by  the  Government. 

“(d)  If  any  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
determination  of  the  Commission  as  to  just 
compensation,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by 
filing  a  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  filed 
within  6  months  after  such  determination; 
and  such  court,  on  notice  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  other  due  procedures  had,  may 
thereupon  determine  the  amount  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  paid  such  person,  as  the  facts 
in  the  case  may  appear:  Provided,  That  in  any 
such  suit  the  United  States  may  avail  itself 
of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  and  special, 
that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant  in  an 
action  for  infringement,  as  set  forth  in  title 
60  of  the  revised  statutes,  or  otherwise.  Any 
final  judgment  rendered  against  the  Commis¬ 
sion  under  any  provision  of  this  section  shall 
have  like  force  and  effect  as  a  money  judg¬ 
ment  rendered  against  the  United  States  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  a  suit  in  respect  of 
which  the  United  States  has  expressly  agreed 
to  be  sued;  and  the  amount  of  any  such  final 
judgment  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  appro¬ 
priation  applicable  to  the  case,  if  any  such 
there  be;  and  when  no  such  appropriation 
exists,  said  judgment  shall  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  judgments  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  cases  under  its  general 
jurisdiction. 

“(e)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final 
judgment  in  a  proceeding  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon 
such  appeal  said  court  shall  have  power  to 
review  said  judgment  and  affirm,  revoke,  or 
modify  the  same  as  upon  appeals  in  other 
actions  at  law. 

“(f)  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Com¬ 
mission  before  any  Government  agency  or 
judicial  tribunal  with  respect  to  any  and  all 
Invention,  patent,  and  research  matters  in 
which  the  Commission  is  involved. 

“(g)  Any  person  who  has  made,  or  here¬ 
after  makes  any  invention  or  discovery  util¬ 
izing  fissionable  materials  or  atomic  energy 
designed  or  specially  adapted  for  use  as  or  in 


a  military  weapon,  shall  file  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  a  report  containing  a  complete  de¬ 
scription  thereof.  The  report  covering  any 
such  Invention  or  discovery  shall  be  filed  on 
or  before  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
latest:  (1)  The  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act;  (2)  The  sixtieth  day 
after  completion  of  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery;  or  (3)  the  sixtieth  day  after  such 
person  first  discovers,  or  first  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is 
specially  useful  as  or  in  such  a  weapon.” 

Mr.  LANHAM  (interrupting  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  amendment  with  reference  to  the 
patent  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  has  been 
spoken  on,  it  has  been  printed  two  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  the  Record,  it  is  a  rather 
lengthy  amendment,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bradley  of 
Pennsylvania)  there  were — ayes  151, 
noes  90. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  'Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPfiAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading. of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SHORT.  At  this  time  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Short  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  (S. 
1717)  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
for  further  study.  -  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  146,  nays  196,  not  voting  88, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  228] 


■YEAS— 146 


Abernethy 

Butler 

Elliott 

Allen.  Ill. 

.Campbell 

Ellis 

Andersen, 

Carlson 

Ellsworth 

H.  Carl 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Elston 

Andresen, 

Chenoweth 

Fellows 

August  H. 

Chlperfield 

Fenton 

Arends 

Church  • 

Fulton 

Arnold 

Clevenger 

Gathlngs 

Barden 

Cllppinger 

Gavin 

Bates,  Mass. 

Cole.  Mo. 

Gearhart 

Beall 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Gerlach 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Cooley 

Gifford 

Bishop 

Corbett 

Gillette 

Blackney 

Cunningham 

Gillie 

Bolton 

Curtis 

Goodwin 

Brehm 

DEwart 

Graham 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dondero 

Grant,  Ind, 

Brumbaugh' 

Dworshak 

Griffiths 

Buffett 

Eaton 

Gross 

Gwinn,  N.  Y. 

McConnell 

Schwabe,  Okla. 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

McCowen 

Scrivner 

Hagen 

McKenzie 

Shafer 

Halleck 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sharp 

Hancock 

Merrow 

Short 

Harness,  Ind. 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Hess 

Mundt 

Sirnpson,  Pa. 

Hoeven 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Norblad 

Springer 

Hoffman,  Pa. 

O’Hara 

Stefan 

Holmes,  Mass. 

Pace 

Stockman 

Horan 

Philbin 

Sumner,  Ill. 

Howell 

Phillips 

Sundstrom 

Jenkins 

Pickett 

Taber 

Jennings 

Pittenger 

Talle  • 

Jensen 

Plumley 

Taylor 

Johnson,  III. 

Rankin 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Reed,  Ill. 

Tlbbott 

Jones 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Vursell 

Jonkman 

Rees,  Kans. 

Wadsworth 

Kean 

Rich 

Welchel 

Kelly,  Ill. 

Rivers 

White 

Klnzer 

Rlziey 

Whitten 

Knutson 

Robertson, 

Wlgglesworth 

Kunkel 

N.  Dak. 

Wilson 

Landis 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Winstead 

Lanham 

Rockwell 

Winter 

Latham 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Wolcott 

LeFevre 

Roe.  Md. 

Wolverton,  N.  J, 

Lemke 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Woodruff 

Lewis 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

NAYS— 196 

Almond 

Gamble 

Mills 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gardner 

Monroney 

Angell 

Gary 

Morgan 

Auchincloss 

Geelan 

Morrison 

Baldwin.  N.  Y. 

Gordon 

Murdock 

Barrett.  Pa. 

Gore 

Murray,  Wls. 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Gorskl 

Neely 

Barry 

Granahan 

Norrell 

Bell 

Granger 

O’Brien.  Ill 

Bender 

Grant,  Ala. 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Biemlller 

Green 

O’Neal 

Bland 

Gregory 

Outland 

Bloom 

Hale 

Patman 

Bonner 

Hall, 

Patterson 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Leonard  W. 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Brooks 

Hand 

Poage 

Brown,  Ga. 

Harris 

Pratt 

Bryson 

Havenner 

Price,  Fla. 

Buchanan 

Hays 

Price,  Ill. 

Buck 

Healy 

Quinn.  N.  Y. 

Buckley 

Hedrick 

Rabaut 

Bulwinkle 

Heffernan 

Rabin 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Henry 

Rains 

Camp 

Herter 

Ramey 

Canfield 

Heselton 

Randolph 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Hill 

Rayfiel 

Carnahan 

Hinshaw 

Resa 

Case,  N.  J. 

Hobbs 

Richards 

Celler 

Hoch 

Riley 

Chapman 

Che'f 

Hook 

Hope 

Robertson,  Va. 
Rogers,  Fla. 

Clark 

Huber 

Rogers,  N,  Y. 

Clason 

Hull 

Rooney 

Clements 

Jackson 

Rowan 

Cole,  Kans. 

Jarman 

Russell 

Colmer 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Ryter 

Combs 

Judd 

Sabath 

Grosser 

Kearney 

Sadowskl 

D'Alesandro 

Kee 

Sasscer 

Davis 

Keefe 

Savage 

Dawson 

Kefauver 

Sheppard 

Delaney. 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Sikes  , 

James  J. 

King 

Smith,  Maine 

Dlngell 

Kopplemann 

Smith,  Va. 

Dlrksen 

LaFollette 

Smith,  Wis. 

Dolliver 

Lane 

Somers,  N,  Y. 

Dough  ton,  N.  C 

.  Lea 

Spence 

Douglas,  Calif. 

LeCompte 

Starkey 

Douglas.  Ill. 

Leslnski 

Stevenson 

Doyle 

Link 

Stigler 

Drewry 

Luce 

Sullivan 

Durham 

Lyle 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Eberharter 

Lynch 

Thom 

Elsaesser 

McCormack 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Engle,  Calif. 

McDonough 

Thomason 

Ervin 

McGlinchey 

Towe 

Fallon 

McGregor 

Trimble 

Feighan 

McMillen,  Ill. 

Voorhls,  Calif. 

Fernandez 

Madden 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Fisher 

Maloney 

Waslelewskl 

Flannagan 

Manasco 

Weaver 

Flood 

Marcantonio 

Whittington 

Fogarty 

Martin.  Iowa 

Woodhouce 

Folger 

Mathews 

Worley 

Forand 

May 

Zimmerman 

Gallagher 

Michener 

NOT  VOTING— 88 

Adams 

Baldwin.  Md. 

Boykin 

Allen,  La. 

Bates,  Ky. 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Anderson,  Calif.  Beckv,rorth 

Bunker 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Bennet,  N.  Y. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Bailey 

Boren 

Cannon,  Fla. 
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Cochran 

Hendricks 

Patrick 

Coffee 

Holifield 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Cooper 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Pfeifer 

Courtney 

Izac 

Ploeser 

Cox 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Powell 

Cravens 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Priest 

Crawford 

Keogh 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Curley 

Kerr 

Robinson,  Utah 

Daugh'ton,  Va. 

Kllburn 

Roe,  N.  Y, 

De  Lacy 

Kilday  . 

Sheridan 

Delaney, 

Klrwan 

Slaughter 

John  J. 

Klein 

Sparkman 

Domengeaux 

Larcade 

Stewart 

Earthman 

Ludlow 

Talbot 

Engel,  Mich. 

McGehee 

Tarver 

Fuller 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Tolan 

Gibson 

Mahon 

Torrens 

Gillespie 

Mankln 

Traynor 

Gossett 

Mansfield, 

Vinson 

Hall, 

Mont. 

Walter  . 

Edwin  Arthur  Mansfield,  Tex. 

Welch 

Hare 

Mason 

West 

Harless,  Ariz. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wlckersham 

Hart 

Norton 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Hartley 

O’Konskl 

Wood 

Hebert 

O’Toole 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ploeser  for,  with  Mr.  Bennet  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Fuller  for,  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  against. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Domengeaux  for,  with  Mr.  Walter 
against. 

Mr.  Kllburn  for,  with  Mr.  Bailey  against. 

Mr.  Bradley  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Klein  against. 

Mr.  Hartley  for,  with  Mr.  John  J.  Delaney 
against. 

General  pairs  until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hart  with  Mr.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Holmes  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Sheridan  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall. 

Mr.  Pfeifer  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Mr.  Pi'lest  with  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Izac  with  Mr.  Engel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Coffee  with  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mrs.  Norton  with  Mr.  O’Konskl. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Curley  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  O’Toole  with  Mr.  Wolfenden  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Buffett  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay”  to  "yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  265,  nays  79,  not  voting  86,  as 
follows: 

IRoll  No.  229] 


YEAS— 265 


Allen,  Ill. 

Bland 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Almond 

Bloom 

Camp 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bolton 

Canfield 

Angell 

Bonner 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Arends 

Bradley,  Pa., 

Carlson 

Auchincloss 

Brooks 

Carnahan 

Baldwin.  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Ga.' 

Case,  N.  J. 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Brumbaugh 

Celler 

Barry 

Bryson 

Chapman 

Beall 

Buchanan 

Chelf 

Bell 

Buck 

Chenoweth 

Bender 

Buckley 

Clark 

Biemiller 

Bulwinkle 

Clason 

Blackney 

Butler 

Clements 

Cole,  Kans. 

Henry 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Colmer 

Herter 

Phllbln 

Combs 

HeseHon 

Plumley 

Corbett 

Hill 

Poage 

Crosser 

Hlnshaw 

Pratt 

Cunningham 

Hobbs 

Price,  F7a. 

Curtis 

Hoch 

Price,  Ill. 

D’Alesandro 

Hoeven 

Quinn,  N.  Y. 

Davis 

Hoffman,  Pa. 

Rabaut 

Dawson 

Holmes,  Mass. 

Rabin 

Delaney, 

Hook 

Rains 

James  J. 

Hope 

Ramey 

Dlngell 

Horan 

Randolph 

Dirksen 

Howell 

Rayfiel 

Dolllver 

Huber 

Rees.  Kans. 

Domengeaux 

Hull 

Resa 

Dondero 

Jackson 

Richards 

Dough  ton,  N.  C. 

Jarman 

Riley 

Douglas,  Calif. 

Jennings 

Robertson, 

Douglas,  Ill. 

Jensen 

N.  Dak. 

Doyle 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Robertson,  Va. 

Drewry 

Judd 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Diuham 

Kearney 

Rockwell 

Eaton 

Kee 

Rodgers.  Pa. 

Eberharter 

Keefe 

Roe.  Md. 

Elliott 

Kefauver 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ellsworth 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Elsaesser 

King 

Rooney 

Engle,  Calif. 

Kopplemann 

Rowan 

Ervin 

Kunkel 

Russell 

Fallon 

LaFollette 

Ryter 

Felghan 

Lane 

Sabath 

Fernandez 

Latham 

Sadowskl 

Fisher 

Lea 

Sasscer 

Flannagan 

LeCompte 

Savage 

Flood 

LeFevre 

Sharp 

Fogarty 

Leslnskl 

Sheppard 

Folger 

Link 

Sheridan 

Forand 

Luce 

Short 

Pul  top 

Lyle 

Sikes 

Gallagher 

Lynch 

Smith,  Maine 

Gamble 

McConnell 

Smith,  Va. 

Gardner 

McCormack 

Smith.  Wis. 

Gary 

McDonough 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Gathlngs 

McGllnchey 

Spence 

Gearhart 

McGregor 

Starkey 

Geelan 

McKenzie 

Stefan 

Gerlach 

McMillen,  Rl. 

Stevenson 

Gifford 

Madden 

Stigler 

Gillette 

Maloney 

Stockman 

Goodwin 

Manasco 

Sullivan 

Gordon 

Marcantonlo 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Gore 

Martin.  Iowa 

Talle 

Gorski 

Martin,  Mass. 

Taylor 

Graham 

Mathews 

Thom 

Granahan 

May 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Granger 

Merrew 

Thomason 

Grant,  Ala. 

Mlchener 

Tlbbott 

Green 

Miller.  Nebr. 

Towe 

Gregory 

Mills 

Trimble 

Gwinn,  N.  Y. 

Monroney 

Voorhls,  Calif. 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Morgan 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Hale 

Morrison 

Vurcell 

Hall. 

Mundt 

Wadsworth 

Edwin  Arthur  Murdock 

Wasielewskl 

Hall, 

Murray,  Wis. 

Weaver 

Leonard  W. 

Neely 

White 

Halleck 

Norrell 

Whittington 

Hand 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Wlgglesworth 

Harris 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Wolcott 

Havenner 

O’Hara 

Wolverton.  N.  J. 

Hays 

O’  Neal 

Woodhouse 

Healy 

Outland  — 

Worley 

Hedrick 

Patman 

Zimmerman 

Heffernan 

Patterson 

NAYS— 79 

■ 

Abernethy 

Gillie 

Pickett 

Andersen, 

Grant,  Ind. 

Plttenger 

H.  Carl 

Griffiths 

Rankin 

Andresen, 

Gross 

Reed.  Ill. 

August  H. 

Hagen 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Arnold 

Hancock 

Rich 

Barden 

Harness,  Ind. 

Rivers 

Bates,  Mass. 

Hess 

Rlzley 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Bishop 

Jenkins  , 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

Brehm 

Johnson.  Ill. 

Schwabe,  Okla. 

Buffett 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Scrlvner 

Campbell 

Jones 

Shafer 

Chlperfield 

Jonkman 

Simpson.  Ill. 

Church 

Kean 

Simpson.  Pa. 

Clevenger 

Kelly.  Ill. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Cllpplnger 

Kinzer 

Springer 

Cole,  Mo. 

Knutson 

Sumner,  HI. 

Cole,  N.  Y, 

Landis 

Sundstrom 

Cooley 

Lanhara 

Taber 

D ’Ewart 

Lemke 

Thomas,  N.  J, 

Dworshak 

Lewis 

W'elchel 

Ellis 

McCowen 

Wliltten 

Elston 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Wilson 

Fellows 

Norblad 

Winstead 

Fenton 

Pace 

Winter 

Gavin 

Phillips 

Woodruff 

NOT  VOTING— 86 


Adams 

Gibson 

Mason 

Allen,  La. 

Gillespie 

Miller,  Calif. 

Anderson,  Calif.  Gossett 

Norton 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Hare  - 

O’Konski 

Bailey 

Harless,  Ariz. 

O’Toole 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Hart 

Patrick 

Bates,  Ky. 

Hartley 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Beckworth 

Hebert 

Pfeifer 

Bennet,  N.  Y. 

Hendricks 

Ploeser 

Boren 

Hollfleld 

Powell 

Boykin 

Holmes,.Wiash. 

Priest 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Izac 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bunker 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Robinson,  Utah 

Bjhnes,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Roe,  N.  Y. 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Keogh 

Slaughter 

Cochran 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Coffee 

Kllburn 

Stewart ) 

Cooper 

Kilday 

Talbot 

Courtney 

Klrwan 

Tarver 

Cox 

Klein 

Tolan 

Cravens 

Larcade 

Torrens 

Crawford 

Ludlow 

Traynor 

Curley 

McGehee 

Vinson 

Daughton,  Va. 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Walter 

De  Lacy 

Mahon 

Welch 

Delaney, 

Mankin 

West 

John  J. 

Mansfield, 

Wlckersham 

Earthman 

Mont. 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Engel,  Mich. 
Fuller 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Wood 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bennet  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Ploeser  against. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Puller  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Mason 
against. 

Mr.  Bailey  for,  with  Mr.  Kilbum  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Bradley  of  Michi¬ 
gan  against. 

Mr.  Pfeifer  for,  with  Mr.  Hartley  against. 

Additional  general  pairs: 

Mr.  Hart  with  Mr.  Holmes  of  Washington.^ 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Izac  with  Mr.  Andersorfof  California. 

Mr.  Wood  with  Mr.  Engel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  John  J.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Crawford, 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  York. 

Ml’S.  Norton  with  Mr.  O’Konskl. 

Mr..  Allen  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Reece  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Klein  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Curley  with  Mr.  Talbpt. 

Mr.  Bunker  with  Mr.  Wolfenden  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Knutson  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  Church  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea”  to  "nay.” 

Mr.  L\tham  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay”  to  "yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  in  en¬ 
grossing  the  amendments  be  instructed 
to  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  sec¬ 
tion  and  subsection  numbers  and  letters, 
and  in  cross-references,  and  on  page  43 
strike  out  lines  8  to  13,  inclusive. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

'  There  was  no  objection. 

'’*^»>JpiENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND,.-  •" 

Mn  THOMASON.  Mr.  JSpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consbT3t<4ii'at  all  Members 
may  haveJi3»HWgrslatfi'e  days  in  which 
to  rejdse^'^d  extend  their  on 

-trh^Dill  just  passed. 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  House  reb^ived  conference  report  on  p^ice“*controlJ;^^leasuro;  to  cone  up 
■today  on  floor.  Sen.\^erry  discussed  nca.t  price  a,nd  supplj^situation.  Re  •  Murray 
discussed  general  farr.i  Situation, 
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HOUSE 


1,  PRICE  COHTEOL.  Received  the  con^rence  repoi^t  on  H.  J,  Res.  37I,  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Price  Control  and  Stabilization  /cts  (pp.  9777-S7). 

As  reported  from  conference,  ^^e  me^'sure  provides  as  follows:  Continues 
these  Acis  until  June  30»  1947,  ia  mb<^i,f'ied  form.  Requires  the  President  to 
recommend,  by  Jan.  15,  1947,  any  necesli^ry  legislation  to  establish  policies  to 
supplement  price  control.  Requires /the '^resident ,  by  Apr.  1,'1947,  to  report  to 
Congress  any  price  controls  which  will  be'^necessary  after  June  30,  1947*  Re-  • 
quires  the  Price  Adminis  trator ,  ^by  Dec.  31*^946,  to  decontrol  non-agricultural 
commodities  not  important  to  business  or  livi^  costs,  and  to  provide  for 
prompt  removal  of  controls  wi^n  supply  and  dem'^d  are  balanced.  Requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  00"^  the  first  day  of  th^,  first  month  beginning  over  30 
days  after  enactment,  to  qertify  each  agri cult ural^commodity  in  short  supply, 
and  to  continue  certifications  thereafter;  and  prov^es  -that  no  ceiling  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  comia6dities  after  that  date  unles^,,so  certified.  Requires 
the  Secretary,  by  Deg»*  31*  1946,  to  recommend  removal  ^  ceilings  on  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodit  iqb'^  not  important  to  business  or  livingNi^  sts,  and  requires  the' 
Price  Administrate  to  carry  out  these  recommendations.  agricultural  coi&- 

modity  later  is.^JLn  short  supply,  permits  the  Secretary  to  j^vide  for  re-contro!), 
with  consent  of'"  the  Price  Decontrol  Board.  Provides  that  the\^ecretary  shall 
not  be  undereoii'trol  of  any  appointive  official  or  agency.  Proli^bits  ceilings 
on  agricultifral  commodities  unless  they  v/ere  in  existence  before ’-sitor.  1,  1946. 
Prohibits^'deilings  on  poultry  or  eggs  or  their  food  or  f  eed  .produc^,  or  tobacco 
or  its  T^’oducts,  except  that  after  Ai:^,  20,  ceilings  may  be  reestabl^hed  with 
appro'^^sS  of  the  Price  Decontrol  Board.  Prohibits  ceilings  on  livestock,  milk, 
or  t^ir  food  or  feed  products,  cottonseed  or  soybeans  or  their  food  or^^eed 
prqftucts,  grains  under  the  Grain  Standards  Act  or  their  feed  products,  prlipr  to 
Ai;^.21,  1946{  req\iires  the  Board  to  hold  hearings  on  whether  t|jese  product^-., 
lall  be  regulated  and  to  decide  the  matter  under  certain  conditions.  Authorises 


v.-n 
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the  Board  to  decide  whether  subsidies  shall  be  centinued.  Requires  that  cej 
■ings  on  these  conraodities  shall  return  to  handlers  raw-material  cost,  conv^ 
sion  of  distribution  cost,  and  a  reasonable  profit.  Provides  for  petitio^i  to 
th)i  Secretary  by  industry  committees  regarding  agricultural  commodities,, 
qui^s  prompt  consideration  of  such  petitions,  and  permits  appeals  to  ^e  Board.V 
Permits  subsidies  during  the  fiscal  year  19^7  for  noncrop  programs,  1^6  crop 
progranVy operations  and  19^7  crop  program  operations  relating  to  suga^  flour, 
etc.,  $^9,000,000,  with  provisions  for  gradual  reductions.  Continx^es  rent 
control,  N^rovides  that  this  bill  shall  not  limit  the  Veterans*  B^rgency  Hous¬ 
ing  Act,  Includes  sea  food  and  its  products  as  agricultural  comafodities.  Pro¬ 
vides  that,  Xu  the  case  of  softwood  logs  and  lumber,  ceilings  sifall  permit  pro¬ 
ducers  of  at  ^ast  30fo  of  production  to  recover  costs.  Limit^  establishment  of 
fabrics  ceiling  Requires  ceilings  to  return  to  an  industr/  I9U0  profits. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  allocate  feed  to  shortage  area^  Permits  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  a  choice  a\  to  the  date  on  which  prices  are  doterm^ed  in  connection  with 
forced  sales.  \  '  /  ' 

Majority  leader ^McCormack  announced  that  this  measdre  will  be  considered  on 
the  floor  today  (p,  9^4),  / 


2,  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Agreed^fco  a  resolution  giving  th^  Select  Committee  to  Investi- ' 
.  gate  the  Disposition  of  S\i^lus  Property,  an  additional  $15,000  ( 
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IIIiTEPALS.  Reps.  Peterson  (Fl^),  If-.ite,  Fornanji'ez,  LeCoupte,  and  Barrett  (Uyo.) 
vrore  appointed  conferees  on  S,\l236,  to  promote  the  development  of  oil  and  gas 
on  the  public  domain  and  on  lan^  acquired  fbr  the  a— alachian  ITr.tional  Forest 
(■'.  9790).  Senate  conferees  werh^appointc^  July  19, 


U. 


PJUSEARCH;  ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Both  Houses  appointed  conferees'* on' 1717' "  the'"atomi'c- 

GRg.Rgy  ('op»  .,^3779 >  9 80 2) . 


HOUSING.  Reps.  Millcr(Nebr. )  and  R.^Go:MHinn. )  objected  to  B-cp.  S  oncc*s  (Ky-) 
request  that  the  B.o^iking  and  Curre/cy  CorAdttee  by  unanimous  consent  bo  -'.ermittai 
to  sit  during  the  general  debate  ./^lilc  the  X^ouse  is  in  session  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  for  the  purposc^^f  considcri^  S.  I592,  the  Wa,jncr-E' ?  nder-Taft 
housing  bill  (pp.  9222).  / 


o,  PERSOIHLEIL:  PRlTIRaiENT.  Rec 
Civil  Service  Retirement 
rendered  at  least  25 
ported  by  the  conferee 


yea; 


'nr 


ved  the  conference  r\Dort  on  H.R.  471S,  to  amend  the 
t  to  provide  annuitiesVor  certain  employees  \;ho  have 
of  service  (  p*  9822-3)  \j^The  substitute  bill  re— 
ovides  optional,  rotirement^t  a  reduced  annuity  for 


any  employee  who  atta^^s  the  ago  of  59  imth  25  years  o3f  service  if  he  has  been 
involuntarily  separcy^ed  from  the  service  (not  by  removuik^^ f or  cause  on  clia.rges  of 
misconduct) . 


RESEARCH.  Rep.  I|^lls,  Ark.,  announced  that  he  is  in  accord  ^th  the  decision  of 
the  Inter stateAnd  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  not  to  considc^i.R.  6442  and 
S,  I85O,  biliyr  to  create  a  National  Seiciice  Foundation,  befori^thc  a.djo'ornmcnt 
or  recess  of/Con  ress  (p.  9788), 

COIiGPlESSI^AL  REORGANIZATION,  The  revision  of  S.  2177  which  Re  •  Il^i^aroncy  plans 
to  submpx  to  the  House  (see  Digest  l42)  includes  the  following  amcn^ents  to 
the  Spph.te  revision:  Changes  the  receipt s-exiDenditures  section  so  a.s  provide 
that, /by  Mar.  1  each  year,  the  revenue  a.nd  appropr ia.tions  comi-iit toes  s3a,ll  moke 
a.n  qvcr-a.ll  estimate  of  receipts  anid  expenditures,  including  a  reserve  f^r  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  shall  report  a  concv.rront  resolution  (l)  to  provide  for 
tion  of  the  nublic  debt  if  receipts  arc  estimated  to  exceed  exoenditurcs  0^(2) 
to  express  it  as  the  sense  of  Congress  tlia.t  the  public  debt  be  Incrcascd'by 
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r.  R.  4947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel 
Gilenther;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No, 
1791 

H.>R.  5725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sadie 
Prey  ^d  the  estate  of  Marie  Hviding;  with¬ 
out  an^ndment  (Rept.  No.  1800) ; 

H.  R.^31.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank  A. 
Gorman\  without  amendment  (Rept.  No, 
1801);  ai 

H.  R.  658^.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  South¬ 
eastern  SaiM  &  Gravel  Co.;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (ReptlkNo.  1802). 

By  Mr.  BI^O,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  o\columbia: 

S.  2408.  A  bi\  to  amend  the  act  of  Peb- 
ruary  9,  1907,  a\  amended,  with  respect  to 
certain  fees;  witoout  amendment  (Rept, 
No.  1803); 

H.  R.  4410.  A  bill^o  amend  the  act  enti¬ 
tled  “An  act  to  aumorize  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  District  of  yolumbia  to  make  reg¬ 
ulations  to  prevent  a\d  control  the  spread 
of  communicable  and  Veventable  diseases,’’ 
approved  August  11,  19\p;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1804); 

H.  R.  5928.  A  bill  to  na^ae  the  bridge  lo¬ 
cated  on  New  Hampshire  .^enue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D,  C.,  over  the  Baltlmote  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  tracks  the  Charles  A.  ^ngley  Bridge; 
without  amendment  (Rept,  nV  1805); 

H.  R.  5970.  A  bill  to  permit  \he  members 
and  stockliolders  of  charitable, Vducational, 
and  religious  associations  inco^orated  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote  w  proxy  or 
by  mail;  without  amendment  (\ept.  No. 
1806);  and 

H.  R.  68£9.  A  bill  to  amend  sectioAl21  of 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  V  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbian  ap¬ 
proved  March  3,  1901,  as  amended,  t(\au- 
thorize  the  appointment  of  tlire '  additwn- 
al  deputies  for  the  register  of  wills;  witho^it 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1807). 

By  Mr.  TUNNELL,  from  the  Committee  oil 
Pensions; 

H.  R.  39C8.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  pen¬ 
sions  to  members  of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  who  become^ 
disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  thereiiy 
during  other  than  a  period  of  war;  withoi, 
amendment  (Rept,  No,  1808);  and 

H.  R,  6900,  A  bill  to  grant  increased  sgtv- 
ice  pensions  In  certain  Spanish-Ameiacan 
War  cases  not  included  in  recent  legi^tion 
providing  increases  to  other  Spanish-yflmeri- 
can  War  veterans  and  their  dependeAs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  am/ndment 
(Rept.  No.  1809) . 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUj 
INTRODUCED 


ION 


A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in¬ 
troduced,  read  the  first  June,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  sjpond  time,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  q# Colorado: 

S.  2467.  A  bill  to  amenc^he  National  Hous¬ 
ing  Act,  and  for  other  Mrposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  anjjf Currency. 

By  Mr.  GEORC 
S.  J.  Res.  180.  J(^it  resolution  granting 
permission  to  Thoims  Parran,  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Publi^Health  Service;  Rolla  E. 
Dyer.  Assistant  ^urgeon  General,  Public 
Health  Service;  toward  F.  Smith,  Assistant 
Surgeon  Gener^  Public  Health  Service;  Her¬ 
bert  A.  Spen^r,  medical  director.  Public 
Health  Servioe;  Vance  B.  Murray,  medical 
director,  Pulsic  Health  Service;  and  Gilbert 
L.  Dunnah^,  medical  director.  Public  Health 
Service,  totaccept  and  wear  certain  decora¬ 
tions  besWwed  upon  them  by  Pi-ance,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  j^iUe,  Finland,  and  Luang-Prabang; 
to  the  dbmmittee  on  Finance. 

EXTElfelON  OF  MATURITY  FOR  MORT- 
G^ES  OF  PROPERTY  OP  WORLD  WAR 
IJ  VETERANS  UNDER  NATIONAL  HOUS¬ 
ING  ACT— AMENDMENT 

/mt.  pepper  submitted  an  amend- 
^inent  intended  to  be  proposed  by, him  to 


the  bill  (S.  2459)  to  extend  the  maturity/ 
for  mortgages  under  the  National  Hous/ 
Ing  Act  in  the  case  of  property  own^ 
by  veterans  of  World  War  II,  which  ^s 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  BanMng 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR  ORDEE^  TO 
BE  PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referied  or  or¬ 
dered  to  be  placed  on  the  c^endar,  as 
indicated;  / 

H.  R.  4982.  An  act  to  enabl^  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  more  effectiv^  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  in  the  loreign  field  by 
means  of  (a)  public  dissem^ation  abroad  of 
information  about  the  united  States,  its 
people  and  its  policies,  and  (b)  promotion 
of  the  interchange  of  jfiersons,  knowledge, 
and  skills  between  the  People  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peopl(^  of  other  countries; 
and  J 

H.  R.  6967.  An  act.Xo  improve,  strengthen, 
and  expand  the  For^gn  Service  of  the  United 
States  and  to  cons^idate  and  revise  the  laws 
relating  to  its  ad|ninistration;  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  caiendar. 

H.  R.  6646.  act  to  establish  the  Office 
of  Under  Sec«tary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs;  to  tlrf  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  T 

PARTICIPimON  BY  UNITED  STATES  IN 

UNITE^  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCI- 

ENTI^,  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION 

’  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for^  the  Senate  a  message  froTn  the 
Heyse  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
djfagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
snate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
505)  providing  for  membership  and  par- 
^ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Jnited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
id  Cultural  Organization,  and  author- 
iztag  an  appropriation  therefor,  and  re- 
qAsting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
onVhe  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hou^s  thereon. 

MrY-lURRAY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ln\st  upon  its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  j\quest  of  the  House  for  a  confer¬ 
ence,  a™  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
confereesVn  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The,mo\on  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pto  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr\TuNNELL,  and  Mr.  Bridges 
conferees  onyie  part  of  the  Senate. 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1717)  for  the  development  and  con¬ 
trol  of  atomic  energy,  which  were,  on 
page  3,  line  19,  after  the  word  “members” 
where  it  occurs  the  first  time,  to  insert  a 
comma  and  “at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  armed  forces”:  on 
page  5,  line  23,  after  “annum.”,  insert 
“The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.”;  on  page  8,  after  line  2, 
to  insert: 

“(d)  Appointment  of  Army  and  Navy  offi¬ 
cers:  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
1940  edition,  title  10,  sec.  576),  section  212  of 
the  act  entitled  “An  act  making  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1933,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  June 
!30,  1932,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition, 
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title  5,  sec.  59a) ,  section  2  of  the  act  entitled 
‘An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  legis¬ 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1895,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
July  31,  1894,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edi¬ 
tion,  title  5,  sec.  62),  or  any  other  law,  not 
to  exceed  two  active  or  retired  officers  of 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  may  serve  at  the  same 
time  as  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
any  active  or  retired  officer  of  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  may  serve  as  Director  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Military  Application  established  by 
subsection  (a)  (4)  (B)  of  this  section,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  their  commissioned  status 
as  such  officers.  Any  such  officer  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  or  as  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Military  Application  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from  the 
United  States  as  such  officer,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  such  pay 
and  the  compensation  prescribed  in  para¬ 
graph  (2)  or  (4)  (B),  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 

On  page  8,  line  12,  to  strike  out 
“grants-in-aid,”:  on  page  10,  line  16, 
after  “Commission”,  insert  a  comma  and 
“as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,”;  on  page  11,  line  18,  after  “con¬ 
tract”,  to  insert  “except  as  authorized  by 
the  Commission,”:  on  page  12,  line  17, 
strike  out  “is”  and  insert  “and  persons 
lawfully  producing  or  utilizing  fission¬ 
able  material  are”;  on  page  14,  line  20, 
after  “material”,  to  insert  “owned  by 
it”;  on  page  16,  line  21,  to  strike  out  all 
after  “deliver”  down  to  and  including 
“to”  in  line  22,  and  insert  a  comma  and 
“receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or  ex¬ 
port  from  the  United  States”:  on  page 
’  18,  line  25,  to  strike  out  all  after  “States” 
over  to  and  including  “enjoy”  in  line  5 
of  page  19,  and  insert  “subject  to  valid 
claims  existing  on  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act”:  on  page  19,  line  6,  to 
strike  out  “person”  and  insert  “in¬ 
dividual”:  on  page  19,  line  10,  to  strike 
out  “person”  and  insert  “individual”:  on 
page  19,  line  11,  after  “project”,  to  in¬ 
sert  “unless  first  authorized  so  to  do  by 
the  Commission”;  on  page  21.  to  strike 
out  lines  17  to  20,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  not — 

(A)  Distribute  any  fissionable  material  to 
(i)  any  person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under 
or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  (ii)  any  foreign  government,  or  (iii) 
any  person  within  the  United  States  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  fissionable  material  to  such  per¬ 
son  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

(B)  License  any  person  to  transfer  or  de¬ 
liver,  receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or  ex¬ 
port  from  the  United  States  any  source  ma¬ 
terial  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
the  issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person  for 
such  purpose  would  be  inimical  to  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  and  security. 

On  page  21,  to  strike  out  all  after  line 
20,  over  to  and  including  line  5  on  page 
22;  on  page  22,  line  20,  after  “Commis- 
Mon”,  to  insert  “(1)”;  on  page  22,  line  21, 
after  “of”,  to  insert  “fissionable  materials 
or”;  on  page  22,  line  23,  after  “defense” 
to  insert  “or  (2)  to  authorize  the  armed 
forces  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  ac¬ 
quire  any  equipment  or  device  utilizing 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  as 
a  military  weapon”;  on  page  22,  lines  24 
and  25,  after  “person”  to  insert  a  comma 
and  “except  as  provided  in  section  6  (a)  ”; 
on  page  25,  line  12,  to  strike  out  “to 
exceed”  and  insert  “less  than”;  on  page 
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26,  line  4,  to  strike  out  “States  or”  and 
Insert  “States,”;  on  page  26,  lines  4  and 
5,  after  “government”  to  insert  a  comma 
and  “or  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  such 
person  would  be  inimical  to  the  common 
defense  and  security”:  on  page  26,  line 
14,  after  “agreement”  to  insert  “here¬ 
after”;  on  page  28,  to  strike  out  all  after 
line  22  over  to  and  including  line  4  on 
page  29;  on  page  29,  line  5,  to  strike  out 
“(2)”;  on  page  29,  strike  out  lines  10  to 
14,  inclusive:  on  page  29,  line  15,  to  strike 
out  “(c)”  and  insert  “(b)”;  on  page  29, 
line  20,  after  “Commission”  to  insert  “by 
unanimous  vote”;  on  page  30,  line  8, 
after  “by”  to  insert  “death,  or  by”;  on 
page  30,  line  9,  after  “not”  to  insert  “less 
than  ten  years  or”;  on  page  30,  line  23, 
after  “by”  to  insert  “death,  or  by”;  on 
page  30,  line  23,  after  “not”  where  it  oc¬ 
curs  the  second  time  to  insert  “less  than 
ten  years  or”;  on  page  31,  line  10,  after 
“by”  to  insert  “death,  or  by”;  on  page 
31,  line  11,  after  “not”  to  insert  “less 
than  ten  years  or”;  on  page  31,  to  strike 
out  lines  12  to  15,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  make  no  con¬ 
tract  under  sections  3  or  4;  shall  Issue  no 
license  to  any  person  nor  employ  any  person 
until  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  have  first  made  an  Investigation  of  the 
character  and  associations  of  such  person 
and  certified  that  the  character  of  such  con¬ 
tractor  licensee  or  employee  Is  such  as  not 
to  endanger  the  common  defense  or  security. 

On  page  31,  line  20,  to  strike  out  “(d)” 
and  insert  “(c)”;  on  page  32,  to  strike 
out  all  after  line  8  over  to  and  including 
line  25  on  page  38  and  Insert: 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  purchase,  lor  the  manufacture  or  use  by 
or  for  the  United  States  Government,  any 
and  all  rights  In  and  to  any  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery,  or  application  for  patent  or  patent 
thereon,  relating  to  research  on  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  or  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  con¬ 
demn,  and  to  determine  and  make  just  com¬ 
pensation  for,  any  and  all  rights  in  and  to 
any  Invention  or  discovery  relating  to  re¬ 
search  on  or  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
materials  or  atomic  energy  that  affects  the 
national  defense  and  security;  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  upon  the  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  the  national  defense  or  se¬ 
curity  Is  no  longer  Involved,  any  and  all 
rights  In  and  to  such  Invention  or  discovery 
shall  revert  to  the  owner,  subject  to  a  non¬ 
exclusive.  irrevocable,  and  nontransferable 
license  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

(c)  When  any  person  who  has  made  an  In¬ 
vention  or  discovery  relating  to  research  on 
or  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  materials  or 
atomic  energy,  and  shall  have  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  patent  thereon  and  shall  have 
tendered  his  invention  or  discovery  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  its  use. 
he  shall,  if  and  when  he  ultimately  recei'sfes 
a  patent,  have  the  right  to  sue  for  compensa¬ 
tion  as  provided  for  In  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  11  hereof,  such  right  to  com¬ 
pensation  to  begin  from  the  date  of  any  use 
of  the  Invention  by  the  Government:  Pro¬ 
vided,  Tha,t  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  and  effect  an  agreement  with  said 
applicant  in  full  settlement  and  compromise 
for  the  use  of  his  Invention  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(d)  If  any  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
determination  of  the  Commission  as  to  just 


compensation,  he  may  have  his  remedy  by 
filing  a  suit  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  If  filed 
within  6  months  after  such  determination; 
and  such  court,  on  notice  to  the  Commission 
and  other  due  procedures  had,  may  there¬ 
upon  determine  the  amount  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  to  be  paid  such  person,  as  the  facts 
in  the  case  may  appear:  Provided,  That  in 
any  such  suit  the  United  States  may  avail 
Itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  and 
special,  that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant 
in  an  action  for  infringement,  as  set  forth  In 
title  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  otherwise. 
Any  final  judgment  rendered  against  the 
Commission  under  any  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  have  like  force  and  effect  as  a 
money  judgment  rendered  against  the  United 
States  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  a  suit  in 
respect  of  which  the  United  States  has  ex¬ 
pressly  agreed  to  be  sued;  and  the  amount  of 
any  such  final  judgment  shall  be  paid  out  of 
any  appropriation  applicable  to  the  case,  if 
any  such  there  be:  and  when  no  such  appro¬ 
priation  exists  said  judgment  shall  be  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  judgments  rendered 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  In  cases  under  its 
general  jurisdiction. 

(e)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final  judg¬ 
ment  In  a  proceeding  under  this  section  may 
appeal  therefrom  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  such  ap¬ 
peal  said  court  shall  have  power  to  review 
said  judgment  and  affirm,  revoke,  or  modify 
the  same  as  upon  appeals  in  other  actions 
at  law. 

(f)  Attorneys  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Com¬ 
mission  before  any  Government  agency  or 
judicial  tribunal  with  respect  to  any  and  all 
invention,  patent,  and  research  matters  In 
which  the  Commission  is  involved. 

(g)  Any  person  who  has  made,  or  here¬ 
after  makes,  any  invention  or  discovery 
utilizing  fissionable  materials  or  atomic 
energy  designed  or  especially  adapted  for  use 
as  or  In  a  military  weapon,  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  report  containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  thereof.  The  report  cover¬ 
ing  any  such  Invention  dl'  discovery  shall  be 
filed  on  or  before  whichever  of  the  following 
is  the  latest:  (1)  The  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act;  (2)  the  sixtieth 
day  after  completion  of  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery:  or  (3)  the  sixtieth  day  after  such 
person  first  discovers,  or  first  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  Invention  or  discovery  is 
specially  useful  as  or  In  such  a  weapon. 

On  page  40,  line  16,  to  strike  out  all 
after  “laws.”  down  'to  and  including 
“court.”  in  line  19;  on  page  41,  line  14, 
to  strike  out  all  after  “this”  down  to  and 
including  all  of  line  20,  and  insert  “Act; 
and”;  on  page  41,  line  21,  to  strike  out 
“(9)”  and  insert  “(8)”;  on  page  43,  after 
line  18  to  insert: 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  12  of  the  Administrative  Pi-ocedure 
Act  (Public  Law  404,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
June  11,  1946)  which  provide  when  such  act 
shall  take  effect,  section  10  of  such  act  (re¬ 
lating  to  judicial  review)  shall  be  applicable, 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  act,  to  any  agency 
action  under  the  authority  of  this  act  or  by 
any  agency  created  by  or  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a), 
no  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
supersede  or  modify  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  terms 
“agency  action”  and  “agency”  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  is  assigned  to  such  terms 
In  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

On  page  43,  line  20,  to  strike  out  “14” 
and  Insert  “15”;  on  page  43,  line  21,  to 
strike  out  “nine”  and  insert  “eleven”;  on 


page  43,  line  23,  to  strike  out  “nine”  and 
insert  “eleven”;  on  page  44,  line  1,  to 
strike  out  “five”  ..and  insert  “six”;  on 
page  46,  line  2,  ''to  strike  out  “15”  and 
insert  “16”;  on  page  46,  lins^.  to  strike 
out  “or  6  (b)  ”  and  insert  “6  (b) ,  or 
11  (g)”;  on  page  46,  line  10,  after  “by” 
where  it  appears  the  first  time  to  in¬ 
sert  “death  or  by”;  on  page  46,  line  11, 
after  “not”  to  insert  “less  than  ten  years 
or”;  on  page  46,  line  15,  to  strike  out 
“(c)”  and  insert  “(b)”;  on  page  46,  line 
15,  to  strike  out  all  after  “(c)”  down  to 
and  including  “(2)”  in  line  16;  on  page 
46,  line  22,  after  “by”  to  insert  “death, 
or  by”;  on  page  46,  line  23,  after  “not” 
to  insert  “less  than  ten  years  or”;  on 
page  47,  line  9,  strike  out  “shall”  and 
Insert  “may”;  on  page  47,  line  9,  to  strike 
out  “without  bond”;  on  page  47,  after  line 
18,  to  insert: 

(e)  All  persons  associated  in  any  capacity, 
with  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy,  under  the  Commission  and  all  viola¬ 
tions  of  this  act,  shall  be  Investigated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

On  page  47,  line  20,  to  strike  out  “16” 
and  insert  “17”;  on  page  48,  line  4,  to 
strike  out  “17”  and  insert  “18”;  on  page 
48,  after  line  7,  insert; 

(b)  The  term  “nuclear  fission”  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  that  process  which  takes 
place  in  nuclei  wherein  the  nucleus  Is  split 
into  fragments,  at  least  two  of  which  contain 
a  substantial  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the 
original  nucleus. 

On  page  48,  line  8,  to  strike  out  “(b)” 
and  insert  “(c)”:  on  page  48,  line  15,  to 
strike  out  “(c)”  and  insert  “(d)”;  on 
page  48,  line  24.  to  strike  out  “(d)”  and 
insert  “(e)”;  on  page  49,  line  2,  after 
“States”  to  insert  “and  the  Canal  Zone”; 
on  page  49,  line  3,  to  strike  out  “(e)  ”  and 
insert  “(f)  ”;  on  page  49,  line  10,  to  strike 
out  “(f)”  and  insert  “(g)”:  on  page  49, 
line  17,  to  strike  out  “(g)”  and  Insert 
“(h)”;  on  page  49,  line  19,  after  “device”, 
to  insert  “peculiarly  adapted  for  and”; 
on  page  49,  line  23,  to  strike  out  “18.  (a)  ” 
and  insert  “19.”;  on  page  50,  to  strike  out 
lines  11  to  16,  inclusive;  on  page  50,  line 
18,  to  strike  out  “19”  and  insert  “20”;  and 
on  page  51,  line  2,  to  strike  out  “20”  and 
insert  “21”. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House;  ask  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
McMahon,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Vandenberg,  and  Mr. 
Austin  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  McMahon  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  earlier  In  the  day  the  Chair 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Austin]  as  one  of  the  conferees  on 
Senate  bill  1717.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  will 
find  it  impossible  to  be  present  tomor¬ 
row  and  Wednesday.  In  view  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  speedy  action,  I  desire  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin]  appointed 
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as  one  of  the  conferees,  in.  place  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  have  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Millikin]  substituted  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  as 
one  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  in  regard  to  the  measure  per¬ 
taining  to  the  control  of  atomic  energy? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed  showing  the  House  amendments 
numbered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 

,niitohjmtintiJ,LiA..'i>a.flrde.r,g,d. 

DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  STANLEY.  NPORMER 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTORNEY.  GEN¬ 
ERAL  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,\on 
Saturday  last  William  Stanley,  a  ^ 
loved  son  of  Maryland,  was  called  to  fin^ 
rest.  Bill  Stanley,  as  he  was  affection¬ 
ately  known,  had  the  priceless  gift  of 
friendship.  His  splendid  family  is  today 
joined  by  hundreds  of  people,  high  and 
low,  in  mourning  his  passing. 

I  first  met  Bill  Stanley  when  I  went 
to  work  for  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1933.  I  became  his  assistant.  His  was 
the  strong  right  arm  of  a  gre4t  Attorney 
General,  Homer  Cummings,  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
during  the  exciting  years  1933-1935.  The 
Department  at  that  time  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  meet  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  times,  and  no  one  gave  more 
valiant  and  valuable  service  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  superior,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  to  the  President,  in  that  work  than 
Mr.  Stanley  in  the  post  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  inclined 
to  forget  that  prior  to  1933  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  was  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  unknown  division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Its  agents  did 
not  have  the  power  of  arrest  nor  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  and  until  the  Con¬ 
gress  defined,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cum-j 
mings,  an  entirely  new  area  of  Federa 
jurisdiction  over  criminals  who  plied 
their  trade  across  State  lines,  the  N^on 
was  sorely  beset  with  gangs  of  kidiyipers, 
bank  robbers,  and  bandits  who  >6amed 
the  country,  looting  and  mu^ring  it 
seemed  almost  at  will.  The^were  the 
days  of  the  Dillingers  aan  the  Van 
Meters,  of  the  Baby  Facg^elsons  and 
the  Pretty  Boy  Ployds,yftnd  dozens  of 
others  of  like  ilk. 

The  Federal  Bure^  of  Investigation, 
under  the  efficient  a^  intelligent  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  leader,^r.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
brought  these  crujftinals  to  bock  after  the 
Attorney  Geiioi^l  had  so  brilliantly 
marked  and  Ij^  out  the  course  and  after 
Bill  Stanlej^ad  acted  as  the  liaison  of¬ 
ficer  withyine  cfongress  in  securing  the 
necessaiy  legislative  authority.  This 
great  lynt  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  di^ll  other  units  of  the  Department 
of  J^tice,  functioned,  under  the  skilled 
su^rvision  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  re- 
Tts  so  splendidly  achieved  will  forever 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 


The  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
fills  a  most  responsible  post.  His  is  the 
post  of  general  superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  answerable  only 
to  the  Attorney  General.  His  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  liaison  with 
the  Congress.  It  was  because  of  this 
part  of  his  duties  that  he  came  into  such 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  so  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  learned  to  re¬ 
spect  his  ability,  fairness,  and  integrity. 

His  friendly  nature  and  capacity  for 
service  to  his  country  won  him  the  af¬ 
fection  of  scores  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

In  1935  he  resigned  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  resume  the  practice 
of  his  profession  here  in  Washington. 
His  fine  talents  inevitably  drew  a  large 
clientele.  After  his  beloved  chief  retired 
in  1939  as  Attorney  General  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  appropriate  and  natural  that  they 
should  form  a  partnership,  which  they 
did  under  the  name  of  Cummings  &  Stan¬ 
ley.  Their  firm  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  law  firms  of  the  country. 

And  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  Bilh 
Stanley  has  left  us.  His  wife  and  chilj ' 
;en  and  his  partners  and  associates 
be^ined  by  his  ex-fellow  workers  i^ne 
Dep^-tment  of  Justice  and  his  hun^eds 
of  frumds,  leaders  in  the  Nation^ busi¬ 
ness  anW  political  life,  in  grief  because  of 
his  untimely  death. 

His  was\  life  lIluminate(y^y  kindness 
to  his  fell^  men  and  s^vice  to  his 
country. 

May  his  soulVest  in  peace. 

Mr.  RADCLIF^E. /Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  witlr'^eeling  of  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  jsnjquent  tribute  paid 
by  the  Senator  /fonNponnecticut  [Mr. 
McMahon]  to  ^ery  dis*toguished  Mary¬ 
lander,  Mr. /william  ^anley,  whose 
friendship  Enjoyed  throughout  his  life. 
Mr.  Stanley’s  years  were  all  too  few  in 
number,  Jmt  they  were  busy,  a^ful  ones. 
He  suco^ded  in  accomplishing^'^  a  bril¬ 
liant /banner  many  things  whi^  were 
moi^assuredly  worth  while.  TheS^com- 
manding  Nation-wide  position  whic 
’  4ld  at  the  bar  and  in  the  confidence  ; 
iffections  of  people  of  our  country 
in  natural  recognition  of  his  integrity^ 
his  ability,  and  of  the  important  and 
highly  constructive  role  which  he  played 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  in  the 
Nation.  His  loss  is  indeed  a  very  serious 
one. 

GENERAL  EISENHOWER’S  REVIEW  OP 

ACTION  OP  SUPREME  HEADQUARTERS 

SUSPENDING  PRESS  CREDENTIAL  OP 

EDWARD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  DOWNEY.-  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  matter  of  record 
the  latest  developments  in  a  case  which 
has  been  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
the  public  and  especially  to  the  news¬ 
paper  world.  I  refer  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  sent  from  France  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy  on  May  7,  1945,  which 
gave  the  American  people  the  news  of 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany. 

I  requested  General  Eisenhower  to  re¬ 
view  the  action  of  Supreme  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  suspending  the  press  credential 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  which  was  done  on  the 
grounds  that  he  dispatched  this  news 
before  its  sending  was  authorized.  Gen¬ 


eral  Eisenhower  agreed  to  do  so  and  t 
am  now  happy  to  have  the  opportunjrty 
to  announce  that  he  has  removed.4ny 
bar  which  might  prevent  Mr.  Kejfnedy 
from  working  with  the  War  Department 
and  the  Army  in  his  profes^n  as  a 
writer. 

General  Eisenhower’s  ^ion,  as  I 
understand  it,  does  not  r^cind  the  de¬ 
cision  of  Supreme  Heawiarters  in  the 
case,  which  the  War  Dejimrtment  still  be¬ 
lieves  was  justified,  buC  nevertheless,  re¬ 
stores  to  Mr.  Keni/ay  the  opportunity 
of  resuming,  withoot  prejudice,  his  work 
as  a  military  correspondent  should  he 
desire  to  do  s/nn  the  future.  General 
Eisenhower  jffco  has  told  me  that  he 
wishes  Mr.  ^nnedy  every  success. 

To  furUfer  clarify  the  case,  I  would 
like  to  imbmit  for  the  Record  several 
docurn^ts,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
previously  made  public.  These  are: 

rst.  The  text  of  the  official  German 
a^iouncement  of  the  unconditional 
irrendei^  broadcast  publicly  by  the 
'Doenitz  government  over  the  radio  at 
Flensburg,  Denmark,  as  monitored  and 
distributed  for  immediate  publication  by 
the  British  Ministry  of  Information. 

Second.  A  War  Department  memo¬ 
randum  in  which  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  who  was  chief  of  staff  at  Supreme 
Headquarters  at  the  time  of  the  sur¬ 
render,  states  that  the  Flensburg  an¬ 
nouncement  was  “made  pursuant  to  or¬ 
ders  from  Supreme  Headquarters  that 
the  German  troops  were  to  be  informed 
by  every  possible  means  of  the  surrender 
and  directed  to  cease  resistance.’’ 

Third.  A  letter  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  to 
Representative  Albert  Gore  establish¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  Flensburg  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  1  hour  and  54 
minutes  before  the  Kennedy  story  of  the 
surrender  appeared  on  the  news  wire. 

Fourth.  A  -  statement  by  Reiman 
Morin,  a  member  of  Kennedy’s  staff  in 
Paris,  that  he  was  present  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  which  Kennedy  informed  the 
chief  American  censor  at  Supreme 
Headquarters  that  since  the  surrender 
had  already  been  made  public  by  the 
ijGermans,  he  considered  the  story  re- 
gased  and  intended  to  send  his  dispatch. 

Ir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen\^that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Recctm,  following  my  statement,  the 
documbnts  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There*Sbeing  no  objection,  the  docu¬ 
ments  we^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as 'follows: 

Text  op  Von  "^osick  Statement;  Pledges 
ResA^t  for  Treaties 

London,  May  V.^^ollowing  i.s  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  of  tl^German  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  Ludwig  SchweriV  von  Krosigk  as  re¬ 
corded  by  the  British  a^nistry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  :  \ 

\ 

“German  men  and  wometu  The  high  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armed  forces  today  at  the 
order  of  Grand  Admiral  Doeni^declared  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  allT^hting  Ger¬ 
man  troops. 

“As  the  leading  minister  of  the  :^fcch  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  the  Admiral  of  thf  Fleet 
(Doenitz)  has  appointed  for  the  winm^ig  up 
of  all  military  tasks,  I  turn  at  this  tragi^.o- 
ment  of  our  history  to  the  German  N.',tioi\ 
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“GERMANY  HAS  SUCCUMBED 

'  a  heroic  fight  of  almost  6  years 
of  incomparable  hardness  Germany  has  suc- 
cumbeffM;o  the  overwhelming  power  of  her 
enemies.Xro  continue  the  war  would  only 
mean  sen^ess  bloodshed  and  a  futile  disin¬ 
tegration. 

"A  governnJ^nt  which  has  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  fo^he  future  of  its  nation  was 
compelled  to  acAon  the  collapse  of  all  physi¬ 
cal  and  material  fO|xes  and  to  demand  of  the 
enemy  the  cessatlo^>f  hostilities. 

“It  was  the  nobles^ask  of  admiral  of  the 
fleet  and  of  the  government  supporting  him — 
after  the  terrible  sacrifices  which  the  war  de¬ 
manded — to  save  in  the  1^  phase  of  the  war 
the  lives  of  a  maximum  ^mber  of  fellow 
countrymen.  That  the  war^was  not  ended 
Immediately,  simultapeously  Ir^he  west  and 
in  the  east,  is  to  be  explained  ^this  reason 
alone. 

“We  end  this  gravest  hour  of  thV  German 
Nation  and  its  Reich. 

“GERMANS  MUST  FACE  FATE 

“In  this  gravest  hour  of  the  German  N3|lon 
and  its  Reich  we  bow  in  deep  reverence  be 
the  dead  of  this  war.  Their  sacrifices  p 
the  highest  obligations  on  us.  Our  sym 
pathy  goes  first  to  our  soldiers.  It  goes  out 
above  all  to  the  wounded-,  the  bereaved,  and 
to  all  on  whom  this  struggle  has  inflicted 
blows. 

“No  one  must  be  under  any  illusions  about 
the  severity  of  the  terms  to  be  imposed  on 
the  German  people  by  our  enemies.  We 
must  now  face  our  fate  squarely  and  unques¬ 
tionably.  Nobody  can  be  in  any  doubt  that 
the  future  will  be  difficult  for  each  one  of  us 
and  will  exact  sacrifices  from  us  in  every 
sphere. 

“We  must  accept  this  burden  and  stand 
loyally  by  the  obligations  we  have  under¬ 
taken.  But  we  must  not  despair  and  fall 
Into  mute  resignation.  Once  again  we  must 
set  ourselves  to  stride  along  the  path  through 
the  dark  future.  These  are  the  factors  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  best  state:  unity.  Justice,  and 
liberty. 

“urges  recognition  of  law 

“Prom  the  collapse  of  the  past  let  us  pre¬ 
serve  and  save  one  thing — unity,  the  ideas  of 
the  national  community,  which  in  the  years 
of  war  have  found  their  highest  expression 
In  the  spirit  of  comradeship  at  the  front  and 
readiness  to  help  one  another  in  all  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  has  inflicted  the  homeland. 

“Shall  we  retain  this  unity  and  not  again 
split  up  under  the  stress?  We  must  make 
right  the  basis  of  our  nation.  In  our  nation 


“May  God  not  leave  us  in  our  efforts.  May 
He  bless  our  difficult  task." 

At  the  conclusion  the  announcer  said :  “We 
will  now  observe  3  minutes  of  silence.” 

The  following  memorandum  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith 
just  before  his  departure  for  Moscow  in 
reply  to  several  questions  asked  by  an 
editor  interested  in  the  case. 

War  Department, 

War  Department  General  Staff, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  14,  1946. 
Memorandum  for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Root. 
Subject:  German  broadcast  of  surrender. 

1.  Ludwig  Schwerin  von  Krosigk  did 
officially  announce  the  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  of  Germany  in  a  broadcast  to  the 
German  people  and  to  the  world  from 
Plensburg.  I  believe  that  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  on  May  7.  The  so-called 
Doenitz  government  had  not  at  this  time 
been  taken  into  custody  and  this  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  pursuant  to  orders  from 
Supreme  Headquarters  that  the  German 
troops  were  to  be  Informed  by  every  possible 
means  of  the  surrender  and  directed  to 
cease  resistance,  which  amounted  to  a  great 
deal  more  than  “isolated  German  pockets.” 
\t  least  two  German  armies  were  continuing 
^rongly  to  resist  the  Russians  at  the  time, 

one  army  commander  had  indicate 
th3%.  he  would  not  accept  the  order  for 
We  were  surprised  at  the  Kr< 
broadi^st  since  we  had  expected  th^  any 
such  aftoouncement  would  be  made^lther 
by  a  miliary  commander  such  as  JCeltel  or 
by  Doenit^ 

2.  I  do  ftot  know  what  M^  McCreary 
means  by  disc^linary  action.  were  much 
too  concerned ’toith  disarming  and  taking 
into  custody  as  prisoners  o£,4var  a  couple  of 
million  German  ^diers  j|i6  pay  much  at¬ 


tention  to  Indlvidul 
the  entire  Doenitz 
suitable  opportunity.. 


'e  simply  arrested 
i-nment  at  the  first 

W.  B.  S. 


^AR  DePArWiENT, 

Bureai^f  Public  HkLATioNS, 

Washington.  Ma\i  15,  1946. 
Hon.  Albert^ore, 

United^tates  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Gore:  In  the  absence  General 
Parks,  wpb  is  at  present  on  a  trip  oiwseas.  I 
am  raying  to  your  letter  relative^  the 
Plen^urg  surrender  broadcast. 

r  records  reveal  the  following  inforl^^a- 

Count  von  Krosigk  broadcast  the  surrend^ 


„  -  - - -  J  uluttucaai.  me  surrenaep 

Justice  shall  be  the  supreme  law  and  the  .Announcement  from  Plensburg,  Denmark 
guimng  principle.  >  on  May  7.  1945,  at  8:03  a.  m.  eastern  war 

We  must  also  recognize  law  as  the  basis  (/^  time.  The  AP  dispatch  appeared 


all  relations  between  the  nations:  we  miAt 
recognize  it  and  respect  it  from  loner 
conviction.  ^ 

“treaties  to  be  sacred 
“Respect  for  concluded  treaties  -yj#!!  be  as 
sacred  as  the  aim  of  our  nation  taf-Tielong  to 
the  European  family  of  nations  a  member 
of  which  we  want  to  mobllia^ all  human, 
moral,  and  material  forces  in  ^Wer  to  heal  the 
dreadful  wounds  which  the  iffir  has  caused. 

“Then  we  may  hope  that^e  atmosphere  of 
hatred  which  today  sur^nds  Germany  all 
over  the  world  will  glifi^place  to  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation  among/.the  nations,  without 
which  the  world  carmot  recover. 

“Then  we  hope  tiiat  we  will  again  receive 
the  freedom  witi^ut  which  no  nation  can 
lead  a  bearable^.fthd  dignified  existence.  Let 
us  devote  the^uture  of  our  nation  to  the 
meditation  ^niie  innermost  and  best  forces 
of  the  Ge^an  spirit,  which  has  given  the 
world  las^g  achievements  and  values. 

“To  oof  pride  in  the  heroic  struggle  of  our 
nation  let  us  link  (several  words  missing)  of 
the  Christian  western  civilization  to  make  to 
the  honest  work  of  peace  a  contribution 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
of  our  nation. 


on  the 

wire  on  May  7,  1945,  at  9:57  a.  m.  eastern 
war  time. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  indication 
that  allied  military  authorities  authorized 
the  broadcast.  Although  it  is  the  impres¬ 
sion  here  the  the  broadcast  was  made  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Allies,  I  have  queried 
tha  theater  for  further  information  on  this 
point.  It  may  be  quite  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  obtain  accurate  information 
from  German  military  authorities. 

If  I  obtain  any  additional  information 
from  the  theater,  I  shall  forward  it  to  you 
Immediately. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Battley, 
Brigadier  General,  G.  S.  C.,  Acting 
Director. 


STATEMENT  OF  RELMAN  MORIN,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
PARIS  STAFF  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS,  TO 
EDWARD  KENNEDY 

The  first  indication  that  we  had  that  the 
story  might  break  came  at  noon  on  Monday 
when  you  returned  from  Rheims.  A  French 
correspondent  told  me  he  had  heard  that 
de  Gaulle  was  going  to  make  an  Important 
speech  at  3  o’clock,  that  the  speech  was  al¬ 


ready  being  written,  and  that  it  was  ger 
,  erally  understood  it  was  about  the  armlstl^ 

^  It  was  about  2:30  or  2:45  when  you  aaa  I 
returned  to  the  office  together.  Gud^rod 
was  oii  the  telephone  as  we  came  ip.  He 
said:  “The  office  (meaning  the  office  in  the 
Incoming  Service)  has  Just  had  a  Kasti  from 
the  Plensburg  radio  about  the^rmistice.” 
He  was  then  getting  the  trai^ript  of  the 
message.  He  said:  “The  Gej^an  Govern¬ 
ment  has  broadcast  the  factyW  the  armistice 
to  all  its  armed  forces  eyerywhere,  telling 
them  to  cease  operation^And  ordering  sub¬ 
marines  and  shipping  JD  the  nearest  allied 
ports  to  surrender.” 

It  was  then  that  Xou  attempted  to  tele¬ 
phone  General  Allei^t  his  office  and  to  reach 
Colonel  Warden  l^hls  office.  Both  attempts 
were  unsucc 

You  then  wj<)t  downstairs  to  the  office  of 
Lt.  Col.  R.  Merrick,  American  chief  cen¬ 
sor.  I  sta^d  in  the  office  until  Gudebrod 
had  flnishjEd  writing  down  the  text  of  the 
Plensburg  broadcast.  I  then  came  down¬ 
stairs  afid  found  you  talking  to  Merrick  in 
his  gffee.  I  handed  Merrick  the  written 
if  the  German  broadcast, 
le  read  it  and  as  I  remember  his  reply, 
said:  ‘‘I  can’t  help  it,  who  is  announcing 
:  armistice  and  when.  The  Shaef  release 
date  still  stands.  There  is  nothing  I  can  do 
about  it.”  You  replied:  “But  how  can  there 
be  any  longer  question  of  military  security, 
since  the  Germans  themselves  have  an¬ 
nounced  it?”  He  said:  “That  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it.” 

You  then  said :  “All  right,  but  I  give  you 
warning  now  I  am  going  to  release  the  story, 
I  see  no  further  reason  for  Shaef  to  with¬ 
hold  it.” 

I  don’t  remember  exactly  Merrick’s  reply, 
but  it  was  something  to  the  effect:  “You  do 
as  you  please.” 

Merrick  later  told  me  that  he  believed  you 
had  already  transmitted  all  or  part  of  the 
story  before  you  ever  came  down  there,  and 
I  assured  him  that  that  was  not  so,  that  it  was 
only  after  hearing  the  Plensburg  broadcast 
and  after  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  General 
Allen  and  Colonel  Warden  that  you  had 
come  down  to  see  him,  not  a  word  had  gone 
before  that  time. 

We  then  came  upstairs  again  and  you  be¬ 
gan  telephoning. 

Relman  Morin. 

SIDNEY  HILLMAN — ARTICLE  FROM 
THE  ADVANCE 

[Mr.  MEAD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
^have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
i^Labor  Statesman.”  printed  in  the  July  15, 
edition  of  the  publication  the  Advance, 
ch  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

THE \pARL  HARBOR  REPORT— EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 

[Mr.  L\cas  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  print^l  in  the  Record  the  following  edi¬ 
torials  comrifcntlng  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  re¬ 
port:  An  edita^al  entitled  “The  Last  Word,” 
published  in  tl^B  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  July  22,  1946;^m  editorial  entitled  “Pearl 
Harbor  Findings,”  J^blished  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star  o^uly  21,  1946;  an  edito¬ 
rial  entitled  “The  Congressional  Finding  on 
the  Pearl -Harbor  Disasfl^,”  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  July  2Xl946:  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “The  Peart^Harbor  Report,” 
published  in  the  New  YorJ^  *mes  of  July  21, 
1946,  which  appear  in  the  Ap^ndix.) 

FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OP\tHE  WAR 
SHIPPING  ADMINISTRATIONV  EDITO¬ 
RIAL  PROM  ST.  LOUIS  POST-dtePATCH 


[Mr.  AIKEN  asked  and  obtained  l^e  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorliL  en¬ 
titled  “WSA’s  Floundering  Figures,”  Sh¬ 
ushed  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July 
19,  1946,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 
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SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  imt  present. 

Tnte  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  SeWeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Membertu  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 


were — yeas> 

14,  nays  153,  not  voting  163 

as  follows: 

^oll  No.  230  r 

Abernethy 

•S»EAS— 114 
GamBie 

Pickett 

Allen,  Ill. 

GavinX 

Plttenger 

Allen,  La. 

Gibson  \ 

Plumley 

Andersen, 

Gifford  \ 

Poage 

H.  Carl 

Goodwin  \ 

Price,  Fla. 

Andresen, 

Gwynne,  lo^. 

Rankin 

August  H. 

Hall,  \ 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Arnold 

Edwin  Arthur 

teees,  Kans. 

Barden 

Hancock 

lUch 

Barrett,  Wj-o. 

Harris 

RlWey 

Bell 

Henry 

RoBertson, 

Bennett,  Mo. 

Hess 

N.^k. 

Bolton 

Hobbs 

RobsioU,  Ky. 

Brehm 

Hoeven 

Rodgersljpa. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holmes,  Mass. 

Roe,  Mdi\ 

Bfick 

Hope 

Schwabe,  Mto. 

Buffett 

Horan 

Schwabe,  OK(a. 

Butler 

Jenkins 

Scrivner  Tt 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Jennings 

Sharp  ^ 

Carlson 

Jensen 

Smith.  Ohio 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Ill. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Chlperfleld 

Jones 

Stevenson 

Church 

Jonkman 

Taber 

Clason 

Kearney 

Talle 

Cole,  Mo. 

Knutson 

Tarver 

Colmer 

Lanham 

Taylor- — 

Crosser 

Latham 

Tlbbott 

Cunningham 

Lea 

Towe 

Curtis 

LeCompte 

Wadsworth 

Dolliver 

Lewis 

Wasielewskl 

Dondero 

McGregor 

Welchel 

Doughton,  N.  C.  Martin,  Iowa 

Whitten 

Dworshak 

Mason 

Whittington 

Elliott 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Winstead 

Ellis 

Mills 

Winter 

Ellsworth 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Wolcott 

Elsaesser 

Murray,  Wis. 

Woodruff 

Elston 

Norblad 

Zimmerman 

Fellows 

Norrell 

Fisher 

Phillips 

Andrews,  Ala. 

NAYS— 153 
Grant,  Ala. 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Angell 

Grant,  Ind. 

O'Brien,  Mich. 

Arends 

Gregory 

O'Hara 

Auchlncloss 

Griffiths 

O'Neal  ' 

Bailey 

Gross 

Outland 

Bates,  Mass. 

Hagen 

Pace 

Bishop 

Harness,  Ind. 

Patman 

Blackney 

Havenner 

Patterson 

Bland 

Hays 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Bloom 

Healy 

P*ratt 

Bonner 

Hedrick 

Price,  Ill.  ' 

Brooks 

Herter 

Rabaut 

Brown,  Ga. 

Heselton 

Rains 

Buchanan 

Hinshaw 

Ramey 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Howell 

Reed,  Ill. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Huber 

Resa 

Camp 

Hull 

Richards 

Carnahan 

Jarman 

Riley 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Robertson,  Vaf 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Rogers,  Fla.y" 
Rogers,  M§tt. 

Chelf 

Judd 

Clements 

Kee 

Rogers.  ^'Y. 

D’Alesandro 

Keefe 

Rowan jr 
Ryter^ 

Davis 

Kelley.  Pa. 

D'Ewart 

Kelly,  ni. 

Sad^skl 

Dirksen 

King 

Saafcer 

Domengeaux 

Kinzer 

Sjivage 

Douglas.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

^hafer 

Douglas,  Ill. 

Kopplemann  . 

i^heppard 

Eberharter 

Kunkel 

Sikes 

Engle,  Calif. 

Landis  /.  ' 

Simpson,  III. 

Ervin 

Lane  / 

Smith, Maine 

Fallon 

Larcade  , 

Smith,  Va. 

Feighan 

LeFevre  i 

Spence 

Fenton 

Lemke.' 

Springer 

Fernandez 

Lesiq,^! 

Starkey 

Flannagan 

Llnlt' 

Stefan 

Fogarty 

Lvji 

Sullivan 

Folger 

McConnell 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Porand' 

•McCormack 

Thom 

Fulton 

^'McCowen 

Thomas.  Tex. 

Gardner 

'  McDonough 

Thomason 

Gathings 

Madden 

Trimble 

Gearhart  / 

Manasco 

Voorhis,  Calif. 

Geelan  / 

Martin,  Mass. 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Gillette^ 

Mathews 

Vursell 

Gillie/- 

May 

Walter 

Gorafc- 

Michener 

Weaver 

GorSki 

Monroney 

Wilson 

Graham 

Murdock 

AA'olverton,  N.  J 

Granger 

Neely 

Woodhouse 
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Adams 

Engel,  Mich. 

Marcantonlo 

Almond 

Flood 

Merrow 

Anderson,  Calif.  Fuller 

Miller,  calif. 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Gallagher 

Morgan 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Gary 

Morrison 

Baldwin.  N.  Y. 

Gerlach 

Mundt 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Gillespie 

Norton 

Barry 

Gordon 

O'Konskl 

Bates.  Ky. 

Gossett 

O'Toole 

Beall 

Granahan 

Patrick 

Beckworth 

Green 

Peterson,  G^t^' 

Bender 

Gwinn,  N.  Y. 

Pfeifer 

Bennet,  N.  Y. 

Hale 

Philbln 

Biemiller 

Hall, 

Ploeser 

Boren 

Leonard  W. 

Powell 

Boykin 

Halleck 

Priest 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Hand 

Quinn,  N.  Y. 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Hare 

Rabin 

Brumbaugh 

Harless,  Arlz. 

Randolph 

Bryson 

Hart 

Rayfiel 

Buckley 

Hartley 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bui  winkle 

Hebert 

Rivers 

Bunker 

Heffernan 

Robinson,  Utah 

Campbell 

Hendricks 

Rockwell 

Canfield 

Hill 

Roe,  N.  Y. 

Cannon.  Fla. 

Hoch 

Rooney 

Celler 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Russell 

Chenoweth 

Hoffman,  Pa. 

Sabath 

Clark 

Holifield 

Sheridan 

Clevenger 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Short 

Clippinger 

Hook 

Simpson,  Pa, 

Cochran 

^Izac 

Slaughter 

^offee 

Jackson 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Xole,  Kans. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Sparkman 

OBle,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Stewart  ^ 

Cmnbs 

Kean 

Stigler  > 

CooWy 

Kefauver 

Stockman 

CoopJk 

Keogh 

Sumner.  HD/ 

Corbet^ 

Kerr 

Sundstron^*' 

Courtn^t 

Kilburn 

Talbot 

Cox  Xk. 

Kilday 

Thomas  N.  J. 

Cravens  \ 

Klein 

Tolan  ^ 

Crawford  X 

LaFollette 

Tories 

Curley  > 

.  Luce 

Traynor 

Daughton,  Va.  ^udlow  Vinson 

Dawson  Iwnch  Welch 

De  Lacy  Mtoehee  i/West 

Delaney,  Mcfalnchey  ,/  White 

James  J.  McRyzie  ^  Wickersham 

Delaney,  McMilten,  S.  C.  Wlgglesvrorth 

John  J,'  McMllll^lll,  Wolfenden,  Pa, 

Dingell  Mahon,^.  Wood 

Doyle  Maloij^  \  Worley 

Drewry  Mankln 

Durham  Mansfield, 

Earthman  .Mont,  ^ 

Eaton  ^ansfleld,  Te.x,^ 

So  the  ar^todment  was  rejoKted. 

The  Cl^k  announced  the>>^llowing 
pairs:  /  ^ 

Genejral  pairs  until  further  noti^: 

Mr.  ^art  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.-tSparkman  with  Mr.  Simpson  of  ^Bn- 
syl^nia.  ^ 

fix.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Ploeser.  ^ 

y^Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Talbot.  ® 

^  Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  Izac  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Holmes  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Mr.  Sheridan  with  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mrs.  Norton  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Eaton. 

Mr.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Mansfield  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Cole  of 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Wood  with  Mr.  Hartley. 

Mr.  Pfeifer  with  Mr.  Clevenger. 

Mr.  Lynch  with  Mr.  Brumbaugh. 

Mr.  McGlinchey  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Bradley  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Priest  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Almond  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Engel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  John  J.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Mundt. 

Mr.  Heffernan  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Kefauver  with  Mr.  Canfield. 

Mr.  Bradley  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Reece 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr!  Green  with  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hall. 

Mr.  Quinn  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Clippinger. 

Mr.  Wickersham  with  Mr.  Bennet  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  O’Toole  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  I'lood  with  Mr.  Merrow. 


Mr.  Rabin  with  Mr  Cole  of  New  York,  j 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  McMlllen  of  Illinois 
Mr.  Barry  with  Mr.  Chenoweth.  / 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Rockwell.  f 
Mr.  Somers  of  New  York  with  Mr.  C^wford. 
Mr.  Doyle  with  Mr.  Wiggleswortiy^ 

Mr.  Randolph  with  Mr.  Gerlach.  <•  ’ 

Mr.  Hook  with  Mr.  Welch.  /' 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Gwinn,i5f  New  York. 
Mr.  Rayfiel  with  Mr.  Campliell. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Wolfenden 
of  Pennsylvania.  y 

Mr.  Klein  with  Mr.  Hand. 

Mr.  James  J.  Delaney  .iwith  Miss  Sumner  of 
Illinois.  / 

Mr.  Cooper  with  ^s.  Luce. 

Mr.  Jackson  withAlr.  Hale. 

Mr.  DeLacy  wi^  Mr.  Kean. 

Mr.  Gordon  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  • 

Mr.  Miller  of'  California  with  Mi-.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Bland,  Mr.  Thom,  and  Mr.  Gear¬ 
hart  changed  their  votes  from  “yea”  to 
“nay.’V 

Tb^  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as .above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
.me  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken ;  a-nd  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Ohio) 
there  were — ayes  115,  noes  9. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

BILLIONS  FOR  BRITAIN— NONE  FOR 
AMPUTEES 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Tuesday  there  came  to  the 
Capitol  a  group  of  fine-looking,  intelli¬ 
gent  young  Americans,  every  one  men¬ 
tally  alert,  in  fine  physical  condition 
except  that  everyone  of  them  had  in  the 
service  of  his  country  lost  a  limb  or  a 
part  of  a  limb.  And  what  were  they 
here  for? 

They  were  here  asking  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  wlaieh  has  spent  hun¬ 
dreds  of  billions  of  dollars  upon  schemes 
conceived  by  the  fuzzy-brained  New 
Dealers,  aid  them  in  procuring  especially 
equipped  vehicles  which  would  enable 
Them  to  get  to  and  from  their  homes  and 
^e  jobs  which  they  either  had  secured 
oiijhad  prospects  of  securing,  thus  ren- 
de^pg  the  task  of  supporting  themselves 
and^eir  dependents  more  certain. 

It  is^trange  indeed  that  it  should  be 
necessafk  for  any  g:roup  of  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  who%ad  sacrificed  so  much  to  come 
to  Washii^on  on  a  mission  so  meri¬ 
torious.  Tii^<;e  has  been  no  organized 
newspaper  pr8»aganda  spent  to  further 
the  legislation^or  which  they  were 
asking.  The  in^mationalists  and  one 
worlders  do  not  seim  interested. 

Britain,  prior  to  snd  during  the  last 
war,  spent  some  $12iM0,000  convincing 
Americans  they  shoulo^fight  that  war 
and,  after  it  was  over,  fcve  her  other 
billions  in  order  to  establish  world  trade 
from  which  she  was  the  pri%ipal  bene¬ 
ficiary. 

No  one  knows  how  many  mifiions  or 
billions  were  spent  prior  to,  duni^,  and 
subsequent  to  this  war  to  extract^other 
billions  of  dollars  from  the  Amei^an 
taxpayer  and  divert  it  into  channels 
which  we  are  told  promote  foreign  trade. 
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foreign  trade”  are  wonderful  words 
and.'^o  far  as  the  average  citizen  can  see, 
foreign,  trade  means  dollars  and  millions 
of  doll^  for  a  few  engaged  in  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  It  means  more  postwar 
millionaire 

There  is  Naturally  and  rightly  a  great 
deal  of  sympVhy  for  these  young  men 
who  are  suffernag  handicaps  because  of 
sacrifices  madeNfi  the  service  of  our 
country  and  it  ia.  more  than  passing 
strange  that  those\i’ho  were  so  intent 
upon  propagandizing-  us  into  the  war 
failed  prior  to  the  war  \p  count  the  cost, 
if  the  cost  of  such  a  wa^an  be  counted, 
and  to  make  provision  im-  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  were  certain  to  be^juined  by  it, 
or  whose  chances  of  successihave  been 
lessened  by  the  sacrifices  theVmade  to 
win  it.  \ 

Billions  for  Britain;  billions  foi;  Rus¬ 
sia;  billions  for  France  and  China-^for 
every  nation  and  every  cause  that  \ay 
be  suggested  by  the  internationalists^ 
but  a  strange  lassitude  and  inactio^ 
when  it  comes  to  taking  care  of  Ameri-  '■ 
cans  here  at  home  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  return;  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  left  behind  in  foreign  lands 
a  limb  or  a  part  of  a  limb,  the  loss  of 
which  prevents  them  from  competing 
with  the  rest  of  us  upon  an  equal  footing. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  internationalists 
and  the  “one  world”  advocates  who  al¬ 
ways  remind  us  we  are  dependent  upon 
Britain;  who  are  always  telling  us  that 
England  is  our  first  line  of  defense;  who 
always  insist  that  without  England  we 
as  a  nation  would  be  wiped  out,  turn 
their  attention,  now  that  the  real  fight¬ 
ing  is  over,  just  for  a  moment  from  their 
international  schemes  and  do  justice  to 
these  young  men  whose  representatives 
appeared  here  yesterday,  and  to  the 
other  young  men  and  women  who  served 
us  so  faithfully,  so  courageously,  and  at 
such  tremendous  sacrifice  in  the  war 
which  saved  the  British  Empire  from 
destruction. 

War  was  the  goal  of  the  internation¬ 
alists.  They  have  had  it.  Now  let  them 
come  forth  and  assist  in  passing  legis¬ 
lation  which  will,  in  part  at  least  but 
in  very  small  part,  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  assisted  in  winning  that  war. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  had  faith  in, 
America  and  in  her  ability  to  defem 
herself  and  her  institutions  from  a«y 
enemy,  from  any  combination  of  jme- 
mies.  I  am  one  of  those  who  tod^  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  interests  of  Ame^a  and 
her  people  should  be  given  first  con¬ 
sideration  and,  had  I  my  w^  I  would 
have  our  counting  first,  t^e  care  of 
every  unfortunate,  needy American  be¬ 
fore  alining  ourselves  vnKh  their  group 
which  in  the  Old  Worlds  playing  power 
politics;  establishing yonce  more  a  bal- 
ance-of-power  alin^ent. 

The  gift  of  appa^imately  $4,000,000,- 
000  to  Great  Brijliain  means  either  that 
we  take  our  nface  by  her  side  as  her 
ally,  join  he^n  every  quarrel  and  every 
war  in  whiop  she  may  become  involved 
or  that,  R^ve  Intend  to  hold  ourselves 
out  as  fsifr  and  impartial,  we  give  pro¬ 
portionate  sums  to  Russia,  France, 
China — to  every  other  country  which 
may  be  persuaded  to  ask  us  for  aid. 
Either  course  means  a  surrender  of  a 
part  of  our  sovereignty,  a  loss  of  our 


freedom;  of  national  independence  and 
action;  a  partnership  and  military  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  British  Empire;  committed 
to  follow  her  in  all  her  imperialistic  poli¬ 
cies  or  if  she  so  decides,  give  support  to 
her  socialistic  schemes. 

Why  not  retain  our  own  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  our  own  independence  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs;  keep  ourselves  in¬ 
vincible;  maintain  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  as  the  most  powerful  Nation  we 
can  determine  the  course  of  world  events 
by  our  ability  to  decide  world  issues 
which  concern  us  by  calling  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  would-be  aggressor  nations  to 
our  power. 

Here  at  home  let  us  first  take  care  of 
our  own  and,  when  caring  for  our  own, 
let  us  first  give  consideration  to  those 
young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
returned  either  with  mind  affected  or 
physically  handicapped. 

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Koerber,  its  assistant  enrolling 
^lerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  insists 
its  amendments  to  the  joint  reso-  : 
^n  (H.  J.  Res.  305)  entitled  “Joint' 
res^tion  providing  for  membership  ajid 
Dation  by  the  United  States  ip  the 
UniteeP^ations  Educational,  Scieptific, 
and  CulC^al  Organization,  and  authoriz¬ 
ing  an  Itopropriation  therefor,”  dis¬ 
agreed  to  Iw  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  ^ed  by  the  H^e  on  the 
disagreeing  vO^s  of  thej^fwo  Houses 
thereon,  and  a^ints  Mrf  Murray,  Mr. 
Tunnell,  and  MrNBRiDcjpS  to  be  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part\f  the  Senate. 

The  message  also^nounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  toHHfe  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the.’bill  1717)  entitled 
“An  act  for  the^evelopm^t  and  control 
of  atomic  energy,”  requestsSa  conference 
with  the  Hoi/Se  on  the  disagWeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  an\appoints 
Mr.  McAWhon,  Mr.  Johnson^  Colo¬ 
rado,  Mg.  Russell,  Mr.  Vandenbh^,  and 
Mr.  i^sTiN  to  be  the  conferees  oV  the 
.part^f  the  _ 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair  ! 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following  i 
conferees;  Messrs.  May,  Thomason,  ' 
Brooks,  Clason,  and  Thomas  of  New 
Jersey. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HEALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  2142)  to 
provide  for  two  heads  of  departments  of 
military  science  and  tactics  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to^ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali/ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follov 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Boarc^f  Edu¬ 
cation  is  hereby  authorized  to  es^bllsh  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  Distric^^f  Colum¬ 
bia  two  positions,  each  with  y  title  “head 
of  department  of  military  sci^ce  and  tac¬ 
tics.”  Persons  shall  be  api^inted  or  pro¬ 
moted  to  such  positions  in^ccordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Di^rlct  of  Columbia 
Teachers’  Salary  Act  1945,  as  amended, 
and  shall  be  entitlecU-Co  receive  salaries  at 
the  same  rate  as  of  departments  as¬ 

signed  to  salary  cl^  17  of  the  salary  sched¬ 
ules  set  forth  in^tle  I  of  said  act. 

Sec.  2.  'That  Jme  act  entitled  “An  act  to 
provide  for  thfe  payment  of  a  military  in¬ 
structor  for  tfie  high-school  cadets  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Dismet  of  Columbia,”  approved  June 
4,  1935,  IsJiereby  repealed. 

.r 

Mr.^vHEALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
preset  time  instruction  in  the  high 
scljdbls  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
n^iitary  science  is  being  given  by  teach- 
gts  in  the  high  school  system.  In  the 
.'colored  schools  as  well  as  in  the  white 
schools  one  teacher  is  acting  as  head  of 
the  department  of  military  science  and 
receiving  no  additional  pay  therefor. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  department  of  military  science  and 
tactics  in  the  high  schools  and  creates 
two  positions,  each  with  the  title  of  head 
of  that  department.  This  would  mean 
that  the  teacher,  who  is  given  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  formulating  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  program,  would  receive  compen¬ 
sation  comparable  to  that  received  by 
heads  of  other  departments  in  the  school 
system. 

The  bill  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
local  board  of  education  as  well  as  the 
District  Commissioners.  The  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  unanimously 
recommends  its  adoption. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEALY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Is  there  anything  com¬ 
pulsory  about  the  military  training? 

Mr.  HEALY.  This  does  not  change 
the  features  of  the  military-training  pro¬ 
ram  in  the  high  schools.  It  merely  pro¬ 
ves  for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
ol^Iilitary  Science  and  two  department 
he^. 

mNP’HARA.  Is  the  military  training 
optiona^ith  the  students? 

Mr.  injALY.  That  is  left  the  way  it  is 
now.  I  ani  not  acquainted  with  whether 
It  is  optiomd  or  compulsory. 

The  bill  w^ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  readme  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  t\reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

INCREASING  SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES 
OF  BOARD  OF^DUCATION 

Mr.  HEALY.  Mr.  S^teaker,  I  call-up 
the  bill  (S.  2352)  to  auutorize  increases 
in  the  salary  rates  of  t^hers,  school 
officers,  and  other  empl(^es  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the^istrict  of 
Columbia  whose  pay  is  fixed  acd  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  District  of  ColumbiEKfeach- 
ers’  Salary  Act  of  1945,  as  amend^L  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ^  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com^t- 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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AN  ACT 

For  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  DECLAEATION  OF  POLICY 

4  Section  1.  (a)  Findings  and  Declaration. — Ee- 

5  search  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear  chain 

6  reaction  have  attained  the  stage  at  which  the  release  of 

7  atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale  is  practical.  The  sig- 

8  nificance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  military  purposes  is  evident. 

9  The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes 

10  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  political  structures  of  today 

11  cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  a  field  in  which  unknown 


2 


1  factors  are  involved.  Therefore,  any  legislation  will  neces- 

2  sarily  be  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is  rea- 

3  sonable  to  anticipate,  however,  that  tapping  this  new  source 

4  of  energy  will  cause  profound  changes  in  our  present  way 

5  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pohcy 

6  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  subject  at  aU 

7  times  to  the  paramount  objective  of  assuring  the  common 

8  defense  and  security,  the  development  and  utilization  of 

9  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  directed  to- 

10  ward  improving  the  public  welfare,  increasing  the  standard 

11  of  living,  strengthening  free  competition  in  private  enter- 

12  prise,  and  promoting  world  peace. 

13  (b)  PuEPOSE  OF  Act. — It  is  the  pui'pose  of  this  Act  to 

14  effectuate  the  pohcies  set  out  in  section  1  (a)  by  providing, 

15  among  others,  for  the  following  major  programs  relating  to 

16  atomic  energy : 

17  (1)  ^  program  of  assisting  and  fostering  private  re- 

18  search  and  development  to  encourage  maximum  scientific 

19  progress ; 

20  (2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific  and  technical 

21  information  which  wiU  permit  the  dissemination  of  such  in- 

22  formation  to  encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the  sharing 

23  On  a  reciprocal  basis  of  information  concerning  the  practical 

24  industrial  application  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective 
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1  and  enforceable  safeguards  against  its  use  for  destructive 

2  purposes  can  be  devised; 

3  (3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  research  and 

4  development  to  assure  the  Government  of  adequate  scientific 

5  and  technical  accomplishment; 

6  (4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of  the  produc- 

7  tion,  ownership,  and  use  of  fissionable  material  to  assure 

8  the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  insure  the  broadest 

9  possible  exploitation  of  the  field ;  and 

10  (b)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  con- 

11  sistent  with  the  foregoing  policies  and  with  international 

12  arrangements  made  by  the  United  States,  and  which  will 

13  enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as  to  take 

14  further  legislative  action  as  may  hereafter  be  appropriate. 

15  ORGANIZATION 

16  Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Energy  Commission.— 

17  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic  Energy 

18  Commission  (herein  called  the  Commission) ,  which  shall  be 

19  composed  of  five  members  (1),  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  he  a 

20  representative  of  the  armed  forces.  Three  members  shah,  con- 

21  stitute  a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  President  shall 

22  designate  one  member  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

23  (2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by 

24  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

25  Senate.  In  submitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
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1  President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and  the  qualifications 

2  of  the  nominee.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the 

3  Commission  taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two  years 

4  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  upon  the 

5  expiration  of  such  two  years.  The  term  of  office  of  each 

6  member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  after  the  expiration 

7  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 

8  five  years,  except  that  (A)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  mem- 

9  hers  first  taking  office  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
19  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated 

11  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end 

12  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end 
18  of  five  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the 

14  end  of  seven  years,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 

15  and  (B)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 

16  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 

17  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 

18  term.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may  he  removed  by 

19  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 

20  in  office.  Each  member,  except  the  Cliairman,  shall  receive 

21  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum;  and  the 

22  Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500 

23  p02  annum.  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in 

24  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that  of  ' 

25  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
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1  (3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in 

2  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  or  any  duly 
3>  authorized  representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow- 

4  ers  in  any  ])lace.  The  Commission  shall  hold  such  meetings, 

5  conduct  such  hearings,  and  receive  such  reports  as  may  be 

6  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

7  (4)  There  are  hereby  estabhshed  within  the  Com- 

8  mission — 

9  (A)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  discharge  such 

10  of  the  administrative  and  executive  functions  of  the 

11  Commission  as  the  Commission  may  direct.  The  Gen- 

12  eral  Manager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 

13  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 

14  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

15  The  Commission  may  make  recommendations  to  the 

16  President  with  respect  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of 

17  the  General  Manager. 

18  (B)  a  Division  of  Besearch,  a  Division  of  Pro- 

19  duction,  a  Division  of  Engineering,  and  a  Division  of 

20  Military  Application.  Each  division  shall  be  under  the 

21  direction  of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

22  Commission,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 

23  of  $14,000  per  annum.  (2)T/ie  Director  of  the  Division 

24  of  Military  Application  shall  he  a  member  of  the 

25  armed  forces.  The  Commission  shah  require  each  such 
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1  division  to  exercise  such  of  the  Commission’s  powers 

2  under  this  Act  as  the  Commission  may  determine,  except 

3  that  the  authority  granted  under  section  3  (a)  of  this 

4  Act  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the  Division  of  Research. 

5  (b)  General  Advisory  Committee. — There  shall  be 

6  a  General  Advisorv  Committee  to  advise  the  Commission  on 

«/ 

7  scientific  and  technical  matters  relating  to  materials,  produc- 

8  tion,  and  research  and  development,  to  be  composed  of  nine 

9  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 

10  President.  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six 

11  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 

12  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 

13  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for 

14  the  remainder  of  such  term ;  and  ( 2 )  the  terms  of  office  of  the 

15  members  first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 

16  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 

17  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three 

18  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six  years, 

19  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Committee 

20  shall  designate  one  of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The 

21  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  every  calendar 

22  year.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  receive  a  per 

23  diem  compensation  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  in  meetings  or 

24  conferences,  and  all  members  shall  receive  their  necessary 
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traveling  or  other  expenses  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  Militaey  Liaison  Committee. — There  shall  be 
a  Military  Liaison  Committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  assigned 
thereto,  without  additional  compensation,  by  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy  in  such  number  as  they  may  determine. 
The  Commission  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  Committee 
on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the  Committee  deems  to 
relate  to  military  apphcations,  including  the  development, 
manufacture,  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  the  allocation  of 
fissionable  material  for  military  research,  and  the  control 
of  information  relating  to  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  Committee 
fully  informed  of  all  such  matters  before  it  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  keep  the  Commission  fully  informed  of  all  atomic 
energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The 
Committee  shall  have  authority  to  make  written  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Commission  on  matters  relating  to  military 
applications  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
If  the  Committee  at  any  .  time  concludes  that  any  action, 
proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Commission  on  such 
matters  is  adverse  to  the  responsibihties  of  the  Departments 
of  War  or  Navy,  derived  from  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties,  the  Committee  may  refer  such  action,  proposed 
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1  action,  or  failure  to  act  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy. 

2  If  eitlier  Secretary  concurs,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 

3  President,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

4  Appointment  of  Apmy  and  Navy  Officers. — 

5  Notirithsiinpdmg  the  provi.dnns  of  section  1222  of  the  Be- 

6  vised  Sfntiifes  (TJ.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  10,  sec.  570), 

7  section  212  of  the  Act  entitled  ^^An  Act  making  appropria- 

8  tions  for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  for 

9  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  for  other  pur- 

10  poses’,  approved  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C., 

11  1940  edition,  title  5,  sec.  59a),  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
1'4  An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive, 

13  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 

14  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and 

15  for  other  purposes”,  approved  July  31,  1894,  as  amended 

16  (TJ.  S.  C.,  1.940  editioii,  title  5,  sec.  62),  or  any  other  lam, 

17  not  to  exceed  two  active  or  retired  officers  of  the  Army  or 

18  the  Navy  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  members  of  the 

19  Commission,  and  any  active  or  retired  officer  of  the  Army 

20  or  the  Navy  may  serve  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Milv 

21  tary  Application  estahlished  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B)  of 

22  this  section,  without  prejudice  to  their  commissioned  status 

23  as  such  officers.  Any  such  officer  serving  as  a  member  of 
-'4:  the  Commission  or  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military 
-'5  Application  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from  the 
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United  States  as  such  officer,  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  such  'pay  and  the  compensation  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  (B),  as  the  case  may  be,  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Reseaecii  Assistance. — The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in  such  manner  as 
to  insure  the  continued  conduct  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  fields  specified  below  by  private  or 
public  institutions  or  persons  and  to  assist  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  in  such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  arrangements  (including 
contracts,  agreements,  (4)grants  in  aidj  and  loans)  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development  activities  relating  to — 

(1)  nuclear  processes; 

(2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic  energ3q 
including  processes,  materials,  and  devices  related  to 
such  production ; 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  ma¬ 
terials  for  medical,  biological,  health,  or  military  pur¬ 
poses  ; 

(4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  ma¬ 
terials  and  processes  entailed  in  the  production  of  such 

S.  1717 - 2 
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1  materials  for  all  other  purposes,  including  industrial 

2  uses ;  and 

3  (5)  the  protection  of  health  during  research  and 

4  production  activities. 

5  The  Commission  may  make  such  arrangements  without  re- 

6  gard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Eevised 

7  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by 

8  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest 

9  of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing 

10  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  may 

11  make  partial  and  advance  payments  under  such  arrange- 

12  ments,  and  may  make  available  for  use  in  connection  there- 

13  with  such  of  its  e(|uipment  and  facilities  as  it  may  deem 

14  desirable.  Such  arrangements  shall  contain  such  provisions 

15  to  protect  health,  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  and 

16  other  hazards  to  life  or  property,  and  to  require  the  report- 

17  ing  and  to  permit  the  inspection  of  work  performed  there- 

18  under,  as  the  Commission  may  determine;  but  shall  not 

19  contain  any  provisions  or  conditions  which  prevent  the 

20  dissemination  of  scientific  or  technical  information,  except 

21  to  the  extent  such  dissemination  is  prohibited  by  law. 

22  (b)  Eeseaecii  by  the  Commission. — The  Commis- 

23  sion  is  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct,  through  its  own 

24  facilities,  activities  and  studies  of  the  types  specified  in  sub- 

25  section  (a)  above. 
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PRODUCTION  OP  FISSIONABLE  MATERIAL 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Deehstition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  “produce”,  when  used  in  relation  to  fissionable  material, 
means  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material, 
as  distinguished  from  source  materials  as  defined  in  section 
5  (b)  (1),  or  to  separate  fissionable  material  from  other 
substances  in  which  such  -material  may  he  contained  or  to 
produce  new  fissionalfle  material. 

(b)  Peohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  own  any  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material 
or  for  any  person  to  produce  fissionable  material,  except  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  OwNEESinp  AND  Opeeation  OF  Peodijction 
Facilities. — 

(1)  OwNEEsnip  OF  Peoduction  Facilities. — 
The  Commission  (5),  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  shall  he  the  exclusive  owner  of  all 
facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  other 
than  facihties  which  (A)  are  useful  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  activities  in  the  fields  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  3,  and  (B)  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  have  a  potential  production  rate  ade¬ 
quate  to  enable  the  operator  of  such  facilities  to  produce 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  a  sufficient  quantity 
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of  fissionable  material  to  produce  an  atomic  bomb  or 
any  other  atomic  weapon. 

(2)  Opeeation  of  the  commission’s  peoduc- 
TiON  FACipiTiES. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  produce  or  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  in  its  own  facilities.  To  the  extent 
deemed  necessaiy,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
or  to  continue  in  effect,  c(intracts  with  persons  obh- 
gating  them  to  produce  fissionable  material  in  facili¬ 
ties  owned  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  also 
authorized  to  enter  into  research  and  development  con¬ 
tracts  authorizing  the  contractor  to  produce  fissionable 
material  in  facilities  owned  by  the  Commission  to  the 
extent  that  the  production  of  such  fissionable  material 
may  be  incident  to  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  under  such  contracts.  Any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provisions 
(A)  prohibiting  the  contractor  with  the  Commission 
from  subcontracting  any  part  of  the  work  he  is  obligated 
to  perform  under  the  contract,  (fiyexcept  as  authorized 
by  the  Commission,  and  (B)  obligating  the  contractor 
to  make  such  reports  to  the  Commission  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  his  activities 
under  the  contract,  to  submit  to  frequent  inspection  by 
employees  of  the  Commission  of  all  such  activities,  and 
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to  comply  with  all  safety  and  security  regulations  which 
may  he  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Any  contract 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Eevised  Statutes  (U.  S.  0.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon 
certification  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security, 
or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably 
practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may  be 
made  under  such  contracts.  The  President  shall  deter¬ 
mine  at  least  once  each  year  the  quantities  of  fissionable 
material  to  he  ]>roduced  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Operation  of  other  production  facili¬ 
ties. — Fissionable  material  may  be  produced  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  research  and  development  activities  in  facilities 
which,  under  paragraph  (1)  above,  are  not  required  to 
be  owned  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Irradiation  of  Materials. — For  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  radioactive  materials,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  (7)is  and  persons  Jaiofidly  producing  or  utilizrnfj  fis¬ 
sionable  material  are  authorized  to  expose  materials  of  any 
kind  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  producing 
or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

'  (e)  Manufacture  of  Production  Facilities.— 

Unless  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no 
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1  person  may  manufacture,  produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any 

2  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material.  Licenses 

3  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  sucli  procedures  as  the 

4  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish  and  shall  be  issued  in 

5  accordance  with  such  standards  and  upon  sucfi  conditions  as 

6  will  restrict  the  production  and  distribution  of  such  facilities 

7  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Nothing 

8  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  such 

9  manufacture,  production,  transfer,  or  acquisition  incident  to 

10  or  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development  activities  in  the 

11  United  States  of  the  types  specified  in  section  3,  or  to  prohibit 

12  the  Commission  from  manufacturing  or  producing  such  facil- 

13  ities  for  its  own  use. 

11  CONTROL  OF  MATERIALS 

15  Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  Materials.— 

16  (1)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “fis- 

17  sionable  material”  means  plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the 

18  isotope  235,  any  other  material  which  the  Commission 

19  determines  to  be  capable  of  releasing  substantial  quantities 

20  of  energy  through  nuclear  chain  reaction  of  the  material,  or 

21  any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of  the  foregoing; 

22  but  does  not  include  source  materials,  as  defined  in  section 

23  5  (b)  (1). 

21  (2)  Government  ownership  of  all  fissionable 

25  MATERIAL. — All  right,  title,  and  interest  within  or  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  or  to  any  fissionable 
material,  now  or  hereafter  produced,  shall  be  the  property 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  he  vested  in 
the  Commission  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  Any  person  owning 
any  interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  owning  any  interest  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  at  the  time  when  such  material  is  hereafter  determined 
to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or  who  lawfully  produces  any 
fissionable  material  incident  to  privately  financed  research 
or  development  activities,  shall  be  paid  just  compensation 
therefor.  The  Commission  may,  by  action  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  below,  authorize  any  such 
person  to  retain  possession  of  such  fissionable  material,  but 
no  person  shall  have  any  title  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

( 3 )  Peohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
after  sixty  days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  (A) 
possess  or  transfer  any  fissionable  material,  except  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission,  or  (B)  export  from  or  import  into 
the  United  States  any  fissionable  material,  or  (C)  directly 
or  indirectly  engage  in  the  production  of  any  fissionable 
material  outside  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Disteibtjtion  of  fissionable  mateeial. — 
Without  prejudice  to  its  continued  ownership  thereof,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  distribute  fissionable  material  (8), 
owned  by  it  with  or  without  charge,  to  appficants  requesting 
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1  sucb  material  {A)  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  development 

2  activities  either  independently  or  under  contract  or  other 

3  armng-ement  with  the  Commission,  (B)  for  use  in  medical 

4  therapy,  or  (C)  for  use  pnrsnant  to  a  license  issued  under  the 

5  anthoritv  of  section  7.  Such  material  shall  he  distributed  in 

6  such  quantities  and  on  such  terms  that  no  applicant  will  he 

7  enabled  to  obtain  an  amount  sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb 

8  or  other  military  weapon.  The  Commission  is  directed  to 

9  distribute  sufficient  fissionable  material  to  permit  the  con- 

10  duct  of  widespread  independent  research  and  development 

11  activity,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  deter- 

12  mining  the  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  he  distributed, 

13  the  Commission  shall  make  such  provisions  for  its  own  needs 

14  and  for  the  conservation  of  fissionable  material  as  it  may 

15  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  national  interest  for  the 

16  future  development  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall 

17  not  distribute  any  material  to  any  applicant,  and  shall  recall 

18  any  distributed  material  from  any  applicant,  who  is  not 

19  equipped  to  observe  or  wlio  fails  to  observe  such  safety 

20  standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from 

21  explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  property  as  may  be 

22  established  by  the  Commission,  or  who  uses  such  material 

23  in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in  a 

24  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 

(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase  or  other- 
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wise  acquire  any  fissionable  material  or  any  interest  therein 
outside  the  United  States,  or  any  interest  in  facilities  for  the 
production  of  fissionable  material,  or  in  real  property  on 
which  such  facilities  are  located,  without  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Commission  that 
such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  a  showmg  that  advertising  is  not  rea¬ 
sonably  practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may 
be  made  under  contracts  for  such  purposes.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  further  authorized  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn, 
or  otherwise  acquire  any  interest  in  such  facilities  or  real 
property,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(b)  SouECE  Mateeials. — 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
‘‘source  material”  means  uranium,  thorium,  or  any  other 
material  which  is  determined  by  the  Commission,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to 
the  production  of  fissionable  materials;  but  includes  ores 
only  if  they  contain  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials 
in  such  concentration  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation 
determine  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  License  foe  teansfees  eequieed.— Unless 
authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no  person 

S.  1717 - 3 
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1  nia}'  transfer  or  deliver  (9)awl  nn  person  may  reeeive 

2  pHsaesaion  of  or  4+tle  to,  receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or 

3  export  from  the  United  States  any  source  material  after 

-1  removal  from  its  place  of  de])osit  in  nature,  except  that 

5  licenses  shall  not  he  re(|inred  for  (|nantities  of  source  nia- 

6  terials  which,  in  the  o})inion  of  the  (Nnmnission,  are  nnim- 

7  portant. 

8  (3)  Issuance  of  licenses— The  Commission  shall 

9  establish  such  standards  for  the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revoca- 

10  tion  of  licenses  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  adequate 

11  source  materials  for  production,  research,  or  development 
13  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  prevent  the  use  of  such 

13  materials  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  national  welfare. 

14  Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 

15  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish. 

10  (4)  Reporting. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to 

17  issue  such  regulations  or  orders  recpiiring  reports  of  owner- 

18  ship,  possession,  extraction,  refining,  shipment,  or  other  han- 

19  dling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  except 
30  that  such  reports  shall  not  he  recpiired  with  respect  to  (A) 

21  any  source  material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit 

22  in  nature,  or  (B)  quantities  of  source  materials  which  in  the 

23  opinion  of  the  Commission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting 

24  of  which  will  discourage  independent  prospecting  for  new 

25  deposits. 
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1  (5)  Acquisition. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and 

2  directed  to  purchase,  take,  requisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise 

3  acquire,  supplies  of  source  materials  or  any  interest  in  real 

4  property  containing  deposits  of  source  materials  to  the  extent 

5  it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

6  Any  purchase  made  under  this  paragraph  may  be  mftde 

7  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Ee- 

8  vised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification 

9  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 

10  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  show- 

11  ing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  partial 

12  and  advance  payments  may  be  made  thereunder.  The  Com- 

13  mission  may  establish  guaranteed  prices  for  aU  source  mate- 

14  rials  delivered  to  it  within  a  specified  time.  Just  compensa- 

15  tion  shall  be  made  for  any  property  taken,  requisitioned,’  or 

16  condemned  under  this  paragraph.  ’ 

17  (6)  Exploration. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to 

18  conducif  and  enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  exploratory 

19  operations,  investigations,  and  inspections  to  determine  the 

20  location,  extent,  mode  of  occurrence,  use,  or  conditions'’  of 

21  deposits  or  supplies  of  source  materials,  making  just  compen- 

22  sation  for  any  damage  or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Such 

f 

23  exploratory  operations  may  be  conducted  only  with  the 

24  consent  of  the  owner,  but  such  investigations  and  inspectio‘3’^ 

.  25  may  be  conducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 
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1  (7)  Public  lands. — All  uranium,  thorium,  and  all 

2  other  materials  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 

3  this  subsection  to  be  peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of 

4  fissionable  material,  contained,  in  whatever  concentration,  in 

5  deposits  in  the  public  lands  are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use 

6  of  the  United  States  -except  that  with  respect  te  any 

7  leeation,  entiWy  or  settlement  made  prier  te  the  date  of  enaet- 

8  meet  el  thia  Act  ne  reservation  shah  he  deemed  te  have  been 

reservation  would  deprive  any  person  of  any 

10  existing  or  hiehoate  rights  or  privileges  te  which  he  would 

11  otherwise  he  entitled  te  wetdd  ethcnvisc  enjey  subject 

12  to  valid  claims  existing  on  the  date  of-  the  enactment 

13  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  That  no  (lljporson 

14  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association,  which 

15  had  any  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  develop- 

16  ment  of  the  atomic  bomb  project,  may  benefit  by  any 

17  location,  entry,  or  settlement  upon  the  public  domain  made 

18  aftei  such  (12)persen  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or 

19  association  took  part  in  such  project  (13)un/ess  first  author- 

20  ized  so  to  do  by  the  Commission.  The  Secretary  of  the 

21  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  inserted  in  eveiy  patent,  conveyance, 

22  lease,  permit,  or  other  authorization  hereafter  granted  to  use 


23  the  public  lands  or  their  mineral  resources,  under  any  of  which 
21  there  might  result  the  extraction  of  any  materials  so  reserved, 
a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  such  materials, 
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whether  or  not  of  commercial  value,  together  with  the  right  of 
the  United  States  through  its  authorized  agents  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  prospect 
for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same,  making  just  compen¬ 
sation  for  any  damage  or  injirry  occasioned  thereby.  Any 
lands  so  patented,  conveyed,  leased,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
may  be  used,  and  any  rights  under  any  such  permit  or 
authorization  may  be  exercised;  as  if  no  reservation  of  such 
materials  had  been  made  under  this  subsection;  except  that, 
when  such  use  results  in  the  extraction  of  any  such  material 
from  the  land  in  quantities  which  may  not  be  transferred  or 
delivered  without  a  hcense  under  this  subsection,  such  ma¬ 
terial  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 

i 

mission  may  require  delivery  of  such  material  to  it  by  any 
possessor  thereof  after  such  material  has  been  separated  as 
such  from  the  ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If  the  Com¬ 
mission  requires  the  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  it  shall 
pay  to  the  person  mining  or  extracting  the  same,  or  to 
such  other  person  as  the  Commission  determines  to  be 
entitled  thereto,  such  sums,  including  profits,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  deems  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  discovery,  mining, 
development,  production,  extraction,  and  other  services  per¬ 
formed  with  respect  to  such  material  prior  to  such  delivery 
but  such  payment  shall  not  include  any  amount  on  account 
of  the  value  of  such  material  before  removal  from  its  place 
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1  of  deposit  in  nature.  If  the  Commission  does  not  require 

2  delivery  of  sncli  material  to  it,  the  reservation  made  pur- 

3  snant  to  this  paragraph  shall  he  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

4  (c)  Byproduct  Materials. — 

5  (1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 

6  “byproduct  material”  means  any  radioactive  material  (ex- 
I  cept  fissionable  material)  yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by 

8  exposure  to  the  radiation-  incident  to  the  processes  of  produc- 

9  ing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

10  (2)  DiSTRiBUTiON.—The  Commission  is  authorized 

11  to  distribute,  with  or  without  charge,  byproduct  materials 
13  to  applicants  seeking  such  materials  for  research  or  develop- 

13  ment  activity,  medical  th(uapy,  industrial  uses,  or  such  other 

14  useful  applications  as  may  he  developed.  In  distributing 

15  such  materials,  the  Commission  shall  give  preference  to 
36  applicants  proposing  to  use  such  materials  in  the  conduct  of 
31  •  research  and  development  activity  or  medical  therapy.  The 

18  Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  byproduct  materials  to 

19  any  applicant,  and  shall  recall  any  distributed  materials  from 

20  any  applicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails 

21  •  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health  as  may  he’ 

22  established  by  the  Commission  or  who  uses  such  materials 

23  in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or’ in  a 

24  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 

25  ■  ■  (d)  General  Provisions. — 
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(14m  Comnns^ft  ftel  rt  fiS8ion~ 

abie  e¥  sam’oe  laaleKal  to  pa^sea  toa  a  asa  wbiab  is  aal 
aadaa  ea  witoia  toe  jarisclietioa  el  ^be  4atoe4  toatos  ea 
to  aay  leroign  ge-ve^aaionlT 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  not — 

(^■i)  Distribute  any  fissionable  material  to  (i)  any 
person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under  or  irithin  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  U nited  States,  ( ti )  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment,  or  (in)  any  person  ivithin  the  United  States  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distrd)ution  of 
such  fissionable  material  to  .such  person  would  be  inimical 
to  the  common  defense  and  .security. 

(B)  Licen.se  any  per.son  to  tran.sfer  or  deliver,  re¬ 
ceive  po.sses.sion  of  or  title  to,  or  e.rport  from  the  bCniied 
States  any  source  material  if,  i)i  the  opinion  of  the  (bnn- 
mission,  the  i.s.suance  of  a  licen.se  to  .such  per.son  for  .such 
jmr po.se  ivould  be  inimicrd  to  the  common  defen.se  and 
security. 

(i5a^  4toe  Coainiissioii  toab  eflablisb  by  iegybatiea  a 
pfoecHliiro  by  wliioli  aay  ^aasea  wbe  is  dissatisfied  wbbv 
toe  distributiea  ee  yebisal  to  distribute^  te  biae  er  tbe  reeall 
freni  biae,-  el  aay  fissioaable  er  by^redaet  aiatetods  er  wit-b 
toe  issuaaoe,  relasaiy  ee  reeeeatiea  el  a  beease  to  baa  ler  tbe 
transfer  er  roeeij^t  el  searee  awteriais  aiay  ebtaia  a  retoew 
el  saeb  determiaatioii  by  a  beard  el  appeal  eeusisting  el  three 
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1  mcinbcrs  appointed  hy-  the  Gemmission.  5he 

2  hi  hs  diserctioii  review  and  revise  any  decision  el  sneh 

3  board  el  a-ppeal. 

4  MILITARY  APPLICATIONS  OF  ATOMIC 

5  ENERGY 

6  Sec.  6.  (a)  AuTiiomTY.— The  Commission  is  author- 

7  ized  to — 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  work  in  the  military  application  of  atomic 
energy;  and 

(2)  engage  in  the  production  of  atomic  bombs, 
atomic  bomb  parts,  or  other  military  weapons  utilizing 
fissionable  materials;  except  that  such  activities  shall  be 
carried  on  only  to  the  extent  that  the  express  consent 
and  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  obtained,  which  consent  and  direction  shall 
be  obtained  at  least  once  each  year. 

18  The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct  the  Commission 

19  to  deliver  such  (pumtities  of  (^17')  fission  able  mate- 

20  rials  or  weapons  to  the  armed  forces  for  such  use  as  he  deems 

21  necessary  in  tlie  interest  of  national  defense  (18)or  (2)  to 

22  authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  ac- 

23  quire  any  equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or 

24  atomic  enerfj'y  as  a  military  weapon. 
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(b)  Peotiibition. — ^It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  (19),  except  as  provided  in  section  6  (a),  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  produce,  transfer,  or  ac(|uire  any  e(pn])ment  or  device 
utilizing  fissional)le  material  or  atomic  energy  as  a  militar}^ 
weapon,  except  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Commission. 
Nothing  in  this  sul)section  shall  be  deemed  to  modify  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  or  to  proliibit  research  activi¬ 
ties  in  respect  of  military  weapons,  or  to  permit  the  export 
of  any  such  e(|uipment  or  dcAuce. 

UTILIZATION  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
Sec.  7.  (a)  License  Required.— It  shall  be  unlawful, 
except  as  provided  in  sections  5  (a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or 
6  (a),  for  any  person  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  export 
any  equipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  or  to  utilize  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  with  or  without  such  equipment  or  device,  except 
under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  issued  ])y  the  Com¬ 
mission  authorizing  such  manufacture,  production,  export,  or 
utilization.  No  license  may  permit  any  such  activity  if  fis¬ 
sionable  material  is  produced  incident  to  such  activity,  except 
as  provided  in  sections  3  and  4.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
equipment  or  devices  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material 
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1  or  atomic  energ}^  or  for  the  manufacture  or  use  of  equipment 

2  or  devices  for  medical  therapy. 

3  (b)  Report  to  Congress.— Whenever  in  its  opinion 

4  any  industrial,  commercial,  or  other  nonmilitary  use  of  fis- 

5  sionahle  material  or  atomic  energy  has  been  sufficiently 

6  developed  to  he  of  practical  value,  the  Commission  shall  pre- 

7  pare  a  report  to  the  President  stating  all  the  facts  with 

8  respect  to  such  use,  the  Commission’s  estimate  of  the  social, 

9  political,  economic,  and  international  effects  of  such  use  and 

10  the  Commission’s  recommendations  for  necessary  or  desirable 

11  supplemental  legislation.  The  President  shall  then  transmit 

12  this  report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  recommenda- 

13  tions.  'No  license  for  any  manufacture,  production,  export, 

14  or  use  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commission  under  this  section 

15  until  after  (1)  a  report  with  respect  to  such  manufacture, 

16  production,  export,  or  use  has  been  filed  with  the  Congress; 

17  and  (2)  a  period  of  ninety  days  in  which  the  Congress  was 

18  in  session  has  elapsed  after  the  report  has  been  so  filed.  In 

19  computing  such  period  of  ninety  days,  there  shall  be  excluded 

20  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of 

21  an  adjouniment  of  more  than  three  days. 

22  (c)  Issuance  of  Licenses.— After  such  ninety-day 

23  period,  unless  hereafter  prohibited  by  law,  the  Commission 

24  may  license  such  manufacture,  production,  export,  or  use  iii 

25  accordance  with  such  procedirres  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
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1  tions  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish  to  effectuate  the 

2  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 

3  directed  to  issue  hcenses  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  to 

4  supply  to  the  extent  available  appropriate  quantities  of 

5  fissionable  material  to  licensees  { 1 )  whose  proposed  activities 

6  will  serve  some  useful  purpose  proportionate  to  the  quantities 

7  of  fissionable  material  to  be  consumed;  (2)  who  are 

8  equipped  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to  protect  health 

9  and  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to 

10  life  or  property  as  the  Commission  may  establish;  and  (3) 

11  who  agree  to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such  tech- 

12  nical  information  and  data  concerning  their  activities  pursu- 

13  ant  to  such  licenses  as  the  Commission  ma}^  determine  neces- 

14  sary  to  encourage  similar  activities  by  as  many  licensees  as  pos- 

15  sible.  Each  such  license  shall  be  issued  for  a  specified  period, 

16  not  (20)to  exceed  less  than  one  year,  shall  be  revocable  at  any 

17  time  by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  such  })rocediires 

18  as  the  Commission  may  establish,  and  may  be  renewed  upon 

19  the  expiration  of  such  period.  Where  activities  under  any 

20  license  might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the  growth  of 

21  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful  competition,  or  other 

22  trade  position  inimical  to.  the  entry  of  new,  freely  competitive 

23  enterprises  in  the  field,  the  Commission  is  authorized  and 

24  directed  to  refuse  to  issue  such  hcense  or  to  establish  such 

25  conditions  to  prevent  these  results  as  the  Commission,  .in 
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1  consaltation  with  the  Attorney  General,  may  determine. 

2  The  Commission  shall  report  promptly  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 

3  eral  any  information  it  may  have  with  respect  to  any  utih- 

4  zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  which  appears 

5  to  have  these  results.  No  license  may  be  given  to  any 

6  person  for  activities  which  are  not  under  or  within  the 

7  jurisdiction  of  the  United  (21)r4rt4efi  or  States,  to  any  foreign 

8  government  (22),  or  to  any  person  within  the  United  States 

9  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coinniission ,  the  issuance  of  a  license 

10  to  such  person  would  he  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 

11  security. 

12  (d)  Bypeoduct  Powee. — If  energy  which  may  be 

13  utilized  is  produced  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 

14  such  energy  may  be  used  by  the  Commission,  transferred 

15  to  other  Government  agencies,  or  sold  to  public  or  private 

16  utilities  under  contracts  providing  for  reasonable  resale  prices. 

17  INTEBNATIONAL  AEBANGEMENTS 

18  Sec.  8.  (a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act,  the 

19  term  intei  national  arrangement’’  shall  mean  any  treaty 

20  ai)proved  l)y  the  Senate  or  international  agreement  (23)/ie/*c- 

21  after  ap])i-oved  by  the  Congress,  during  the  time  such  treaty 

22  or  agreement  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

(h)  Effect  of  Inteenational  Aeeangements. — 
21  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  action  of  the  Commission 
to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  any 
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international  arrangement  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  he  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Policies  Contained  in  International  Ar¬ 
rangements. — In  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  give  maximum  effect  to  the 
policies  contained  in  any  such  international  arrangement. 
PllOPERTY  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the  transfer  to 
the  Commission  of  all  interests  owned  hy  the  United  States 
or  any  Government  agency  in  the  following  property: 

(1)  All  fissionable  material;  all  atomic  weapons  and 
parts  thereof;  all  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  for 
the  processing,  production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy;  all  processes  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  of  any  kind,  and  the  source  thereof  (including  data, 
drawings,  specifications,  patents,  patent  applications,  and 
other  sources)  relating  to  the  processing,  production,  or  utili¬ 
zation  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy ;  and  all  con¬ 
tracts,  agreements,  leases,  patents,  applications  for  patents, 
inventions  and  discoveries  (whether  patented  or  impatented) , 
and  other  rights  of  any  kind  concerning  any  such  items ; 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials,  devoted 
primarily  to  atomic  energy  research  and  development;  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in  the  custody 
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1  or  control  of  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  or  other  Gov- 

2  ernment  agencies  as  the  President  may  determine. 

3  (b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those 

4  States  and  localities  in  which  the  activities  of  the  Com- 

5  mission  are  carried  on  and  in  which  the  Commission  has  ac- 
0  qnired  property  previously  snlqect  to  State  and  local  tax- 
7  ation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 
B  State  and  local  governments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Such 
^  pa^^ments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  the 

10  terms  the  Commission  deems  appropriate,  lint  the  Comniis- 

11  sion  shall  be  guided  by  the  poli(!y  of  not  making  payments 
32  ill  excess  of  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  paA'able  for 

13  such  propert}^  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  acipiired, 

14  except  in  cases  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast  upon 

15  the  State  or  local  government  by  activities  of  the  Commission, 

16  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  or  their  agents.  In  any 
37  such  case,  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  local  gov- 
18  ernment  liy  reason  of  such  activities  shall  lie  considered  in 
39  determining  the  amount  of  the  payment.  The  Commission, 

20  and  tlie  property,  activities,  and  income  of  the  Commission, 

21  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any  manner 

22  or  form  by  any  State,  county,  mimicijinlity,  or  any  sub- 

23  division  thereof. 

CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec,  10,  (a)  Policy,— It  shall  he  the  policy  of  the 
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Commission  to  control  the  dissemination  of  restricted  data  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Consistent  with  such  policy,  the  Commission  shall  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles : 

(24X4^  That  information  with  respect  to  the  use  of 


atomic  energy  for 


purposes  should  he  shored 


with  other 


ou  o 


Xq  ti-i  ri  o  o  ^  n  f  r\ 

TTttTrrrt  cl  o  olM.1 1 1  ctN  1 1  It 


ress  declares  hy  fomt 


that 


o  /Vfl  4^11  /~v  1 1  r< 

rrgTtTrr??r  tTtt?  ttt 


such  energy  for  destruetivc  puiposes  have  heeu  estah 
hshedj  and 

(25)-{tt}-  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  relating  to  atomic  energy  should  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  so  as  to  provide  that  free 
interchange  of  ideas  and  criticisms  which  is  essential  to 
scientific  progress. 


Ihf  Dishicmination. — The 


and  directed  to  estahhsh  such 


tiousy  libraries-,  and  other  registers  of  availahle  mformatiou 


as  it  mav  deem  ueeessarv  or  desirahle  to  in- o vide  fo¥  the  dis- 

*  • 

semination  of  information  in  aeeordanec^  with  su1)seetion  (ar}-. 
(27)-(^  (^0  I^estrictions. — 

(1)  The  term  “restricted  data”  as  used  in  this  section 
means  all  data  concerning  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  the 
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use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  production  of  power,  but 
shall  not  include  any  data  which  the  Commission  (28')by 
unanimous  vote  from  time  to  time  determines  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  adversely  affecting  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

(2)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  having  posses¬ 
sion  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted  with,  any 
document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instru¬ 
ment,  appliance,  note  or  information  involving  or  incorporat¬ 
ing  restricted  data — 

(A)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same 
to  any  individual  or  person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to 
do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage 
to  any  foreign  nation,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  (2^')(Jeath,  or  hy  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  im])risonment  for  not  (30)/c,s-,s  than  ten  years 
or  more  tlian  twenty  years,  or  both; 

(B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same 
to  any  individual  or  person,  or  attem]ds  or  conspires  to 
do  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  reason  to  believe  such  data 
will  be  utilized  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
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(3)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
acquires  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  acquire  any  document, 
writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  ap¬ 
pliance,  note  or  information  involving  or  incorporating 
restricted  data  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  (^^V)dcath,  or  hij  a  hue  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
imj)risoiiment  for  not  (?)2'yhss  than  ten  years  or  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both. 

(4)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or 
with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
removes,  conceals,  tampers  with,  alters,  mutilates,  or  destroys 
any  document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  in¬ 
strument,  appliance,  or  note  involving  or  incorporating  re¬ 
stricted  data  and  used  by  any  individual  or  person  in 

connection  with  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or 

• 

research  or  development  relating  to  atomic  energy,  conducted 
by  the  United  States,  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
Federal  funds,  or  conducted  with  the  aid  of  fissionable 
material,  shall  he  punished  (oo')deoth,  or  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  (34)/m  than 
ten  years  or  more  than  twenty  3Tars  or  both. 


(35)-f5)-  4^^  person  shah  he  preseeuted  for  any  violation 
under  this  section  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  of 
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1  ^  fitted  States  kas  advised  aiid  consulted  witk  tke  €offi- 

2  missioii  wdk  respect  to  sued  prosecution. 

3  (5)  The  Commission  shall  make  no  contract  under  sec- 
4,  tions  3  or  4;  shall  issue  no  license  to  any  person  nor  employ 

5  any  person  until  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 

6  have  first  made  an  investigation  of  the  character  and  asso- 

7  ciations  of  such  person  and  certified  that  the  character  of  such 

8  contractor  licensee  or  employee  is  such  as  not  to  endanger  the 

9  common  defense  or  security. 

10  (6)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  applicable  pro- 

11  visions  of  any  other  laws,  except  that  no  Government  agency 

12  shall  take  any  action  under  such  other  laws  inconsistent  with 

13  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

14  C3b)-fdf  (c)  Inspections,  Eecokds,  and  IIepoets. — The 

15  Commission  is — 

16  (1)  authorized  by  regulation  or  order  to  require 
17*  such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such  records  with 

18  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  such  inspections  of,  activ- 

19  ities  and  studies  of  types  specified  in  section  3  and  of 

20  activities  under  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  section  7  as 

21  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

22  (2)  authorized  and  directed  by  regulation  or  order 

23  to  require  regular  reports  and  records  with  respect  to, 

24  and  to  provide  for  frequent  inspections  of,  the  production 
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of  fissionable  material  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 


development  activities. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

(37)SEe7  iPr  -(a^  PBODTJCTioy  Mimtaey  TJTn.izA 

-(1-)-  No  pa-tent  shall  hereafter  he  grante4  for  amr  inven¬ 
tion  or  disceveiy  v-hieh  is  nsefnl  solely  in  the  prodnction  of 

or  in  the  ntilization  of  hssionahle  materiaf 


or  atomie  energy  for  a 


T  Any  patent  granted 
for  any  sneh  invention  or  discovery  is  hereby  revolved^  and 
jttst  compensation  shall  he  made  therefor.- 

No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights 
with  rcsj^»eet  to  any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that 
sneh  invention  or  discovery  is  nsed  in  the  orodnetion  of  hs- 

r\t*  n  hTlt  ryn 

ttr  Tit  t  it-L  til  liiJGUTTttli  tri 


or  atomic  energy  for  a 


y  weapon.  Any  rights  con¬ 
ferred  hy  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  invention  or 
discover^'  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent  that  sneh  inven  - 
tion  or  discoveyv  is  so  nsedj  and  ^nst  compensation  shall  he 
made  thereforr 

Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter  makes  any 
invention  or  discovery  nsefnl  in  the  nrodnetion  of 


or  in  the  ntilization  of 


yl O  IVl n  p n  1  /VT*  r>  -f 

*it  iZlclt  t  1  1(11  TTT  lttUtlITt7 


energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall  hie  with  the 
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1  ft  report  oontainiiig  ft  eoHiptete  4esoinption  tliereof,  unless  suob 

2  Hwention  or  fliseovcry  is  c]esGribe4  in  ftu  applieation  for  ft 

3  pft:tent  in  tbe  Pfttent  Offiec  by  snob  person  within  the 

4  tirne  required  for  the  fiirng  of  sueh  report-  ¥he  report  cover 

5  ing  ftuy  sueh  invention  or  diseovery  shah  he  hied  on  or  before 

6  whiehever  of  the  fohowing  is  the  ffttestr  -{A}-  ddie  sktieth  day 

7  after  the  date  of  enaetment  of  this  Aety  the  sixtieth  day 
^  after  the  eoinpletiou  of  sueh  invention  or  diseoveiy  •  or  (C) 

9  the  sixtic^th  day  after  sueh  person  hrst  diseovers  or  hrst  has 

reason  to  believe  that  sueh  nrventton  or  dtseoveiw  is  useful 

-fh)-  hfefi  OF  d-y-VENTioxs  Fen  Rixseaectt. — Ae  patent 
hereafter  granted  shah  confer  any  rights  with  respeet  to 
or  diseoveyv  to  the  extent  that  sueh  inventioit 
is  used  in  the  eonduet  of  resea reh  or  develop 
^  in  the  fields  speeified  in  section  hr  Any 
by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for 
or  diseovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent 
that  sueh  mvention  or  diseovery  is  so  usedj  and  ^ust  eonipen 
20  sfttion  shah  he  nmde  therefor. 

^^yAriLITAEY  d^-TILTZATIOy. — 

“(d-)-  ft  shah  he  the  duty  of  the  €Wn mission  to  declare 
23  any  patent  to  he  affected  with  the  puhhe  interest  if  -fA^  the 
mvention  or  diseovery  covered  by  the  patent  uthkes  or  is 
25  esseirtial  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
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energy-;  ftii4  -{E)-  tbe  licensing  ef  snefe  inyentien  e?  diseevcry 
under  this  stibscotion  is  neeessaiy  to  effcetuatc  tfee  policies 
and  pn-rposes  of  fins  Aefr 

-f3^  ^^^lenever  any  patent  lias  been  declared,  pursuant 
fe  paragraph  -(dfy  fe  be  adeeted  wifb  fbe  public  interest — 
-fA)-  5%te  Gommission  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the 
invention  or  discovery  covered  by  sueb  patent  in  per¬ 
forming  any  of  its  powers  under  tbis  Aelj  and 

Any  person  to  whom  a  license  bas  been  issued 
under  section  7-  is  hereby  licensed  to  use  the  invention 
or  diseovoF^"  covered  by  sueb  patent  to  the  e-xtent  sueb 
invention  or  diseoveiy  is  used  by  him  in  earr^dng  on 
the  activities  a  nth  on  zed  by  b«  license  under  section  A 
d4ie  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
royalty  fee  for  any  use  of  an  invention  or  discover}^  licensed 
by  this  subsection?  Sueb  i^aby  fee  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  sueb  owner  and  the  bcensecj  or  m  the  absenee  of  sueb 
agreement  sbab  be  determbied  by  the  Commission. 

-fd)-  ^  court  sbab  have  jurisdiction  or  powder  to  stay, 
restrain^  or  otherwise  enjoin  the  use  of  any  rnvention  or 
discover}^-  by  a  licensee,  to  the  extent  that  sueb  use  is  lieensed 
by  paragraph  -fb)-  abovey  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of 
any  patent.  df  in  any  action  for  infringement  against 
sueb  bccnscc  the  court  shall  dctcixnino  that  the  defendant 
sueb  license,-  the  measure  of  damages  shall  be 
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fee  4eter}nine4  pursuant  to  eeelieiij 
wkk  meh  eef4^  ieleeeHly  ftw4'  yeaeeiiab]e  fttlonioy’s  fees  as 
i«ay  be  b^od  by  ibe  eeiirt.  4f  ee  I’eyally  fee  bae  beeft 
deteriniiiedj  tbe  eeiiil  efiall  stay  tbe  jereoc'odiag  tmtil  ibe 
royalty  fee  ia  determined  pursuant-  te  t4bs  seetioiiT  4f  any 
sneb  been  see  sbab  fab  te  pay  siieli  royalty  feev  tin*  patentee 
may  brin^  an  aetion  m  any  e^)urt  of  eompetent  -pirisdietion 
for  sneb  royalty  bay  together  wbli  sneb  costs,  nrteresb  ttnd 
reasonable  attomey-s  fees  as  mae  be  bxed  by  tbe  coiirtT 

-fdf  -AeQriPUTicjx  of  -PrVTEXTS. — 4be  bbmnnsslon  Is 
authorized  to  purebasej  or  to  tabe^  reymsltlonj  or  eondenny 
end  make  ;tnst  compensation  bay  -fbf  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  wb+eb  is  useful  in  tbe  production  of 


or  in  tbe 


of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 


ener^  for  a  military  weapory  or  whicb  ntilmes  or  is  essential 
in  tbe  utibxatnm  of  fissionabb*  material  or  atoniie  enei'oy 
or  any  patent  or  patent  application  covering  any  sneb 
mvention  or  dis<‘OV(a-y.  bbe  (-VunniissioiK'r  of  Patents  shall 
notify  tbe  ( bnimission  of  ab  ap|>lications  for  ^ai tents  bereto- 
fore  or  beriabter  filed  winch  in  bis  opinion  disclose  sneb  in¬ 


ventions  or 


and  shall 


tbe 


access  to  ab  such  ap])bcations. 

-(e}-  bOMPE X A T I C) X  tVwaPDH^  rVXI)  bOYAT.TIES: 

-fbf  -Patext  oo:\ipex8attox  bo  a  it  d. — Pbe  4b 

Boardy 


smn  shall  desiffliate  a  Patent 
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1  ol  two  04=  oniplowet^  el  Ike  Coiniik^leey  le  oensidor 

2n  f  1  i  ^l~l  n  1  >  rl  f  I  ^  1  Cl  r<  n  1  \  C  <  f  1  /  m  t 

it  I J  i/ liv  1 1 1 IL/ 1 1 1>  1 1 1 1  \.l  V  1  1 1 1 1  tS  oil  il-Mi* 

3  -f^  -ELKnBILITY. — 

(A)  ArBY  ewiRT  el  rt  peteiil  lieensed  eedef  8«k- 
fieclleii  -(ef  ^  keeesee  tlK^r(Miiid(T  «eer  teeke 
applicrttiee  le  Ike  ( knmiission  lee  ike  deleeekeellee  el 
e  eeeeettftkle  eeeellY  lee  k+  aecoednncc*  -wkk  seek  pee- 

O  LI  ji  Ktt  1  1  \  t  T  ricifcLXiJjXLLi— 
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ifee  Commissioft  shall  lake  iftle  eanstdertttioft  fmy 

general  er  special,  lhal  might  he  pleaded  hy  a  defendant 

in  an  action  for  urfringement,  the  extent  fo  which,  if  anyj 

sneh  patent  was  de¥elopcd  throngh  federally  financed 

research,  the  degree  of  ntifity^  novelty,  and  importance 

of  the  invention  or  disem-er's-  and  mav  consider  the  eoSt 

*  '  « 

to  the  owmer  of  the  patent  of  developing  sneh  invention 
or  discovery  or  acquiring  such 

4n  detemiining  what  constitutes  plot  eompensa 
tion  under  snbseetion  -(nH  “(^  ^  the  Com 

mission  shall  tahe  into  account  the  considerations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (A)  above,  and  the  aetnal  nse  of 
sneh  invention  or  disco v cut,  and  mav  detcmiinc  that 
sneh  compensation  he  paid  in  periodic  payments  or  in  a 
lump  smn. 

-(Of  4n  detemiining  the  amount  of  any  award  under 
paragraph  -(2f  -(Gf  of  this  suhseetioiij  the  Oommission 
shall  take  into  account  the  considerations  set  forth  in 
paragraph  fAf  above,  and  the  aetnal  nse  of  sneh  inven 
tion  or  diseoveiyv  Awards  so  made  may  he  paid  hy  the 
Oommission  in  periodic  payments  or  in  a  Inmp  snnn 
-(4f  Judicial  review.  Any  person  aggrieved  hy  any 
determination  of  the  Commission  of  an  award  or  of  a  reason 
ahle  royalty  fee  naay  obtain  a  review  of  sneh  determination  in 
^  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  district  of  Columbia  hy  filing  in 
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Stteb  court,  within  thirty  days  after  notice  of  aneh  detei-inina 
tiony  a  written  |>otition  praying  that  sneh  dotcrniination  he  set 
asidcT  A  copy  of  sneh  petition  shah  he  forthwith  scFrod  upon 
the  Conmiission  anh  thci=eu})on  the  Gonnnission  shah  hie  with 
the  court  a  certified  transcript  of  the  entire  record  ni'  the 
proceeding,  including  the  findings  and  conclnsions  upon 
which  the  detennination  was  hasedr  Upon  the  fifing  of 


sneh  transcript  the  court  shah  have  cx-ciusiwc  jurisdiction 
upon  the  record  certified  to  h  to  affirm  the  determination  in 
its  entiret^^  or  set  it  aside  and  remand  h  to  the 
for  further  proeeedingST  hhe  findings  of  the 
as  to  the  fircts,  if  supported  hy  substantial  evidence^  shafi 
he  conclusive,  fihe  court-s  judgment  shall  he  final,  subject, 
how'cvcr,  to  review  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  on  petitmn  therefor  under 
section  MO  of  the  Judicial  Code  -fU-r  Sr  Cry  title  hSy  secr 
34-7-) ,  hy  the  Comnnssion  or  any  party  to  the  court  pro- 
cceding; 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pur¬ 
chase,  for  the  manufacture  or  use  by  or  for  the  United  States 
Government,  any  and  all  rights  in  and  to  any  invention  or 
discovery,  or  application  for  patent  or  patent  thereon,  relating 
to  research  on  or  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  condemn,  and 
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to  determine  and  make  just  compensation  for,  anp  and  ad 
rights  in  and  to  an//  invention  or  discovery  relating  to  re¬ 
search  on  or  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  or  the 
utilization  of  fissionable  materials  or  atomic  ei/ergg  that 
affects  the  national  defense  a//d  security:  P/mvided,  however, 
That  upon  the  determination  by  the  Commission  that  the 
national  defense  or  secu/'ity  is  //o  lo/iger  i/ivolved,  any  and 
all  rights  i//  and  to  such  invention  or  discovery  shall  reve/i 
to  the  owner,  subject  to  a  nonexclusive,  irrevocable  a /id  non- 
transferrable  license  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

(c)  When  any  person  u'ho  has  made  an  invention  or 
discovery  relating  to  resea/wh  on  or  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material,  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  materials  or 
atomic  energy,  and  shall  have  filed  an  apj/liccdion  for  a 
patent  thereon  and  shall  have  tendered  his  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  its  ils'e, 
he  shall,  if  and  when  he  idti/nately  receives  a  patent,  have  the 
right  to  sue  for  compensation  as  provided  for  in  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  section  11  hereof,  such  right  to  compensa¬ 
tion  to  begin  from  the  date  of  any  use  of  the  invention  by  the 
Government :  P/mvided,  That  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  and  effect  an  agreement  with  said  appJicant'in 
full  settlement  and  comp/mmise  for  the  use  of  his  invention 
by  the  Government. 

(dj  If  any  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the  detemni nation 
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of  the  Commission  as  to  just  compensation,  he  may  have  his 
re7nedy  by  filing  a  suit  in  the  United  States  District  Couii 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  if  filed  within  six  months  after 
such  determination ;  and  such  court,  on  notice  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  other  due  procedures  had,  may  thereupon  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  such  person, 
as  the  facts  in  the  case  may  appear:  Provided,  That  in  any 
such  suit  the  United  States  may  avail  itself  of  any  and  cdl 
defenses,  general  and  special,  that  might  be  pleaded  by  a 
defendant  in  an.  action  for  infringement,  as  set  forth  in  title 
GO  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  otherwise.  An}i  final  judgment 
rendered  against  the  Commission,  under  any  provision  of  this 
section  shad  have  like  force  and  effect  as  a  7noney  judg7nent 
rendered  against  the  U7iited  States  by  the  Cou7't  of  Claims 
in  a  suit  in  respect  of  tvliich  the  United  States  has  expressly 
agreed  to  be  sued;  and  the  amount  of  any  such  final  judgment 
shall  be  paid  out  of  any  appimpriation  applicable  to  the  case, 
if  any  such  there  be;  and  when  7io  such  approjn'iatmi  exists 
said  judg7ne7d  shall  be  paid  in  the  sa7ne  manner  as  judg7nents 
re7idered  by  the  Court  of  Clauns  in  cases  under  its  general 
jurisdiction. 

(e)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  aniy  final  judgmeoit  in  a 
proceeding  under  this  section  7nay  appeal  theref7'077i  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  such 
appeal  said  court  shall  have  power  to  review  said  judg7nent 
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and  affirm,  revoke  or  modify  the  same  as  upon  appeals  in 
other  actions  at  law. 

(f)  Attorneys  appointed  hy  the  Commission  may  appear 
for  and  represent  the  Commission  before  any  Government 
agency  or  judicial  tribunal  with  respect  to  any  and  all  in¬ 
vention,  patent  and  research  matters  in  which  the  Commission 
is  involved. 

(g)  Any  person  tvho  has  made,  or  hereafter  makes,  any 
invention  or  discovery  utilizing  fissionable  materials  or  atomic 
energy  designed  or  especially  adapted  for  use  as  or  in  a 
military  weapon,  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  report 
containing  a  complete  description  thereof.  The  report  cover¬ 
ing  any  such  invention  or  discovery  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  latest:  (1)  The  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  (2)  the  sixtieth  day 
after  completion  of  such  invention  or  discovery;  or  (3)  the 
sixtieth  day  after  such  person  first  discovers,  or  first  has 
reasoyi  to  believe  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  specially 
usef  ul  as  or  in  such  a  weapoyi. 

GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  12.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise  with  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission  on  legisla¬ 
tion,  pohcies,  administration,  research,  and  other  matters ; 
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(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such  stand¬ 
ards  and  instructions  to  govern  the  possession  and  use 
of  fissionable  and  byproduct  materials  as  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosions  and  other  hazards 
to  life  or  property ; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations,  obtain 
such  information,  and  hold  such  hearings  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  it  in 
exercising  any  authority  provided  in  this  Act,  or  in  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  any  regu¬ 
lations  or  orders  issued  thereunder.  For  such  purposes 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  and  by  subpena  to  require  any  person  to 
appear  and  testify,  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents, 
or  both,  at  any  designated  place.  No  person  shall  be 
excused  from  complying  with  any  requirements  under 
this  paragraph  because  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  but  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C., 
title  49,  sec.  46) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege.  Witnesses 
subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States ; 
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(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  as  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission.  Such  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
civil-service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  except  that  to  the  extent  the  Commission 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its 
responsibilities,  personnel  may  be  employed  and  their 
compensation  fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws.  (38)At- 
torae3'S  appointed  under  this  paragraph  may  appear 
for  and  represent  the  Commission  in  any  ease  in  any 
^Qort.  The  Commission  shall  make  adequate  provision 
for  administrative  review  of  any  determination  to 
dismiss  any  employee ; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property,  equipment, 
and  facifities,  establish  or  construct  such  buildings  and 
facilities,  and  modify  such  buildings  and  facilities  from 
time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  construct, 
acquire,  provide,  or  arrange  for  such  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices  (at  project  sites  where  such  facilities  and  services 
are  not  available)  for  the  housing,  health,  safety,  wel¬ 
fare,  and  recreation  of  personnel  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned. 
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utilize  or  employ  the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  or  any  State  or  local  government,  or 
voluntary  or  uncompensated  personnel,  to  perform  such 
functions  on  its  behalf  as  may  appear  desirable; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  to  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  provided  in  this  (39)A^; 


for  the 


/~\T  4-n  -1-4  /~l  ri  /~v 
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m  section  1-0  -(h)-  without  regard 
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^  480§  -{2S  Statr  02^  and  seetien  lA  ef  the  Aet 
ef  3ilareh  h  hOlO  -(40  Stah  4240^  dh  g.  title  44^ 
seer  11-1)  ;  and  Act;  and 

(40)-f0)-  (8)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any  other  law,  make 
such  disposition  as  it  may  deem  desirable  of  (A)  radio¬ 
active  materials,  and  (B)  any  other  property  the  special 
disposition  of  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security. 

(b)  Sectjeity. — The  President  may,  in  advance,  ex¬ 
empt  any  specific  action  of  the  Commission  in  a  particular 
matter  from  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  defense  and  security. 
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1  (c)  Advisoey  Committees.— The  members  of  the 

2  General  Advisory  Committee  established  pursuant  to  section 

3  2  (b)  and  the  members  of  advisory  boards  established 

4  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  may  serve 

5  as  such  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sections  109 

6  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  198  and 

7  203)  or  section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of. 

8  1944,  except  insofar  as  such  sections  may  prohibit  any  such 

9  member  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any  par- 

10  ticuiar  matter  which  directly  involves  the  Commission  or 

11  in  which  the  Commission  is  directly  interested. 

12  COlVrPENSATTON  FOK  PIMVATE  PEOPERTY 

ACQUIRED 

14  Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  make  just  com- 

15  pensation  for  any  property  or  interests  therein  taken  or 
10  requisitioned  pursuant  to  sections  .5  and  11.  The  Commis- 
ll'  sion  shall  determine  such  compensation.  If  the  compensa- 

18  tion  so  determined  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  person  entitled 

19  thereto,  such  person  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  of  the 

20  amount  so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 

21  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  any  district  court  of  the 

22  United  States  in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  24  (20) 
and  145  of  the  Judicial  Code  to  recover  such  further  sum 

24  as  added  to  said  50  per  centum  will  make  up  such  amount 
as  will  be  just  compensation. 
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1  (b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and 

2  condemnation,  proceedings  may  be  instituted  under  the  Act 

3  of  August  1,  1888  (U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec.  2’57),  or  any 

4  •  other  apphcable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after  the  filing  of 

5  the  condemnation  petition,  immediate  possession  may  be 

6  taken  and  the  property  ma}^  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 

7  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  law. 

8  Eeal  property  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  means 

9  of  transfer  may  also  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the 

10  purposes  of  this  Act,  prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney 

11  General. 

12  (4.iyJUDlCIAL  REVIEW  AND  AD31INI8TRATIVE 

13  '  PROCEDURE 

14  Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 

15  12  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (Public  Law  404, 

16  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved  June  11,  1946)  which 

17  provide  when  such  Act  shall  take  effect,  section  10  of  such 

18  Act  (relating  to  judicial  review)  shall  be  applicable,  upon 

19  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  any  agency  action  under  the 

20  authority  of  this  Act  or  by  any  agency  created  by  or  under 

21  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

* 

22  (6)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  no  provision 

23  of  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  supersede  or  modify  the  provisions 
21  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

25  (c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  terms  'Agency  action” 
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1  and  agency  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  is  assigned  to 

2  such  terms  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

3  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENEEGY 

4  Sec.  (42)14  15.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint 

5  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  be  composed  of  (43)  nine 

6  eleven  Mend^ers  of  the  Senate  to  he  appointed  by  the  Presi- 

7  dent  of  the  Senate,  and  (44)ftino  eleven  Members  of  the 

8  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 

9  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  In  each  instance  not  more 

10  than  (45)h¥e  six  members  shall  be  members  of  the  same 

11  political  party. 

12  (b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  continuing  studies 

13  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of 

14  problems  relating  to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 

15  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  keep  the  joint  com- 

16  mittee  fully  and  currently  informed  with  respYct  to  the 

17  Commission’s  activities.  AH  bills,  resolutions,  and  other 

18  matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  re- 

19  lating  primarily  to  the  Commission  or  to  the  development,  use, 

20  or  control  of  atomic  energy  shall  be  referred  to  the  joint  com- 

21  mittee.  The  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Mem- 

22  hers  of  the  Senate  shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate, 

23  and  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Members 

24  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  shall  from  time  to  time 

25  report  tc  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  their  recommen- 
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dations  with  respect  to  matters  within  the  jirrisdiction  of  their 
respective  Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint 
committee. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  shall  not  aSect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selec¬ 
tion.  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  -hold  such  hearings,  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require,  by  suhpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report 
such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred 
words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any 
witness  to  comply  with  a  suhpena  or  to  testify  when  sum¬ 
moned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians. 
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1  and  cleiical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 

2  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 

3  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of 

4  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  committee 

5  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  information,  facilities,  and 

6  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establishments  of  the 

7  Government. 

8  .  ENFOllCEMENT 

9  Sec.  (46)45  16.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  at- 

10  tempts  to  vi(date,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any  provision  of 

11  sections  4  (b),  4  (e),  5  (a)  (3) ,  (47)  or  tl -(hf  or 

12  11  (gj  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  hy  a  fine 

13  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 

14  than  five  years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever  conmuts  such 

15  an  offense  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with 

16  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall, 

17  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  (48)rfeat/i,  or  hy 

18  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 

19  not  (49)/m  than  ten  years  or  more  than  twentv  vears  or 

20  both. 

21  (b)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  violate,  or 

22  conspiies  to  violate,  any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than 

23  those  specified  in  subsection  (a)  and  other  than  section' 10 
21  (50)-H-  (h),  (51)or  el  ftfty  regulation  er  order  prescribed 
25  or  issued  under  seetiens  5  -fbf  -(4}^  40  -{4^  or  42  -(uf  -{2-)  , 
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shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years, 
or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with 
intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure 
an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  or  hy  a  fine  of  not  more 

than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  (53)/c5.<?  fhan  ten 
years  or  rnore  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
thereunder,  it  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court 
for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order 
enforcing  compliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  show¬ 
ing  by  the  Commission  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent 
or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 


(d)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
served  upon  any  person  pursuant  to  section  12  (a)  (3), 

the  district  court  for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  Commission,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
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1  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  in  accordance  with 

2  the  subpena;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 

3  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

4  (56) ("ej  All  persons  associated  in  any  capacity,  with  the 

5  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  under  the  Com- 

6  mission  and  all  violations  of  this  Act,  shall  he  investigated 

7  hy  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department 

8  of  Justice. 

9  KEPORTS 

10  Sec.  (57)46  17.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 

11  Congress,  in  January  and  July  of  each  yeai',  a  report  con- 

12  cerning  the  activities  of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 

13  shall  include  in  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times  as  it 

14  deems  desirable  submit  to  the  Congress,  such  recommenda- 

15  tions  for  additional  legislation  as  the  Commission  deems 

16  necessary  or  desirable. 

1^7  DEFINITION'S 

18  Sec.  (58)44 18.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

19  (a)  The  term  "'atomic  energy”  shall  be  construed  to 

20  mean  all  forms  of  energy  released  in  the  course  of  or  as 

21  a  result  of  nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation. 

22  (59)rb;  The  term  ''nuclear  fission’'  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  that  process  which  took  place  in  nuclei  wherein  the 


23 
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1  nucleus  is  split  into  fragments,  at  least  two  of  which  contain 

2  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  original  nucleus. 

3  C6C)yfb)-  (c)  The  term  ‘‘Government  agency”  means  any 

4  executive  department,  commission,  independent  establish- 

5  ment,  corporation  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  United 

6  States  which  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  board, 

7  bureau,  division,  service,  office,  officer,  authority,  adminis- 

8  tration,  or  other  estahhshment,  in  the  executive  branch  of 

9  the  Government. 

10  (d)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  cor- 

11  poration,  partnership,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  public  or 

12  private  institution,  group,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 

13  thereof,  any  government  other  than  the  United  States,  any 

14  political  subdivision  of  any  such  government,  and  any  legal 

15  successor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the  foregoing, 

16  or  other  entity,  but  shall  not  include  the  Commission  or  offi- 

17  cers  or  employees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  duly 

18  authorized  functions. 

19  C62)-fd^  (e)  The  term  “United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geo- 

20  graphical  sense,  includes  all  Territories  and  possessions  of 

21  the  United  States  (Joy)and.  the  Canal  Zone. 

22  (64)-^  (f)  The  term  “research  and  development”  means 

23  theoretical  analysis,  exploration,  and  experimentation,  and  the 
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1  extension  of  investigative  findings  and  theories  of  a  scientific 

2  or  technical  nature  into  practical  application  for  experimental 

3  and  demonstration  purposes,  including  the  experimental  pro- 

4  duction  and  testing  of  models,  devices,  equipment,  materials, 

5  and  processes. 

6  C65)-(#)-  f g)  The  term  “equipment  or  device  utilizing  fission- 

7  able  material  or  atomic  energy”  shall  he  construed  to  mean 

8  any  equipment  or  device  capable  of  making  use  of  fissionable 

9  material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  making  use  of  atomic 
10  energy  and  any  important  component  part  especially  de¬ 
ll  signed  for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 
12  Commission. 


13  (§’)  -f  he  term  “facilities  for  the  production  of  fission- 


14  able  mateiial  shall  he  construed  to  mean  any  equijiment  or 

15  device  peculiarly  adapted  for  and  capable  of  such  pro- 

16  duction  and  any  important  comiionent  part  especially 

17  designed  for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 

18  Commission. 


19  APPROPEIATIONS 

20  Sec.  (68)1S.  19.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 

21  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 

22  priate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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The  Acts  appropriating  such  sums  may  appropriate  specified 
portions  thereof  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  certification  of 
the  Commission  only.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
shall,  if  obligated  by  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated,  remain  available  for  expenditure  for  four  years 
following  the  exphation  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro¬ 
priated.  After  such  four-year  period,  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances  of  appropriations  shall  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund 
and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

(69>M  Sueh  part  as  the  President  may  detemnne  ef 
the  miexpendcd  halaitees  ef  appropriations,  alloeations,  or 
other  funds  available  for  ex-peitditiu'e  in  connection  with  the 


Engineer  Jhstriet  are  hereb}'  traiisfcn’cd  to  the 
and  shall  he  available  for  expenditure  for  the 
of  caiT3dng  out  the  provisions  of  this  Aeh 


SEPAEABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 


Sec.  (70)49  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
appfication  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances, 
is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  appfication 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 
those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
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1  SHOET  TITLE 

2  Sec.  (71)20  21.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Atomic 

3  Energy  Act  of  1946”. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  1  (legislative  day,  March  5) , 
1946. 

Attest:  LESLIE  L.  BIFELE, 

Secretary. 

Passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  with  amendments 
July  20,  1946. 

SOUTH  THIMBLE, 

Clerk. 


Attest : 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEEDINGS 


OI’i’ICE  OE  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section 
(For  Department  staff  only) 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Issued  July  26,  19^6 

For  actions  of  J'-’-ly  25 >  19^6 

Y9th-2nd,  ITo.  l47 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  President  approved  hills  to:  Entcnd  and  amend,  p^ce-control  la\;s  (July  25); 
establish  Sv:an  Island  ani'iual-quarantinc  station;  prohihiyT.947  cotton  and  peanut 
quotas;  authorize  flood-coihttrol  projects  (Jaly  24>.  Hou^  passed  congressional-reop- 


Xnization  hill.  House  recei\ed  Fresident^s  message  ai^uncing  approval  of  price- 
control  measure  and  saying  heXviH  recall  Congress  _ i^it  _  doesn’ t  work.  Hov-o  com- 
nittoG  reported  O'Mnlioney  wool  flFC  c o nti  11110- tip'n,  "bill  to  re{^ulcitc  -^r.r*bcitje  inp 

nortation;  and  resolution  to  contpnuo  S;  lith  oxecut/ve-authority  investiga.tion. House 
roccived  conference  reports  on  hiiXs  to^  cla.rify  ^ghts  of  former  owners  of  surplus- 
lands,  to  amend  Mineral  leasing  ^ct;\v.rA  on  ato/ic  energy.  Senate  debated  railroad- 
retirement  hill  and  discussed  Barkley^'sancndxicnt  to  exclude  certain  loac.ing,L/a.r chous¬ 
ing,  etc-,  employees.  It  is  understood  ^natc/Poruiittee  has  ordered  Flrmu-agan-Hope 
res co-rch-marke ting  hill  reported. 

1.  COlISEESSIOm  EEOHOAIIIZATIOK.  Passe^ with  amend-jents  the  consressioml 
reorganization  hill,  S.  2177  (-opyiooSg-lKt) •  The  bill  as  passed  is  essenpaj^ 
the  sane  as  the  comittee  printXu-bnltted  by,  the  House  %)OClal  Coinittee  on  the 
Hcorganizatlon  of  Congress  (i»t  najor  anendnemts  proposed  in  the  comittee 
.  print  see  Digest  l44)  •  /  Si 

Ajgreed  to  the  following  am/ndments:  y  .  .  .  •  -FVinco 

By  Rep.  Jensen,  lov^T to  include  deficiency  ^ropriation  hills  among  those 

v/hich  cannot  he  conside^d  by  the  Ho.'.se  unless  s 

have  been  available  ^  at  least  three  calendar  days,  \  ’ 

By  Rep.  Cannon  A.,  to  provide  for  the  staffing  - 

Committees  of  hotl^ouses  in  accordance  with  needs  as  de^rminca  «  " 

mittees,  and  to  Zke  permanent  the  mrovision  for  the  invest^ativc  o/s-em  of 
the  House  App^riations  Committee  (  -  10135)- 

Rejected  the.^jllowing  amendment  si  ,  i.  •  -u' 

%  ^ase,  S.Dak-.-,  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each 

hill  appr^iating  funds  in  excess  of  the  Budget  after  a  concur] 
has  pasa^  adopting  the  budget  and  fimirg  the  max  mum  amoun 

for  ea^nditure  in  the  fiscal  year  (  p*  10128-30).  rlo  Xin.t  the 

A  Rep.  Trber,  H.Y...  to  strike  out  Sec.  pS.  Xc- 

rey^nue  and  appropriations  comittoos  shall  ri^e  an  ove  p  '^md  sli-’ll 
Xts  and  expenditures,  inoluding  a  roserro  pg^efioioncios,  and 

*0  concurrent  resolution  (l)  to  provide  for  ro  p  °  °  ^  ,-cns^ 

coipts  are  estimated  to  exceed  expenditures  or  (2)  to  oxioross  it  a. 


c  to  pass  a 
csolution 
nromr  iated 


ort 


Congress  that  the  public  debt  be  increased  by  the  anount  that  estinated  espel 
itures  may  exceed  estimated  receiiits'j  'by- ..('*>?•  10125~30) » 

\  Rep.  Crse,  S.Dek. ,  to  •prohibit cons'idehatdoh  ai  onp'roprlation  bl3llui±li 
a re's,olution  described  in  the  amendment -proposed  by  I^ep.  Taber  above  nas  bei 
a.do;^)s^d  (t).  10130).  ' 

^v  Hep,  Jones,  Ohio,  to  prohibit  anj^  amendment  in  either  Hcasc  toycm  appro 
.  priatiXn  bill  proposing  an  increase  in  such  a  bill  which  would  rcsult/un  an  in¬ 
crease  the  over-all  amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for  any  cxcoi^tivc  de¬ 
partment  h,r  agency,  and  .to  prohibit  the  consideration  of  any  appropriation  in 
any  apurop^-ation  bill  v/^hich  exceeds... the. Bv-dget  Bur-eau's  estimate/  b^’-  a  certain 

percentage  rfetio  (u.  IOI30).  .  . . 

.  By  Rep.-^rter,  Mass.,  to  -oermit  .mc;ibers  of  Congress  to  a^ocauy  perore  com¬ 
mittees  at  a-  obtain  period  each  mo nth,.and„ explain  bills  the;v7^2.vc’  introduced 
(p.  10154).  amendment  had  been  agreed,  to  in  the  Commi^ee  of  the  bholc 

earlier  in-  the- da^(p.  10122).  . . 

•  By  Ren.  Rizley^  Okla. ,  to.  strike  out  the,  provis ion  ^r.  rptirempnt . benefits 
for-Mombers  of  Corigr^s  (pp.  10150-4),... 


4. 


7. 


bOOL  tIAEKETING-.  The . AgrHyCulture  Co.'mittec. reported  w^h  amendment  H.R.  bo43j  to 
amend  the  •A^;ri cultural' MArketing.R  reement  Act.  so  ajf  to  include  vrooi.as  a  com- 
medity  to  vhich  orders  un^r  such, act.  arc  applica"^  and  to  authorize  the  Scc- 

retary-of  Agriculture  to  fl\  wool  standards  and  catoduct  wool.  r.e.s>arch,.  ^'•nd  to 
axxthorize  the  CCC  to  provideN^rice  support  for  i^ol  (H,  Rep't,  2*66'6)'  (p.  i0l6S), 

TIATER  POLLUTION;  HEALTH.  .The  Apiculture  ComnL^tee  reported  v/ithout  amendment 
H.R,  7101,  to  prohibit,  for  thepurposc  of  pputecting  American  agriculture, 
horticulture,  livestock,  and  the^piblic  .hca^h,  the  throwing  or  denositing  .of 
garbage  from  any  vessel,  railway  cp,  air^aft,  or  other  vehicle  into  any  terri¬ 
torial  U.  S.  waters  or  onto  any  landed th^  the  U,  S. ;  to  require  this  Department 
to  license  (with  authority  to  revoke  w  authorization)  garbage  collccto-rs  to 


collect  garbage  from  vessels,  rail^/ay, 
type  or  kind  of  fruit,  vegetable,  oiVa.n] 
visions' at  Canadian  ports,  is  likely  to 
designate  emplo.yces  of  this  Dcparlricnt, 


.rs,  etc., ’and  to  so  proclaim  if  any 
d  product,  purchased  as  ships'  proy 
a  source  of  contagious  diseases;  to 
anht  an.y  customs,  immigration,  or -public 


health  officer  as  authorized  re-^csentative^  of  the  U,  S,  for  the  eruorcement  of 
the  prohibitions;  and  to  authoraze  the  ^ccrct^y  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  for  administrative  pun^oses  only,  in  ca^ying  out  the  urovisions  of  the 
bill  (H.Rept.  2665)  (p.  101^).-  ••  \ 

R.P.C*  The  Brnking  and  U^renc.y  Coi.imittcc  reported  Vi  th  amendments  -S,:  J,-PcSol56, 
to  extend  the  succossio^  lending  -oo\;crs,  and  the  flections  of  the  RRC  (H.Popt. 

2667)  (p.  10l6g). 


BESEARCH;  ATOMIC  ENERG-Y,  P-eceived  the  conference  report  on  S,  1717,  for  the  con¬ 
trol  and  development  of  atomic  cnerg;'/'  (up*  1015^-8), 

Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  an-p ro.pr ia.t i 0 n  cstimc.tc  of 
v750,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Comission  (ll, DoeV  722) .  '  To  Approur iations  Com¬ 
mittee.  (p.  10167.) 

Rep.  Durham,  N.C.,  was  appointed  a-confcrcc  on  :1717»  the  atomic— energy 
bill,  in  the  place  of  Rep»  Brooks,  La*  (p*  -10077)1  • 

HIIICPAL^  Received  the  conference  rqoort  on  S,  I236,  to  pro.motc  the  c^pvclopmcntj 
of  oiyand  gas  on  the  public  domain  (pp*  10159~6o) . 


—ilTS  PROPERTY.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.R,  67O2,  to  clarify 
^'ghts  of  former  owners  of  real  propci'*t.3’’  to  reacquire  -  such  property  under 
Surplus  Property  Act  (p.  IOI56) .  -  i-;  . 
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jony  in  favor  of  optional  retirement  for 
ibers  of  Congress  was  vigorously  ad¬ 
vocated  by  former  Senator,  now  Justice 
Burt^,  of  Ohio,  Senator  White,  the 
minorN^  leader  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Ifcates,  Senator  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Beardsley  Ruml,  and  many 
other  busies  and  professional  leaders 
of  the  countn^ho  realize  that  what  has 
been  benefici^in  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  berteficial  to  the  procedures 
and  services  of  tlrt^embers  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Uniteo^tates. 

Senator  Bridges  suls^ed: 

I  thinlt  Just  as  other  Oovernment  officials 
have  the  benefit  of  retlrament  provisions, 
that  we  of  the  Congress  should  have  them. 

Dr.  Meyer  Jacobstein,  sft^  member, 
Brookings  Institution,  said; 

A  retirement  plan  plus  a  more  liberal  salary 
would  go  far  toward  giving  Repres^tatives 
and  Senators  that  feeling  of  financial  s^urity 
which  they  deserve. 

The  then  Senator  Burton  had  thisNo 
say: 

I  think  It  is  a  good  think  to  have  a  pen-' 
Sion  for  all  kinds  of  Government  service, 
but  upon  the  basis  of  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Ruml  indicated  that  unlike  most 
activities  in  life,  being  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  lead  to  something  else. 
There  is  no  other  Congress  that  you  can 
get  a  job  in  for  example.  There  is  no 
way  you  can  be  promoted  to  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  I  mean  it  has  a 
peculiarly  hazardous  nature;  it  is  a  haz¬ 
ardous  occupation  from  that  point  of  view 
unlike  a  university  president  or  profes¬ 
sional  man,  or  some  one  who  is  building 
from  his  experience,  if  it  is  meritorious, 
a  future  for  himself. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  words  of 
Senator  White: 

I  personally  have  been  very  strongly  In 
favor  of  a  retirement  system,  a  retirement 
system  to  which  the  beneficiary  must  make 
his  contribution.  I  think  a  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  would  make  a  contribution  to  Independ¬ 
ence  of  thought  and  independence  of  action, 
to  a  courageous  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Representative  toward  problems  which  are 
constantly  confronting  him. 

Dean  W.  Reed  West,  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University ’had  the  following  to 
say; 

Retirement  pay  for  Members  based  on  agj 
and  long  service  would  be  a  means  of  ovm^ 
coming  this  almost  inevitable  .tendencj^of 
Individuals  to  weaken  In  their  Indepen^nce 
of  the  Executive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  cha^  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Illj^is  [Miss 
Sumner]. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois/  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  wil  be  heaves  in  every 
rtewspaper  tomorrow  ^orning  saying 
that  the  Congress  forked  overtime 
voting  itself  a  pen^n.  How  are  the 
people  going  to  like.'^at?  They  are  not 
going  to  mind  th^act  that  you  handed 
yourselves  $15,0^  for  6  months’  work.* 
They  will  beliej^  that  perhaps  they  will 
be  able  to  good  men  to  come  here 
to  represent^hem;  but  when  they  find 
out  that  y^  have  voted  yourself  a  pen¬ 
sion  so  thj)rt  after  they  fire  you  they  have 
to  go  oJT  paying  you  separate  mainte¬ 
nance  will  be  just  too  much. 

Th/CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niz^  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[EjT  Whitten]. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
supported  the  Buck  amendment  believ¬ 
ing  adequate  pay  is  now  provided  for  the 
Congress.  True  we  must  live  within  our 
income.  Who  does  not?  After  all,  work, 
hard  work,  if  you  please,  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  American  citizen,  who  lived  within 
his  means,  set  aside  for  his  insurance 
and  to  take  care  of  his  own  security  is 
what  has  made  American  great.  Today 
when  we  complain  rightly,  that  everyone 
seems  to  be  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  grants,  for  allocations,  when 
we  hear  on  this  floor  the  complaints 
about  the  States  wanting  Federal  grants 
at  a  time  when  the  various  States  are  in 
a  much  better  financial  condition  than 
the  Federal  Government,  certainly  it  will 
be  a  mistake  to  provide  a  pension  for 
Members  of  Congress.  Of  course,  you 
argue  that  the  Member  pays  into  such 
fund  just  as  he  would  for  an  insurance 
annuity.  Why  not  take  the  same  money 
and  buy  such  insurance  annuity  then? 

If  Members  of  Congress  are  not  stable 
enough,  if  they  do  not  have  foresight 
enough  to  live  within  their  own  means 
md  provide  for  their  own  security,  who^ 
the  Congress  expect  to  work,  an^‘ 
provide  for  their  own  welfare? 

Chairman,  by  all  means  Ifhis 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  andppro- 
visions  this  bill,  providing  for yi  pen¬ 
sion,  stricken  out  of  the  bill,  l^the  bill 
is  passed  w^hout  this  amendgrent  what 
defense  wilmhis  Congress  J^ve  to  the 
millions  whcr^ame  askir^  security  at 
the  hands  of  ohe  Goveniment  without 
effort  on  their^art.  i«ou  will  have 
opened  the  gates  and  instead  of  preach¬ 
ing  individual  entCT 
ual  attention  to 
you  say  to  every^e, 
ernment.”  Thyold, 
have  a  right  t^ook  for  as 
invite  all  otj^rs  to  quit  tl 


rise,  with  individ- 
in’s  own  security, 
30k  to  the  Gov- 
tl\.  incapacitated 
stance.  You 
^ing  and  to 


look  to  tl^  Government,  '^u  say  to 
them  thei^ is  no  need  for  you^  be  sav¬ 
ing,  theae  is  no  need  to  live  wi^n  your 
mean^here  is  no  need  for  you  to^ork, 
the  Bederal  Government  will  lookVfter 
yo\^  There  is  too  much  of  that  atti- 
already.  After  all  the  Governm^t 
i|f  the  people,  and  if  all  quit  work  an? 
/look  to  the  Government,  there  will  be  no' 
one  to  pay  taxes  and  the  promise  of  the 
Government  will  not  be  worth  the  paper 
It  is  written  on. 

This  House  should  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  strike  out  the  pension  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  bill.  Keep  this  Congress 
where  is  can  say  “No”  to  those  who  want 
the  Government  to  provide  everything. 
Keep  a  sound  Government,  and  a  sound 
Congress,  an  independent  Congress  if 
you  please. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
White]. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  great  many  influences  that  flew 
around  the  individual  Members  of 
Congress — influence  of  departments  and 
from  other  sources  that  we  all  know 
about.  If  there  Is  one  thing  that  the 
individual  Congressman  needs  more 
than  anything  else,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  need,  is  those  who 
represent  them  in  Congress,  it  is  stamina. 

We  pension  our  Judges  to  keep  them 
from  temptation.  Why  should  we  not 
give  security  to  Congressmen  so  that 


they  might  have  a  little  independence  y6 
stand  up  and  protect  the  interest  of  pne 
American  people;  in  considering  y&nd 
passing  legislation?  / 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii^ecog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  M^sissippi 
[Mr.  Abernethy].  / 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I 
favor  the  amendment  offei^ by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  yiMr.  Rizley]. 
It  is  difficult  to  under^nd  how  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body,  meur'^and  women  who 
have  established  th^selves  as  success¬ 
ful  in  one  field  ^  another  else  they 
would  not  be  hoiyfed  as  they  are  today, 
can  vote  a  pe^ion  for  Congressmen. 
Certainly,  Coi^ess  could  not  pass  fair 
judgment  oryfimilar  calls  if  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  such  pensions  for  its  Members,  even 
though  tire  Member  does  pay  toward 
such  pension  funds. 

mncipal  object  of  this  bill  is  to 
stre^line  the  Congress.  It  is  intended 
to  eliminate  bottlenecks,  to  promote  effi- 
icy,  to  speed  up  the  business  of  the 
Tbngress  that  we  might  do  a  better  job 
our  constituency  and  the  country. 
What  place  or  what  part  does  a  congres¬ 
sional  pension  feature  play  in  such 
worthy  objectives?  It  would  contribute 
not  one  iota  to  the  good  causes  for  which 
this  bill  is  intended. 

The  pension  feature  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  its  own  merits.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  salary  increases  for  Members, 
which  I  opposed  by  voting  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Buck]. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  If  it  should  not  prevail,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill,  on  which  I  hope  we 
will  have  a  roll-call  vote. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Winstead]. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  Itf)  this  so-called  pension  for 
Congressmen  and  therefore  for  this 
amendment  for  many  reasons.  Many 
sound  reasons  have  been  offered  by  other 
Members  here  this  afternoon.  I  also 
supported  the  Buck  amendment  to  pro¬ 
mt  the  increase  in  salary  for  Congress- 
mi 

I^vould  be  a  mistake  to  provide  for  a 
congr^sional  pension  even  though,  as 
has  bl^  argued,  payments  are  taken 
from  thetealaries  of  the  Members  just  as 
they  are  iKpm  the  salaries  of  the  rural 
carriers,  postoasters,  and  other  Federal 
workers.  DiOiwent  from  them,  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  sit  Ikjudges,  we  must  pass  on 
the  requests  of^toers  and  by  bringing 
the  Members  of\tongress  into  such  a 
program,  you  almo^make  them  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  The  ^d  and  the  infirm 
have  a  right  to  look  w^ociety  to  assist 
them,  but  I  still  beliei^^hat  an  able- 
bodied  American  citizen  smmld  look  after 
himself,  and  provide  for  his  l^yn  security. 
The  retirement  provisions  o^he  Civil 
Service  Act  whereby  the  workto  builds 
up  the  funds  for  his  own  retiremel^t  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  sound.  But,  Mr.  Speak^j.  we 
are  the  judges,  and  I  believe  by  proviojng 
for  congressional  pensions  that  the 
tion  will  be  weakened  and  the  Ameiicalf' 
people  will  be  further  led  along  the  road 
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'of  not  working,  but  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  everything. 

hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted 
and  the  pension  provisions  stricken  out 
of  tke  bill. 

(Mr.  WINSTEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permi^ion  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  recog¬ 
nizes  th\  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rayburn]^ 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  care  to\indulge  in  debate  on  this 
amendment  'tffered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  expresa^the  hope  that  when  we 
get  into  the  Hofee  the  so-called  Herter 
amendment  wilr-k  be  defeated.  That 
amendment  says  ^ch  standing  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  akd  of  the  House  shall 
set  aside  time  each%ionth.  I  fear  that 
if  20  out  of  the  435  M^bers  in  the  House 
saw  a  bill  in  the  comn^ttee  far  down  the 
line  ahead  of  them  they^ight  introduce 
23  bills  and  take  up  the  Ctae  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  faith  anc^  confidence  in 
the  chairmen  of  committees.  Some  of 
them  may  be  a  little  autocratic,  of  course, 
but  most  Of  them  respond  Vj  Members 
of  Congress  when  they  ask  ^be  heard 
on  a  bill  that  is  introduced  b^them.  I 
can  see  implications  In  this  th£\I  think 
may  be  very  harmful.  I  know  ihat  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  d\es  not 
have  that  in  mind,  but  having  ^rved 
many  years  on  committees  and  6  ye^  as 
chairman  of  one  committee,  I  do\ot 
think  that  amendment  is  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
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fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho 
[Mr.  RizleyI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rizley)  fJfere 
were— ayes  63,  noes  166.  I 

So  the  amendment  was  rejectee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questl^  Is  on 
the  committee  substitute  to  th/^  Senate 
bill.  F 

t^The  committee  substitute  ^as  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Undei/the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  rearmed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia, .^Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  V/Mole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union .yVeported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion  the  bill  (S.  2X77)  to  provide  for  in- 
creased  efficiency  in  the  legislative 
wanch  of  the  C^vernment,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolut^n  717,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  t^e  House  with  an  amend- 
ment  adoptejl  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  ? 

The  SPARER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  qtiestion  Is  ordered. 

Is  a,  s^arate  vote  demanded  on  any 
^end^ent  to  the  committee  amend- 

Mr/MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Herter  amendment. 

f  The  Clerk  will  re- 

vT®  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Herter;  Pag 
49,  after  line  4,  Insert  a  new  subsection 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  agn¬ 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Sail 
set  aside  a  regular  period  during  each  gfcnth 
to  afford  opportunity  to  Members  wt|d  have 
Introduced  any  bill  or  resolution  t^ppear 
before  the  committee  to  explain  th^easure 
and  outline  the  nature  and  charaoter  of  the 
considerations  which  In  their  Judfcent  sup¬ 
port  Its  passage.”  ^ 

The  amendment  was  reje/ted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  c^stion  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  /or  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  committee  subsUlute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tfie  question  is  on 
the  third  readingi<pmhe  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordelted  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  reacfthe  third  time. 

Mr.  MURRAy  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker -  / 

The  SPEAI^R.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentl^an  from  Tennessee  rise? 

Mr.  MU]^AY  of  Tennessee.  Mr, 
Speaker,  loner  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  any  member  of 
the  minority  claim  the  right  to  offer  & 
motion  ^  recommit? 

Mr.  roiUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

EAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
pose  to  the  bill? 

'r.  KNUTSON. 

Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER, 
irt  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  ^NtrrsoN  moves  that  the  bill  be  re- 

Jl-A  ^  coi — " 


In  its  present  form. 
The  Clerk  will  re- 


jcommltted. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  ‘Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ive  the  previous  question  on  the  motion 
to'i;ecommit. 

e  previous  question  was  ordered. 
TPte  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  raiption  to  recommit. 

The  jpotion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  Weaker.  iTie  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  qu&tion  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demoded  by  Mr.  Murray  of  Ten- 
were — ayes  229,  noes  61. 
;AY  of  Tennessee,  Mr, 
^and  Mr.  LeCOMPTE  de- 
and  nays, 
ays  were  refused. 


nessee) 

Mr 

ABERNE 
manded  the  yi 
The  yeas  and^ 


gassed, 
consider  was 


laid  on 


So  the  bill  was 

A  motion  to  i 
the  table. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  \Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tl%t  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  be  authorized  aM  directed  in  the 
engrossing  of  the  amenmnent  to  the  bill 
(S.  2177)  to  provide  foAlncreased  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  legislative  \ranch  of  the 
Government,  to  make  all  nSjessary  cleri¬ 
cal  and  technical  chang^  including 
changes  in  section  numberAand  cross 
references,  and  changes  in  tlte  table  of 
contents. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obj^tion.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  n_o  objection. 

!  ATOMIC  ENERGY  BILL 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
f  unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 


the  atomic  energy  bill  S.  1717,  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report,  and  stafement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1717)  for  the  development  and  control  of 
atomic  energy,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  1,  19.  25,  28,  30,  32,  34,  37, 
43,  44,  45,  47,  49,  52,  53,  56,  59,  60,  61,  62!  6'i,' 
65,  66.  and  67. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num¬ 
bered  2,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8,  9,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17  18 
21,  22.  23.  26,  27,  36,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  46,  50. 
54,  55,  57,  58,  63,  68,  69,  70,  and  71,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  ai^-amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

"(d)  Appointment  of  Army  arid  Navy  Of¬ 
ficers.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C  , 
1940  edition,  title  10,  sec.  576),  section  212 
of  the  Act  entitled  ‘An  act  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1933,  and  for  other  purposes’,  approved  June 

30,  1932,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition, 
title  6,  sec.  69a),  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
‘An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  leg¬ 
islative,  executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  and  for  other  purposes’,  approved  July 

31.  1894.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition, 
title  5,  sec.  62),  or  any  other  law,  any  active 
or  retired  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Na\w 
may  serve  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Application  established  by  subsection 
(a)  (4)  (B)  of  this  section,  without  prejudice 
to  his  commissioned  status  as  such  officer. 
Any  such  officer  serving  as  Director  of  the" 
Division  of  Military  Application  shall  re¬ 
ceive,  In  addition  to  bis  pay  from  the  United 
States  as  such  officer,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  such  pay  and  the 
compensation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) 
(4)  (B)  of  this  section.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  10,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  “subject  to  valid  claims,  rights, 
or  privileges  existing  on  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  Act”;  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  nuhabered  13,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Hi 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  House  amendment  Insert  the  following; 

‘‘,  If  such  Individual,  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association,  by  reason  of  having  had  such 
part  In  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
project,  acquired  confidential  official  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  existence  of  deposits  of  such 
uranium,  thorium,  or  other  materials  In  the 
specific  lands  upon  which  such  location, 
entry,  or  settlement  Is  made,  and  subsequent 
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to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
made  such  location,  entry,  or  settlement  or 
caused  the  same  to  be  made  for  his.  Its, 
or  their  benefit”;  and  the  House  agreed  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  14,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

‘‘The  Commission  shall  not — 

‘‘(1)  Distribute  any  fissionable  material  to 
(A)  any  person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under 
or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  (B)  any  foreign  government,  or  (C) 
any  person  within  the  United  States  if.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  fissionable  material  to  such  per¬ 
son  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

“(2)  License  any  person  to  transfer  or  de¬ 
liver,  receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or 
export  from  the  United  States  any  source 
material  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  such  per¬ 
son  for  such  purpose  would  be  Inimical  to 
the  common  defense  and  security.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  ihe 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  20,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  House  amendment 
strike  out  in  the  Senate  engrossed  bill  on 
page  25,  line  12,  the  following:  ‘‘not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  one  year,”;  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same.  , 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  24,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out  by  the  House  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

‘‘(1)  That  until  Congress  declares  by  Joint 
resolution  that  effective  and  enforceable  in¬ 
ternational  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  have 
been  established,  there  shall  be  no  exchange 
of  information  with  other  nations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes;  and” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  Tliat  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  29,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “death  or  imprisonment  for 
life  (but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in 
cases  where  the  offense  was  committed  with 
intent  to  injure  the  United  States);  or  by”; 
and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  31,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “death  or  imprisonment  for 
life  (but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  Offense  was  committed  with  intent 
to  injure  the  United  States) ;  or  by”;  and  the 
House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33;  Tlrat  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  33,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  House  amendment  Inseift  the  follow¬ 
ing;  “death  or  imprisonment  for  life  (but 
the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for 


life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the 
offense  was  committed  with  Intent  to  injure 
the  United  States) ;  or  by”;  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendrrient  numbered  35:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  35,  and  agree' 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  House  amendment  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(5)  (A)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for 
any  violation  under  this  section  unless  and 
until  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  advised  the  Commission  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  prosecution  and  no  such  prose¬ 
cution  shall  .be  commenced  except  upon  the 
express  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

“(B)  (i)  No  arrangement  shall  be  made 
under  section  3,  no  contract  shall  be  made 
or  continued  in  effect  under  section  4,  and 
no  license  shall  be  issued  under  section  4  (e) 
or  7,  unless  the  person  with  whom  such 
arrangement  is  made,  the  contractor  or 
prospective  contractor,  or  the  prospective 
licensee  agrees  in  writing  not  to  permit  any 
Individual  to  have  access  to  restricted  data 
until  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  have  made  an  investigation  and  report 
to  the  Commission  on  the  character,  associa¬ 
tions,  and  loyalty  of  such  individual  and  the 
Commission  shall  have  determined  that  per¬ 
mitting  such  person  to  have  access  to  re¬ 
stricted  data  will  not  endanger  the  common 
defense  or  security. 

“(ii)  Except  as  authorized  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  case  of  emergency,  no  individual  shall 
be  employed  by  the  Commission  until  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have 
made  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  character,  associations,  and 
loyalty  of  such  individual. 

“(iii)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (li),  during  such 
period  of  time  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  investi¬ 
gation,  report,  and  determination  required  by 
such  paragraphs,  (a)  any  individual  who  was 
permitted  access  to  restricted  data  by  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  access  to  restricted  data  and  (b)  the 
Commission  may  employ  any  Individual  who 
was  employed  by  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District. 

“(Iv)  To  protect  against  the  unlawful  dis¬ 
semination  of  restricted  data  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  facilities,  equipment,  materials,  and 
other  property  of  the  Commission,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  have  authority  to  utilize  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  any  Government  agency  to  the  extent 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

“(C)  All  violations  of  tltis  Act  shall  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Department  of  Justice.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  48,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  “death  or  Imprisonment  for  life 
(but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  offense  was  committed  with  in¬ 
tent  to  injure  the  United  States) ;  or  by”; 
and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “,  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  pre¬ 
scribed  or  Issued  under  sections  5  (b)  (4), 


10  (c),  or  12  (a)  (2),”;  and  the  House  agree 
to  the  same. 

A.  J.  May, 

R.  Ewing  Thomason, 

Carl  T.  Durham, 

Charles  R.  Clason, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Brien  McMahon, 

Ed  C.  Johnson, 

~  Richard  Russell, 

Arthur  Vandenberg, 

E.  D.  Millikin, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  'The  House  amendment 
required  at  least  one  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  be  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2 ;  The  House  amendment 
requires  that  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Military  Application  be  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment  would 
permit  not  to  exceed  two  active  or  retired 
officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  to  serve  at  any 
one  time  as  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
one  Euc'n  officsr  to  serve  as  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Military  Application,  without 
prejudice  to  their  status  as  such  officers. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  limits  the  application  of  this  provision 
to  tlje  officer  serving  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Military  Application. 

Amendment  No.  4:  ‘The  Senate -bill  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  the  Commission  to 
make  arrangements  (including  contracts, 
agreements,  grants-ln-aid,  and  loans)  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development  ac¬ 
tivities.  ‘This  amendment  strikes  out  the 
words  “grants-in-ald.”  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5:  The  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  provided  that  the  Commission 
shall  be  the  exclusive  owner  of  certain  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial.  This  amendment  Inserts  after  the 
word  “Commission”  the  words  “as  agent  of 
and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.”  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  6:  This  amendment  would 
permit  the  Commission  to  authorize  its 
contractors  to  enter  into  subcontracts.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  it  is  made  clear  that  persons  lawfully 
producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material 
may  expose  materials  of  any  kind  to  the 
radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of  pro¬ 
ducing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  8:  This  amendment  makes 
it  clear  that  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
to  distribute  fissionable  material  relates  to 
material  owned  by  it.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  9;  This  amendment  makes 
it  clear  that  licenses  are  required  for  the 
exportation  of  source  material  from  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  amendment 
struck  out  the  Senate  language  which  ex¬ 
cepted  existing  or  inchoate  rights  and  priv-^ 
ileges  from  the  reservation  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  of  source  materials  in  de¬ 
posits  in  the  public  lands,  and  substituted 
a  provision  that  such  reservation  should  be 
subject  to  valid  claims  existing  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  act.  The  Senate 
recedes  with  an  amendment  which  modifies 
the  House  provision  so  as  to  provide  that 
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the  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  valid  claims,  rights, 
or  privileges  existing  on  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  act. 

Amendments  Nos.  11  and  12;  These  are 
technical  amendments  substituting  the  word 
“individual”  for  the  word  “person”,  and  the 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Tire  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  person,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  association  which  had  any  part  in 
the  development  of  the  atomic-bomb  project 
may  benefit  by  any  location,  entry,  or  set¬ 
tlement  upon  the  public  domain  made  after 
having  taken  such  part  in  such  project. 
This  amendment  of  the  House  modified  this 
prohibition  so  as  to  make  it  inapplicable  if 
the  benefit  was  authorized  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  provides  that  the  prohibition 
will  apply  only  in  cases  where,  by  reason  of 
having  taken  part  in  the  atomic-bomb  proj¬ 
ect,  confidential  official  Information  was  ac¬ 
quired  as  to  the  existence  of  deposits  of 
source  materials' in  the  specific  lands  upon 
which  the  location,  entry,  or  settlement  is 
made,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  location, 
entry,  or  settlement  is  made  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Amendment  No.  14:  This  amendment  has 
three  purposes.  First,  to  prohibit  the  Com¬ 
mission  from  distributing  any  fissionable 
material  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
the  distribution  of  such  fissionable  material 
to  such  person  would  be  inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security.  Second,  to 
clarify  the  Commission’s  authority  with  re¬ 
spect  to  source  material.  Third,  to  prohibit 
the  Commission  from  licensing  any  person 
to  transfer  or  deliver,  receive  possession  of 
or  title  to,  or  export  from  the  United  States 
any  source  material  if.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to 
such  person  for  such  purpose  would  be  inim¬ 
ical  to  the  common  defense  and  security. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
correct  the  numbering  and  lettering  of  the 
subsection. 

Amendment  No.  15;  This  amendment 
strikes  out  provisions  requiring  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  establish  by  regulation  a  procedure 
by  which  any  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  distribution  or  refusal  to  distribute  to 
him,  or  the  recall  from  him,  of  any  fission¬ 
able  or  byproduct  materials  or  with  the  issu¬ 
ance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  a  license  to 
him  for  the  transfer  or  receipt  of  source 
materials  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  deter¬ 
mination  by  a  board  of  appeal  consisting  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment.  Tlie  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  President  from  time  to  time  may 
direct  the  Commission  to  deliver  such  quan¬ 
tities  of  fissionable  materials  to  the  armed 
forces  for  such  use  as  he  deems  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  national  defense.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  18;  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  the  President  from  time  to  time  may 
direct  the  Commission  to  authorize  the 
armed  forees  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  ac¬ 
quire  any  equipment  or  device  utilizing  fis¬ 
sionable  material  or  atomic  energy  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  weapon.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  19:  This  amendment  ex- 
Cepted  activities  authorized  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  under  section  6  (a)  from  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  contained  in  section  6(b)  against  manu¬ 
facturing,  producing,  transferring,  or  acquir¬ 
ing  equipment  or  devices  utilizing  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military 
weapon.  Since  the  Senate  bill  already  ex¬ 
cepts  from  this  prohibition  all  activities 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  this  amend¬ 
ment  merely  duplicated  in  part  the  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  bill  and,  consequently,  is 
unnecessary.  The  House  recedes. 


Amendment  No.  20:  This  amendment,  as 
agreed  to  in  conference,  provides  that  li¬ 
censes  authorizing  certain  activities  with  re¬ 
spect  to  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy 
shall  be  Issued  for  a  specified  period,  shall  be 
revocable  at  any  time  by  the  Commission  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  establish,  and  may  be  renewed 
upon  expiration  of  such  period.  The  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate  provided  that  licenses 
could  not  be  Issued  for  a  period  to  exceed  1 
year.  The  House  amendment  provided  that 
such  licenses  could  not  be  issued  for  a  period 
of  less  than  1  year. 

Amendment  No.  21:  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment.  The  Senate  recedes. 

.  Amendment  No.  22:  This  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  license  relating  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  may  be  given  to  any 
person  within  the  United  ‘States  if.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  issuance  of 
a  license  to  such  person  would  be  inimical 
to  common  defense  and  security.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  23 :  This  •  amendment 
makes  clear  that  the  definition  of  “interna¬ 
tional  arrangement”  includes  only  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  after  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  be¬ 
comes  law.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  24:  This  amendment,  as 
agreed  to  ip  conference,  is.  a  statement  of 
principle  to  be  followed  by  the  Commission 
that  until  Congress  declares  by  joint  reso¬ 
lution  that  effective  and  enforceable  inter¬ 
national  safeguards  against  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  destructive  purposes  have  been 
established  there  shall  be  no  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  with  other  nations  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  Industrial 
purposes.  The  House  amendment  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  statement  of  principle  tn 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  that  such 
information  should  be  shared  with  other  na¬ 
tions  on  a  reciprocal  basis  as  soon  as  the 
Congress  declares  by  joint  resolution  that 
such  safeguards  have  been  established. 

Amendment  No.  25 >  This  amendment  re¬ 
lates  to  the  numbering  of  a  paragraph,  and 
the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  26:  This  amendment 
struck  out  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  specifically  authorized  and  directed 
the  Commission  to  establish  information 
services,  publications,  libraries,  and  other 
registers  of  Information.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  27;  This  amendment  re¬ 
lates  to  the  lettering  of  a  subsection.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Tliis  amendment 
would  have  required  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Commission  for  It  to  determine  that  any 
data  could  be  published  without  adversely 
affecting  the  common  defense  and  security. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  29,  30,  31,  32.  33,  34,  48, 
and  49;  These  amendments  provided  that  the 
death  penalty  might  be  imposed  upon  persons 
convicted  of  violating  certain  provisions  of 
the  act,  with  Intent  to  injure  the  United 
States  or  with  Intent  to  secure  an  advantage 
)to  any  foreign  nation,  and  provided  that  the 
minimum  term  of  imprisonment  for  persons 
convicted  of  such  violations  should  be  10 
years.  The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  the  penalty  of  death  or  Imprisonment 
for  life  may  be  Imposed,  but  only  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  the 
case  of  offenses  committed  with  Intent  to 
Injure  the  United  States.  The  provisions  for 
minirmim  terms  of  imprisonment  of  10  years 
are  eliminated. 

Amendment  No.  35:  The.  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  provided  that  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  any  violation  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  relating  to  restricted  data  unless  and 
until  the  Attorney  General  has  advised  and 
consulted  with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  such  prosecution. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  and  provided  that  the  Com¬ 


mission  shall  make  no  contract  under  sec¬ 
tions  3  or  4,  issue  no  license  to  any  person, 
nor  employ  any  person  until  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation  shall  have  first  made 
an  investigation  of  the  character  and  asso¬ 
ciations  of  such  person  and  certified  that 
the  character  of  such  contractor,  licensee,  or 
employee  is  such  as  not  to  endanger  the 
common  defense  or  security. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  (1)  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  any  violation  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  advised  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  such  prosecution  and 
no  such  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  ex¬ 
cept  upon  the  express  direction  of  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  the  United  States;  (2)  no 
arrangement  shall  be  made  under  section  3, 
no  contract  shall  be  made  or  continued  in 
effect  under  section  4,  and  no  license  shall  be 
issuect  under  section  4  (e)  or  7,  unless  the 
person  dealing  with  the  Commission  agrees 
in  writing  not  to  permit  any  individual  to 
have  access  to  restricted  data  until  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have  made 
an  Investigation  and  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  character,  associations,  and  loy¬ 
alty  of  such  individual  and  the  Commission 
shall  have  determined  tha.t  permitting  such 
person  to  have  access  to  restricted  data  will 
not  endanger  the  common  defense  or  secur¬ 
ity;  (3)  except  as  authorized  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  case  of  emergency,  no  individual  shall 
be  employed  by  the  Commission  until  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have 
made  an  investigation  and  report  to  the 
Commission  on  the  character,  associations, 
and  loyalty  of  such  individual;  (^)  during 
such  period  of  time  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  inch 
investigation,  report,  and  determination,  in¬ 
dividuals  who  were  permitted  access  to  re¬ 
stricted  data  by  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District  may  be  permitted  access  to  restricted 
data  and  the  Commission  may  employ  indi¬ 
viduals  who  were  employed  by  the  Manhattan 
Engineer  District;  (5)  to  protect  against  the 
unlawful  dissemination  of  restricted  data  and 
to  safeguard  facilities,  equipment,  materials, 
and  other  property  of  the  Commission,  the 
President  shall  have  authority  to  utilize  the 
services  of  any  Government  agency  to  the 
extent  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable, 
and  (6)  all  violations  of  this  act  shall  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Denartment  of  Justice. 

Amendment  No.  36:  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  87:  The  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  patent  should  be  granted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  for  any  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery  which  is  useful  solely 
in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or 
in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  revocation  of  any  patent  pre¬ 
viously  issued  for  any  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  and  payment  of  just  compensation  to 
the  owner  of  the  patent.  The  Senate  bill 
further  provided  (1)  that  no  patent  granted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  should 
confer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  it  is  used 
in  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon,  or  the 
conduct  of  research  or  development  activities 
in  the  atomic  energy  field:  and  (2)  that  any 
rights  conferred  by  any  patent  previously 
issued  should  be  revoked  to  the  extent  that 
the  invention  or  discovery  should  be  so  used 
and  that  just  compensation  should  be  made 
for  the  revocation  of  rights.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  provisions  com¬ 
parable  to  the  above-described  provisions  of 
the  Senate  I»ll. 

"The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any  person 
who  has  made  or  may  make  an  invention  or 
discovery  useful  In  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  fnilitary 
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weapon  should  make  a  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  within  a  limited  period  of  time  de¬ 
scribing  such  invention  or  discovery,  unless 
it  is  described  in  an  application  for  patent 
filed  in  the  Patent  Office  within  such  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  The  House  amendment  con¬ 
tained  a  similar  provision  requiring  reports 
to  the  Commission  with  respect  to  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries,  but  such  provision  was 
applicable  only  to  inventions  or  discoveries 
‘‘utilizing  fissionable  materials  or  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  designed  or  especially  adapted  for  use 
as  or  in  a  military  weapon.” 

The  Senate  bill  placed  a  duty  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  declare  any  patent  to  be  affected 
with  the  public  interest  if  (1)  the  invention 
or  discovery  covered  by  the  patent  utilizes 
or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy,  and  (2)  the 
use  of  such  invention  or  discovery  by  per¬ 
sons  having  licenses  for  the  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  the  act.  In  any 
case  in  which  a  patent  should  be  declared  to 
be  affected  with  the  public  interest  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  be-  licensed  to  use  the  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  and  persons  having  li¬ 
censes  from  the  Commission  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  would  be  licensed  to 
use  it  to  the  extent  necessary  in  carrying  on 
their  activities  licensed  by  the  Commission. 
The  owner  of  the  patent  would  be  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  the  use  of 
the  invention  or  discovery,  the  fee  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  owner  and  the  licensee  or 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  agreement.  The  Senate  bill  con¬ 
tained  appropriate  provisions  preventing 
court  proceedings  to  stay,  restrain,  or  enjoin 
the  use  of  inventions  or  discoveries  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  collection  through  court  proceed- 
Ihgs  of  royalty  fees  for  the  use  of  inven¬ 
tions  or  discoveries  so  licensed.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  provisions  com¬ 
parable  to  those  described  in  this  paragraph. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Commission 
to  purchase,  or  to  take,  requisition,  or  con¬ 
demn,  and  make  just  compensation  for  (1) 
any  invention  or  discovery  which  is  useful  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  cr 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon,  or  which 
utilizes  or  is  esseiitlal  in  the  utilization  of 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy,  or  (2) 
any  patent  or  patent  application  covering 
any.  such  invention  or  discovery.  The  bill 
required  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to 
notify  the  Commission  of,  and  to  provide  it 
access  to,  all  applications  for  patents  which 
in  his  opinion  disclose  such  inventions  or 
discoveries.  The  House  amendment  author¬ 
ized  the  Commission  to  purchase,  for  the 
manufacture  or  use  by  or  for  the  United 
States  Government,  any  and  all  rights  in  and 
to  any  invention  or  discovery,  or  application 
for  patent  or  patent  thereon,  relating  to  re¬ 
search  on  or  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  the  Commission  to  condemn 
any  or  all  rights  to  any  such  invention  or 
discovery  which  affects  the  national  defense 
end  security,  but  provided  that  whenever  the 
Commission  determined  that  the  national 
defense  or  security  were  no  longer  involved 
any  and  all  rights  in  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  v>ould  revert  to  the  owner,  subject  to 
a  nonexclusive,  irrevocable,  and  nontrans- 
ferable  license  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  any 
person  making  an  invention  or  discovery  re¬ 
lating  td  research  on  or  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  or  the  utilization  of 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  should, 
T.'ipon  filing  an  application  for  a  patent  there¬ 
on  and  tendering  the  invention  or  discovery 
to  the  United  States  for  its  use,  have  the 
right  to  sue  the  United  States  for  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  use  of  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  event  he  should  ultimately 
receive  a  patent  thereon.  The  Commission 


was  authorized  to  make  an  agreement  with 
the  inventor  in  settlement  for  the  use  of  his 
invention  by  the  Government.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provisions  to 
those  described  in  this  paragraph. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  designa¬ 
tion  by  the  Commission  of  a  Patent  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
employees  of  the  Commission,  to  consider 
applications  filed  with  the  Commission  for 
(1)  the  determination  of  reasonable  royalty 
fees  in  connection  with  patents  declared  to 
be  affected  with  the  public  interest  and 
licensed  for  use  by  persons  having  atomic 
energy  utilization  licenses  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  (2)  the  payment  of  just  compensation 
for  patents  and  patent  rights  revoked  under 
the  Senate  bill,  and  (3)  the  grant  of  awards 
by  the  Commission  to  persons  making  inven¬ 
tions  or  discoveries  useful  solely,  or  among 
other  purposes,  for  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon.  The  bill  provided  that  in  fixing 
royalty  fees  the  Commission  should  take  into 
consideration  any  defense,  general  or  special, 
that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant  in  an 
action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which, 
if  any.  the  patent  was  developed  through 
federally  financed  research,  the  degree  of 
utility,  novelty,  and  importance  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery,  and  might  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  patent 
of  developing  the  Invention  or  discovery  or 
acquiring  the  patent.  The  bill  provided  that 
the  Commission,  in  connection  with  appli¬ 
cations  for  just  compensation  and  awards, 
should  take  into  account  the  same  factors 
considered  by  it  in  fixing  royalty  fees,  and 
also  the  actual  use  of  the  Invention  or  dis¬ 
covery.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any 
person  aggrieved  by  a  Commission  determi¬ 
nation  upon  an  application  for  an  award 
or  the  fixlpg  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee 
might  obtain  a  review  thereof  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  royalty  fees  or 
the  payment  of  awards  to  inventors. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  per¬ 
sons  dissatisfied  with  Commission  determina¬ 
tions  as  to  just  compensation  for  Inventions 
or  discoveries  condemned,  or  tendered  to  and 
used,  by  the  Commission  should  have  the 
right  to  maintain  suit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  just  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  paid.  The  amendment  fur- 
tlmr  provided  for  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the 
decision  of  the  district  court.  The  section 
of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  patents  con¬ 
tained  no  specific  provisions  with  respect  to 
judicial  determination  of  just  compensation 
for  patents  and  patent  rights  revoked  by  the 
section  or  taken,  requisitioned,  or  condemned 
by  the  Commission.  Section  11  of  the  Senate 
bill  provided,  however,  for  suit  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  the  event  the  person  entitled 
to  just  compensation  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  determination  of  the  Commission. 

The  House  recedes  on  this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  38;  This  amendment 

struck  out  the  provision  authorizing  attor¬ 

neys  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  appear 
for  and  represent  the  Commission  in  any 
case  in  any  court.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  39:  This  amendment 

struck  out  the  provisions  which  waived  cer¬ 
tain  general  restrictions  of  law  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  for  the  purposes  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  10  (b) .  Siime  amendment  No. 
26  struck  out  section  10  (b).  this  provision 
is  no  longer  appropriate.  The  Senate  re¬ 
cedes. 

.  Amendment  No.  40;  This  is  a  clerical 

amendment  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  41 ;  Tills  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  should  be  applicable  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agency  actions  of  the  Commission 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  act 


and  provided  that  this  act  should  not  be  held 
to  supersede  or  modify  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  42;  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  43,  44,  and  45:  These 
amendments  increased  from  9  to  11  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Members  from  each  House  who  would 
be  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  increased  from  5  to  6 
the  number  of  Members  from  each  House 
who  might  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  46 :  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment,  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  47:  This  amendment  made 
the  heavier  criminal  penalties  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  the  enforcement  section, 
rather  than  the  lighter  penalties  under  sub¬ 
section  (b),  applicable  in  the  case  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  act  arising  out  of  the  failure  to 
report  certain  Inventions  and  discoveries  to 
the  Commission.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  50:  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment,  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  51 :  This  amendment  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  bill  the  provisions  which 
would  have  provided  criminal  penalties  {or 
violations  of  regulations  or  orders  Issued 
under  specified  sections  of  the  act.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  recedes  with  an  amendment  which  re¬ 
stores  the  provision  with  a  clerical  change 
correcting  a  cress  reference. 

Amendments  Nos.  52  and  53;  These 
amendments,  like  some  of  those  referred  to 
above,  provided  that  the  death  penalty  might 
be  imposed  upon  persons  convicted  of  violat¬ 
ing  certain  provisions  of  the  act,  with  the 
intent  to  Injure  the  United  States  or  to  se¬ 
cure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  and 
provided  that  the  minimum  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  persons  convicted  of  such  viola¬ 
tions  should  be  10  years.  As  the  offenses  to 
which  these  amendments  were  applicable  are 
likely  to  be  of  a  less  serious  nature  than  the 
other  offenses  to  which  the  heavy  penalties 
were  made  applicable,  these  penalties  were 
deemed  to  be  excessive  in  these  cases  and  the 
House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  54  and  55;  These 
amendments  modified  the  provision  relating 
to  enjoining  violations  of  the  act  or  regula¬ 
tions  or  orders  thereunder,  so  that  instead 
of  providing,  as  did  the  Senate  bill,  that 
upon  a  showing  by  the  Commission  that  a 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
such  a  violation  an  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order  shall  be  granted  with¬ 
out  bond,  it  will  provide  that  upon  such  a 
showing  an  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  may  be  granted.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  56;  This  amendment 
provided  that  all  persons  associated  in  any 
capacity  with  the  control  and  development  of 
atomic  energy  under  the  Commission,  and 
all  violations  of  this  Act,  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion.  As  the  subject  matter  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
amendment  No.  35,  the  House  recedes  on 
this  amendment. 

Amendments  Nos.  57  and  58:  These  are 
clerical  amendments,  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

A.mendment  No.  59:  The  amendment  in¬ 
serted  a  definition  of  the  term  ‘‘nuclear  fis¬ 
sion”.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  60,  61,  and  62:  These 
are  clerical  amendments,  and  the  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  63:  This  is  a  technical 
amendment,  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  64,  65,  and  66:  These 
are  clerical  amendments  and  the  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  67:  The  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate  defined  the  term  ‘‘facilities  for 
the  production  of  fissionable  material”  so  as 
to  include  any  equipment  or  device  capable 
of  such  production.  This  amendment  lim¬ 
ited  the  term  to  any  equipment  or  device 
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peculiarly  adopted  for  and  capable  of  such 
production.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  68:  This  is  a  clerical 
amendment  and  the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  69:  This  amendment 
struck  out  a  provision  transferring  funds 
available  for  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  to  the 
Commission  for  expenditure  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  70  and  71:  These  are 
clerical  amendments,  and  the  Senate  recedes. 
A.  J.  May, 

,  R.  Ewing  Thomason, 

Carl  T.  Durham, 

Charles  R.  Clason. 

Manaarr^  on  the  Part  of  the  licnise. 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

Mr.  MANASCO  submitted  ^the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  and  stat^ent  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  6702)  to  clarify  tile  rights 
of  former  owners  of  real  propertySto  re- 
aqquire  such  property  under  the  Su^lus 
Property  Act  of  1944: 


berlln  Hotel,  Port  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.,  to  a  majority  of  the  former  bondholders. 

Section  3  of  the  conference  report  extends 
the  right  to  reacquire  the  hotel  to  all  former 
bondholders  who  may  wish  £o  participate  on 
a  proportional  basis. 

Carter  Manasco, 

Will  M.  Whittington, 

Clare  E.  Hoffman, 

Geo.  H.  Bender, 

Managers  bn  the  Part  of  the  House. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 


CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6702)  to  clarify  the  rights  of  former  owners  of 
real  property  to  reacquire  such  property  un¬ 
der  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  Mcommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Carter  Manasco, 

Will  M.  Whittington, 

Clare  E.  Hoffman, 

George  H.  Bender, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
James  E.  Murray, 

Burnet  R.  Maybank, 
Chapman  Revercomb, 

Geo.  a.  Wilson, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6702)  to  clarify  the 
rights  of  former  owners  of  real  property  to 
reaquire  such  property  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommend  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Section  1  of  the  House  bill  modifies  jftie 
definition  of  the  term  "real  property",  Con¬ 
tained  in  section  23  (a)«  (1)  of  the  iMrplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  by  including  in  fjie  defi¬ 
nition  hotels,  apartment  houses,  o^e  build¬ 
ings.  stores,  and  other  commercial ^ructures. 
Section  1  of  the  conference  repbrt  likewise 
includes  commercial  structurea^Sii  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  "real  proper.)^’  but  excludes 
( 1 )  commercial  structures  adhstructed  by,  at 
the  direction  of,  or  on  bebsflf  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  and  (2)  commercial  structures 
which  the  War  Assets  Adminlstrgtor  deter¬ 
mines  have  been  madi^ an  Integral  part  of  a 
functional  or  econoiaic  unit  which  should  be 
disposed  of  as  a  whCle.  Former  owners  thus 
have  the  privilege  to  reacquire  commercial 
structures  where  such  structures  are  being 
disposed  of  W  War  Assets  Administration 
substantially  4ii  their  orginal  condition. 

The  Hou^e  bill  does  not  contain  provisions 
comparable  to  those  contained  in  section  2 
of  the  conference  report.  Section  2  is  de- 
signed-To  establish  the  criteria  which  deter¬ 
mine'  the  classification  of  property  by  the 
War  Assets  Administrator. 

•Beet  ion  2  of  the  House  bill  authorizes  the 
■disposal  of  the  leasehold  covering  the  Cham- 


On  July  3,  1946: 

H.R.  32.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  interference  by  violence,  threats, 
coercion,  or  intimidation,”  approved  June 
18,  1934; 

H.  R.  4512.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  research 
(plating  to  psychiatric  disorders  and  to  aid 
the  development  of  more  effective  metljf- 
odVof  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatmrtit 
of  flucli- disorders,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  \  ^ 

H.  rN^44.  An  act  to  authorize  ^e  ap¬ 
pointment  of  additional  Poreiggf  Service 
officers  ii^he  classified  grades,  y 
On  JWy  5,  1946: 

H.  R.  1654.  act  to  provldeffbr  the  regls- 
)  tration  and  pf^ectlon  of  tr^e-marks  used 
in  commerce,  t^arry  out  the  provisions  of 
certain  InternatVial  coiwentlons,  and  for 
other  purposes;  .  \ 

H.  R.  6056.  An  act^peking  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  V  State.  JusUce,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  JudiclaW,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  194-7,  annior  other  purposes; 
and  X 

H.R.  6516.  Aii'^act  to  inclose  the  salaries 
of  the  Metropt^tan  Police,  t^Unlted  States 
Park  Police,  tihe  White  House  ^Wlce,  and  the 
members  oT'the  Fire  Departmenitof  the  Dis¬ 
trict  oT  Columbia. 

da  July  8,  1946: 

H.  Rw-6496.  An  act  making  appropWations 
for  the'  Navy  Department  and  the  nava^erv- 
Ice  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  307^47 
and  for  other  purposes.  ^  ^ 

On  July  9,  1946: 

,/  H.  R.  5990.  An  act  making  appropriation^ 
'■  for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  such 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  July  11,  1946; 

H.  R.  5258.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
Patent  Numbered  113,244  dated  February  7, 
1939,  relating  to  the  flag  of  the  Church  of 
God. 

On  July  12,  1946; 

H.  R.  6428.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  6477.  An  act  to  amend  section  32 
of  the  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  and  section  3  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  July  13,  1946: 

H.  R.  6285.  An  act  authorizing  the  State 
of  Delaware,  by  and  -tlirough  its  State  high¬ 
way  department,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Delaware 
River  near  Wilmington,  Del. 

On  July  16,  1946: 

H.  R.  541.  An  act  authorizing  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  construct  two  4-lane  bridges 
to  replace  the  existing  Fourteenth  Street  or 


Highway  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  Rivef, 
and  for  other  purposes;  / 

H.  R.  6356.  On  act  to  provide  assistimee 
to  the  Republic  of  China  in  augmenting  and 
maintaining  a  Naval  Establishment,,*md  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5641.  An  a6t  to  authors  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  Marine  Band  at ^e  National 
■  convention  of  the  United  Spanj^  War  Veter¬ 
ans.  to  be  held  in  Milwauk^^ Wis.,  August 
4  to  10,  inclusive,  1946;  / 

H.  R.  6933.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Board  of  Public  Wej^re  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  establian  and  operate  in  the 
public  schools  and  other  suitable  locations 
a  system  of  nurse^s  and  nursery  schools 
for  day  care  of  scl^ol-age  and  under-school- 
age  children,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  R.  6837.  .^n  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Militajfy  Establishment  for  the  fiscal 
years  endlujg'  June  30,  1947,  and  for  other 
,  purposes. 

Op  July  17,  1946: 

H.  3424.  An  act  to  permit  renewal  of 
certain  trade-mark  registrations  after  expiry 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  July  20,  1946: 

;H.  R.  5452.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments 
■for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.  R.  6777.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Government  corporations  and  independ¬ 
ent  executive  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  July  23,  1946: 

H.  R.  6885.  An  act  making  appropriations 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1946,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1946,  to  provide  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1947,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  July  24,  1946: 

H.  R.  3533.  An  act  to  authorize  revisions 
in  the  boundary  of  the  Hopewell  Village  Na¬ 
tional  Historic  Site,  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.  3821.  An  act  to  amend  sections  4  and 
8  of  the  act  of  September  2.  1937,  as  amended; 

H.  R.  3993.  Ai*  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  a  right-of-way  and 
easement  for  railroad  purposes  across  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Camp  Booke  Military  Reservation, 
Calif.; 

H.  R.  4180.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  larceny  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce; 

H.  R.  4484.  An  act  relating  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  building  and  Im- 
*  ^rovements  for  banking  purposes  on  the  Fort 
Military  Reservation,  Calif.; 

.  R.  4651.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
CivB^ervlce  Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930, 
as  a^^ded; 

H.  R^^Ol.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congres^o  the  States  of  Utah,  Idaha  and 
Wyoming^o  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com¬ 
pact  for  tlX  division  of  the  waters  of  the 
Bear  River  a»l  its  tributaries; 

H.  R.  4917.  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Western  Unlon^elegraph  Co.; 

HrR.  5800.  An  to  authorize  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Alaska  wkissue  bonds  for  school 
construction,  and  fok  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5820.  An  act  rt^ting  to  mail  service 
on  Lake  Winnepesaukeel^.  H.; 

H.R.  5831.  An  act  to  S^ude  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  l^d  independent 
agencies  within  the  purviSw  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  of  Ma^9, 1930; 

H.R.  6041.  An  act  authorizingLthe  State  of 
Indiana  to  construct,  maintalnTitod  operate 
a  free  highway  bridge  across  the  wfeiash  Riv¬ 
er  at  or  near  Montezuma,  Ind.; 

H.R.  6065.  An  act  authorizing  the'kdiana 
State  Toll  Bridge  Commission  to  conltouct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  or  a\ree  • 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  or  near  C3 
nelton,  Ind.; 
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COMMUNICATION 

FEOM 

^  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TEANSMITTING 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATE  OF  APPROPRIATION,  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1947  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  $750,000  FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


July  25,  1946. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to 

be  printed 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  25,  1946. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  in  the 
amount  of  $750,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  details  of  this  estimate,  the  necessity  therefor,  and  the  reasons 
for  its  submission  at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  transmitted  herewith,  in  whose 
comments  and  observations  thereon  I  concur. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Harry  S.  Truman. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  July  25,  1946. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  in  the 
amount  of  $750,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  follows: 
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ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


Salaries  and  expenses:  For  all  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  established  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1947,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere 
without  regard  to  section  14  (a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 
of  1946;  travel;  printing  and  binding;  rent  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  lawbooks,  books  of  reference,  newspapers,  and  periodicals;  pur¬ 
chase,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  two  passenger  automo¬ 
biles;  contract  stenographic  reporting  services;  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  for  deposit  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  the  cost  of 
penalty  mail  as  required  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1944 
(Public  Law  364) - $750,  000 


This  estimate  provides  for  the  initial  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission  as  nearly  as  these  expenses  can  be  forecast  at  this 
time.  The  estimate  has  been  made  after  careful  review  of  the  perti¬ 
nent  provisions  of  S.  1717  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 


The  foregoing  supplemental  estimate  is  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  contingencies  which  have  arisen  since  the  transmission  of  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947.  I  recommend  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Paul  H.  Appleby,  . 

Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 


o 
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July  25,  1946. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  May,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 


[To  accompany  S.  1/17] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the 
development  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  1,  19,  25, 
28,  30,  32,  34,  37,  43,  44,  45,  47,  49,  52,  53,  56,  59,  60,  61^  62,  64, 
65,  66,  and  67. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  numbered  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  21, 
22,  23,  26,  27,  36,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  46,  50,  54,  55,  57,  58,  63,  68,  69, 
70,  and  71,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  numbered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

(d)  Appointment  of  Army  and  Navy  Officers. — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  {U.  S.  C.,  1940 
edition,  title  10,  sec.  576),  section  212  of  the  Act  entitled  “Hn  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  for  other  purposes” ,  approved 
June  30,  1932,  as  amended  {U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  6,  sec.  59a), 
section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  five,  and 
for  other  purposes”,  approved  July  31,  1894,  amended  {U.  S.  C., 
1940  edition,  title  5,  sec.  62),  or  any  other  law,  any  active  or  retired  officer 
of  the  Army  or  the  Namj  may  serve  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  established  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B)  of  this  section,  without 
prejudice  to  his  commissioned  status  as  such  officer.  Any  such  officer 
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serving  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military  Application  shall  receive, 
in  addition  to  his  pay  from  the  United  States  as  such  officer,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  such  pay  and  the  compensation  prescribed 
in  subsection  (a)  {If)  (B)  of  this  section. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagrecm.ent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  10,  and  agree  to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insei-ted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  subject  to  valid  claims,  rights,  or  privileges 
existing  on  the  date  of  the  enactmmt  of  this  Act;  and  the  House  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  13,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  ,  if  such  individual,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  association,  by  reason  of  having  had  such  part  in  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb  project,  acquired  confidential  official  information  as 
to  the  existence  of  deposits  of  such  uranium,  thorium,  or  other  materials 
in  the  specific  lands  upon  which  such  location,  enlmj,  or  settlement  is 
made,  and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  made  such 
location,  entry,  or  settlement  or  caused  the  same  to  be  made  for  his,  its, 
or  their  benefit;  and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  14,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

The  Commission  shall  not — 

{!)  Distribute  any  fissionable  material  to  (A)  any  person  for  a 
use  which  is  not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
(7?)  any  foreign  government,  or  {C)  any  person  within  the  United 
States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distribution  of  such 
fissionable  material  to  such  person  would  be  inimical  to  the  common 
defense  and  security. 

(|)  License  any  person  to  transfer  or  deliver,  receive  possession  of 
or  title  to,  or  export  from  the  United  States  any  source  material  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  such  per¬ 
son  for  such  purpose  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  20,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
’  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  House  amendment  strilve  out  in  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill  on  page  25,  line  12,  the  following:  “not  to  exceed  one  year,”;  and 
the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  24: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  24,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

(i)  That  until  Congress  declares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective 
and  enforceable  international  safeguards  against  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  destructive  purposes  have  been  established,  there  shall  be 
no  exchange  of  information  urith  other  nations  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes;  and 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  numbered  29,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  {but  the 
penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the  offense  was 
committed  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States);  or  by;  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  31,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  {but  the  penalty 
of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the  offense  was  committed  with 
intent  to  injure  the  United  States);  or  by;  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  • 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  numbered  33,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  {but  the 
penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon 
recommendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the  offense  was 
committed  urith  intent  to  injure  the  United  States);  or  by;  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  35,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

{5)  {A)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any  violation  under  this 
section  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has 
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advised  the  Commission  with  respect  to  such  prosecution  and  no  such  '■ 
prosecution  shall  he  commenced  except  upon  the  express  direction  oj  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  (i)  A^o  arrangement  shall  be  made  under  section  3,  no  contract 
shall  he  made  or  continued  in  eject  under  section  4,  and  no  license  shall 
be  issued  under  section  4  («)  or  7,  unless  the  person  with  whom  such 
arrangernent  is  made,  the  contractor  or  prospective  contractor,  or  the 
prospective  licensee  agrees  in  writing  not  to  permit  any  individual  to 
have  access  to  restricted  data  until  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  have  made  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  Commission  on  the 
character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of  such  individual  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  have  determined  that  permitting  such  person  to  have  access  to 
restricted  data  will  not  ei^anger  the  common  defense  or  security. 

(ii)  Except  as  authorized  by  the  Commission  in  case  of  emergency,  no 
individual  shall  be  employed  by  the  Commission  until  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  have  made  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of  such  individual. 

(in)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (i)  and  {ii), 
during  such  period  of  time  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  may  be  ^ 
necessary  to  make  the  investigation,  report,  and  determination  required 
by  such  paragraphs,  (a)  any  individual  who  was  permitted  access  to 
restricted  data^  by  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  may  be  permitted 
access  to  restricted  data  and  (b)  the  Commission  may  employ  any  indi- 
vidunl  who  was  employed  by  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District. 

(iv)  To  protect  against  the  unlawful  dissemination  of  restricted  data 
and  to  safeguMrd  facilities,  equipment,  materials,  and  other  property  of 
the  Commission,  the  President  shall  have  authority  to  utilize  the  services 
of  any  Government  agency  to  the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(60  All  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  investigated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  48,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserte^J  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  {but  the  i 
penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  ) 
recommendation ^  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the  offense  was 
committed  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States);  or  by,  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  51,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following:  ,  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  pre¬ 
scribed  or  issued  under  sections  5  (b)  (4),  10  (c),  or  12  (a)  (2),  ;  and  the 
House  agree  to  the  same, 

•A.  J.  May, 

R.  Ewing  Thomason, 

Carl  T.  Durham, 

Charles  R.  Clason, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Brien  McMahon, 

Ed  C.  Johnson, 

Richard  Russell, 

Arthur  Vandenberg^ 

E.  D.  Millikin, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  1717)  for  the  development  and  control  ot  atomic  energy, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  The  House  amendment  required  at  least  one  , 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  be  a  member  of  the  | 
armed  forces.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  House  amendment  requires  that  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  Military  Application  be  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  amendment  would  permit  not  to  exceed  1 
two  active  or  retired  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  to  serve  at  any 
one  time  as  members  of  the  Commission,  and  one  such  officer  to  serve 
as  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military  Application,  without 
prejudice  to  their  status  as  such  officers.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an 
amendment  which  limits  the  application  of  this  provision  to  the  officer 
serving  as  Director  cf  the  Division  of  Alilitary  Application, 

Amendment  No.  4:  The  Senate  bill  authorized  and  directed  the 
Commission  to  make  arrangements  (including  contracts,  agreements, 
grants-in-aid,  and  loans)  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities.  This  amendment  strikes  out  the  words  “grants-hi-aid”. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendrnent  No.  5:.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  provided  that 
the  Commission  shall  be  the  exclusive  owner  of  certain  facilities  for 
the  production  of  fissionable  material.  This  amendment  mserts  after 
the  word  “Conunission”  the  words  “as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States”.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  6:  This  amendment  would  permit  the  Commission 
to  authorize  its  contractors  to  enter  into  subcontracts.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Under  this  amendment  it  is  made  clear  that  ( 
persons  lawfully  producmg  or  utilizing  fissionable  material  may  expose 
materials  of  any  kind  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of 
producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  8:  This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Commission  to  distribute  fissionable  material  relates 
to  material  owned  by  it.  The  Senate  recedes.  j 

Amendment  No.  9:  This  amendment  makes  it  clear  that  licenses  ' 
are  required  for  the  exportation  of  source  material  from  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  .amendment  struck  out  the  Senate  > 
language  which  excepted  existing  or  inchoate  rights  and  privileges 
from  . the  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  ot  source  mate¬ 
rials  in  deposits  in  the  public  lands,  and  substituted  a  provision  that 
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such  reservation  should  be  subject  to  valid  claims  existing  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  act.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  modifies  the  House  provision  so  as  to  provide  that  the  reserva¬ 
tion  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to  valid  claims, 
rights,  or  privileges  existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

Amendments  Nos.  11  and  12:  These  are  technical  amendments 
substituting  the  word  “individual”  for  the  word  “person”,  and  the 
Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  13:  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  no  person,  cor¬ 
poration,  partnership,  or  association  which  had  any  part  in  tlie  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  atomic-bomb  project  may  benefit  by  any  location, 
entry,  or  settlement  upon  the  public  domain  made  a  "ter  having  taken 
such  part  in  such  project.  This  amendrrent  of  the  House  modified 
this  prohibition  so  as  to  make  it  inapplicable  it  the  benefit  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission.  The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  prohibition  will  apply  only  in  cases  where,  by 
reason  of  having  taken  part  in  the  atomic-bomb  project,  confidential 
official  information  was  acquired  as  to  the  existence  of  deposits  of 
source  materials  in  the  specific  lands  upon  which  the  location,  entry, 
or  settlement  is  made,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  location,  entry,  or 
settlement  is  made  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

Amendment  No.  14:  This  amendment  has  two  purposes.  First,  to 
prohibit  the  Commission  from  distributing  any  fissionable  material  to 
any  person  within  the  United  States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  distribution  of  such  fissionable  material  to  such  person 
would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security.  Second,  to 
clarify  and  modify  the  Commission’s  authority  with  respect  to  source 
material  so  as  to  prohibit  the  Commission  from  licensing  any  pemon  to 
transfer  or  deliver,  receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or  export  from  the 
United  States  any  source  material  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
the  issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person  for  such  purpose  would  be 
inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security.  The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment  to  correct  the  numbering  and  lettering  of  the  sub¬ 
section. 

Amendment  No.  15:  This  amendment  strikes  out  provisions  re¬ 
quiring  the  Commission  to  establish  by  regulation  a  procedure  by 
which  any  person  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  distribution  or  refusal 
to  distribute  to  him,  or  the  recall  from  him,  of  any  fissionable  or 
byproduct  materials  or  with  the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  a 
license  to  him  for  the  transfer  or  receipt  of  source  materials  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  by  a  board  of  appeal  consisting 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Commission.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  16:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Under  this  amendment  the  President  from 
time  to  time  may  direct  the  Commission  to  deliver  such  quantities 
of  fissionable  materials  to  the  armed  forces  for  such  use  as  he  deems 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Under  this  amendment  the  President  from 
time  to  time  may  direct  the  Commission  to  authorize  the  armed 
forces  to  manufacture,  produce,  or  require  any  equipment  or  device 
utilizing  fissionable  matei’ial  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  19:  This  amendment  excepted  activities  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission  under  section  6  (a)  from  the  prohibition 
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contained  in  section  6  (b)  against  manufacturing,  producing,  trans¬ 
ferring,  or  acquiring  equipment  or  devices  utilizing  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon.  Since  the  Senate  bill 
already  excepts  from  this  prohibition  all  activities  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  this  amendment  merely  duplicated  in  part  the  exception 
in  the  Senate  bill  and,  consequently,  is  unnecessary.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  20:  This  amendment,  as  a^eed  to  in  conference, 
provides  that  licenses  authorizing  certain  activities  with  respect  to 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  shall  be  issued  for  a  specified 
period,  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time  by  the  Commission  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may  establish,  and 
may  be  renewed  upon  expiration  of  such  period.  The  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  provided  that  licenses  could  not  be  issued  for  a 
period  to  exceed  1  year.  The  House  amendment  provided  that  such 
licenses  could  not  be  issued  for  a  period  of  less  than  1  year. 

Amendment  No.  21:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  22:  This  amendment  provides  that  no  license 
relating  to  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  may  be  given  to  any 
person  within  the  United  States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
the  issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person  would  be  inimical  to  common 
defense  and  security.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  23:  This  amendment  makes  clear  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “international  arrangement”  includes  only  an  international 
agreement  approved  by  the  Congress  after  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946  becomes  law.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  24:  This  amendment,  as  agreed  to  in  conference, 
is  a  statement  of  principle  to  be  followed  by  the  Commission  that 
until  Congress  declares  by  joint  resolution  that  effective  and  enforce¬ 
able  international  safeguards  against  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
destructive  purposes  have  been  established  there  shall  be  no  exchange 
of  information  with  other  nations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  industrial  purposes.  The  House  amendment  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  statement  of  principle  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
that  such  information  should  be  shared  with  other  nations  on  a  recipro¬ 
cal  basis  as  soon  as  the  Congress  declares  by  joint  resolution  that  such 
safeguards  have  been  established. 

Amendment  No.  25:  This  amendment  relates  to  the  numbering  of  a 
paragraph,  and  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  26:  This  amendment  struck  out  the  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  which  specifically  authorized  and  directed  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  establish  information  services,  publications,  libraries,  and 
other  registers  of  information.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  27:  This  amendment  relates  to  the  lettering  of  a 
subsection.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Aniendment  No.  28:  This  amendment  would  have  required  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Commission  for  it  to  determine  that  any  data 
could  be  published  without  adversely  affecting  the  common  defense 
and  security.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  48,  and  49:  These  amend¬ 
ments  provided  that  the  death  penalty  might  be  imposed  upon  persons 
convicted  of  violating  certain  provisions  of  the  act,  with  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any 
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foreign  nation,  and  provided  that  the  minimum  term  of  imprisonment 
for  persons  convicted  of  such  violations  should  be  10  years.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  that  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  may  be  imposed,  but  only  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  jury  and  only  in  the  case  of  offenses  committed  with  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States.  The  provisions  for  minimum  terms  of 
imprisonment  of  10  years  are  eliminated. 

Amendment  No.  35:  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  provided  that 
no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any  violation  of  the  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  restricted  data  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  has 
advised  and  consulted  with  the  Commission  with  respect  to  such 
prosecution. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  the  Senate  provisioir  and  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  Commission  shall  make  no  contract  under  sections  3 
or  4,  issue  no  license  to  any  person,  nor  employ  any  person  until  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have  first  made  an  investigation 
of  the  character  and  associations  of  such  person  and  certified  that  the 
character  of  such  contractor,  licensee,  or  employee  is  such  as  not  to 
endanger  the  common  defense  or  security. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  which  provides  that  (1) 
no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any  violation  under  this  section 
unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has  advised 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  such  prosecution  and  no  such  prosecu¬ 
tion  shall  be  commenced  except  upon  the  express  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  (2)  no  arrangement  shall  be 
made  under  section  3,  no  contract  shall  be  made  or  continued  in  effect 
under  section  4,  and  no  license  shall  be  issued  under  section  4  (e)  or 
7,  unless  the  person  dealing  with  the  Commission  agrees  in  writing 
not  to  permit  any  individual  to  have  access  to  restricted  data  until 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have  made  an  investigation 
and  report  to  the  Commission  on  the  character,  associations,  and 
loyalty  of  such  individual  and  the  Commission  shall  have  determined 
that  permitting  such  person  to  have  access  to  restricted  data  will  not 
endanger  the  common  defense  or  security;  (3)  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Commission  in  case  of  emergency,  no  individual  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Commission  until  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  have  made  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  Commission  on 
the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of  such  individual;  (4)  during 
such  period  of  time  after  the  enactment  of  this  act  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  such  investigation,  report,  and  determination,  individuals 
who  were  permitted  access  to  restricted  data  by  the  Manhattan 
Engineer  District  may  be  permitted  access  to  restricted  data  and  the 
Commission  may  employ  individuals  who  were  employed  by  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District;  (5)  to  protect  against  the  unlawful 
dissemination  of  restricted  data  and  to  safeguard  facilities,  equipment, 
materials,  and  other  property  of  the  Commission,  the  President  shall 
have  authority  to  utilize  the  services  of  any  Government  agency  to 
the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable;  and  (6)  all  violations 
of  this  act  shall  be  investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Amendment  No.  36:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment  and  the  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  37:  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  no  patent  should 
be  granted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act  for  any  invention 
or  discovery  which  is  useful  solely  in  the  pi’oduction  of  fissionable 
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material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy 
for  a  military  weapon  and  provided  for  the  revocation  of  any  patent 
pieyioiisly  issued  for  any  such  invention  or  discoverv  and  payment 
ol  jpt  compensation  to  ttie  owner  of  the  patent.  The  Senate  bill 
further  provided  (1)  that  no  patent  granted  after  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  01  the  act  should  confer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention 
or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  it  is  used  in  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material,  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  enero-v 
lor  a  military  weapon,  or  the  conduct  of  research  or  development 
activities  in  the  atomic  energy  field;  and  (2)  that  any  rights  conferred 
by  any  patent  previously  issued  should  be  revoked  to  the  extent  that 
the  invention  or  discovery  should  be  so  used  and  that  just  compen¬ 
sation  should  be  made  for  the  revocation  of  rights.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  provisions  comparable  to  the  above-de¬ 
scribed  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any  person  who  has  made  or  may 
maim  an  invention  or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy 
lor  a  mihtory  weapon  should  make  a  report  to  the  Com.mission 
within  a  limited  period  of  time  describing  such  invention  or  dis- 
covei-y,  unless  it  is  described  in  an  application  for  patent  filed  in  the 
ratent  Office  within  such  period  of  time.  The  House  amendment 
contained  a  similar  provision  requiring  reports  to  the  Com.mission 
with  respect  to  inventions  and  discoveries,  but  such  provision  was 
applicable  only  to  inventions  or  discoveries  “utilizing  fissionable 
materials  or  atomic  energy  designed  or  especially  adapted  for  use  as 
or  111  a  military  weapon.” 

The  Senate  bill  placed  a  duty  on  the  Commission  to  declare  anv 
patent  to  be  affected  with  the  public  interest  if  (1)  the  invention  or 
discovery  covered  by  the  patent  utilizes  or  is  essential  in  the  utilization 
ol  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy,  and  (2)  the  use  of  such  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  by  persons  having  licenses  for  the  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of 
the  act  In  any  case  m  winch  a  patent  should  be  declared  to  be 
altected  with  the  public  interest  the  Commission  would  be  licensed  to 
use  the  invention  or  discovery  and  persons  having  licenses  from  the 
Commission  for  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  would  be  licensed  to 
use  It  to  the  extent  necessary  in  carrying  on  their  activities  licensed 
by  the  Commission.  The  owmer  of  the  patent  would  be  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  royalty  fee  for  the  use  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  the 
lee  to  1^  agreed  upon  by  the  owner  and  the  licensee  or  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission  m  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  appropriate  provisions  preventing  court  proc'eedings  to 
stay,  restrain,  or  enjoin  the  use  of  inventions  or  discoveries  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  provide  for  the  collection 
tfirougb  court  proceedings  of  royalty  fees  for  the  use  of  inventions  or 
discoveries  so  licensed.  The  House  amendment  contained  no  provi- 
to  those  descriheil  in  this  paragraph. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Commission  to  purchase,  or  to  take 
requisition,  or  condemn,  and  make  just  compensation  for  (1)  anv 
mvention  or  discovery  which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  m  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  enei-o-y 
lor  a  military  weapon,  or  which  utilizes  or  is  essential  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  ol  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy,  or  (2)  any  patent  or 
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patent  application  covering  any  such  invention  or  discovery.  The 
bill  required  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  notify  the  Commission 
of,  and  to  provide  it  access  to,  all  applications  for  patents  which  in 
his  opinion  disclose  such  inventions  or  discoveries.  The  House 
amendment  authorized  the  Commission  to  purchase,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  use  by  or  for  the  United  States  Government,  any  and  all 
rights  in  and  to  any  invention  or  discovery,  or  application  for  patent 
or  patent  thereon,  relating  to  research  on  or  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy.  The  House  amendment  authorized  the  Commission  to  con¬ 
demn  any  or  all  rights  to  any  such  mvention  or  discovery  which  affects 
the  national  defense  and  security,  but  provided  that  whenever  the 
Commission  determined  that  the  national  defense  or  security  were 
no  longer  involved  any  and  all  rights  in  such  invention  or  discovery 
would  revert  to  the  owner,  subject  to  a  nonexclusive,  UTevocable, 
and  nontransferable  license  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  any  person  making  an  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  relating  to  research  on  or  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy 
should,  upon  filmg  an  application  for  a  patent  thereon  and  tendering 
the  invention  or  discovery  to  the  United  States  lor  its  use,  have  the 
right  to  sue  the  United  States  for  compensalion  for  the  use  of  such 
mvention  or  discovery  in  the  event  he  should  ultimately  receive  a 
patent  thereon.  The  Commission  was  authorized  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  inventor  in  settlement  for  the  use  of  his  invention  by 
the  Government.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  provisions 
to  those  described  in  this  paragraph. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  designation  by  the  Commission  of 
a  Patent  Compensation  Board,  consisting  of  two  or  more  employees 
of  the  Commission,  to  consider  applications  filed  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  (1)  the  determination  of  reasonable  royalty  fees  in  connection 
with  patents  declared  to  be  affected  with  the  public  interest  and 
licensed  for  use  by  persons  having  atomic  energy  utilization  licenses 
from  the  Commission,  (2)  the  payment  of  just  compensation  for 
patents  and  patent  rights  revoked  under  the  Senate,  bill,  and  (3)  the 
grant  of  awards  by  the  Commission  to  persons  making  inventions  or 
discoveries  useful  soleU,  or  among  other  purposes,  for  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon.  The  bill  provided  that  in 
fixing  royalty  fees  the  Commission  should  take  into  consideration  any 
defense,  general  or  special,  that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant  in 
an  action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  the  patent 
was  developed  through  federally  financed  research,  the  degree  of 
utility,  novelty,  and  importance  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and 
might  take  into  consideration  the  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of 
developing  the  invention  or  discovery  or  acquiring  the  patent.  The 
bill  provided  that  the  Commission,  in  connection  with  applications 
for  just  compensation  and  awards,  should  take  into  account  the  same 
factoi’s  considered  by  it  in  fixing  royalty  fees,  and  also  the  actual  use 
of  the  invention  or  discovery.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  a,ny 
person  aggrieved  by  a  Commission  determination  upon  an  application 
for  an  award  or  the  fixing  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  might  obtain  a 
review  thereof  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
fixing  of  royalty  fees  or  the  payment  of  awards  to  inventors. 
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The  House  amendment  provided  that  persons  dissatisfied  with 
Comniission  dotcriTiinations  as  to  just  compensation  for  inventions  or 
discoveries  condemned,  or  tendered  to  and  used,  bv  the  Commission 
^lould  have  the  right  to  maintain  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Coiiit  for  the  r)istrict  of  Columbia  foi'  the  purpose  of  determinins^  the 
just  compensation  to  be  paid.  The  amendment  further  provided  for 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
the  decision  of  the  district  court.  The  section  of  the  Senate  bill  re- 
lating  to  patents  contained  no  specific  provisions  with  respect  to 
judiaal  determination  of  just  compensation  for  patents  and  patent 
righte  revoked  by  the  section  or  taken,  recjuisitioned,  or  condemned  bv 
the  Commission.  Section  11. of  the  Senate  bill  provided,  however,  for 
suit  m  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  event  the  person  entitled  to  nist 
^mpensation  should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of  the 
Commission. 

The  House  recedes  on  this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  38:  This  amendment  struck  out  the  provision 
authorizing  attorneys  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  appear  for 
and  represent  the  Commission  in  any  case  in  any  court.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  39:  This  amendment  struck  out  the  provision 
which  waived  certain  general  restrictions  of  law  in  the  e.xpenditure 
ol  funds  for  the  purposes  specified  in  section  10  (b).  Since  amendment 
N  o.  26  struck  out  section  10  (b),  this  provision  is  no  longer  appropriate 
1  he  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  40:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment  and  the  Senate 
recedes. 

amendment  provided  that  section  10  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  should  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  agency  actions  of  the  Commission  immediately  upon  the  enactment 
ot  this  act  and  provided  that  this  act  should  not  be  held  to  supersede 
or  modify  the  Administrative  Proceduie  Act.  The  Senate  lecedes. 

Amendment  No.  42:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment  and  the  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  43,  44,  and  45:  These  amendments  increased 
from  9  to  11  the  number  of  Members  from  each  House  who  would  be 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  increased 
from  5  to  6  the  number  of  Membeis  from  each  House  who  might  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  The  House  recedes 

re^cies^*^"^^^^  No.  46:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment,  and  the  Senate 

Arnendment  No.  47:  This  amendment  made  the  heavier  criminal 
penalties  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  enforcement  section,  rather 
than  the,  lighter  penalties  under  subsection  (b),  applicable  in  the  case 
o  violations  of  the  act  arising  out  of  the  failure  to  report  certain 
inventions  and  discoveries  to  the  Commission.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  50:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment,  and  the  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  51:  This  amendment  eliminated  from  the  bill  the 
provisions  which  would  have  provided  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
ol  regulations  or  orders  issued  under  specified  sections  of  the  Act.  The 
Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  which  restores  the  provision  with 
a  clerical  change  correcting  a  cross  reference. 

Amendments  Nos.  52  and  53:  These  amendments,  like  some  of  those 
referred  to  above,  provided  that  the  death  penalty  might  be  imposed 
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upon  persons  convicted  of  violating  certain  provisions  of  the  act,  with 
the  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure  an  advantage  to 
any  foreign  nation,  and  provided  that  the  minimum,  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  persons  convicted  of  such  violations  should  be  10  years.  As 
the  offenses  to  which  these  amendments  were  applicable  are  likely  to 
be  of  a  less  serious  nature  than  the  other  offenses  to  which  the  heavy 
penalties  were  made  applicable,  these  penalties  were  deemed  to  be 
excessive  in  these  cases  and  the  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  54  and  55:  These  amendments  modified  the 
provision  relating  to  enjoining  violations  of  the  act  or  regulations 
or  orders  thereunder,  so  that  instead  of  providing,  as  did  the  Senate 
bill,  that  upon  a  showing  by  the  Commission  that  a  person  has  engaged 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  such  a  violation  an  injunction,  restrainmg 
order,  or  other  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond,  it  will  provide 
that  upon  such  a  showing  an  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  may  be  granted.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  56:  This  amendment  provided  that  all  persons 
associated  in  any  capacity  with  the  control  and  development  of  atomic 
energy  under  the  Commission,  and  all  violations  of  this  act,  should  be 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  As  the  subject 
matter  of  this  amendment  is  dealt  with  in  connection  with  amendment 
No.  35,  the  House  recedes  on  this  amendment. 

Amendments  Nos.  57  and  58:  These  are  clerical  amendments,  and 
the  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  59:  The  amendment  inserted  a  definition  of  the 
term  “nuclear  fission”.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  60,  61,  and  62:  These  are  clerical  amendments, 
and  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  63:  This  is  a  technical  amendment,  and  the  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  64,  65,  and  66;  These  are  clerical  amendments, 
and  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  67:  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  defined  the 
term  “facilities  for  the  pi’oduction  of  fissionable  material”  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  any  equipment  or  device  capable  of  such  production.  This 
amendment  limited  the  term  to  any  equipment  or  device  peculiarly 
adopted  for  and  capable  of  such  production.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  68:  This  is  a  clerical  amendment,  and  the  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  69:  This  amendment  struck  out  a  provision  trans¬ 
ferring  funds  available  for  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Engineer  District  to  the  Commission  for  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  70  and  71:  These  are  clerical  amendments,  and 
the  Senate  recedes. 

A.  J.  Mat, 

R.  Ewing  Thomason, 

Carl  T.  Durham, 

Charles  R.  Clason, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  commit^e  reported  Flannagan-Hope  re  ^arch-marketing  bill.  'Senate 
concurred  in  House  amendments  bo  congrcssional-reorgani zation  bill*  Loth  Houses  ag¬ 
reed  to  conference  report  oh,  atomic-energy  bill.  Senaxe  passed  railroac’-rctiroment 
bill.  House  rejected  bill  to 'pirovidc  for  site  acquji,^it  ion  and  design  of  Federal' 
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neasures  to:  iimehd  j'iiLl  Act^ 
igrced  to  adjourn  sine  die 
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visions  of  In-'ependent  Offices  Act.gScnatc  -^sed  measure  to  continue  authority  for 
alcohol  plants  io  produce  sugars.  Houbc  agi^ed  to  conference  reports  on  mineral-leas¬ 
ing  and  "Cooley  farm-credit ^bills.  HouSc  ua 
RFC;  aud  regulate  garbage  importation*  '^usc 

SElTAT^‘  -\,July  26 

RESEARCH;  MARKETING.  The  Agriculture  and^;|orestry  Committee  reported  with  amend^ 
ments  H*  R*  6932,  the  Flannaga^^^ope  research  and  marketing  bill  (S.  Rept*  1843) 
(p.  10250),  The  committee  ag^ed'  to  amendm^ts  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  advi¬ 
sory  committee  to  11  member^ to  provide  that\  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  marketing  research  doi^'iti4cooporation.wit^S*4e  States'- shall ‘be  done  in  co-‘ 
operation  with  the  State/experiment  stations  and^uch  other  appropriate  agencies 
as  siiall  be  mutually  agreeable  to  them  and  the  Deph^tment,  and  to  provide  for  a 
similar  arrangement  awarding  the  State  extension  se'^ices  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  educatioi^  and  demons trational  work,  and  rdi^rding  the  State  depart¬ 
ments  cf  agricult^e  and  the  State  departments  and  burets  of  markets  with  res-* 
pect  to  the  inf ofeational,  inspection,  regulatory  work,  ^d  o^er  marketing  ^ 
services;  to  ‘ci^Lige  “full  employment"  to  tiaximum  employmenb^  in  the  declaration 
of  policy;  y^irect  the  Department  to  foster  and  assist  in  H^anded"  markets  ^ 
and  uses,  l^th  foreign  and  domestic;  to  specify  research  and  racketing  in  con¬ 
nection  Wbh  the  marketing  work;  to  include  fish  arid  shellfish  agricult-^al 
commodjjt^s  for  the  purposes  of  the  bill;  and  to  correct  a  citatid^  under  Sec.  11* 
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to  ^2177*  the 


REORGANIZATION.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  ,  _ 

issional  reorganization  bill  (pp.  10274—87).  \Thris  bill 


/ 
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CON^SSIONAL 

L^bllette-Monroney  congrei 
yill  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 

As  finally  passed,  this  bill  provides  as  follows, 
each  year,  the  revenue  and  appropriation  committees  shall  make  an  over-all  esti¬ 
mate  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  including  a  reserve  for  deficiencies,  and 


Provides  thaV 


*"-by^, 


dar, 


\  shall  report  a  concurrent  resolution  (l)  to  provide  for  reduction  of  the  puhlL 
debt  if  receipts  are  estimated  to  exceed  expenditures  or  (2)  to  express  it  a?' 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  public  debt  be  increased  by  the  amount  that  ^st: 
mated  e^qpenditures  may  exceed  estimated  receipts.  Provides  for  at  least  J'^dayi 
between  the  time  an  appropriation  bill  is  reported  and  considered  on  the/'flcor, 
Rcqu\fes  that  all  hearings  before  standing  committees  or  their  subcomm^tees 
shall  be  open  except  executive  sessions  for  marking  up  bills  or  for  v/fting  or 
where  t^e  committee  by  a  majoii  ty.  vote- orders  an  executive  session, ^/Provides 
•  committees  and  subcommittees  with  staffs  of  specialists  and  permit,^  the  House 
Rppropria^ons  Committee  to  continue  its  investigation  system,,  T^es  steps 
tov/ard  limiting  permanent  appropriations.  Authorizes  the  stan(|.fng  committees 
to  exercise  ^ntinuous  surveillance  of  the  execution ,  of  ,  the  laws,  by  administrof 
tive  agencies  within  their . jurisdiction.  Directs  GAO  to  mak4' expenditure 
analyses  of  eack^ agency  of  the  exeuative  branch,  including -'corporations.  Pro- 

■  .vides  that,  excepH;  in  war  or  oncrgency  in  general  Congreg-s  shall  s.tixnd 
•adjourned  during  JMy  ,  A\agust,  ‘and  Soptenber  of  eacn  y^ar,  reconvening  on  the 

■  second  Tuesday  in  O^ober,  Requires  thxt  tiic  Congressional  Record  include  a 
,  daily  calendar  of  le^slative  events,  .together  with  Resumes  of  congressional 

activities  and  an  indeikof  its  contents,  Increases^salaries  of  members  of 

•  Congress  from  $10,000  t^^l2, 500 »' ‘and 'continues  tje^  $2. 500  e^tpense  account, 

•  Permits  members  of  Congress  to  retire  under  the//6.t\’il  Service  Retirement  Act, 
■’Delegates  the  handling  of  claims  to  the  dopar^rient  s  and  the  co.ip'.ts  ard.  prohi¬ 
bits  introduction  of  most  pi\yate  bills,  Re^nst.i lutes  the  committees  and  re¬ 
duces  them  in  number,  but  retMns  the  Sena^'  kgriculture  and  Poresiry  Committee 
ard  the  House  -rt-griculture  Corami\tee,  Autj^ri  zes  increases  in  the  legislative- 
reference  and  bill-d.raf ting  serv^es,  P^vidcs  for  changes  in  committee  pro¬ 
cedure  as  regards  hca--.mngs,  meetiri^^s,  pnd  records^  .Provides  for  registration 
of  organized  groups  and  their  agentb^ho  seek  to  ihflueaice  legislation.  Pro¬ 
vides  that  the  President’s  Bconomicylt-^ort  be  filed  at  the  opening  of  each 
regular  session  and  that  the  Join^Comi^ittee' make  i  ts  repert  by  Feb,  1, 
Strengthens  the  provisions  again^  inclusion' of  point-of-order  items  in  appro¬ 
priation  bills.  Requires  the  .^proprie,trv^ns  Committees  to  develop  a  standard 
appropriation  classification  dched'ule  viiicfv  will  clearly  define  subtotals. 


3,  .^TOMIC  ENERGY.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  1717»  'to  pro- 
•vido  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy  (pp,  IO3O2-3*  10325-31)* 

This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  . 

4,  ■  RtillBOAD  RETIRfiviEi^I',-  /Massed  with  amendments  H,  R,  i-362,  to  amend  the  Railroad 


.T 


Retirement  Act  (pp^l0255~60,  10263-7^»  102S7-306).  X^greed,  40-35i  to  the  Hoej 
amendment  strikir^  out  the  provision  which  would  extend  benefits  to  employees 
of  freight  forw^ders  and  railroad-connected  trucking  ^mpanio's  (p,  10293)* 

5,  TRANSP0RIATI0|^  Sen,  Reed,  Kans, ,  made  a  motion  for  consideration • of  H,  R, 

2536,  the  B^ilwinkle  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  with  respect  to 
certain  agi^eements  between  carriers,  but  no  action  was  takenMp,  10306), 


6',  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE,  Public  Law  4o4,  the  Administrative  Pr^edurc  Act,  was 


'ordeh^d  printed  as  S,  Doc,  24S  v/ith  the  legislative  history  (p,  iQ252), 


7,  PRICE  CONTROL,  Sen,  Taft,  Ohio,  inserted  his  statement  to  the  effect-,  that  thjc 
new  price-control  law  is  more  inflationary  than  the  one  the  President  Vetoed  • 


(pp,  .10306-7), 


S,  FORESTRY,  Bdth  Houses  received  the  GAO  audit  report  on  the  Spruce  Producti^on  v 


Corporation  (pp.  10250,  IO36O). 
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the  consent  of 
hode  Island  to 
ate  a  free  high- 
net  River  be- 
d  Portsmouth 


1549,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
gu^dian  of  Duane  N.  Thompson; 

8^561.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“Cor^ensation  for  Injury,  death,  or  deten¬ 
tion  af  employees  of  contractors  with  the 
United^States  outside  the  United  States,”  as 
amerideV  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  100- 
percent  \arning  provisions  effective  as  of 
January  l\l942; 

S.  1573.  Ain  act  for  the  relief  of  James  H. 
Wilkinson;  \ 

S.  1640.  Anl^ct  to  provide  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States .  of  certain  real 
property  in  thaiDistrict  of  Columbia; 

S.  1674.  An  afit  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Joseph  Bennett,  \  minor; 

S.  1731.  An  act\or  the  relief  of  Lester  A. 
Dessez;  \ 

S.  1751.  An  act  r^r  the  relief  of  Wayne 
Parker;  \ 

S.  1880.  An  act  for  me  relief  of  the  Crosby 
Yacht  Building  and  Storage  Co.,  Inc.; 

S.  1910.  An  act  for  tl»  relief  of  George  D. 
King;  \ 

S.  2036.  An  act  grant!* 

Congi'ess  to  the  State  cfU 
construct,  maintain,  and  oj^ 
way  bridge  across  the  Sak( 
tween  the  towns  of  Tiverton 
In  Newport  County,  R.  !.; 

S.  2247.  An  act  to  permit  thdlSecretary  of 
the  Navy  to  delegate  the  authoJity  to  com¬ 
promise  and  settle  claims  agalnstVhe  United 
.  States  caused  by  vessels  of  the  Navy  or  in 
the  naval  service,  or  for  towage  or  salvage 
services  to  such  vessels,  and  for  oAer  pur¬ 
poses: 

S.  2253.  An  act  to  further  amend  tte  act 
of  January  16,  1936,  as  amended,  entitle^  “An 
act  to  provide  for  the  retirement  and  retire¬ 
ment  annuities  of  civilian  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  at  the  United  States  NaVal 
Academy  and  the  Postgraduate  SchoA 
United  States  Naval  Academy”;  .  \ 

S.  2250.  An  act  to  amend  the  Philippine^ 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  for  the  purpose  of  \ 
making  a  clerical  correction; 

S.  2260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roy  M. 
Davidson;  , 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  gt 
the  Navy  to  delegate  the  authority  to  coyh- 
promlse  and  settle  claims  for  damagey^ to 
property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ifavy 
^  Department,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Co^/  S.  V. 
Constant,  General  Staff  Corps;  and 

S.  2405.  An  act  to  define  the  are/f  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  ty  regulate 
the  use  thereof,  and  for  other  purooses. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESCJLUTION 
REIFERRED 

The  concurrent  resoluti6n  (H.  Con. 
Res  .  163)  authorizing  thy  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  ^ographicai  Di¬ 
rectory  of  the  Americanf  Congress  up  to 
and  including  the  Ei/htieth  Congress, 
was  read  twice'  by  it^itle  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  onf  Printing. 

PRINTING  OP  RAISED  EDITION  OF 
BIOGRAPHICAL  DIRECTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  COiy^RESS 

Mr.  HAYDEy  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committe^n  Printing  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent>lo  report  favorably  House 
concurrent  ^resolution  163,  authorizing 
the  printingf  of  a  revised  edition  of  the 
BiographiMl  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress  ^p  to  and  including  the  Eight¬ 
ieth  Comgress,  and  I  request  its  present 
consideration. 

Thejre  being  no  objection,  the  con¬ 
current  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

J^solved  bp  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
compiled  and  printed,  with  illustrations,  as 
^  House  document.  In  such  style  and  form 


as  may  be  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Bio 
graphical  Directory  of  the  American  Coi 
gress  up  to  and  including  the  Eightieth 
gress  (1774-1948):  and  that  3,500  additii 
copies  shall  be  printed,  of  which  2,300  c^ies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
sentatlves,  800  copies  for  the  use  £t  the 
Senate,  and  400  copies  for  the  use  of  tjfc  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

PRINTING  AND  PREPARATION  Of  SENATE 

RULES  AND  MANUAL  FOR  EIGHTIETH 

CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Prudent,  from 
the  Committee  on  Printing  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  report  f^orably  with¬ 
out  amendment  Senate  Resolution  285, 
providing  for  the,  preparation  and  print¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate  Ruly  and  Manual  for 
the  Eightieth  Congrey,  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Virgi/ia  [Mr.  Byrd]  on 
June  13,  1946,  and^  request  its  present 
consideration. 

There  being  n^o'bjection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  consicyred  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows; 

Resolved,  thaythe  Committee  on  Rules  be, 
and  it  is  hereby;  directed  to  prepare  a  revised 
edition  of  thySenate  Rules  and  Manual-  for 
the  use  of  tUfe  Eightieth  Congress,  and  that 
1,500  additRial  copies  shall  be  printed  and 
bound,  ofj^lch  1,000  copies  shall  be  for  the 
Senate.  2Cw  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  R  Rules,  and  the  remaining  300 
copies  snail  be  bound  in  full  morocco  and 
taggeyas  to  contents  and  delivered  as  may 
be  diirected  by  the  committee. 

I  "  li  ■-  I  ■!  I  II  I  .  ■  I  I  ■ 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McMAHON  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: 

The  committee  of  conferenc*  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1717)  for  the  development  and  control  of 
atomic  energy,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  1,  19.  25.  28,  30,  32,  34.  37, 
43,  44.  45,  47,  49,  52,  53,  56,  59,  60,  61,  62,  64, 
65,  66,  and  67. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num¬ 
bered  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
21,  22,  23,  26.  27.  36.  38,  39,  40.  41,  42,  46 
50,  54,  55,  57,  58.  63,  68,  69,  70,  and  71.  and 
agree ^  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  Tliat  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  3  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In¬ 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following : 

“(d)  Appointment  of  Army  and  Navy  offi¬ 
cers:  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
1940  edition,  title  10,  sec.  576),  section  212 
of  the.  Act  entitled  “An  Act  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1933,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940 
edition,  title  5,  sec.  69a),  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  ‘An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety  five,  and  for  other  purposes”,  approved 
July  31,  1894,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edi¬ 
tion,  title  5,  sec.  62),  or  any  other  law.  any 
active  or  retired  officer  of  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  may  serve  as  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Military  Application  established  by  sub¬ 
section  (a)  (4)  (B)  of  this  section,  without 


prejudice  to  his  commissioned  status  as  such 
officer.  Any  such  officer  serving  as  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Military  Application  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from  the  United 
States  as  such  officer,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  such  pay  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  (4) 
(B)  of  this  section.  ' 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  10,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "subject  to  valid  claims,  rights  or 
privileges  existing  on  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  /  t”;  and  the  House  agree  to 
the  same.  “ 

Amendment  numbered  13 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
Jay  the  House  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
Ing:  “,  if  such  Individual,  corporation,  part¬ 
nership,  or  association,  by  reason  of  having 
had  such  part  in  the  development  of  the 
a^mic  bomb  project,  acquired  confidential 
official  information  as  to  the  existence  of  de¬ 
posits  of  such  uranium,  thorium,  or  other 
materials  in  the  specific  lands  upon  which 
such  location,  entry,  or  settlement  is  made, 
and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  made  such  location,  entry,  or  set¬ 
tlement  or  caused  the  same  to  be  made  for 
his,  its,  or  their  benefit”:  and  the  House  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  14,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

“The  Commission  shall  not — 

"(1)  Distribute  any  fissionable  material  to 
(A)  any  person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under 
or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  (B)  any  foreign  government,  or  (C) 
any  person  within  the  United  States  if.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  fissionable  material  to  such  per¬ 
son  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

“(2)  License  any  person  to  transfer  or 
deliver,  receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or 
export  from  the  United  States  any  soiu-ce 
material  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person  ' 
for  such  purpose  would  be  inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  20,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  House  amendment 
strike  out  in  the  Senate  engrossed  bill  on 
page  25,  line  12,  the  following:  “not  to  exceed 
one  year,”;  and  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(1)  That  until  Congress  declares  by  joint 
resolution  that  effective  and  enforceable  in¬ 
ternational  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  have 
been  established,  there  shall  be  no  exchange 
of  information  with  other  nations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes:  and.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  29;  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  29,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
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follows ;  In  lieu  of  tiie  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "death  or  Imprisonment  for  life 
(but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  may  be  Imposed  only  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  offense  was  committed  with  intent 
to  injure  the  United  States) ;  or  by”;  and  the 
House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  31,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “death  or  imprisonment  for  life 
(but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  may  be  Imposed  only  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  offense  was  committed  with  Intent 
to  injure  the  United  States);  or  by”;  and  the 
House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered' 33.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “death  or  imprisonment  for  life 
(but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  offense  was  committed  with  Intent 
to  Injure  the  United  States);  or  by”;  and 
the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  House  amendment  insert  the  foi- 
lowing; 

“(5)  (A)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for 
any  violation  under  this  section  unless  and 
until  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  advised  the  Commission  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  prosecution  and  no  such  prose¬ 
cution  shall  be  commenced  except  upon  the 
express  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

“(B)  (i)  No  arrangement  shall  be  made 
under  section  3,  no  contract  shall  be  made 
or  continued  in  effect  under  section  4.  and 
no  license  shall  be  Issued  under  section  4 
(e)  or  7,  unless  the  person  with  whom  such 
arrangement  is  made,  the  contractor  or  pros¬ 
pective  contractor,  or  the  prospective  licensee 
agrees  in  writing  not  to  permit  any  individual 
to  have  access  to  restricted  data  until  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have 
made  an  investigation  and  repwrt  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  character,  associations,  and 
loyalty  of  such  individual  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  have  determined  that  permitting 
such  person  to  have  access  to  restricted  data 
will  not  endanger  the  common  defense  or 
security. 

“(ii)  Except  as  authorized  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  case  of  emergency,  no  individual  shall 
be  employed  by  the  Commission  until  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have 
made  an  investigation  and  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  character,  associations,  and 
loyalty  of  such  individual. 

"(lii)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (11),  during  such 
period  of  time  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  investi¬ 
gation,  report,  and  determination  required  by 
such  paragraphs,  (a)  any  individual  who  was 
permitted  access  to  restricted  data  by  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  access  to  restricted  data  and  (b)  the 
Commission  may  employ  any  individual  who 
was  employed  by  the  Manhattan  Engineer 
District. 

“(iv)  To  protect  against  the  unlawful  dis¬ 
semination  of  restricted  data  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  facilities,  equipment,  materials,  and 
other  property  of  the  Commission,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  have  authority  to  utilize  the  serv¬ 


ices  of  any  Government  agency  to  the  extent 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  c^sirable. 

“(C)  All  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  In¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Department  of  Justice,” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  48,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “death  or  imprisonment  for  life 
(but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  may  be  imposed  only  ujKin  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  ju^  and  only  in  cases  where 
the  offense  was  committed  with  intent  to 
Injure  the  United  States);  or  by”;  and  the 
House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “,  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  pre¬ 
scribed  or  Issued  under  sections  6  (b)  (4), 
10  (c),  or  12  (a)  (2),”;  and  the  House  agree 
to  the  same. 

Brien  McMahon, 

Ed  C.  Johnson, 

Richard  Russell, 

Arthur  Vandenberg, 

E.  D.  Millikin, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

A.  J.  Mat, 

R.  Ewing  Thomason, 

Carl  T.  Durham, 

Charles.  R.  Clason. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  and  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Tliei'e  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

STATE  OF  WILLIAM  EDWARD  OATES 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Ir.  O’DANIEL  submitted  the  folio; 
ing  Beport: 

Th\committee  of  conference  on  tha^  dis¬ 
agree!^  votes  of  the  two  Houses  rA  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill /s.  78) 
entitled  >^n  Act  for  the  relief  of  toe  estate 
of  Williawi  Edward  Oates,”  having  met,  after 
fuU  and  \ree  conference,  have  Agreed  to 
recommendY^*^  recommend  Iro  their  re¬ 
spective  Houtes  as  follows: 

That  the  Smate  recede  froi^its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  tie  House,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  Amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieuXof  the  sun*  passed  by  the 
House  insert  “$6\53”;  anc^the  House  agree 
to  the  same. 

,  W.  /ee  ODaniel, 

A.  Wilson, 

Managers  on  tlb^art  of  the  Senate. 
i,^M.  Combs, 

I.  Hedrick, 

'  W.  11.  PiTTENGER, 

Managers  o\£  the  P^t  of  the  House. 

The  report  agree\  to. 

AMENDMENT  lb  RAILROAX)  RETIREMENT 
/  ACTS,  ETC. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  CifR.  1362)  to' amend  the  Rail¬ 
road  Ret^ement  Acts,  the  Reread  Un- 
employnrent  Insurance  Act,.^d  sub- 
chaptepB  of  chapter  9  of  the  internal 
Revenue  Code;  and  for  other  p^poses. 

MyC  MURDOCK.  Mi\  President,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  committee  ijhich 
reported  the  pending  bill,  I  feel  a  «tle 
presumptuous  in  speaking  with  refer^ce 
to  it,  but  I  do  have  a  few  thoughts 


*ming  the  amendment  to  the  bill  whicll 
iWish  to  express.  j 

Vnemplotment  insurance  improvements/ 

when  we  first  enacted  unemploym^t 
Insurance  in  this  country,  more  than/ 10 
years  ago,  it  was  decided  that  3  percent 
of  phy  roll  was  about  the  right  amepnt 
to  (fevote  to  that  purpose.  We  were 
still  ^  the  depression  of  the  1930’i^  bii- 
lions  Were  appropriated  each  ye^  for 
relief 'and  work  relief,  unemployment 
was  hi^avy,  and  the  prospects  of  con¬ 
tinued  ^  industrial  employments  were 
gloomy.',  To  keep  within  that  i^mit  of 
3  perceitt  of  pay  roll,  the  benefits  under 
unemployment  insurance  were  nfede  pic¬ 
ayune,  afid  we  embodied  all  so^s  of  re¬ 
strictions;  by  way  of  qualifyi^  condi¬ 
tions,  discmalifications,  waiting  periods, 
and  the  Hke.  But  we  mad^  a  start. 
Even  with^hose  niggardly  b^efits  and 
all  those  restrictions  on  dewing  any 
benefits,  some  people  predictfed  that  the 
system  woufe  fail  because  it  could  not 
be  supportedby  a  3-percent-fpay-roll  tax. 

When  the  l\ailroad  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Act  wtes  enacted,  the  same  pay¬ 
roll  tax  of  3  percent  wasjlevied  as  was 
imposed  upon  wther  industries  covered 
by  the  various  Unemployment  insurance 
laws.  Since  th|t  time, ‘  experience  has 
shown  that  we  Ited  been  too  pessimistic 
in  our  estimates  mf  w’hstt  this  3  percent 
could  support.  :^nefite  have  been  in¬ 
creased  somewhat!'  Under  the  State  laws 
the  average  unembloyed  person  already 
drayvs  about  20  percent  more  than  the 
average  unemployelji  fperson  covered  by 
the  Railroad  Act,  aM  the  State  laws  are 
continually  being  further  liberalized. 
Benefits  can  now  ,be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  under  the  raijroad  system  with¬ 
out  any  change  io  the  tax  rate.  This 
bill  which  we  are  enacting  does  so  in 
three  ways.  f  \ 

It  will  remove  ^e  distinction  between 
unemployment  caused  %  there  being  no 
work  for  the  fhflividualWo  perform  and 
unemployment  paused  bwhis  inability  to 
work,  and  so  w/ll  pay  berfefits  for  unem¬ 
ployment  caus^  by  a  worker’s  sickness 
as  well  as  by /his  loss  of  h  job  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasong.  \ 

Unemployment  benefits  Vre  now  paid 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Acf  on  a  graduated  scale,  de¬ 
pending  op  previous  eaimings.  The 
maximum  is  now  $20  per  w^ek  for  fuli 
unemployment  for  an  employee  who 
earned  more  than  $1,600  in  S  test  base 
period,  "^is  is  a  lower  maximum  than 
is  already  provided  in  a  great  many 
States.  ;The  changes  the  bill  makes  in 
the  rate  of  benefits  do  not  affftet  those 
who  earned  less  than  $2,000  in  ^he  test 
period: ‘benefits  of  employees  whp  earned 
up  to  that  amount  would  remain  the 
same.  /  But  since  the  scale  of  ben^ts  in 
the  present  law  was  enacted,  rates  tof  pay 
have  advanced  materially  while  the  old 
scale  remains  %eared  to  lower  earnings. 
This  bill  increases  the  maximum  rate  of 
benefits  of  those  who  earned  $2,000  or 
more  in  the  base  period.  Tlie  maxiipum 
for  those  who  earned  at  least  $2,000  but 
le^s  than  $2,500  would  be  raised  to  $22:50 
per  week,  and  the  maximum  for  com¬ 
plete  unemplojment  of  those  who  earned 
at  least  $2,500  would  be  raised  to  $25  per 
week.  TTie  rate  of  benefits  for  all  others 
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ts’mains  unchanged.  The  Social  Security 
Board  agrees  that  the  maximum  benefits 
und^  the  unemployment-insurance  laws 
shouM  be  raised  to  at  least  $25  per  week. 

UndV  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the 
maximum  duration  of  unemployment 
benefits  i^lOO  compensable  days.  This 
comes  to  20'weeks.  The  bill  would  extend 
the  maximum,  to  130  compensable  days, 
or  26  weeks.  C^ly  a  sniall  percentage  of 
persons  who  b^ome  unemployed  ever 
receive  benefits  fw  the  maximum  dura¬ 
tion.  and  so  this  clmnge  helps  only  that 
small  percentage  wh^ufler  the  heaviest 
unemployment.  A  iWe  number  of 
States  already  have  a  mmdmum  duration 
in  excess  of  20  weeks,  anH  several  have 
already  provided  a  26-we^  maximum 
duration.  The  Social  Securitksoard  has 
recommended  to  us  that  the  icaximum 
duration  of  benefits  under  the  ui^mploy- 
ment-insurance  laws  should  be  inSeased 
to  at  least  26  weeks.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  railroad  system,  so  hmg 
as  it  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  wit 
out  any  increase  in  the  taxes,  shoul_ 
have  a  shorter  maximum  duration  than 
the  more  favorable  State  laws  provide. 

Oui'  experience  with  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  in  the  railroad  field  shows  be¬ 
yond  any  dispute  that  all  these  changes 
can  be  amply  afforded  without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tax  rate.  But  the  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  advanced  that  instead  of 
trying  to  make  the  benefits  less  inade¬ 
quate  and  trying  to  bring  them  up  to 
something  that  would  really  approach 
unemployment  insurance — that  is,  s6me- 
thing  that  would  really  resemble  insur¬ 
ance  against  unemployment — we  should 
keep  the  old,  inadequate  benefits  and  re¬ 
turn  what  is  left  to  the  railroads  by  re¬ 
ducing  their  unemployment  insurance 
taxes.  I  should  like  to  discuss  that  sug¬ 
gestion  a  little. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  when  we 
started  unemployment  Insurance  we 
thought  3  percent  of  pay  roll  an  appro¬ 
priate  amount  to  devote  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance.  Benefits  were  made  so 
scanty  and  payment  of  them  hedged 
with  so  many  artificial  limitations  and 
restrictions,  because  under  conditions  as 
we  could  see  them  then  we  were  afraid 
that  that  rate  of  tax  would  not  support/ 
anything  like  substantial  benefits.  To 
encourage  employers  to  try  to  stabilize 
their  employment  and  reduce  their  ^lirn- 
over  of  employees,  a  plan  of  so/called 
merit  rating  was  proposed  an^  finally 
authorized  in  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  State  unemployment  insurance  laws. 
Under  this  scheme,  taxes  pa^d  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  are  credited  to  hiji^  account,  and 
unemployment  benefits^aid  to  his  em¬ 
ployees  are  charged/to  his  account. 
When  the  amount  in  ills  account  reaches 
a  certain  percentage  of  his  pay  roll,  his 
unemployment  ta^rate  is  reduced. 

There  was  considerable  controversy 
about  this.  Its  opponents  pointed  out 
that  the  factors  and  circumstances  that 
cause  unerabloyment  had  very  little  to 
do  with  what  the  employer  wanted  to  do 
cr  could ‘do,  and  so  had  very  little  and 
probably  nothing  to  do  with  the  employ¬ 
er’s  merit.  This  has  already  been  rec¬ 
ognized  at  least  in  part,  and  the  plan  is 
no  longer  referred  to  as  “merit  rating’’ 
^ut  is  now'’ called  “experience  rating." 


That  the  facts  on  which  an  employer’s 
tax  rate  mightjncrease  or  decrease  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  ability  or  desire  to 
stabilize  employment,  or  his  merit,  is 
shown  by  the  possibility  that  a  very  large 
turn-over  and  an  artificially  unstable  la¬ 
bor  force  could  also  result  in  tax  reduc¬ 
tion.  This  Is  so  because  by  employing 
men  for  a  period  just  too  short  for  them 
to  qualify  for  unemployment  benefits, 
and  then  replacing  them  with  another 
group  for  a  like  period,  the  employer’s 
record  would  also  be  very  good  on  the 
books,  for  very  little  if  stay  benefits  would 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  employment  with 
him,  and  he  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
so-called  merit  rating  although  his  per¬ 
formance  would  be  the  opposite  of  the 
desired  basis  of  merit  rating. 

It  was  suggested  also  that  merit  rat¬ 
ing  was  but  an  ‘opening  for  a  general 
unemployment  tax  reduction  below  the 
accepted  3  percent  and  would  be  used  to 
prevent  the  furnishing  of  more  adequate 
benefits  if  experience  should  prove  that 
the  tax  could  support  more  adequate 
benefits.  The  proponents  of  such  plan 
nswered  that  merit  rating  provisions 
jUld  never  form  the  basis  of  a  general 
unemployment  tax  reduction,  for  there 
woiud  always  be  enough  unemployment 
to  assume  that  most  employers  wquld  be 
payingNjbe  full  3  percent. 

Finally\  those  opposed  to  merit  rating 
pointed  oOrt  that  it  raised  ^d  lowered 
taxes  at  trie  most  inopportune  times. 
When  an  em^oyer  would  'be  employing 
all  his  men  wiNaout  lay,-*offs,  and  would 
be  prosperous  afld  maklng-a  lot  of  mo¬ 
ney,  his  tax  rate  t^fould  be  reduced  just 
when  he  could  afforll  to  pay  the  highest 
taxes  to  take  care  ofuffuture  unemploy¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  when  busi¬ 
ness  would  bad,  anS  the  employer 
would  be  compelled  to  1^  off  his  em¬ 
ployees,  wh^n  his  profits  wou^  be  shrink¬ 
ing  or  would  have  disappeared,  then  his 
taxes  w9Uld  increase,  j'ust  whence  could 
least  afford  an  increase.  I  ask  ifenators 
if  th^  is  not  exactly  what  I  propos^  un- 
dep#fhe  amendment  offered  by  the^is- 
tin'guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey?Vlt 
^as  observed  that  under  none  of  the 
/other  unemployment  insurance  system? 
anywhere  in  the  world,  some  of  them 
having  been  in  operation  many  years, 
was  experience  rating  recognized. 

The  fears  and  forecasts  of  those  who 
criticized  experience  rating  have  now 
been  realized,  and  the  arguments  of 
those  who  favored  it  have  proven  un¬ 
sound.  Prosperity  and  full  employment, 
during  and  preceding  the  war,  have  pro¬ 
duced  large  pay  rplls  through  no  merit 
of  the  employers.  The  simple  force  of 
economic  factors  far  beyond  the  control 
of  any  employer  has  resulted  in  his  taxes 
being  reduced  in  those  States  which  hav« 
experience  rating.  Now,  when  his  pro¬ 
fits  are  far  higher  than  they  were  during 
the  early  years  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  of  this  country,  he  is  subject  to  a 
lower  tax  rate  for  unemployment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  will  take  15  min¬ 
utes  on  the  bill.  Mr.  President. 

Should  conditions  deteriorate  and 
profits  dwindle,  with  unemployment  on 


the  increase  and  unemployment  benefitj 
paid  -in  larger  sums,  his  unemployme/ 
tax  rate  will  increase  just  when  he 
least  afford  it,  and  when  it  will  pr^uce 
the  least  revenue.  That  is  wlyix  the 
Hawkes  amendment  would 
Despite  the  argument  of  th^  propon¬ 
ents  of  experience  rating  that  it  could 
never  form  the  basis  of  a  ameral  unem¬ 
ployment  tax  reduction,  that  is  just  what 
has  happened.  With  ffill  employment 
for  the  last  few  years,  most  employers 
in  States  embodying  ’  experience  rating 
in  their  laws  are  paying  less  than  the 
full  rate.  The  niost  glaring  example  of 
the  tendency  of , experience  rating  to  en¬ 
courage  a  circumvention  of  its  ostensible 
justification  and  to  furnish  an  excuse  for 
unwarranted  tax  reduction,  is  the  move 
of  the  employers  in  this  Instance.  'We 
refused  to  adopt  experience  rating  when 
we  enacted  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  Remember  that  benefits 
were  set  as  low  as  they  were  J;o  keep 
cpSts  within  the  3-percent  tax  rate,  and 
numerous  irrelevant  restrictions  and  ex- 
elusions  were  embodied  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Now  we  see  large  sums  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  the  reserve  and  we  see  that  a  lib¬ 
eralization  can  be  made  without  any 
danger  of  insolvency.  Yet  the  employers 
resist  all  liberalization  and  argue  and 
propose  that  instead  of  bringing  the 
benefits  up  to  what  the  tax  can  support, 
the  tax  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
that  will  support  the  present  artificially 
meager  benefits.  It  could  hardly  be  more 
apparent  that  we  were  right  when  we 
omitted  experience  rating  from  this  law 
and  when  we  rejected  an  earlier  move¬ 
ment  to  interject  it. 

The  fund  is  now  highly  solvent  and  it 
is  undisputed  that  the  present  tax  can 
support  less  niggardly  benefits.  It  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  monies  collected  for 
unemployment  be  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  those  for  whose  protection  we  collect¬ 
ed  them.  There  can  be  no  sound  reason 
for  our  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  DANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANGER.  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Stator  if  it  is  not  true  that  only 
a  short  time  ago  the  Women’s  Bureau 
■  the  Department  of  Dabor,  when  the 
itter  of  the  last  Federal  pay  bill  came 
up'^aid  that  the  women  employees  of 
the^deral  Government  who  had  been 
marriM  a  year  should  have  at  least  90 
days  of^ave  without  pay. 

Mr.  R^TODOCK.  I  am  advised  that 
that  is  coi^ct. 

Mr.  DANutK.  How  many  men  and 
women  are  al^ted  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  give  the  Senator  the  answer.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  ^om  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson]  or  the  l^iator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  Have  those  figures, 
but  not  being  a  mem^r  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  not  havingSAttended  the 
hearings,  I  do  not  have  the^gures. 

Mr.  DANGER.  Is  it  not^^e  of  the 
tactics  of  the  opposition,  of  ^ose  who 
are  opposed  to  unemployment  ii%rance, 
whenever  any  measure  of  this  n^ure  is 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
say  “Well,  that  affects  but  a  small  gi^p 
and  Is  setting  a  precedent  which  otn^ 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
le  request  of  the  gentleman  froi 
pxas? 

Chere  was  no  objection. 

’’or  conference  report  and  statemej 
Droceedings  of  the  House  of  July . 
194  .) 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  /  Mr. 

I  make  the  point  of  orde:^that 
m  is  not  present.  I 

PEAKER.  Evidently  no  qnorum 

T 

,cCORMACK.  I  move  afcall  of 
the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Cl 
lowing 
names: 

[Roll  No. 

Adams  V  Delaney, 

Allen,  Ill.  \  John  J, 

Allen,  La.  VEarthman 
Almond  teaton 

Anderson.  Calif.  Klston 


Andrews. 
Bailey 

Baldwin,  Md. 
Baldwin,  N.  Y. 
Barry 
Bates.  Ky. 
Bates,  Mass. 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bender 
Bennet,  N.  Y. 
Bland 
Boren 
Boykin 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Brooks 

Bryson 

Buckley 

Buffett 

Bunker 

Butler 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Carlson 

Chenoweth 

Clements 

Cllpplnger 

Cochran 

Coffee 

Cole.  Kans. 

Combs 

Cooper 

Courtney 

Cox 

Cravens 
Crawford 
Curley 


Daughton,  Va.;  Mansfield, 
Dawson  I  Mont. 


called  the  roll,  ana  the  fol- 
bers  failed  to  answ»  to  their 
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M^sfield,  Tex. 
irrow 

Her,  Calif, 
orrlson 
orton 
Konskl 
'atrlck 

Peterson,  Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Powell 
Priest 
Rayfiel 
Reece,  Tenn. 
Rees,  Kans. 
Robertson.  Va. 
Robinson,  Utah 
Robslon,  Ky. 
Rockwell 
Roe,  N.  Y. 
Russell 
Ryter 
Sadowskl 
Shafer 
Sheridan 
.  Short 
Simpson,  Pa. 
Slaughter 
Somers,  N.  Y. 
Sparkman 
Starkey 
Stewart 
1  Stockman 
1  Tolan 
X  Torrens 
iWaslelewskl 
^Veaver 
elchel 
elch 
est 

ckersham 
ter 

WWfenden,  Pa. 
Wdbd 


gel,  Mich 
Hows 
G»ry 
G#hlngs 
GlBesple 
Go^ett 
Halteck 
Hania 
Hare- 
Hart 
Hebe: 
Hefferfian 
Hendricks, 
Hess 
Hill 
Hollfiel 
Izac 
Jennln: 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tem^re  (Mr. 
Sheppard  )  ,■  On  this  roll  call  3p4  Mem¬ 
bers  have:  answered  to  their  ^ames,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  furttfcr  pro¬ 
ceedings:  under  the  call  were  diJ^pensed 
with. 


CORRECTION  OP  THE  RECORf 

Mr.  /  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.^ 
Speal^r,  I  ask  unanimous  conser 
correct  som^.  words  in  a  speech  I 
on  Jiily  22,  and  to  add  a  few  clarifying 
sen^hces. 

r^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectionUo 
thj5  request  of  the  gentleman  from  wJ 
cohsin  [Mr.  Murray]? 

/There  was  no  objection. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OP  1946 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomason]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  your  conferees  have  brought 
back  to  you  a  very  splendid  report.  It 
bears  the  signature  of  all  of  the  Sen¬ 
ators  and  of  all  the  House  conferees  ex¬ 


cept  my  distinguished  friend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomas], 

The  conference  was  in  session  for  the 
greater  part  of  3  days  and  every  section 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills 
was  given  very  careful  and  I  may  say 
judicious  consideration.  I  think  it  is 
the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
conferees  that  the  subject  is  so  big  and 
so  important  that  legislation,  provided 
it  is  reasonable  in  its  terms,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  view  of  our  national  and 
international  situation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
President  urged  some  legislation  on  this 
.subject  just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  urged  action  in  view  of  our  pro¬ 
posed  international  agreements.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  there  must  be  some  solution 
to  the  domestic  control  of  atomic  energy 
before  we  cdn  move  into  the  interna¬ 
tional  field. 

What  I  shall  say  will  be  very  brief,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  desire  time.  To  get  right 
down  to  the  report,  I  may  say  that  with 
the  exception  of  two  big  questions,  the 
Senate  receded  on  practically  every 
amendment.  If  you  will  look  at  the  re¬ 
port  you  will  find  amendment  after 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  readily  accepted  by  the  Senate 
conferees. 

I  may  say  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  composed  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg],  the  very  able  and,  in  my  judgment 
after  hearing  him,  the  great  lawyer,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Millikin], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  John¬ 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  had  the  same  objective 
as  all  of  us,  and  that  is  to  do  something 
to  get  this  fissionable  material  that  we 
hear  so  much  about,  and  the  things  that 
go  into  making  not  only  atomic  bombs 
but  the  things  we  hope  will  go  into'peace- 
time  articles  under  control  in  this  coun¬ 
try  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Congress 
in  all  its  history  never  had  to  deal  with 
a  more  important  problem.  About  it 
hinges  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  and 
also  the  matter  of  destruction  or  sur¬ 
vival.  If  put  to  proper  and  peacetime 
use,  atomic  energy,  I  predict,  will  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  boon  to  humanity  in 
all  history. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Is  it  not  true  that  on 
two  major  provisions  in  this  bill  the 
House  receded  to  the  Senate?  One  was 
having  a  military  man  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  other  was  the  patents  provision. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  will  explain  that 
as  fully  as  I  can.  The  first  one,  of  course, 
is  this  very  controversial  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  anybody  from  the  armed 
forces  should  be  on  the  Commission 
proper.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
amendment  that  was  adopted  in  the 
House  provided  that  there  must  be  at 
least  one,  and  that  two  were  permissible. 
If  you  will  recall,  a  little  later  in  the 
same  military  section  of  the  bill  there  is 
a  provision  that  the  Director  of  Military 
Application  should  be  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.  That  amendment  was 


offered  in  the  House  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  compromise — and  that  is  why  we 
have  conference  committees — was  that 
the  Senate  was  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  that  the  Director  of  Military 
Application,  the  man  who  is  going  to 
make  the  bombs  it  any  are  to  be  made, 
or  to  put  atomic  energy  to  military  pur¬ 
poses  if  that  is  to  be  done,  should  be  a 
member  of  the  arm'ed  forces.  That,  as 
I  tried  to  say  the  other  day,  I  think  is  in 
keeping  with  our  tradition,  because  the 
Director  of  Military  Application  is  not 
going  to  be  a  policy  maker.  The  Senate 
stood  firm,  however,  and  opposed,  as  did 
three  of  the  House  conferees,  that  there 
should  be  an  Army  or  Navy  man  on  this 
policy-making  committee,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  itself.  There  would  be  just  as  good 
argument  to  have  a  general  Secretary 
of  War  or  an  admiral  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  that  the  man  in  the  White 
House  is  not  to  be  a  civilian,  because 
that  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning. 

And  I  might  say  in  this  connection 
that  after  we  met  last  evening  on  the  re¬ 
port  and  after  it  was  drafted  and  put 
into  final  form,  in  order  to  make  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure  and  to  bring  some  kind 
of  definite  information  back  to  this 
House,  I  had  this  report  submitted  early 
this  morning  to  none  other  than  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  Eisenhower,  and  asked 
him  to  read  it  over  and  give  me  his  frank 
opinion  so  I  would  have  it  for  my  own 
satisfaction  and  to  transmit  to  you  if  you 
were  Interested.  About  2  hours  after  I 
had  submitted  the  report  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  called  me  in  person  over  the  phone 
and  told  me  what  he  had  already  told 
Senator  Vandenberg,  and  that  was  that 
the  Army  did  not  want  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  on  the  Commission:  and 
that  in  view  of  the  Vandenberg  amend¬ 
ment  he  and  the  War  Department  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  conferees  and  he  hoped 
for  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  So  now  the  Director  of  Military 
Application  remains  an  Army  oflacer  and 
the  Vandenberg  amendment  provides 
that  any  representative  of  the  War  or 
Navy  Departments,  even  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  or  any  military  persons 
whom  they  delegate,  shall  attend  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Commission  and  keep  in 
close  touch  and  be  fully  informed  of 
everything  that  goes  on  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Commission  and  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  they  file  their  protests  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  If  they  are  still  dissatisfied 
they  appeal  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Army,  who  is  none 
other  than  the  President.  You  have  got 
to  trust  somebody,  and  all  of  us  have 
confidence  in  the  honesty  and  patriotism 
of  these  high  officials. 

I  only  wish  I  had  the  ability  and  facil¬ 
ity  of  expression  so  that  I  could  repeat  to 
you  the  argument  Senator  Vandenberg, 
made  in  support  of  this  report.  He  said 
in  view  of  the  military  liaison  amend¬ 
ment  that  he  had  insisted  on  he  felt  this 
arrangement  was  the  best  that  could 
possibly  be  worked  out,  not  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  secrecy  of  the  bomb  but  also  to 
give  us  the  best  national  security.  I 
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might  also  add  that  it  was  his  statement 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  legislation  he  stood  firm  that 
the  armed  forces  must  be  represented. 
I  would  like  for  you  to  look  at  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  that  committee  again.  I  just 
do  not  believe  you  could  have  a  greater 
committee  appointed  to  consider  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  great  importance  than  the 
Members  that  constituted  the  special 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  because  there 
were  men  on  it  like  Senator  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Senator  Millikin,  and  Senator 
Vandenberg.  There  was  also  Senator 
Hart,  formerly  an  admiral  in  the  Navy 
for  many  years  and  with  a  distinguished 
record.  After  5  months  of  hearings, 
comprising  four  printed  volumes  and  the 
examination  of  110  of  the  outstanding 
scientists,  military  men  and  industrialists 
of  this  Nation  that  committee  unani¬ 
mously  reached  the  conclusion  that  it 
did  on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  What  was  done  by 
the  conferees  in  regard  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  .which  provided  for  screening  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
the  personnel? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  will  come  to  that. 

Before  we  get  down  to  the  last  and 
perhaps  the  biggest  controversial  issue 
left  in  the  bill,  may  I  say  that  after  we 
compromised  this  issue  on  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  on  the  Commission,  which 
is  purely  a  civilian  affair,  we  did  pro¬ 
vide  that  there  must  be  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  as  director  of  military  ap¬ 
plication.  We  then  got  down  to  such 
problems  as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  r^arding  investigation 
of  all  these  men  by  the  FBI. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  report  will 
disclose  that  the  House  amendment  is 
still  in  the  bill  substantially  in  the  same 
form  it  left  the  House  except  for  one 
thing.  The  FBI  screens  all  of  these  em¬ 
ployees,  especially  those  having  to  do 
with  what  might  be  termed  the  secrets 
and  those  having  anything  to  do  with 
critical  material,  but  the  FBI  does  not 
do  the  certifying.  The  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  conferees,  I  think,  was 
that  while  the  FBI  does  a  very  splendid 
and  valuable  work  in  matters  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  things  of  that  sort,  yet  we  do 
not  want  to  set  the  Bureau  up  as  a  kind 
of  employment  agency  where  they  have 
to  certify  employees.  However,  you  will 
find  in  the  report  where  there  must  be  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  by  the 
FBI  and  they,  in  turn,  submit  the  facts 
to  the  Commission.  The  conferees 
thought,  therefore,  that  if  the  FBI  fur¬ 
nishes  the  facts  to  the  Commission  that 
would  be  sufficient  and,  of  course,  we 
must  assume  that  the  President  is  going 
to  appoint  some  outstanding  men  on  this 
Commission.  He  must  accompany  their 
nominations  with  their  qualifications  to 
the  Senate  before  confirmation.  We 
direct  that  FBI  must  investigate,  but  we 
do  not  give  them  the  authority  to  cer¬ 
tify  the  names  of  the  people  who  should 
be  employed. 

Another  thing  in  that  same  connec¬ 
tion,  is  this  matter  of  the  death  penalty. 


That,  like  the  FBI  amendment,  is  sub¬ 
stantially  retained  in  the  report,  except 
the  committee  thought  just  as  a  matter 
of  justice  and  also  in  trying  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  that  where  you  impose  the  death 
penalty  it  should  only  apply  to  men  who 
have  disclosed  secrets  to  foreign  enemies 
of  foreign  governments,  or  betrayed 
their  country,  .and  that  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  should  only  be  imposed  by  a  jury. 
Otherwise  the  death-penalty  provision 
is  retained  in  there  in  substantially  the 
same  form  as  it  left  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  make  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  last  and  perhaps  most  con¬ 
troversial  issue  in  the  report,  the  matter 
of  patents.  That  is  a  big  subject  in 
itself.  Frankly,  I  share  the  views  of  a 
great  many  men  in  this  House,  especially 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Lanham]  in  saying  that  I  do  not 
want  the  Government  in  private  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  great  respect  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  patent  laws.  I  want  to  encourage 
individual  entei-prise  and  inventive 
genius.  Nevertheless,  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  very  unusual  situation,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  very  grave  and  dan¬ 
gerous  instrumentality  that  might  mean 
the  life  or  death  of  the  human  race. 
There  was  never  anything  like  it  in 
history.  The  Government  has  spent 
$3,000,000,000  to  develop  atomic  energy. 
It  belongs  to  Uncle  Sam.  It  is  in  its 
very  nature  a  monopoly.  It  has  to  be 
kept  that  way,  at  least  for  a  time,  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  secret.  There  is  no  use 
for  the  Government  to  take  over  all 
fissionable  material'  if  we  do  not  also 
have  all  the  patents  to  process  this  dan¬ 
gerous  element. 

I  want  to  be  frank  with  you  as  relates 
to  this  whole  report.  Every  member  had 
one  big  objective  and  that  was  to  tie  up 
the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb.  You 
cannot  do  it  without  also  controlling  all 
patents.  Perhaps  those  restrictions  can 
be  lifted  later,  but  this  is  certainly  no 
time  to  take  a  chance.  Because  these 
patents  have  to  do  with  all  fissionable 
material  wherever  it  is.  I  think,  per¬ 
haps,  with  one  exception,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  conferees  that  for  the 
time  being,  at  least  until  we  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  this  terrible  wea¬ 
pon  and  this  tremendous  secret  dis¬ 
covery,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  except  to  give  the  Government  the 
monopoly  that  it  must  have.  But  in 
that  connection  let  me  say  that  whenever 
it  takes  over  an  existing  patent  or  does 
anything  else  in  connection  with  existing 
patents  or  inventions  that  are  later  dis¬ 
covered,  they  must  make  adeqyate  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  taking  of  it  and  also 
pay  a  royalty.  So,  nobody,  whose  princi¬ 
pal  interest  Is  in  connection  with  this 
bomb,  can  find  any  fault  about  that  until 
we  settle  down  and  determine  what  is 
the  best  thing  for  our  country  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Then  you  have  adopt¬ 
ed  practically  in  Identical  form  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  on  patents? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  There  are  no  material 
changes  in  it  at  all? 


Mr.  THOMASON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  patents  and  the 
necessity  to  protect  the  secrecy  in  regard 
to  the  bomb,  that  you  let  the  patents 
suffer,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  rather 
than  take  a  chance  on  revealing  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  bomb? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  This  is  something  that  we 
cannot  gamble  with  or  take  the  slightest 
chance.  The  secret  at  present  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing.  'When  a  man  thinks  he 
has  an  invention,  he  has  to  file  his  appli¬ 
cation  down  here  in  the  Patent  Office, 
and  that  becomes  not  only  known  to 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  whn  wants  to 
look  at  it,  but  any  citizen  who  wants  to 
go  down  to  the  Patent  Office  can  look  at 
the  application. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
MillikinI  so  ably  pointed  out,  you  just 
cannot  take  a  chance  with  a  thing  like 
this.  IVe  are  dealing  with  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  device  that  has  ever  been  discovered 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  HINSHAIV.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  If  the  Lanham 
amendment  had  not  been  agreed  to  in 
the  House,  I  had  a  provision  to  add  to 
section  3  of  the  patent  provision  which 
related  to  inventions  and  discoveries  that 
had  not  been  patented,  but  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  Commission  within  60 
days  and  provide  that  just  compensation 
should  be  made  for  turning  over  the 
information,  but  we  did  not  reach  that 
point. 

I  would  like  to  know,  if  a  man  makes 
an  invention  or  discovery  for  which  np 
patent  application  is  made,  how  you  can 
pay  compensation  under  that  section  by 
turning  it  over  to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  The  Commission 
itself  is  authorized  to  make  fair  and  just 
compensation. 

Mr.  HINSHA'W.  You  will  find  under 
section  3  that  no  such  language  was  con¬ 
tained,  and  it  was  covered  in  the  first  two 
sections  relating  to  patents. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  cannot  answer 
that  technical  question. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  might  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  bulk  of  th%  patent  laws 
that  we  are  now  operating  under  were 
enacted  back  in  1870. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  just  an  or¬ 
dinary  thing  and  this  were  just  a  normal 
situation  there  would  be  much  force,  I 
think,  to  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  that  we  should  not  invade  the 
present  patept  law  field,  but  I  need  not 
tell  the  Members  of  this  House,  in  view 
of  what  happened  at  Bikini  the  other  day 
and  what  happened  at  Hiroshima,  what 
this  means  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  opinion,  I  think,  of  the  con¬ 
ferees,  I  know  it  was  of  most  of  us,  that 
it  is  something  you  cannot  trifle  with  at 
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present.  This  bill  does  set  up  a  mo¬ 
nopoly.  It  has  to  be.  If  you  are  going 
to  take  over  all  the  fissionable  material 
in  the  United  States,  which  you  do  in 
the  bill,  certainly  you  are  going  to  have 
to  take  over  for  the  time  being  every 
thing  connected  with  it  including  patents. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  I  am  afraid 
the  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  My 
point  was  that  in  dealing  with  the  patents 
and  in  protecting  the  secret  you  go  to 
the  side  of  protecting  the  secret.  You 
do  not  take  a  chance  on  letting  the  secret 
get  loose  in  order  to  give  some  fellow  a 
patent. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  My  friend  from 
Texas  is  absolutely  right.  Patents  and 
everything  else  must  be  subordinated  to 
keeping  our  great  secret.  In  view  of 
what  is  going  on  in  some  parts  cf  the 
world  today,  I  am  not  willing  to  take 
the  slightest  chance.  We  have  tried  to 
tie  this  thing  up  with  the  strongest  lan¬ 
guage  that  can  be  written. 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Of  course. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Congress  is  going 
to  be  in  session  after  this  law  goes  into 
effect  and  after  we  have,  perhaps,  an  in¬ 
ternational  atomic  commission  of  some 
sort  that  will  put  this  thing  to  peaceful 
purposes  rather  than  to  destructive  pur¬ 
poses,  so  then  there  will  be  time  to  make 
changes  if  necessary.  But  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion,  I  think,  of  everybody  on  the  com- 
or  nearly  so,  that  fof  the  present  we 
cannot  do  any  gambling. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  As  I  understand,  under 
the  House  bill  the  appointment  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  representative  was  compulsory,  but 
under  the  conference  report  that  would 
be  optional. 

Mf.  THOMASON.  No.  I  do  not  want 
to  mislead  the  gentleman  as  to  the  Com- 
mision.  They  will  all  be  civilians,  with 
a  military  liaison  committee  sitting  in 
session  with  them.  However,  the  only 
member  of  the  armed  forces  proper  who 
will  be  in  the  organization  will  be  the 
Director  of  Military  Application. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Under  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bill,  was  not  provision  made 
for  a  military  representative? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  But  that  has  been 
changed? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  It  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory  that  there  should  be  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  armed  forces,  and  it  was  per¬ 
missive  to  have  two. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Would  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  the  armed  forces  should  be 
represented  on  this  Commission? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so,  and  General  Eisenhower  does  not 
think  so,  ancb  Secretary  Patterson  does 
not  think  so,  and  Secretary  Forrestal  does 
not  think  so.  In  view  of  the  existence 
of  the  military  liaison  committee.  Secre¬ 
tary  Patterson  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  testified  before  our  commit¬ 
tee'  that  they  felt  there  was  ample  and 
full  protection  under  the  Vandenberg 
amendment,  which  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
changed  from  the  position  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  now  has  and  offered  the 


liaison  committee  apiendment,  which  is 
now  part  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Of  course,  I  differ  with 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  the  gentleman 
addressed  the  House  recently  on  this 
proposition,  he  seemed  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  developing 
atomic  energy  for  industrial  or  peaceful 
purposes.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  emphasizing  today  the  necessity  for 
secrecy.  Does  the  gentleman  now  think 
that  under  the  bill  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  the  secret  is  being 
just  as  carefully  guarded  as  it  possibly 
can  be? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  wiU  be  frank 
with  my  friend  from  North  Carolina.  I 
think  the  bill  is  stronger  than  it  was 
when  it  left  the  House  insofar  as  the 
guarding  of  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb 
is  concerned,  because,  under  the  section 
relating  to  giving  information  to  other 
countries,  that  can  only  be  done  after 
the  Congress  by  a  joint  resolution  has 
said  that  all  safeguards  have  been  in¬ 
voked  that  are  necessary  for  the  guard¬ 
ing  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  military 
weapon. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  now  fully 
convinced  that  for  the  present  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  control  the  patents  on  all 
matters  affecting  atomic  energy  is  this. 
Let  me  call  my  friend’s  attention  to  this 
statement,  and  I  hope  he  wiU  read  all  of 
it,  that  as  to  this  monopoly  on  patents 
the  law  uses  the  word  “solely.”  No  other 
patents  of  any  kind  are  touched  or  in  any 
way  affected.  It  cannot  invade  any  other 
field.  It  has  to  do  solely  with  the  atomic 
energy  problem  itself  and  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  monopoly  features  of  the  bill.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Government  having 
a  monopoly  on  all  the  patents.  The 
thing  that  I  am  most  interested  in  is 
that  we  should  agree  to  keep  this  secret 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  think  the  bill  as 
reported  back  to  the  House  is  just  as 
strong  as  it  can  be.  I  think  it  is  a 
splendid  report.  I  hope  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Clason]. 

Mr.  CLASON.  'Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  conferees  on  the  McMahon  atomic 
energy  bill  I  can  say  that  the  matters 
which  were  in  dispute  were  thoroughly 
discussed  by  the  conferees.  We  had 
some  very  strong  arguments  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  amendments  which  were  under 
discussion.  The  two  main  amendments, 
of  course,  were  those  which  had  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  a  military  man 
should  be  placed  upon  the  commission, 
and  the  one  dealing  with  patent  law,  al¬ 
though  there  were  disputes  on  other 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House. 
Further  than  that,  I  think  I  should  say 
that  the  position  of  the  conferees  was 
not  unanimous  on  any  of  the  important 
amendments  which  were  in  dispute. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  we  have  brought 
back  a  very  fine  conference  report.  I  say 
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that  because  General  Eisenhower,  Secre¬ 
tary  Forrestal,  and  Secretary  Patterson 
alMndlcated  that  they  felt  even  if  the 
billnad  not  had  as  much  protection  in  it 
and  had  not  had  the  provisions  in  it 
which  the  conferees  have  finally  brought 
back  to  you,  they  still  would  have  felt 
and  believed  that  the  bill  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
it.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  a  military  man  upon  the  com¬ 
mission  was  covered  under  amendments 
1,  2,  and  3.  The  first  one,  as  you  prob¬ 
ably  will  recall,  had  directly  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  a  military  man  should  be 
appointed  to  the  commission ;  the  second 
one  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
director  of  military  application,  and,  the 
third  had  to  do  with  the  law  which  would 
permit  at  least  one  and  not  more  than 
two  military  men  to  qualify  to  serve  on 
the  commission  at  the  same  time.  In 
connection  with  that,  we  had  consider¬ 
able  argument.  I  have  been  delighted 
today  to  hear  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  quote  so  often  from  the 
two  distinguished  Republican  Senators 
on  the  conference  committee.  I  almost 
gain  the  impression  that  if  either  one  of 
them  were  nominated  for  president  he 
would  be  assured  a  large  Democratic  fol¬ 
lowing.  They  certainly  got  it  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  I  hav«  no  doubt  they  deserved 
it.  It  is  my  opinion  we  are  fully  pro¬ 
tected  so  far  as  the  military  is  con¬ 
cerned  even  though  there  may  not  be 
military  men  on  the  commission  itself. 
We  have  the  military  liaison  committee 
which  General  Eisenhower  stated  was  all 
he  felt  was  necessary  in  order  for  the 
armed  services  to  be  fully  protected  in 
connection  with  atomic  research  in  the 
future.  However,  the  House  added  the 
amendment  which  did  put  the  director  of 
military  application  directly  into  the 
armed  services — he  must  be  a  member  of 
the  armed  services.  That  being  so,  we 
have  a  much  closer  and  much  more  im¬ 
portant  connection  with  atomic  research 
in  the  future.  Therefore,  I  feel  even 
though  the  House  did  not  get  all  they 
would  like  to  have  had  under  the  amend¬ 
ments  1,  2,  and  3,  they  did  obtain  a  big 
advantage  over  the  original  Senate  bill. 
I  feel  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  fully 
protected,  while  we  have  established 
civilian  control  of  our  national  policy 
on  atomic  energy. 

So  far  as  the  patent  laws  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  conferees  called  in  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lanham],  who  explained  fully  to  them 
the  difference  between  the  patent  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
bill.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  are  lawyers  and  each 
of  them  had  his  own  idea  of  what  was 
meant  in  the  Senate  and  House  versions. 
On  a'  divided  vote  the  majority  of  the 
conferees  of  each  House  voted  for  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  If  they 
prove  inadequate  for  our  national  pro¬ 
tection,  I  am  sure  the  commission  will 
request  such  changes  as  are  necessary.. 

This  conference  report  will  be  of  great 
value  in  two  important  avenues:  First, 
it  will  aid  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  any  peace  con¬ 
ference  to  secure  international  coopera¬ 
tion  and  lasting  peace;  second.  It  will  es- 
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tablish  a  much  needed  organization  to 
facilitate  research  and  development  of 
atomic  energy,  not  only  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  but  for  medical,  domestic,  munici¬ 
pal  and  industrial  purposes.  I  urge  that 
the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

The  qeustion  came»right  down  to  the 
proposition.  Did  the  McMahon  bill  pro¬ 
vide  as  much  protection  as  was  necessary 
and  was  actually  needed  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  re¬ 
gard  to  atomic  energy,  which  we  ought 
to  have  to  protect  cur  people?  We  have 
the  know-how,  we  have  the  inventions 
and  the  patents.  Should  they  be  pro¬ 
tected  to  the  extent  of  the  provisions  of 
the  McMahon  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Clason] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  two  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  CLASON.  As  I  see  it,  it  came 
down  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  receive  more  protection  for  the  United 
States  under  the  McMahon  version  or 
under  the  Lanham  version.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  proper  for  a  conferee  to  state 
how  he  stood  on  any  one  thing,  but  there 
was  not  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  amendment.  However,  a  majority 
did  decide  that  they  preferred  the  Mc¬ 
Mahon  provision  to  the  Lanham  provi¬ 
sion.  When  the  conference  report  was 
finally  drawn,  even  though  I  personally 
did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  provisions, 
I  feel  strongly  it  is  necessary  to  have  leg¬ 
islation  on  this  subject  at  this  time,  and  I 
therefore  signed  the  report.  I  feel  that 
the  conference  report  added  to  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  was  before  you  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  satisfactory  legislation  and  very 
valuable  legislation.  I  will  vote  for  the 
conference  report,  and  I  hope  the  rest  of 
you  will  see  it  as  I  see  it.  I  know  you  will 
be  in  disagreement  on  certain  amend¬ 
ments,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  good 
legislation.  Otherwise  we  will  not  get 
the  benefits  for  domestic  purposes  and 
for  industry  from  atomic  energy  which 
we  are  entitled  to  obtain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

(Mr.  CLASON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Durham]. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  well  explained  to  you  what  the  con¬ 
ferees  did.  I  think  we  brought  out  a 
good  conference  report. 

My  position  on  this  matter  is  pretty 
well  known  with  regard  to  the  military 
men  on  the  Commission.  I  supported 
the  Lanham  amendment  when  it  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  After  hearing 
the  discussion  on  this  matter  when  the 
conferees  got  together  on  it,  I  feel  that 
the  Senate  amendment  is  more  work¬ 
able  and  is  a  far  better  amendment  than 
the  amendment  that  was  adopted  in  the 
House. 

There  has  been  a  little  confusion 
spread  around  the  House  in  regard  to 
fissionable  material.  The  rumor  has 
been  spread  that  it  exists  in  practically 
everything.  Steel  is  said  to  be  fission¬ 


able  material.  I  am  not  an  authority  on 
fissionable  material,  but  I  have  had  some 
chemistry,  and  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  it.  We  feel  that  we  are  at  the  present 
primarily  dealing  with  only  uranium  and 
thorium  to  produce  this  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  and  nuclear  fission  for  this  atomic 
weapon. 

Looking  at  this  patent  provision,  which 
is  section  11  and  applies  solely  to  fission¬ 
able  material,  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  apply  this  patent  provision  to.  If  we 
are  going  to  control  all  of  that  material, 
as  this  bill  does,  we  are  going  to  have 
something  like  a  man  who  has  a  book  of 
blank  checks  in  his  pocket  and  no  money 
in  the  bank,  if  he  goes  down  here  and 
secures  patents,  because  he  has  no  ma¬ 
terial  unless  he  secures  it  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Therefore,  his  patent  becomes 
useless. 

Furthermore,  these  men  who  have  been 
serving  at  Oak  Ridge  and  other  plants 
of  the  Manhattan  project  will  be  free 
when  they  are  discharged  or  released 
from  that  plant.  Those  people  are  am¬ 
bitious,  they  will  apply  for  patents  on 
what  they  have  already  done.  I  there¬ 
fore  feel  that  we  cannot  open  this  thing 
up  to  everybody. 

What  are  the  principal  differences  be¬ 
tween  Senate  section  11  and  the  so-called 
Lanham  amendment? 

The  Senate  patent  provisions  differ 
from  the  House  provisions  in  five  major 
respects : 

First.  The  Senate  makes  patents  on 
the  production  of  fissionable  material 
and  on  atomic  weapons  nonpatentable; 
the  House  permits  private  patents.  Pri¬ 
vate  patent  rights  in  these  two  fields  are 
inconsistent  with  the  national  security 
because  patent  litigation  and  procedures 
may  well  result  in  disclosure  of  secrets. 
It  would  be  a  risk  that  one  or  two  com¬ 
panies  would  control  all  patents  affect¬ 
ing  these  vital  national  defenses  activ¬ 
ities, 

Second.  The  Senate  bill  requires  that 
all  new  inventions  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Commission.  The  House 
bill  contains  no  such  provisions. 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  automatically 
authorizes  the  use  of  any  patent  in 
atomic-energy  research.  The  House,  in 
omitting  this  provision,  may  hamper 
atomic  research  by  refusal  of  patentees 
to  license  their  patents  for  research. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  requires  that  the 
patentee  license  at  a  reasonable  royalty 
the  use  of  any  nonmilitary  device  of 
Importance  to  the  economy.  The  House, 
in  omitting  this  provision  permits,  for 
example,  one  patent  holder  to  take  over 
the  entire  power  industry  through  con¬ 
trol  of  any  atomic-power  patents. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  bill  gives  the  Com¬ 
mission  full  authority  to  condemn  all 
atomic-energy  patents,  Including  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material,  utiliza¬ 
tion  devices,  research,  and  atomic  weap¬ 
ons.  The  House  bill  confines  the  con¬ 
demnation  power  to  patents  affecting 
the  national  defense. 

We  must  go  all  the  way  if  we  are 
going  to  have  control  of  this  dreadful 
weapon. 

If  this  provision,  section  11,  in  any 
way  hinders  or  affects  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  great  Industrial  and 


private  enterprise  system,  I  will  be  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  doing  away  with 
it,  but  I  do  feel  for  the  present  we  can¬ 
not  take  a  chance  and  hope  tjie  House 
will  accept  the  conference  report. 

(Mr.  DURHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomas], 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  conferees,  I  did 
not  sign  the  report  on  S.  1717,  and  I  did 
not  because  I  felt  that  the  House  was 
giving  up  too  much,  that  this  conference 
report  was  nothing  more  than  a  skim- 
milk  version  of  the  bill  that  passed  in 
the  House;  further,  the  House  conferees 
won  all  the  skirmishes  and  the  Senate 
conferees  won  all  the  big  battles,  and 
the  two  largest  battles  were;  One, 
whether  or  not  the  military  would  have 
representation  on  the  Commission;  and 
two,  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to 
take  the  House  version  of  the  patent  pro- 
wision. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  then  that  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  capitulated  completely  to 
the  Senate  in  those  two  major  items? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  like  to  criticize  my  good  colleagues 
on  either  the  Democratic  side  or  the  Re¬ 
publican  side,  but  I  will  say  that  the 
House  conferees  did  not  carry  out  the 
version  of  the  House  on  those  two  ques¬ 
tions. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  secur¬ 
ity,  that  this  bill  will  give  us  more  se¬ 
curity  than  we  had  in  the  bill  that  we 
passed  in  the  House.  I  just  want  to  paint 
this  picture.  Just  as  soon  as  this  bill  is 
enacted  into  law  and  as  soon  as  the 
Army  engineers  have  had  a  reasonable 
time  to  get  out  of  Oak  Ridge  they  will 
get  out  of  there  to  a  man.  There  will  be 
no  more  Army  Intelligence  or  Army  en¬ 
gineers  in  Oak  Ridge.  Then  we  are  going 
to  turn  the  plant  and  it  secrets  over  to 
whom?  We  are  going  to  turn  them  over 
to  a  lot  of  persons,  and  I  will  admit  that 
in  time  they  will  be  investigated  by  the 
FBI,  but  we  are  going  to  turn  Oak  Ridge 
over  to  a  lot  of  persons  who  may  have 
had  no  experience  in  security.  Some  of 
them  will  be  political  patronage.  Those 
are  the  people  who  are  going  to  guard 
the  atom  bomb  secrets  down  there  in  Oak 
Ridge. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  1717  where  we  turn 
everything  over  to  civilian  control  we 
may  be  taking  steps  that  will  do  the 
very  thing  that  a  potential  aggressor  or 
a  potential  enemy  of  this  country  would 
want  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  open  the 
door  to  the  secrets  that  are  so  necessary 
to  guard  at  this  time  particularly. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  When  the 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  version 
of  the  patent  feature  they  accepted  what 
the  Socialists  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
the  last  half  century? 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  No 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Com¬ 
pletely  socializing  our  patent  system  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  When 
they  refused  to  permit  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Army,  or  the  military  to  have 
one  single  representative  out  of  five  they 
assured  the  possibility  of  giving  away 
the  secrets  if  any  may  be  left  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  bomb? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieldi* 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  favor  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  in  regard  to  both  the 
patent  feature  and  the  military  control. 
This  conference  report  should  be  turned 
down.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  take 
the  Army  out  of  the  atomic  bomb  busi¬ 
ness  than  to  take  it  out  of  aviation, 
artillery,  or  any  other  branch  of  our 
defense. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  said  in  conference  that 
the  reason  we  should  not  have  an  Army 
man  as  one  of  the  commissioners  is  be¬ 
cause  it  might  be  considered  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  veto  and,  in  addition,  that  we  were 
overemphasizing  the  military.  These 
remarks  were  made  by  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  whom  our  col¬ 
league  from  Texas  referred  to  and  I 
am  sure  he  is  going  to  vote  for  him 
when  he  runs  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  know  how  any¬ 
body  could  consider  that  by  placing  one 
Arm.y  man  on  a  commission  of  five  it 
would  be  a  military  veto.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  it  could  be  construed  by 
any  nation  in  the  world  that  we  were 
overemphasizing  the  military. 

The  reason  that  we  want  a  military 
man  on  there  is  so  that  he  will  be  in 
every  conference,  so  that  he  will  know 
absolutely  what  is  going  on,  so  that  he 
will  be  just  as  close  to  the  picture  as 
possible.  When  we  exclude  the  military 
we  make  them  outcasts,  something  that 
we  are  a  little  ashamed  of.  I  think  it  is 
just  plain  ridiculousness. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.*  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  ran  across 
something  that  startled  me  early  in  the 
war.  An  Army  officer  came  to  my  office 
and  he  said,  “I  am  somewhat  distressed. 
I  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  higher-ups, 
but  I  know  you,  and  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  you.”  He  said,  ‘‘Every  single  day  my 
men  are  getting  Commqnistic  literature 
under  the  frank  of  the  Patent  Offi'ce.”  I 
have  watched  this  thing  very  closely,  and 
when  I  saw  this  patent  provision  in  here 
I  could  quickly  understand  why  it  was  in 
there. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  want 
to  say  just  a  word  about  the  patent  fea¬ 
ture.  Wd  House  conferees  did  not  have 
a  chance.  The  cards  were  stacked 
against  u%  from  the  beginning.  There 
was  never  any  time  when  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  gain  our  objectives, 

I  think  that  the  thing  that  amazed  me 


more  about  the  conference  we  had  in  re¬ 
gard  to  patents  was  this,  that  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  by  not  one  conferee  but  by  more 
than  one,  that  the  Senate  sections  on 
patents  would  do  this  thing  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  that  is,  bring  about  a 
compulsory  monopoly,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  have  a  com¬ 
pulsory  industrial  monopoly.  Yet.  all  of 
the  authorities  in  the  United  States  on 
patents  tell  us  that  the  Lanham  features, 
the  sections  put  in  by  the  House  bill, 
would  not  only  protect  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  protect  the 
United  States  when  it  came  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  and  the  making 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  but  would  protect 
the, industry  of  the  United  States  as  well. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut  that  the  Senate  version  on 
patents  would  benefit  private  business. 

I  think  under  the  Senate  version  of  pat-  ' 
ents,  private  business,  whether  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  atomic  energy  or 
not,  would  be  absolutely  stifled;  it  would 
never  get  started,  and  if  these  features  . 
had  been  in  existence  some  50  or  75  years 
ago  we  would  not  have  the  industrial  life 
in  America  that  we  enjoy  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  hearing  all  the  de¬ 
bate  in  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  conference,  I  am  still  re¬ 
solved  to  oppose  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  the  most  dangerous  we  have  ever  con¬ 
sidered — likewise  the  most  important. 
For  the  safety  of  135,000,000  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  we  should  delay  further  considera¬ 
tion  until  ‘we  have  had  more  time  for 
study.  The  stakes  are  too  high  in  the 
gamble  we  are  taking  today. 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lanham!  . 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment  this  conference  report  involves 
most  unfortunate  legislation,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  oppose  it. 

We  have  all  seen  the  gradual  growth 
of  centralization  of  power  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  depriving  the  people  of  their  rights 
and  leading  them  to  neglect  their  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  now  we  see  a  blow  at  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  progress  in  our 
patent  system. 

Here  we  have  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  with 
reference  to  patents.  Those  recommen¬ 
dations,  from  the  standpoint  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  familiarity,  might  as  well  have 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Claims  or 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  small  businessmen  of  this  country, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
gentleman  from  the  Navy  Department 
who  has  been  from  the  beginning  the  ad¬ 
viser  with  reference  to  atomic  energy  on 
patent  matters  have  all  approved  this, 
House  provision.  We  voted  for  it  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  this  body,  and  the  con¬ 
ferees  have  not  even  shown  us  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  bringing  it  back  in  disagreement 
in  order  that  we  might  express  our  views 
again. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  beginning  to  sacri¬ 
fice  and  surrender  our  American  way  of 
life  to  appease  those  in  this  country  and 


abroad  who  have  no  fondness  for  our 
governmental  philosophy  and  principles. 
What  will  happen  if  you  support  these 
patent  provisions  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port?  There  will  be  no  incentive,  outside 
of  those  connected  with  this  Commission 
itself,  to  stimulate  the  inventive  genius 
of  America  to  undertake  to  give  us  dis¬ 
coveries  that  will  be  helpful  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  atomic  energy.  Let  me  bring  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  patents, 
wonderful  inventions  for  our  progress, 
come  in  the  main  not  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  from  the  rank  and  file  who 
make  their  research  far  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  unless  we  protect  them,  unless 
we  get  rid  of  this  compulsory  licensing 
which  is  going  to  turn  our  patent  system 
over  to  an  unknown  commission,  we  may 
undermine  and  destroy  this  fundamental 
basis  of  our  progress  and  also  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  the  incentive  of  the  American 
inventor. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Under  this 
conference  report,  and  under  the  Senate 
bill  the  way  it  passed  the  House,  the 
Commission  will  be  the  arbitrary  and  sole 
judge  of  what  patents  are  connected 
with  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  And  any 
invention  that  might  remotely  have  any 
connection  with  atomic  energy  will  be 
under  the  control  of  this  Commission. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  And  consequently  the 
inventors  are  not  going  to  try  to  invent 
things  that  will  be  helpful  in  reference 
to  atomic  energy.  There  will  be  no  in¬ 
centive  to  do  it. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  provision  gives  the  Com¬ 
mission  authority  to  get  any  invention, 
any  patent,  or  any  application  for  a  pat¬ 
ent,  that  it  can  use  in  carrying  out  its 
purposes.  Why  go  beyond  that  to  take 
away  property  rights  from  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  to  revoke  their  property 
rights,  and  to  assure  them  that  they  can 
have  no  further  rights  in  their  property, 
because  you  are  confiscating  and  taking 
the  property  of  the  individuals  when  you 
undermine  and  abolish  the  patent  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  Nation  of  ours? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois.  « 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Lanham  amend¬ 
ment  were  left  in  the  bill,  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  feel  the  secrecy  or  the  know¬ 
how  would  be  endangered  in  any  way? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Not  in  the  least.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  protected.  I 
think  this  whole  legislation  is  a  bit  pre¬ 
mature,  and  we  are  likely  to  take  steps 
that  will  menace  our  security  if  we  en¬ 
act  legislation  of  this  kind  in  advance  of 
the  agreement  with  reference  to  peace 
treaties  and  the  establishment  of  peace 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mrs.  Luce]. 

(Mrs.  LUCE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
legislation  we  are  likely  to  get  for  this 
vital  problem.  It  was  often  noted  during 
the  debate  in  this  House  that,  while  this 
bill  may  open  the  front  door  to  mer¬ 
ciful  peace  and  international  and  na¬ 
tional  security,  it  does  leave  the  back 
door  open  to  socialism.  And  that  still 
remains  true  of  the  conference  report, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  patent 
sections,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Lanham]  .  has  pointed  out  to  you. 
Nevertheless,  its  socialistic  features  con¬ 
stitute  a  long-range  danger.  What  we 
are  confronted  with  today  is  the  short¬ 
term  danger  of  not  protecting  our  atomic 
supremacy  now,  and  the  short-term 
necessity  of  working  for  international 
atomic  control.  I  think  we  must  trust  in 
the  patriotism  of  the  President,  and  we 
must  hope  and  believe  that  he  will  place 
on  the  Commission  five  men  of  integrity 
and  brains  and  truly  American  convic¬ 
tions,  who  will  see  that  this  legislation  is 
not  abused  in  the  patent  field  or  any 
other,  to  destroy  our  American  free- 
enterprise  system. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  this 
legislation  being  premature  in  view  of 
the  facts  that  international  arrange¬ 
ments  in  atomic  control,  and  peace 
treaties  are  not  signed.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  make  this  precise  legislation 
necessary  is  that  we  cannot  get  interna¬ 
tional  arrangements  in  atomic  control 
imless  we  do  have  this  bill. 

You  have  all  read  the  newspapers. 
You  saw  that  the  Russians  have  current¬ 
ly  tmmed  down  the  Baruch  plan.  There 
will  be  no  incentive  for  them  further  to  . 
discuss  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  unless  we  can  fortify  the 
position  of  the  Atomic  Commission  in 
the  UNO  with  this  legislation,  which  pro¬ 
vides  domestic  controls  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  as  those  proposed  internationally. 
What  we  will  not,  or  dare  not,  do  our¬ 
selves,  we  cannot  expect  other  nations 
to  do. 

We  must  not  forget  that  within  from 
5  to  15  years  the  Russians  are  going  to 
have  all  the  atomic  bombs  they  want. 
It  will  be  15  years  if  they  have  to  do  it 
alone,  because  of  their  scientific,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  technological  backwardness, 
but  probably  not  more  than  5  years  if 
they  can  communize  Germany,  or  if 
Germany  itself  becomes  communized 
and  aligns  itself  as  a  satellite  state  of  the 
^viet  Union.  Then  German  techni¬ 
cians,  German  scientists,  German  know¬ 
how,  German  skill,  all  which  we  certainly 
should  have  learned  after  two  world 
wars  are  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  combined 
with  Russian  aggressiveness  and  Rus¬ 
sian  manpower,  would  thus  shorten  the 
time  it  would  take  Soviet  Russia  to  get 
the  bomb.  Our  choice  is  between  truly 
international  .  control — and  an  atom 
bomb  race  after  that,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  end  in  atomic  war. 

In  the  meanwhile,  this  bill  safeguards 
our  own  national  security,  while  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  advance  down  the  road  to  peace, 
trying  as  best  we  can  to  persuade  our 
Russian  friends  that  the  cause  of  peace 
and  world  prosperity  would  best  be 
served  if  they  came  in  with  us  on  an 
international  control  plan  which  would 
protect  all  the  nations,  great  and  small. 


I  know  of  nothing  that  will  so  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  statesmen  in  Paris,  and 
of  our  United  Nations  Atomic  Commis¬ 
sion  in  New  York,  as  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation,  which  will  help  us  to  control 
fissionable  materials  and  also  give  us 
some  control  and  direction  over  scientific 
research  in  this  field. 

If  you  read  the  newspapers  yesterday 
you  saw  the  story  about  the  sudden  in¬ 
explicable  disappearance  of  uranium, 
which  is  a  fissionable  material,  in  Brazil. 
Nobody  knows  where  it  went,  after  it 
was  acquired  by  the  Brazilians,  appar¬ 
ently  we  do  not  know  where  that  mate¬ 
rial  has  gone,  or  to  what  use  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  put.  This  is  a  bill  which 
will  enable  America  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  ownership  and  movement  of  fission¬ 
able  material  in  all  countries,  including 
our  own. 

The  conferees  were,  it  seems  very 
plain,  men  who  understood  very  well 
what  it  meant  to  split  the  atom.  They 
also  being  good  Americans  understand 
what  it  is  to  split  their  differences.  And 
apart  from  the  highly  controversial  pat¬ 
ent  section  the  Senate  receded  in  a  good 
many  matters  important  to  the  House, 
matters  v;hich  do  improve  the  legislation! 
I,  like  others,  am  deeply  alarmed  by  the 
implications  of  the  patent  section.  But 
in  the  end,  we  dare  not  take  any  chances 
on  our  atomic  security  in  the  next  crucial 
12  months.  And  let  us  remember,  and 
take  comfort  of  the  fact  that  the  joint 
committee  provided  by  the  bill,  of  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives,,  can  at  all 
times  watch  the  Commission,  review  its 
reports,  and  see  that  it  not  abusing  its 
authority.  They  will  be,  and  must  be,  the 
custodians  of  our  liberties,  wherever  they 
may  be  threatened  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  Va  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  this  minute  is  to  ask  a 
question  along  this  line:  If  we  adopt  the 
conference  report,  will  that  mean  that 
in  the  field  of  patents  every  single  unique 
device  that  is  developed,  such  as  a  device 
to  improve  a  cyclotron,  for  instance,  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  the  Government?  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  It  is  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  covering  patents  on  fissionable 
material  and  nuclear  material.  It  says 
in  the  bill  that  it  is  only  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  know, 
but  some  of  us  do  not  know  just  how 
broad  that  is.  Does  it  mean  that  it  only 
covers  those  materials  from  which  bombs 
can  be  made? 

Mr.  DURHAM.  That  is  correct,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  For  in¬ 
stance,  out  in  California  we  have  a  cyclo¬ 
tron  at  the  University  of  California  that 
cracks  atoms,  but  that  machine  cannot 
make  bombs.  Now,  would  any  device  to 
perfect  that  machine,  which  Is  patent- 
able,  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  provision 
of  this"bill  as  reported  back  by  the  con¬ 
ferees? 
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Mr.  DURHAM.  1  would  say  if  that 
machine  were  capable  of  making  fission¬ 
able  material  it  would  come  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  This  ma¬ 
chine  only  cracks  atoms  and  does  not 
make  bombs. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Then  how  are  they 
going  to  get  the  fissionable  material? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  They  must  get  it 
through  the  use  of  the  equipment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr .  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  ^2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Martin], 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  keenly  disappointed  in  the  results  of 
the  conference  on  this  legislation.  I  can¬ 
not  give  up,  lying  down,  the  importance 
of  the  taking  of  an  active  part  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  armed  forces  in  a  field 
that  involves  one  of  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  weapons  of  all  time.  I  cannot  sur¬ 
render  completely  the  whole  field  of 
atomic  energy  policy  making  to  the 
scientists  or  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
bar  absolutely  only  one  class  of  people, 
namely,  those  who  know  something 
about  military  application  of  any  super 
weapon  such  as  the  atomic  bomb.  In 
spite  of  all  you  say  about  it,  the  time 
has  come  when  our  Nation  must  not  ap¬ 
pease  potential  future  enemies  in  that 
fashion.  This  is  no  time  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  first  Munich  of  World  War  III. 
That  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing — 
exactly  that  and  nothing  else.  When 
the  time  comes  when  I  can  prove  to  you 
that  I  am  right,  it  will  be  too  late.  You 
will  then  be  led  aroimd  by  the  nose  by 
foreign  enemies  who  ^re  laughing  up 
their  sleeves  at  you  now  for  appeasing 
them  and  sticking  your  ostrich  head 
deeper  below  the  sands  than  any  isola¬ 
tionist  that  has  ever  been  condemned  by 
the  left-wing  internationalists  of  this 
Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  df  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  anybody  can  accuse  me  of  being  an 
appeaser  of  any  of  these  countries  which 
have  been  mentioned  as  possible  dan¬ 
gers  to  our  security.  I  support  this  con¬ 
ference  report  precisely  because  I  want 
us  to  do  our  utmost  to  assure  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  security. 

The  Bikini  test  was  called  Operations 
Crossroads,  because  it  was  held  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  Pacific.  It  might  well 
have  been  called  that  because  the  un¬ 
leashing  of  atjjpiic  energy  is  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  history.  That  is  where  we  are 
this  afternoon.  We  are  deciding  which 
way  our  Nation  and  the  world  are  to  take  . 
at  the  great  crossroads. 

There  are  about  -‘four  possibilities. 
One,  we  can  ignore  atomic  energy,  rest 
on  our  past  achievements,  fail  to  keep  in 
the  forefront  of  progress  until  somebody 
blows  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth  or 
covers  our  land  with  radioactive  energy, 
making  life  impossible. 

Second,  we  can  say  that  since  we  have 
the  secret  now,  we  can  beat  other  coun- 
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tries  by  building  more  and  bigger  and 
better  bombs  than  they;  therefore  we 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

The  trouble  with  that  argument  is  that 
a  nation  does  not  need  to  have  any  bigger 
or  better  bombs  than  exist  now.  If,  and 
when  other  nations  are  able  to  build 
them,  as  they  will  be  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  all  they  need  is  a  few  hundred  of 
the.  present  type  delivered  by  plane  or 
rocket,  to  cripple  us  hopelessly. 

Third,  we  could  wipe  out  every  possible 
potential  enemy  right  now  while  we  alone 
have  the  bomb.  The  trouble  with  that 
course  is  twofold:  First,  we  could  not  do 
it,  because  the  President  and  the  Army 
do  not  have  any  such  power,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  there  would  be  quite  a  little 
discussion  before  the  Congress  would  do 
it.  The  nation  to  be  destroyed  would 
certainly  be  notified  well  in  advance. 
Second,  we  would  not  do  it,  because  we 
just  are  not  the  sort  of  people  who  carry 
out  sneak  attacks  like  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
simply  would  not  start  such  a  war.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  imagine  we  would. 

Fourth,  we  can  try  to  develop  inter¬ 
national  control  with  rigid  and  complete 
supervision  of  all  fissionable  materials, 
factories,  and  armaments  im  every  coun¬ 
try  by  a  real  international  organization 
with  no  vetoes. 

Bombs  are  now  made  in  Tennessee,  in 
Washington,  and  New  Mexico.  I  live 
in  Minnesota,  but  I  am  not  scared. 
Why?  Because  the  use  of  the  bombs 
made  in  those  three  States  is  controlled 
by  the  United  States  Government  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  the  48  States.  They  are  for 
the  security,  not  of  three  States,  but  of 
everybody. 

I  see  no  hope  except  in  this  fourth 
course.  I  believe  we  should  take  the  lead 
in  trying  to  unite  in  such  a  real  organi¬ 
zation  all  nation?  that  will  join.  We 
cannot  make  headway  in  that  direction 
unless  we  have  unified  control  within  our 
own  country  of  all  atomic  energy, 
whether  for  military  or  for  civilian  pur¬ 
poses.  That  is  why  I  support  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  We  must  have  unified 
civilian  control  so  that  we  can  keep  our 
present  processes  secret  while  doing 
everything  possible  to  improve  those 
processes,  to  expand  our  knowledge  of 
atomic  energy  and  skill  in  handling  it. 

Let  us  not  make  a  wrong  decision  to¬ 
day  at  operations  crossroads. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quecstion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  v/as  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  CONFEREES  HAVE  BROUGHT  US  A  SOUND  BILL 
FOR  ADOPTION  ♦ 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  v/hen  debate  upon  this  vital  subject 


of  the  atomic-energy  bill  was  in  progress 
and  it  was  known  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  TexaS  [Mr.  Lanham] 
was  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  the  patent  section  of  the  committee 
bill  and  to  offer  a  substitute  which  would 
make  unnecessary  the  obtaining  of  a 
license  from  the  United  States  to  obtain, 
or  use,  or  develop  atomic  energy,  even 
for  military  weapons,  I  naturally  hesi¬ 
tated  to  speak  in  opposition  to  his  pro¬ 
posals,  for  I  know  how  deservedly  his 
^proposals  receive  the  cordial  regard  by 
the  Members  of  this  House.  However, 
as  a  new  member  of  your  Patents  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  soon  discovered  that  his  indus¬ 
try  and  knowledge  and  natural  “drive” 
were  all  big  factors  in  the  functioning 
of-that  important  committee. 

Yet,  having  studied  the  committee  bill 
at  length  and  also  having  studied  his 
proposals  also  at  length,  I  felt  I  had  a 
duty  to  speak  out  emphatically  for  the 
patent  section  of  the  committee  bill  and 
for  its  retention,  as  distinguished  from 
the  proposals  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  conferees  have  now  put  back  the 
patent  section  of  the  House  bill  for  which 
I  spoke.  I  compliment  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  for  agreeing  to  same.  During  the 
debate  here  a  few  days  ago  I  felt  many 
Members  had  not  had  opportunity  to 
carefully  study  the  bill  and  so  must  have 
voted  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  it 
did  do  and  did  not  do. 

True  it  is  that  this  conferees’  report  as 
to  patents  will  place  exclusive  control  of 
atomic  energy  for  military  purposes  in 
the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam.  But,  my  col¬ 
leagues,  why  should  it  not  be  there?  .1 
have  previously  argued  that  such  control 
would  help  take  the  profit  out  of  war."  I 
do  it  again.  What  a  man  makes  for  sale 
at  a  money  profit,  he  is  going  to  try  to  sell 
at  the  most  profit  possible.  And,  he  is 
not  always  too  choosy  about  his  custom¬ 
ers,  as  long  as  the  customer  pays  him  his 
price.  So,  it  would  be  with  the  private 
manufacture  of  atomic  energy  for  mili¬ 
tary  weapons.  The  Government  retain¬ 
ing  exclusive  control  of  the  source  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  its  manufacture  for  war- 
weapon  uses  and  purposes  should  make 
it  far  more  difficult  for  the  development 
of  international  cartels  in  the  field  of 
munitions  manfacture.  And  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  said  before  and  now  repeat 
as  highly  desirable.  The  less  material 
profit  there  is  in  war,  the  fewer  wars  we 
will  have. 

Because  these  are  unusually  hazardous 
times  in  the  world’s  history,  we  must  be 
willing  to  step  forth  in  unusual  path¬ 
ways  to  peace.  We  must  dare  to  pioneer 
in  the  fifld  of  essential  legislation  in  this 
field  of  atomic  energy,  as  much  as  in 
any  field  for  v/orld  peace. 

We  must  protect  our  field  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  in  patents  in  due  fashion.  But, 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  soundness  in  im- 
'mediately  releasing  this  most  dangerous 
material  to  free  enterprise  to  make 
money  profit  out  of,  at  the  expense  of, 
our  national  safety  and  security.  This 
bill  guarantees  every  inventor  an  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  for  his  invention  in 
this  field.  It  assures  an  applicant  for 
patent  the  same.  We  do  not  yet  know  the 
rudiments  of  need  for  our  national  secu¬ 
rity,  and  until  we  know  what  we  need  for 


it,  it  is  unsound  and  unsafe  to  let  atomic 
energy  loose  for  promiscuous  acquisition 
and  development. 

Why  the  hurry?  The  war  is  not  even 
officially  ended  as  yet. 

Besides,  our  executive  leaders  must 
know, what  they  can  and  cannot  do  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy.  This  is  a 
world  neighborhood  problem  now.  It  is 
not  merely  whether  or  not  American  in¬ 
ventors  shall  have  full  freedom  to  do  as 
they  please  immediately. 

The  problem  before  us  filters  into  the 
very  fabric  of  international  policy  and 
world  peace  from  atomic  warfare.  We 
must  keep  our  President  and  delegates  to 
Paris  and  other  conferences  where  world 
peace  is  involved,  in  a  position- of  know¬ 
ing  to  what  extent  America  can  control 
atomic  energy  for  war  and  peace  pur¬ 
poses. 

Therefore,  any  private  control,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  our  national  security,  of 
and  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  military 
weapons,  is  fundamentally  incompatible 
with  our  national  welfare  and  security. 

So  I  am  pleased  the  conferees  have 
confirmed  my  humble  words  of  several 
days  ago  as  also  being  their  firm  convic¬ 
tion  and  decision. 

SITE  ACQUISITION  AND  DESIGN  OP 
FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 


Ir.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mpve 
to  Imspend  the  rules  and  pass  the/bill 
(H.  R.  6917-)  to  provide  for  site  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  design  of  Federal  building/  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  vJlerk  read  the  title  of  the 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  fo^ 

Be  it  eS^acted,  etc. — 

Title 

That  the\  Federal  Works  AdmBiistrator  is 
hereby  autltorlzed,  under  the  Provisions  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  May  25,  1926, 
as  amended  \40  U.  S.  C.  34l/347),  and  as 
hereby  furthe\  amended; 

For  proJects\outside  the  district  of  Co¬ 
lumbia:  To  acwire  sites,  wepare  drawings 
and  speclficatio?^,  perfomy  other  work  for 
the  accomplishn®nt  therafof,  and  establish 
limits  of  cost  for  huildin^projects  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  t^t  apiyopriations  for  con¬ 
struction  work  shral  n«  have  been  made. 
The  Federal  Works  yidministrator  (and  the 
Postmaster  General,  *l/re  his  Department  is 
Involved),  shall  selecv  projects  based  upon 


i,00f 


distribution  and 
is  authorized  to  be 
for  the  foregoing 


,  the 


rks  Administrator 
provisions  of 
May  25,  1923, 
M-347),  and  as 
crovide  for  the 
the  Dl^tLTCt 
ithe  limits  of 


reasonable  geography 
urgency  of  need.  Ti 
appropriated  $30,0 
purposes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Fedi 
is  hereby  authoriad  unde^ 
the  Public  Buil^ngs  Act 
as  amended  (4(FU.  S.  C. 
hereby  further  Amended,  t 
following  buil®ngs  in  or 
of  Columbia  afiid  to  establish 
costs  thereto/ 

(a)  Genertl  Accounting  Offldfe:  The  proj¬ 
ect  for  a  bujidlng  for  the  GeneraV  Accounting 
Office,  as  amthorized  in  the  PiKt  Supple¬ 
mental  CiVil  Functions  AppropriaVon  Act  of 
1941  (54  ^at.  1036),  is  hereby  revised  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  am  additional  building  on  ^i;are  529 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  tumiel  con- 
nectin^he  two  buildings,  and  there  i\  hereby 
author/ed  to  be  appropriated  $1 15^po  to 
acqui^  square  529,  to  prepare  drawinte  and 
specijfcations  for  the  revised  project,  aAd  for 
any  Aosts  Incident  thereto. 

(B)  Film-storage  buildings:  A  buildir 
bu/dings  on  Government-owned  land 
tl^  servicing  and  storing  of  film  records 
tjie  National  Archives  and  the  Library 
/ingress,  and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
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^  appropriated  $1,160,000  for  the  drawings 
specihcatlons  for  the  whole  project  and 
for\he  construction  of  the  first  unit  thereof. 

(cpspffice  building,  Sultland,  Md.:  For  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specifications 
for  an  ^dltlonal  office  building  on  Govern- 
ment-ow^d  land,  $325,000. 

Sec.  3.  IW  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  tHfe  Federal  Works  Administrator 
is  authorized  acquire  lands,  or  Interests  In 
lands,  as  sites.  Or  additions  to  sites,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  condemnaf^pn,  donation,  exchange,  or 
otherwise,  and  niW  prepare  drawings  and 
specifications  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  AttornV  General  of  the  title 
to  sites  for  selected  protects. 

Sec.  4.  Hereafter,  wheNpart  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  a  publlc-b^ldlng  project  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congtess,  the  Federal 
Works  Administrator  may  etater  Into  con¬ 
tracts  for  construction  work  ^hln  the  full 
limit  of  cost  fixed  by  Congress\herefor. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  deemed  by  hlni  desirable 
or  advantageous,  the  Federal  WorkH.  Admin¬ 
istrator  Is  authorized  to  employ,  by  Bpntract 
or  otherwise  and  without  regard  to  thsi^las- 
slficatlon  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  or  t\  the 
clvll-servlce  laws,  rules,  and  regulatlons\pr 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  tne 


Buildings  Administration  shall  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  rugs  In 
such  buildings,  except  In  executive  suites. 

Sec.  11.  The  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings  shall  have  exclusive  authority  in 
all  buildings  operated  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration  to  enter  Into  contracts,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  find  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest  and  without  securing 
competitive  bids,  for  food  services  In  build¬ 
ings  designed  to  Include  such  Wilities  or 
where  such  services  are  subsequently  found 
to  be  necessary:  to  establish  rules ^nd  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  operation  thereof;  and  to  make 
all  sanitary  Inspections  In  connection  there¬ 
with  :  Provided,  That  the  'Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  wherever  he  deems  it  neces¬ 
sary  In  the  public  Interest  may  execmpt  any 
building  operated  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration  from  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  12.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  Incon¬ 
sistent  or  In  conflict  with  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of 
such  inconsistency  conflict. 

Title  II 

The  United  States  Courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Building:  The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 


services  of  established  architectural  or  oth^^  Capitol  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
professional  or  technical  corporations,  firms,  --  PJ'fipare  drawings  and  specifications  and  do  all 
or  Individuals,  to  such  extent  as  he  may  re  ' 


quire  for  any  public-building  project  which 
the  Public  Buildings  Administration  Is  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  to  construct,  or  for  any 
such  project  funds  for  which  are  transferred 
by  another  agency  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Administration  for  construction  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  regardless  of  specific  legislation  govern¬ 
ing  such  other  agency:  Provided,  That  this 
authorization  shall  not  apply  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  corporations,  firms,  or  individu¬ 
als  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  their  services 
shall  be  limited  to  the  Individual  project  for 
which  employed. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  section  322  of 
the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (40 
U.  S.  C.  278a) ,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  rental  of  temporary  quarters  for  hous¬ 
ing  Federal  activities  during  the  replacement 
or  remodeling  of  buildings  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Build¬ 
ings  is  authorized  to  contract  for  seeding, 
planting,  or  landscaping  the  grounds  of  any 
public  building  constructed  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $1,000  without  reference  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  Public  Buildings 


\work  incidental  thereto,  for  a  building 
including  equipment,  approaches,  arcl 
te^ural  landscape  treatment  of  the  groups 
andi^onnectlons  with  public  utilltles^nd 
the  federal  heating  system)  for  the ^e  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals/Tor  the 
Dlstrictw  Columbia  and  the  Dlstafct  Court 
of  the  Dtalted  States  for  the  ^Istrlct  of 
Columbia,  be  located  on  ^a^t  part  of 
reservation  ^  which  Is  boused  by  Con¬ 
stitution  Aveme  on  the  soqA,  C  Street  on 
the  north,  Joh^Marshall  E^ce  on  the  west, 
and  Third  Street  on  thj^  east,  containing 
245,266  square  fee\  tlt^o  which  Is  In  the 
District  of  Columbnt^th  the  exception  of 
two  pieces  of  land  ^ing  a  combined  total 
area  of  1,238  squarj<fe^,  title  to  which  said 
two  pieces  of  lai^  is  lil^^he  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Thp  plans^or  the  building 
shall  be  prepa^  under  th^lrection  of.  and 
shall  be  apn^ved  by,  a  cMiamlttee  of  five 
members  t^Be  composed  of  tfle  chief  Justice 
of  the  Uafted  States  Court  orcAppeals  for 
the  Dis^ct  of  Columbia,  the  cHjcf  Justice 
of  the ^strict  Court  of  the  UnitedSBtates  for 
the  district  of  Columbia,  an  assoclani  Justice 
of  ^e  District  Court  of  the  UnltecNstates 
tojf  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  ^sig- 
jlfited  by  the  chief  Justice  of  the  uSjted 


OEC.  o.  seciion  &  or  tne  Public  Buildings  oy  tne  cmei  justice  of  the  Uil^ 

Act  of  May  25,  1926  (44  Stat.  630),  Is  hereby  /States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District'^ 
amended  to  delete  the  following  words  which  ^  Columbia,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com 
appear  at  the  end  thereof:  “and  to  charge  missloners  of  tho  ructrir't  r,/  v,. 

against  the  total  sum  of  $150,000,000  herei^ 
before  authorized  only  the  respective  nefilex- 
cess  cost.  If  any.  over  and  above  the  prafeeds 
of  such  sales,  or  providing  such  nejr  sites 
and  buildings”,  and  after  the  words>mlscel- 
laneous  receipts”  change  the  coaftna  to  a 
period.  if 

Sec.  9.  The  Commissioner  of  Jhibllc  Build¬ 
ings,  together  with  the  Posti^aster  General 
where  his  office  te  concerned.  Is  authorized 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  -the  United  States  un¬ 
conditional  gifts  of  real, /personal,  or  other 
property  In  aid  of  anv  project  or  function 
within  their  respectl;^  Jurisdictions. 

Sec.  10.  Effective  ^  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  act,  all  office'furnlture  and  rugs,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  purchased  by  Government- 
owned  corporations,  which  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  Rotated  In  Government-owned 
or  leased  biilldlngs  In  and  outside  the 
District  of  .Golumbia,  operated  by  the  Public 
Bulldlngs./Admlnistratlon,  shall  be  and  re¬ 
main  iq,*  Its  custody  and  under  Its  'control 
Without  exchange  of  funds  and  Irrespective  of 
the  appropriations  from  which  the  furniture 
was  or  may  be  procured  or  the  source  from 
which  it  was  obtained.  Effective  July  1,  1947, 
unless  specifically  so  provided,  appropriations 
other  than  appropriations  to  the  Public 


missloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  b^ 
designated  by  said  Board,  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol. 

(b)  The  said  committee  shall  establish  the 
limit  of  cost  for  such  building  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  appropriations  for  con¬ 
struction  work  shall  not  have  been  made. 

(c)  The  said  committee  and  such  assist¬ 
ants  as  they  may  designate  are  authorized  to 
perform  such  travel  for  visiting  other  court 
structures  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  3.  The  exact  location  of  the  building 
on  the  site  shall  be  approved  by  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  design  shall  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  convey  to  the  United  States  title 
to  that  part  of  reservation  10  which  is  owned 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  within  the  area 
described  in  section  I  of  this  title,  excepting 
a  strip  5  feet  wide  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  south  line  of  C  Street  and  running  par¬ 
allel  with  said  south  line  of  C  Street  from 
Third  Street  to  John  Marshall  Place,  said 
strip  to  be  reserved  for  the  widening  of  C 
Street.  The  compensation  for  the  site,  which 
Is  herein  fixed  at  $2,420,000,  shall  constitute 


a  credit  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  It 
share  of  the  Cost  of  the  entire  projectyas 
hereafter  established  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  The  Architect  of  the  CaphiBl  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  employ  the  nawssary 
personal  and  other  services,  to  eiyter  Into 
the  necessary  contracts,  and  to  nrfake  such 
other  expenditures  (including  al^enditures 
for  travel)  as  may  be  necessarv^o  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  1  ai«r  2  of  this  title, 
and  there  Is  hereby  authorial  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  $400,000  for  such  exposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Jk  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  McGREGO^^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  second. 

Mr.  LANHAj/”.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cement  that  a  second  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  oroered. 

The 'SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requQjft  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Theresas  no  objection. 

Tho^PEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tex^  is  recognized. 

^  ir.  LANHAM.  Mi'.  Speaker,  on  last 
.turday  I  made  a  very  full  explanatidn 
the  Record  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
My  interest  in  it  after  this  session  of  the 
Congress  will  naturally  be  that  of  an 
American  citizen  and  a  constituent  of 
some  Member  of  this  body,  but  I  think 
perhaps  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  have  requested  this 
legislation. 

This  legislation  has  to  do  with  the 
drawing  of  plans  and  specifications  and 
the  acquisition  of  sites  for  Federal  struc¬ 
tures  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  no  such  construction 
since  before  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War. 

If  there  are  questions  to  be  asked  in 
amplification  of  tfte  rather  lengthy  ex¬ 
planation  I  made  on  last  Saturday,  and 
which  you  will  find  in  the  Record,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  them.  If  not,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  wish  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  gentleman  who  just  pre¬ 
ceded  me,  my  distinguished  chairman, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  Congress  of  his 
own  initiative.  As  a  presiding  officer, 
as  a  gentleman,  as  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  as  a  friend,  he  is  one  individual 
in  whom  I  am  sure  we  all  have  great 
dth,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  hate  to  see 
hi^  leave  Congress.  We  are  losing  a  real 
and  the  district  which  he  has  rep- 
'  for  so  long  a  time  is  losing  a 
real  re^esentative  and  a  worthy  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  SpIS^er,  I  take  exception  to  this 
particular  j^iece  of  legislation,  H.  R. 
6917,  for  a  ni^mber  of  reasons.  May  I 
first  call  your'^ttention  to  the  fact,  as 
the  distinguish^  chairman  has  said, 
that.it  established,^ an  authorization  for 
$30,000,000  for  what^?  For  the  drawing 
of  plans  and  the  pu^hase  of  sites  and 
arrangements  for  th^  construction  of 
Federal  buildings  outsi^of  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

We  heard  a  message  r^d  from  the 
President  a  few  minutes  ako,  a  letter 
written  to  the  distinguished' 'chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  inisisting  on  housing  for  veterans. 
We  heard  the  distinguished  chairrhan  of 
this  committee  insist  that  the  WET 
housing  bill  be  brought  up  so  the  veter- 
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SUGAB,  PRICES.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Domengeanx,  La.,  inserting  a  sta'^ 
ment  urging  increases  in  sugar  prices  (p.  a474o), 

33,  toGHES SIGNAL  REORGANIZATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  BroiJm,  Ga, ,  opposing 
tfl^provision  of  the  LaEollette  bill  which  v;ould  transfer  CCC  matters  from  the 
Bamng  and.Ciirrency  Committee  to  the  Agriculture  Commit teelpp,  A4737A8), 

3^*  '^N^NOL.  Various  statements,  etc,,  regarding  price  control  {'0Pm  A4698--9, 

470^3X4735,  4746).  ^ 


SENATE  -  July  27 


35,  ALCOHOL;  RUBBER,  Passed  with  amendment  S.  J,  Res.  l66,  to  p^^miit  alcohol 

plants  to  pro(^ce  sugars  and  sirups  until  Dec.  3^*  19^7»  4^^  to  postpone  the 
disposition  of  ^cohol-rubber  plants  pending  establishmei^  of  a  permanent 


rubber  policy  (p^  10403-4) . 


/ 


36.  TRANSPORTATION.  Debated  H.  R.  5536»  the  Bulwinkle  bill  to,  amend  the  Interstate 
■  Commerce  Act  regard! nk  agreements  among  carriers  (up’.  IO365,  IO372-6,  IO3SS-9, 

1-  10392-40*2).  \  .  / 

_7  'I  \  '  / 

||37.ir  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Concurr^  in  the  House  amendKAats  to  S.  1636,  to  designate 

4  'p-  the  State  Department  as  the\ disposal  agency  f^i*  surplus  property  outside  con- 
■  «  tinental  U,  S,  (p,  IO368),  bill  will  npw  be  sent  to  the  President, 

Agreed  to  the  conf erence\:epor t  on  H, 67O2,  to  clarify  the  rights  of 
former  owners  of  surplus  real  ^operty  to /reacquire  it  (p,  10376), 

\ 

38,  MINERALS,  Agreed  to  the  conf erenc^^rep^ft  on  S.  I236,  to  amend  the  Mineral 

Leasing  jict  so  as  to  promote  the  detrelbpment  of  oil. and  gas  on  the  public  do-  , 
main  (pp.  IO36S-9)  •  This  bill  will.^w  be  sent  to  the  President. 

/'  \ 

39*  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  Concurred  i^  the  B^puse  amendments  to  S,  6l9,  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  bill  (p.  10372^  This  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

,40.  RETIREI''iENT,  Agreed  to  the  coij^rence  reportSon  H.  R,  4718,  to  amend  the  Civil 

Service  Retirement  Act  so  a.j/  to  provide  annui\ies  for  certain  personnel  who 

are  separated  (pp.  10365-6i^.  This  bill  will  n^  be  sent  to  the  President. 


.-r.— ' 


41,  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  S,  1717i  ^Ue  atomic-energy  bill,  was  inserted  in  the  form  in 

which  it  was  finally  passed  (pp.  ^ 

42,  PRICE  CONTROL.  Sen./Thomas,  Okla. ,  inserted  a  statement  of  questions  and 

answers  regarding yxhe  new  price-control  law  (p.  10377) » 

43,  HOUSING,  Sen.  I^erry  inserted  and  discussed  a  Census  Bureau  and  Budget  Bureau 

statement  givi^  background  data  regarding  the  housing  prebEem  (pp.  10377—87). 


44.  adjourned 


;il  Mon,,  July  29  (p*  104l2). 

HOUSE  -  July  27 


45,  COOLEY/TAEM- CREDIT  BILL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  bilX^H,  R, 

)p.  10454-61),  The  conferees  provided  for  administration  of  thV  bill 
tl^ough  a  Parmer s *  Home  Administration,  excepted  from  the  re— transfer  provi— 
.ons  those  properties  under  NHa  which  are  now  in  liquidation,  providedN^at 
.iquidation  of  resettlement  projects  shall  be  under  the  terms  of  S,  704,  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  person  who  has  failed  to  liquidate  his  indebtedness  for  five\ 
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consecutive  years  shall,  he  eligible  for  further  loans  until  he  has  paid  si 
debt  in  full;  included  provisions  for  comnittee  certifications  regarding 
borrowers  and  loans;  eliminated  the  Senate  provisions  for  guidance  to  veterans 
irrespective  of  prior  farming  espericnce  or  'ability  to  get  credit  elsiSTmere 
and  the  authorization  for  grants  to  individuals  or  cooperatives;  incD^ed 
Senate  provisions  fa*  loans  to  repair,  improve,  and  enlarge  farms,  apd  for  loan? 
to  veterans  with  disabilities?;  provided  for  a  3?/^  interest  rate;  deleted  the. 
House  reiq^uirement  that  a  tenant  purchase  borrower  pay  appraisal  and  inspection 
costa;  adopted  the  provision  limiting  the  size  of  tenant  purchase  loans;  in¬ 
cluded  the ''’•$1CX),000  minimum  for  each  State;  agreed  to  the  House  provision  re¬ 
garding  allocation  of  special  appropriations  for  veterans;  included  the  farm- 
mortgage  insurance  provisions  with  modifications;  provided  ^‘or  Senate  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Administrator;  -authorized  temporary  postpon^ent  of  liquidation 
of  regional  finahjCe  offices;  eliminated  the  requirement  that  installments  be 
”equal>»;  and  transferred  crop-feed  loans  to  the  new  ag^i^y. 


46^  HaTLROAD  EAlIREi/iMT *  '^oncurred,  189-64,  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H,  H,  I362, 
which  struck  out  the  dSq^verage  of  certain  non-railroad  employees  (pp,  10447-52) 
This  bill  wifi  be  s6^t  to  the  President,  / 


47,  WOlCfiN’S  BIGHTS*  The  Labor '"(J^mmit tee  reported  wfih  amendments  H,  E,  5221,  pro¬ 
viding  for  equal  pay  for  eq4|il  work  of  men  aru£  women  (H,  Eept,  2687)  (p,1047l) , 


48,  HOMESTiiADS*  The  Public  Lands  (^^5^mmittee  reported  with  amendment  H.  E,  5II8,  to 


amend  the  act  relating  to  credit  for  miliary  or  naval  service  in  connection 
with  homestead  entries  (H,  Eept,  ^’2688)  (p,  1047l)* 


\ 


49,  PEICS  COI'iTEOL;  STATISTICS,  The  Labo^-^mmittee  reported  without  amendment  H,  J, 
Ees,  389,  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  3^abor  Statistics  to  collect  price  and 
rent  information  in  additional  cities  bud.  at  more  frequent  intervals  (H,  Eept. 

2690) (p,  10471), 


5O1 


'v 

GEAIH;  ALCOHOL.  Eeceived  vari^iis  petitions  '^gainst  use  of  grain  for  al&ohol 


during  the  shortage  (p,  1041^). 


51^ 


A' 


\ 


ASSISTANT  SECEETAEIES  OF  A^K&ICULTUHE,  Eeps#  Smi?^  (Ohio)  and  Bv.ck  (I'.Y.)  ob¬ 
jected  to  Flannagaiji^s  (Va. )  requests  to  coh^der  by  unanimo\\s  consent  H.R. 

5757»  to  establish  two  ^additional  offices  of  Assi^ant  Secretaries  of  A.  ri cul¬ 
ture  (r>p.  10417,  1043.5).  Ee^.  FI  arniagan  made  and  w^hdrew  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  ytio  bill  (pp,  10417,  10433), 


52. 


IiAPJCETING  AGEESi'-IEI^J' S .  Passed  with  amendments  H.E,  6303,'^Nto  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Market in^igreement  Act  of  1937 »  to  provide  that  o\ agricultural  com¬ 
modities  othoq/than  milk  and  its  products,  marketing  agre^ents  and  orders  nay 
operate  und^ certain  conditions  v/ithout  the  strict  applica^f-f on  of  the  parity 
limitation^  to  grant  specific  authority  for  the  requirement  ^f  conmulsory  in¬ 
spection;  ^^?to  permit  the  levy  and  collection  of  continuous  asscW.icnts  pursuant 
to  a  marketing  agreement  and  order;  and  to  add  "almonds”  to  thc\omoditics  to 
which  t^e  Act  is  applicable('»qp,  10432—3)*  Section  4,  to  author iz1^  a.  referendum 
anong^rcommodity  producers  to  include  additional  commodities  under  l^c  Act,  v;as 
str^ken  from  the  bill  by  a  committee  amendment  (p,  10433).  EaJrlicr^in  the  day 


E 


Smith,  Ohio,  objected  to  Hq-q,  Flaiinagan’ s  (Va.)  request  to  conaic^r  the 


b/ll  by  una.nimous  consent  (m,  104l7)* 


53. 


dlATSE  POLLUTION;  HEALTH-,  Passed  v;ithout  amendment  H.E,  JlOl,  to  prohibit, 'Ifor 
the  purpose  of  protecting  American  agriculture,  horticulture,  livestock,  an^ 
the  public  health,  the  throwing  or  depositing  of  garbage  from  ar^y  vessel. 
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Ir.  GURNEY.  Let  me  say  that  dur- 
ingUhe  absence  from  the  Chamber  dur¬ 
ing  \he  last  few  minutes  of  the  Senator 
from^^ansas  one  or  two  small  noncon- 
troveriUal  bills  were  passed.  In  view  of 
that  faW,  and  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I 
hope  the^enator  from  Kansas  will  with¬ 
draw  his  Objection,  because  I  am  sure 
that  the  cWsideration  of  the  bill  will 
require  only^^  moment. 

Mr.  REED.X  I  withdraw  the  objection. 

The  PRESimNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  b\title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Cle^.  A  bill  (H  .R.  6406) 
authorizing  the  sWte  of  Texas,  acting 
through  the  State  Highway  Commission 
of  Texas,  or  the  successors  thereof,  to 
acquire,  construct,  maintain,  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  free  bridge  acrosig  the  Rio  Grande 
at  or  near  Del  Rio, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFSCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection^^the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa*ed. 
VETERANS’  CANTEEN  SERVIcA  IN  THE 
VETERANS’  ADMINISTRATi^N 


Mr.  .JOHNSON  of  ColoradV  Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  from  C^rgia 
yield  to  me?  \ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  ii,  do 
not  know  what  the  purpose  of  the  Sto- 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed]  is.  I  wnjh 
to  be  generous  with  my  colleagues.  But 
if  any  technical  points  are  to  be  raised\ 

I  do  not  wish  to  lose  my  right  to  the  W  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado, 
floor.  \the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr./  - 


the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time,  be  re¬ 
considered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  t^re 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  SSenate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colora^.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendm^t  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  asjc  to  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  theyBenator  from 
Colorado  win  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Oq/page  3,  line  23, 
after  the  word  “Act,”  A  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  period  and  ^ike  out  “and  to 
maintain  the  opera^n  of  the  service 
on  a  self-sustainineAasis.”  * 

Mr.  JOHNSON  o^Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  can¬ 
teen  service  to  b/  instituted  in  the  first 
instance  if  that/ clause  remains  in  the 
bill.  It  will  b^^  operated  on  a  self-sus¬ 
taining  basis  After  it  is  started,  but  it 
cannot  be  sorted  with  that  proviso  in 
the  bill,  so,/I  ask  that  the  amendment 
striking  oqt  that  language  be  agreed  to. 

The  FPESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questiom'is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  o^ered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  / 

Th^  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

^%he  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
^fassed. 

I  thank 


President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
submit  a  request  without  taking  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  from  the  floor.  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^h- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  At  the 
last  call  of  the  calendar  House  bill  6836 
was  passed.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cal¬ 
endar  number  is.  The  bill  is  npt  now  on 
the  calendar.  It  was  on  the  calendar 
when  the  calendar  was  last  called.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  unanimous  consent. 
After  it  was  passed.  General  Bradley  per¬ 
sonally  stated  that  a  brief  amendment 
which  was  inserted  in  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  had  ,made  the  bill  in¬ 
operative.  The  purpq^  of  the  bill  is  to 
establish  and  provid^  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation’of  a  veterans’  can¬ 
teen  service  in  the  yfeterans’  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  quite 
an  imnortant  bill/and  a  very  worthy  one. 
It  is  desired  to  gStablish  a  canteen  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  hospitals  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans. 

Therefore,;Tipon  the  request  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradley,  who  also  talked  with  the 
Senator  f^m  Georgia  [Mr.  George], 
chairman.f'^of  our  committee,  I  entered 
a  motion  for  the  reconsideration  of  the 
till.  I;how  wish  to  call  up  the  motion, 
amend  the  bill,  and  pass  it. 

Th6  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que^ion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of, ■the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  the 
v^ie  by  which  House  bill  6836  was  passed, 
as  well  as  the  votes  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 


ion  that  the  bill  should  be  printed  in  the 

Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  (S, 
1717)  for  the  development  and  control 
of  atomic  energy,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 


\  After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
sbeech, 

OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  FOR  CIRCUIT 

C^RTS  OP  APPEALS  AND  EaSTRICT 

C^RTS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

MiAmcCARRAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowingVeport : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  \otes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmeiAs  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4230)  to  pibvide  necessary  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  forVircuit  courts  of  appeals  and 
district  courit  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conferen^,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recomm^d  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  HouA  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amei^ments  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

jT  McCarran, 

A*  Murdock,  . 

Alhcander  Wiley, 

Managers  on  the\art  of  the  Senate. 

WiLLikM  T.  Byrne, 
Chau^ey  W.  Reed, 
Managers  on  the  Pafc  of  the  Hcmse. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  m\  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  rar  the  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  and  amiption  of  the 
conference  report, 

There  being  no  objection,\the  report 
..ms. considered  and  agreed  to? 

j  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OP  1946 

>  Mr.  McMahon.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
i  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
j  the  Record  Senate  bill  1717  as  it  went 
to  the  President  for  signature,  I  do  so 
:  upon  request  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
,  rado  [Mr,  Millikin]  v,  ho  is  of  the  opin¬ 


Declaration  op  Policy 

Section  1.  (a)  Findings  and  declaration: 
Research  and  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  chain  reaction  have  attained  the 
stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic  energy 
on  a  large  scale  is  parctlcal.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  is  evident.  The  effect  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes  upon  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  structures  of 
today  cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  a 
field  in  which  unknown  factors  are  involved. 
Therefore,  any  legislation  will  necessarily  be 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate,  however,  that  tap¬ 
ping  this  new  source  of  energy  will  cause 
profound  changes  in  our  present  way  of  life. 
Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  paramount 
objective  of  assuring  the  common  defense 
and  security,  the  development  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  directed  toward  improving  the 
public  welfare.  Increasing  the  standard  of 
living,  strengthening  free  competition  in 
pfrivate  enterprise,  and  promoting  world 
peace. 

(b)  Purpose  of  act:  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  effectuate  the  policies  set  out  in 
section  1  (a)  by  providing,  among  others, 
for  the  following  major  programs  relating 
to  atomic  energy: 

(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering 
private  research  and  development  to  en¬ 
courage  maximum  scientific  progress; 

(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific 
and  technical  Information  which  will  permit 
the  dissemination  of  such  Information  to 
encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the 
sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  practical  industrial  ap¬ 
plication  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  enforceable  safeguards  against  its 
use  for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  assure  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  adequate  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  accomplishment; 

(4)  A  program  for  Government  control  of  J 

the  production,  ownership,  and  use  of  fis-  \ 
sionable  material  to  assure  the  common  de-  f 
fense  and  security  and  to  Insure  the  broadest  t 
possible  exploitation  of  the  fields;  and  I 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  which  | 
will  be  consistent  with  the  foregoing  policies  I 
and  with  international  arrangements  made  f 
by  the  United  States,  and  which  will  enable  I 

,  the  Congress  to  be  currently  informed  so  as  tO'  f 
i  take  further  legislative  action  as  may  here-  } 
i  after  be  appropriate.  • 

ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Energy  Commission :  f 

(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic  p 
Energy  Commission  (herein  called  the  Com-  ■ 
mission),  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  ; 
members.  Three  members  shall  constitute 

a  quorum  of  the  Commission.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  member  as  chairman  of  ' 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  shall  set  forth  the  experience  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  The  term 
of  office  of  each  member  of  the  Commission 
taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration  of  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall 
expire  upon  the  expiration  of  such  2  years. 
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The  terms  of  oflice  of  each  member  of  the 
Commission  taking  office  after  the  expiration 
®f  2  years  fro”i  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  shall  be  5  years,  except  that  (A)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  after  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  expire, 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  3  years, 
one  at  the  end  of  4  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
5  years,  one  at  the  end  of  6  years,  and  one 
at  the  end  of  7  years,  after  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act;  and  (B)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malfeasance  in  office.  Each  member,  ex¬ 
cept  the  chairman,  shall  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per.  annum;  and 
the  chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $17,500  per  annum.  No  member 
of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment  than  that 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
Commission  or  any  duly  authorized  repre¬ 
sentative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  in  any  place.  The  Commission  shall  hold 
such  meetings,  conduct  such  hearings,  and 
receive  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  ta 
enable  It  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

(4)  There  are  hereby  established  within 
the  Commission — 

(A)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  dis¬ 
charge  such  of  the  administrative  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  functions  of  the  Commission  as  the 
Commission  may  direct.  The  General  Man¬ 
ager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum.  The  Com¬ 
mission  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  appointment  or 
removal  of  the  General  Manager. 

(B)  a  Division  of  Research,  a  Division  of 
Production,  a  Division  of  Engineering,  and 
a  Division  of  Military  Application.  Each 
division  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate-  of  $14,000  per  annum.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Military  Application 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  armed  forces.  The 
Commission  shall  require  each  such  divi¬ 
sion  to  exercise  such  of  the  Commission's 
powers  under  this  act  as  the  Commission 
may  determine,  except  that  the  authority 
granted  under  section  3  (a)  of  this  act  shall 
not  be  exercised  by  the  Division  of  Research. 

(b)  General  Advisory  Committee:  There 
shall  be  a  General  Advisory  Committee  to 
advise  the  Commission  on  scientific  and 
technical  matters  relating  to  materials,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  research  and  development,  to 
be  composed  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  6  years,  except  that  (1)  any  mem¬ 
ber  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term; 
and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  date  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act  shall  expire,  as  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  ap¬ 
pointment,  three  at  the  end  of  2  years,  three 
at  the  end  of  4  years,  and  three  at  the  end 
of  6  years,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act.  The  committee  shall  desig¬ 
nate  one  of  its  own  members  as  chairman. 
The  committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times 
in  every  calendar  year.  The  members  of 
the  committee  shall  receive  a  per  diem  com¬ 
pensation  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  in  meet¬ 
ings  or  conferences,  and  all  members  shall 


receive  their  necessary  traveling  or  other  ex¬ 
penses  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

(c)  Military  Liaison  Committee:  TTiere 
shall  be  a  Military  Liaison  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  assigned  there¬ 
to,  without  additional  conjpensation,  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  in  such  number 
as  they  may  determine.  The  Commission 
shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  committee 
on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the 
committees  deems  to  relate  to  military  ap¬ 
plications,  including  the  development,  man¬ 
ufacture,  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  fissionable  material  for  military  re¬ 
search,  and  the  control  of  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of 
atomic  weapons.  The  Commission  shall  keep 
the  Committee  fully  Informed  of  all  such 
matters  before  it  and  the  Committee  shall 
keep  the  Commission  fully  Informed  of  all 
atomic  energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  The  Committee  shall  have 
authority  to  make  written  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  on  matters  relating  to 
military  applications  from  time  to  time  as  it 
may  deem  appropriate.  If  the  Committee 
at  any  tinje  concludes  that  any  action,  pro¬ 
posed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  such  matters  is  adverse  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Departments  of  War 
or  Navy,  derived  from  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties,  the  Committee  may  refer  such 
action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act 
to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  If  either 
Secretary  concurs,  he  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  President,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

( d )  Appointment  of  Army  and  Navy  officers : 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  1940 
edition,  title  10,  sec.  576),  section  212  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  approved  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  5 
Bee.  59a)  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1895,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  July 
31,  1894,  as  amended  (TJ.  S.  C.,  1940  edition, 
title  6  sec.  62)  or  any  other  law,  any  active 
or  retired  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  may 
serve  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Application  established  by  subsection  (a) 
(4)  (B)  of  this  section,  without  prejudice  to 
his  commissioned  status  as  such  officer.  Any 
such  officer  serving  as  Director  of -the  Division 
of  Military  Application  shall  receve,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  pay  from  the  United  States  as  such 
officer,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  such  pay  and  the  compensation  pre¬ 
scribed  in  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B)  of  this 
section. 

research 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Research  assistance:  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  directed  to  exercise  its  powers  in 
such  manner  as  to  Insure  the  continued  con¬ 
duct  of  research  and  development  activities  in 
the  fields  specified  below  by  private  or  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  or  persons  and  to  assist  in 
the  acquisition  of  an  ever-expanding  fund 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in 
such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  (including  contracts,  agreements,  and 
loans)  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  activities  relating  to — 

(1)  nuclear  processes; 

(2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic 
energy,  including  processes,  m&terials,  and 
devices  related  to  such  production; 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioac¬ 
tive  materials  for  medical,  biological,  health, 
or  military  purposes; 

(4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioac¬ 
tive  materials  and  processes  entailed  in  the 
production  of  such  materials  for  all  other 
purposes,  fncludlng  industrial  uses;  and 


(5)  the  protection  of  health  during  re¬ 
search  and  production  activities. 

The  Commission  may  make  such  arrange¬ 
ments  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S. 
C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  the  common  defense  and  se¬ 
curity,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising 
is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  may  make 
partial  and  advance  •  payments  under  such 
arrangements,  and  may  make  available  for 
use  in  connection  therewith  such  of  its  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 
Such  arrangements  shall  contain  such  pro¬ 
visions  to  protect  health,  to  minimize  danger 
from  explosion  and  other  hazards  to  life  or 
property,  and  to  require  the  reporting  and  to 
permit  the  inspection  of  work  performed 
thereunder,  as  the  Commission  may  deter¬ 
mine;  but  shall  not  contain  any  provisions 
or  conditions,  which  prevent  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  scientific  or  technical  information, 
except  to  the  extent  such  dissemination  is 
prohibited  by  law. 

(b)  Research  by  the  Commission:  The 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct,  through  its  own  facilities,  activi¬ 
ties  and  studies  of  the  types  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  above. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FISSIONABLE  MATERIAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act, 
the  term  "produce”,  when  used  in  relation 
to  fissionable  material  means  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material, 
as  distinguished  from  source  materials  as 
defined  in  section  5  (b)  (1),  or  to  separate 
fissionable  material  from  other  substances 
in  which  such  material  may  be  contained  or 
to  produce  new  fissionable  material. 

(b)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  own  any  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fissionable  material  or  for  any 
person  to  produce  fissionable  material,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  extent  authorized  by  subsection 
(c). 

(c)  Ownership  and  operation  of  produc¬ 
tion  facilities: 

(1)  Ownership  of  production  facilities: 
The  Commission,  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  shall  toe  the  exclusive 
owner  of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material  other  than  facilities 
which  (A)  are  useful  in  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  activities  in  the 
fields  specified  in  section  3,  and  (B)  do  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  have  a 
potential  production  rate  adequate  to  enable 
the  operator  of  such  facilities  to  produce 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fissionable  material  to  produce 
an  atomic  bomb  or  any  other  atomic  weapon. 

(2)  Operation  of  the  Commission’s  pro¬ 
duction  facilities:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  produce  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  production  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  in  its  own  facilities.  To  the  extent  deem¬ 
ed  necessary,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  make,  or  to  continue  in  effect,  contracts 
with  persons  obligating  them  to  produce 
fissionable  material  In  facilities  owned  by  the 
Comiplsslon.  The  Commission  is  also  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  contracts  authorizing  the  contractor  to 
produce  fissionable  material  in  facilities 
owned  by  the  Commission  to  the  extent  that 
the  production  of  such  fissionable  material 
may  be  incident  to  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  activities  under  such  con¬ 
tracts.  Any  contract  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  contain  provisions  (A)  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  contractor  with  the  Commission  from 
subcontracting  any  part  of  the  work  he  is 
obligated  to  perform  under  the  contract,  ex¬ 
cept  as  authorized  by  the  Commission,  and 
(B)  obligating  the  contractor  to  make  such 
reports  to  the  Commission  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  with  respect  to  his  activities  un¬ 
der  the  contract,  to  submit  to  frequent  In¬ 
spection  by  employees  of  the  Commission  of 
all  such  activities,  and  to  comply  with  all 
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safety  and  security  regulations  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Any  con¬ 
tract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  may  be  made  without  regard  - to  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  cer¬ 
tification  by  the  Commission  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
mon  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing 
that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable, 
and  partial  and  advance  payments  may  be 
made  under  such  contracts.  The  President 
shall  determine  at  least  once  each  year  the 
quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  Operation  of  other  production  facili¬ 
ties;  Fissionable  material  may  be  produced 
in  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
activities  in  facilities  which,  under  paragraph 

(1)  above,  are  not  required  to  be  owned  by 
the  Commission. 

(d)  Irradiation  of  materials:  For  the 
purpose  of  Increasing  the  supply  of  radio¬ 
active  materials,  the  Commission  and  per¬ 
sons  lawfully  producing  or  utilizing  fission¬ 
able  material  are  authorized  to  expose  ma¬ 
terials  of  any  kind  to  the  radiation  incident 
to  the  processes  of  producing  or  utilizing 
fissionable  material. 

(e)  Manufacture  of  production  facilities: 
Unless  authorized  by  a  license  issued  by  the 
Commission,  no  person  may  manufacture, 
produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  facilities 
for  the  production  of  fiMionable  material. 
Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may  by 
regulation  establish  and  shall  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  such  standards  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  will  restrict  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  such  facilities  to 
effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this 
act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  require  a  license  for  such  manufacture, 
production,  transfer,  or  acquisition  incident 
to  or  for  the  conduct  of  research  or  devel¬ 
opment  activities  in  the  United  States  of  the 
types  specified  in  section  3.  or  to  prohibit 
the  Commission  from  manufacturing  or  pro¬ 
ducing  such  facilities  for  its  own  use. 

CONTROL  OF  MATERIALS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  materials: 

(1)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act,  the 
term  "fissionable  material”  means  plu¬ 
tonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  235, 
any  other  material  which  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  capable  of  releasing  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  energy  through  nuclear 
chain  reaction  of  the  material,  or  any  ma¬ 
terial  artificially  enriched  by  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going:  but  does  not  include  source  materials, 
as  defined  in  section  5  (b)  (1). 

(2)  Government  ownership  of  all  fission¬ 
able  material:  All  right,  title,  and  Interest 
within  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material, 
now  or  hereafter  produced,  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Commission  by 
virtue  of  this  act.  Any  person  owning  any 
Interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  or  own¬ 
ing  any  interest  in  any  material  at  the  time 
when  such  material  is  hereafter  determined 
to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or  who  law¬ 
fully  produces  any  fissionable  material  in¬ 
cident  to  privately  financed  research  or 
development  activities,  shall  be  paid  just 
compensation  therefor.  The  Commission 
m.ay,  by  action  consistent  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraph  (4)  below,  authorize 
any  such  person  to  retain  possession  of  such 
fissionable  material,  but  no  person  shall  ha^e 
anv  title  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

(3)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  after  60  days  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  act  to  (A)  possess  or  transfer  any 
fissionable  material,  except  as  authorized  by 
the  Commission,  or  (B)  export  from  or  im¬ 
port  into  the  United  States  any  fissionable 

•  material,  or  (C)  directly  or  indirectly  engage 


In  the  production  of  any  fissionable  material 
outside  of  the  T'nited  States. 

(4)  Distribution  of  fissionable  material: 
Without  prejudice  to  its  continued  owner¬ 
ship  thereof,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  distribute  fissionable  material  owned  by 
it,  with  or  without  charge,  to  applicants  re¬ 
questing  such  material  (A)  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  development  activities  either 
independently  or  under  contract  or  other 
arrangement  with  the  Commission,  (B)  for 
use  in  medical  therapy,  or  (C)  for  use  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  license  issued  under  the  authority 
of  section  7.  Such  material  shall  be  distrib¬ 
uted  in  such  quantities  and  on  such  terms 
that  no  applicant  will  be  enabled  to  obtain 
an  amount  sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb  or 
other  military  weapon.  The  Commission  is 
directed  to  distribute  sufficient  fissionable 
material  to  permit  the  conduct  of  widespread 
Independent  research  and  development  ac¬ 
tivity,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
In  determining  the  quantities  of  fissionable 
matejjial  to  be  distributed,  the  Commission 
shall  make  such  provisions  for  its  own  needs 
and  for  the  conservation  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  as  it  may  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the 
national  interest  for  the  future  development 
of  atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  not 
distribute  any  material  to  any  applicant,  and 
shall  recall  any  distributed  material  from  any 
applicant,  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe  or 
who  fails  to  observe  such  safety  standards 
to  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger 
from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life  or  prop¬ 
erty  as  may  be  established  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  or  who  uses  such  material  in  violation 
of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission  or  in 
a  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the 
application  therefor. 

(5)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  fissionable 
material  or  any  interest  therein  outside  the 
United  States,  or  any  Interest  in  facilities  for 
the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  in 
real  property  on  which  such  facilities  are 
located,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security, 
or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not 
reasonably  practicable,  and  partial  and  ad¬ 
vance  payments  may  be  made  under  con¬ 
tracts  for  such  purposes.  The  Commission  is 
further  authorized  to  take,  requisition,  or 
condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  interest 
in  such  facilities  or  real  property,  and  just 
compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(b)  Source  materials: 

(1)  Definition;  As  used  In  this  act,  the 
term  “source  material”  means  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commission,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials:  but  Includes  ores  only  if  they  con¬ 
tain  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials 
in  such  concentration  as  the  Commission 
may  by  regulation  determine  from  time  to 
time. 

(2)  License  for  transfers  required:  Unle.ss 
authorized  by  a  license  Issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  no  person  may  transfer  or  deliver, 
receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or  export 
from  the  United  States  any  source  material 
after  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  in 
nature,  except  that  licenses  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  for  quantities  of  source  materials 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
are  unimportant. 

(3)  Issuance  of  licenses:  The  Commission 
shall  establish  such  standards  for  the  is¬ 
suance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  licenses  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
source  materials  for  production,  research,  cr 
development  activities  pursuant  to  this  act 
or  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  materials  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  national  wel¬ 
fare.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance 


with  such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may 
by  regulation  establish. 

(4)  Reporting;  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  such  regulations  or  orders 
requiring  reports  of  ownership,  possession, 
extraction,  refining,  shipment,  or  other 
handling  of  source  materials  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  except  that  such  reports  shall  not 
be  required  with  respect  to  (A)  any  source 
material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of 
deposit  in  nature,  or  (b)  quantities  of  source 
materials  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting  of 
which  will  discourage  independent  prospect¬ 
ing  for  new  deposits. 

(5)  Acquisition:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  take,  re¬ 
quisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
supplies  of  source  materials  or  any  interest 
in  real  property  containing  deposits  of  source 
materials  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Any 
purchase  made  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C., 
title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security, 
or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not 
reasonably  practicable,  and  partial  and  ad¬ 
vance  payments  may  be  made  thereunder. 
The  Commission  may  establish  guaranteed 
prices  for  all  source  materials  delivered  to  it 
within  a  specified  time.  Just  compensation 
shall  be  made  for  any  property  taken,  re¬ 
quisitioned,  or  condemned  under  this  para¬ 
graph. 

(6)  Exploration:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  conduct  and  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  conduct  of  exploratory  operations,  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  inspections  to  determine 
the  location,  extent,  mode  of  occurrence,  use, 
or  conditions  of  deposits  or  supplies  of  source 
materials,  making  just  compensation  for  any 
damage  or  Injury  occasioned  thereby.  Such 
exploratory  operations  may  be  conducted 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  but  such 
investigations  and  inspactlons  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 

(7)  Public  lands:  All  uranium.  thorium,_ 
and  all  other  materials  determined  pursu:fnt 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  be 
peculiarly  essential  in  the  production  of 
fissionable  material,  contained,  In  whatever 
concentration,  in  deposits  in  the  public  lands 
are  hereby  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  valid  claims,  rights,  or  priv¬ 
ileges  existing  on  the  datp  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act:  Provided,  however,  That  no  in¬ 
dividual,  corporation,  partnership,  or  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  had  any  part,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  project,  may  benefit  by  any  location, 
entry,  or  settlement  upon  the  public  do¬ 
main  made  after  such  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  or  association  took  part 
in  such  project,  if  such  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  or  assoclatlcn,  by  reason  of 
having  had  such  part  in  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb  project,  acquired  confiden¬ 
tial  official  Information  as  to  the  existence  of 
deposits  of  such  uranium,  thorium,  or  other 
materials  in  the  specific  lands  upon  which 
such  location,  entry,  or  settlement  is  made, 
and  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act  made  such  location,  entry,  or 
settlement  or  caused  the  same  to  be  made 
for  his,  its,  or  their  benefit.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  inserted  in 
every  patent,  conveyance,  lease,  permit,  or 
other  authorization  hereafter  granted  to  use 
the  public  lands  or  their  mineral  resources, 
under  any  of  which  there  might  result  the 
extraction  of  any  materials  so  reserved,  a  res¬ 
ervation  to  the  United  States  of  all  such  ma¬ 
terials,  whether  or  not  of  commercial  value, 
together  with  the  right  of  the  United  States 
through  its  authorized  agents  or  representa¬ 
tives  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the  land  and 
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prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  the  same, 
making  Just  compensation  for  any  damage 
or  injury  occasioned  thereby.  Any  land  so 
patented,  conveyed,  leased,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  of  may  be  used,  and  any  rights  under 
any  such  permit  or  authorization  may  be 
exercised,  as  if  no,  reservation  of  such  ma¬ 
terials  has  been  made  under  this  subsection; 
except  that,  when  such  use  results  in  the 
extraction  of  any  such  material  from  the 
land  in  quantities  which  may  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  or  delivered  without  a  license  under 
this  subsection,  such  material  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Commission  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  require  delivery  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  to  it  by  any  possessor  thereof  after  such 
material  has  been  separated  as  such  from  the 
ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If  the  Com¬ 
mission  requires  the  delivery  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  to  it,  it  shall  pay  to  the  person  mining 
or  extracting  the  same,  or  to  such  other  per¬ 
son  as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  en¬ 
titled  thereto,  such  .sums,  including  profits, 
as  the  Commission  deems  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  for  the  discovery,  mining,  development, 
production,  extraction,  and  other  services 
performed  with  respect  to  such  material  pripr 
to  such  delivery,  but  such  payment  shall 
not  Include  any  amount  on  account  of  the 
value  of  such  material  before  removal  from 
its  place  of  deposit  in  nature.  If  the  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  require  delivery  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  to  it,  the  reservation  made  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  of  no  further  force 
or  effect. 

(c)  Byproduct  materials; 

(1)  Definition:  As  used  In  this  act,  the 
term  “byproduct  material”  means  any  radio¬ 
active  material  (except  fissionable  material) 
yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by  exposure 
to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of 
producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

(2)  Distribution:  The  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  distribute,  with  or  without 
charge,  byproduct  materials  to  applicants 
seeking  such  materials  for  research  or  de¬ 
velopment  activity,  medical  therapy,  indus¬ 
trial  uses,  or  such  other  useful  applications 
as  may  be  developed.  In  distributing  such 
materials,  the  Commission  shall  give  prefer- 
eHC(i  to  applicants  proposing  to  use  such 
materials  in  the  .conduct  of  research  and 
development  activity  or  medical  therapy. 
The  Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  by¬ 
product  materials  to  any  applicant,  and  shall 
recall  any  distributed  niaterlals  from  any 
applicant  who  is  not  equipped  to  observe 
or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety  standards 
to  protect  health  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Commission  or  who  uses  such  materials  in 
violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  or  in  a  manner  other  than  as  disclosed 
In  the  application  therefor. 

(d)  General  prortsions:  The  Commission 
shall  not — 

(1)  distribute  any  fissionable  material  to 
(A)  any  person  for  a  use  which  is  not  under 
or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  (B)  any  foreign  government,  or  (C) 
any  person  within  the  United  States  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  such  fissionable  material  to  such 
person  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security:  and 

(2)  license  any  person  to  transfer  or  de¬ 
liver,  receive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or 
export  from  the  United  States  any  source 
material  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  such  person 
for  such  purpose  would  be  inimical  to  the 
common  defense  and  security. 

MILITARY  APPLICATIONS  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Authority:  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  reseach 
and  development  work  in  the  military  ap¬ 
plication  of  atomic  energy:  and 

(2)  engage  in  the  production  of  atomic 
bombs,  atomic  bomb  parts,  or  other  military 
weapons  utilizing  fissionable  materials;  ex¬ 
cept  that  such  activities  shall  be  carried 


on  only  to  the  extent  that  the  express  con¬ 
sent  and  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  obtained,  which  con¬ 
sent  and  direction  shall  be  obtained  at  least 
once  each  year. 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct 
the  Commission  (1)  to  deliver  such  quantities 
of  fissionable  materials  or  weapons  to  the 
armed  forces  for  such  use  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense  or 
(2)  to  authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manu¬ 
facture,  produce,  or  acquire  any  equipment 
or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon. 

(b)  Prohibition:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture,  produce,  trans¬ 
fer,  or  acquire  any  equipment  or  device  util¬ 
izing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  as 
a  military  weapon,  except  as  may  be  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Commission.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  modify  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  act,  or  to  pro¬ 
hibit  research  activities  in  respect  of  military 
■weapons,  or  to  permit  the  export  of  any  such 
equipment  or  device. 

UTILIZATION  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  License  required:  It  shall  be 
unlawful,  except  as  provided  in  sections  5  (a) 
(4)  (A)  or  (B)  or  6  (a),  for  any  person  to 
manufacture,  produce,  or  export  any  equip¬ 
ment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material 
or  atomic  energy  or  to  utilize  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy  with  or  without  such 
equipment  or  device,  except  under  and  in 
accordance  with  a  license  Issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  authorizing  such  manufacture,  pro>- 
duction,  export,  or  utilization.  No  license 
may  permit  any  such  activity  if  fissionable 
material  is  produced  incident  to  such  activ¬ 
ity,  except  as  provided  in  sections  3  and  4. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
require  a  license  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  such  equipment  or  devices  or 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy,  or  for  the  manufacture  or 
use .  of  equipment  or  devices  for  medical 
therapy. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress:  Whenever  In  its 
opinion  any  industrial,  commercial,  or  other 
nonmilitary  use  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  of  practical  value,  the  Commission  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  the  President  stating  all 
the  facts  with  respect  to  such  use,  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  estimate  of  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  International  effects  of  such 
use  and  the  Commission's  recommendations 
for  necessary  or  desirable  supplemental  leg¬ 
islation.  The  President  shall  then  transmit 
this  report  to  the  Congress,  together  with  his 
recommendations.  No  license  for  any  manu¬ 
facture,  production,  export,  or  use  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  Commission  under  this  section 
until  after  (1)  a  report  with  respect  to  such 
manufacture,  production,  export,  or  use  has 
been  filed  with  the  Congress;  and  (2)  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  90  days  in  which  the  Congress  was  in 
session  has  elapsed  after  the  report  has  been 
so  filed.  In  computing  such  period  of  90 
days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on 
which  either  House  is  not  in  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days. 

(c)  Issuance  of  licenses:  After  such  90-day 
period,  unless  hereafter  prohibited  by  law,  the 
Commission  may  license  such  manufacture, 
production,  export,  or  use  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  and  subject  to  such  condi¬ 
tions  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish  tp 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
issue  licenses  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  to 
supply  to  the  extent  available  appropriate 
quantities  of  fisstonable  material  to  licensees 

(1)  whose  proposed  activities  will  serve  some 
useful  purpose  proportionate  to  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  consumed; 

(2)  who  are  equipped  to  observe  such  safety 
standards  to  protect  health  and  to  minimize 
danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard  to  life 
or  property  as  the  Commission  may  establish; 
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and  (3)  who  agree  to  make  available  to  the 
Commission  such  technical  information  and 
data  concerning  their  activities  pursuant  to 
such  licenses  as  the  Commission  may  deter¬ 
mine  necessary  to  encourage  similar  activities 
by  as  many  licensees  as  possible.  Each  such 
license  shall  be  Issued  for  a  specified  period, 
shall  be  revocable  at  any  time  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Commisslqn  may  establish,  and  jnay 
be  renewed  upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period.  Where  activities  under  any  license 
might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the 
growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  un¬ 
lawful  competition,  or  other  trade  position 
inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely  competi¬ 
tive  enterprises  in  the  field,  the  Commission 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  refuse  to  issue 
such  license  or  to  establish  such  conditions 
to  prevent  these  results  as  the  Commission, 
in  consultation  with  the  Attorney  General, 
may  determine.  The  Commission  shall  re¬ 
port  promptly  to  the  Attorney  General  any 
information  it  may  have  with  respect  to  any 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  which  appears  to  have  these  results. 
No  license  may  be  given  to  any  persons  for 
activities  which  are  not  under  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  any  for¬ 
eign  government,  or  to  any  person  within  the 
United  States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  such 
person  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  security. 

(d)  B3rproduct  power:  If  energy  which 
may  be  utilized  is  produced  in  the  production 
of  fissionable  material,  such  energy  may  be 
used  by  the  Commission,  transferred  to  other 
Government  agencies,  or  sold  to  public  or 
private  utilities  under  contracts  providing 
for  reasonable  resale  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Definition:  As  used  in  this  act, 
the  term  “international  arrangement”  shall 
mean  any  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate  or 
international  agreement  hereafter  approved 
by  the  Congress,  during  the  time  such  treaty 
or  agreement  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 

(b)  Effect  of  International  arrangements: 
Any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  action  of 
the  Commission  to  the  extent  that  it  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  provisions  of  any  interna¬ 
tional  arrangement  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  of  no  further  force  or  effect. 

(c)  Policies  contained  in  international  ar¬ 
rangements:  In  the  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  act,  the  Commission  shall 
give  maximum  effect  to  the  policies  contained 
in  any  such  International  arrangement. 

PROPERTY  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the 
transfer  to  the  Commission  of  all  interests 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  in  the  following  property; 

(1)  All  fissionable  material;  all  atomic 
weapons  and  parts  thereof;  all  facilities, 
equipment,  and  materials  for  the  processing, 
production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy;  all  processes  and 
technical  information  of  any  kind,  and  the 
source  thereof  (Including  data,  drawings, 
specifications,  patents,  patent  applications, 
and  other  sources  (relating  to  the  processing, 
production,  or  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy:  and  all  contracts, 
agreements,  leases,  patents,  applications  for 
patents,  inventions,  and  discoveries  (whether 
patented  or  impatented),  and  other  rights  of 
any  kind  concerning  any  such  items: 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  ma¬ 
terials  devoted  primarily  to  atomic  energy 
research  and,  development;  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in  the 
custody  or  control  of  the  Manhattan  engineer 
district  or  other  Government  agencies  as 
the  President  may  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  States  and  localities  lr>,  which 
the  ■  activities  of  the  Commission  are  car- 
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rled  on  and  In  which  the  Commission  has 
acquired  property  previously  subject  to  State 
,  and  local  taxation,  the  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  payments  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Such 
payments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the 
times,  and  upon  the  terms  the  Commission 
deems  appropriate,  but  the  Commission  shall 
be  guided  by  the  policy  of  not  making  pay¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  the  taxes  which  would 
have  been  payable  for  such  property  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  acquired,  except 
in  cases  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast 
upon  the  State  or  local  government  by  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Commission,  the  Manhattan 
engineer  district  or  their  agents.  In  any 
such  case,  any  benefit  accruing  to  the  State 
or  local  government  by  reason  of  such  ac¬ 
tivities  shall  be  considered  in  determining 
the  amount  of  the  payment.  The  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  property,  activities,  and  in¬ 
come  of  the  Commission,  are  hereby  ex¬ 
pressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any  man¬ 
ner  or  Torm  by  any  State,  county,  municipal¬ 
ity,  or  any  subdivision  thereof. 

CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Policy:  It  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Commission  to  control  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  restricted  data  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  assure  the  common  defense  and  security. 
Consistent  with  such  policy  the  Commission 
shall  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  That  until  Congress  declares  by  Joint 
resolution  that  effective  and  enforceable  in¬ 
ternational  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  have 
been  established,  there  shall  be  no  exchange 
of  information  with  other  nations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes;  and 

(2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  relating  to  atomic 
energy  should  be  permitted  and  encouraged 
so  as  to  provide  that  free  interchange  of  ideas 
and  criticisms  which  Is  essential  to  scientific 
progress. 

(b)  Restrictions: 

(1)  The  term  "restricted  data”  as  used  in 
this  section  means  all  data  concerning  the 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weap¬ 
ons,  the  production  of  fissionable  material, 
or  the  use  of  fissionable  material  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  power,  but  shall  not  include  any 
data  which  the  Commission  from  time  to 
time  determines  may  be  published  without 
adversely  affecting  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

(2)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  tmlawfully,  hav¬ 
ing  possession  of,  access  to,  control  over,  or 
being  entrusted  with,  any  document,  writing, 
sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instrument, 
appliance,  note  or  information  involving  or 
Incorporating  restricted  data — 

(A)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses 
the  same  to  any  individual  or  person,  or  at¬ 
tempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  with  Intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any 
foreign  nation,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
life  (but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  offense  was  committed  with  Intent 
to  injure  the  United  States):  or  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $20,000  or  Imprisonment  for 
not. more  than  20  years,  or  both; 

(B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  glscloses 
the  same  to  any  individual  or  person,  or  at¬ 
tempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  with  reason  to  believe  such  data  wlU 
be  utilized  to  Injure  the  United  States  or  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  Injure  the 
United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an 
advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  acquires  or 
attempts  or  conspires  to  acquire  any  docu¬ 
ment,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 


model,  instrument,  appliance,  note  or  Infor¬ 
mation  involving  or  incorporating  restricted 
data  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  (but 
the  •  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for 
life  may  be  Imposed  only  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the 
offense  was  committed  with  intent  to  Injure 
the  United  States):  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
.  than  20  years,  or  both. 

(4)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the 
United  States  or  with  Intent  to  secure  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  removes,  con¬ 
ceals,  tampers  with,  alters,  mutilates,  or  de¬ 
stroys  any  document,  writing,  sketch,  photo¬ 
graph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  appliance, 
or  note  involving  or  incorporating  restricted 
data  and  used  by  any  individual  or  person 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  fis¬ 
sionable  material,  or  research  or  development 
relating  to  atomic  energy,  conducted  by  the 
United  States,  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  Federal  funds,  or  conducted  with  the  aid 
of  fissionable  material,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  life  (but  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  may 
be  imposed  only  upon  recommendation  of 
the  jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the  offense 
was  committed  with  Intent  to  Injure  the 
United  States) :  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$20,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
20  years  or  both. 

(5)  (A)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for 
any  violation  under  this  section  unless  and 
until  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  advised  the  Commission  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  prosecution  and  no  such  prose¬ 
cution  shall  be  commenced  except  upon  the 
express  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

(B)  (i)  No  arrangement  shall  be  made 
under  section  3,  no  contract  shall  be  made  or 
continued  in  effect  under  section  4,  and  no 
license  shall  be  issued  under  section  4  (e)  or 
7,  unless  the  person  with  whom  such  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made,  the  contractor  or  prospective 
contractor,  or  the  prospective  licensee  agrees 
in  writing  not  to  permit  any  Individual  to 
have  access  to  restricted  data  until  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have  made 
an  investigation  and  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  ^he  character,  associations,  and  loy¬ 
alty  of  such  individual  and  the  Commission 
shall  have  determined  that  permitting  such 
person  to  have  access  to  restricted  data  will 
not  endanger  the  common  defense  or  secu¬ 
rity. 

(ii)  Except  as  authorized  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  case  of  emergency,  no  individual  shall 
be  employed  by  the  Commission  until  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have 
made  an  Investigation  and  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  character,  associations,  and 
loyalty  of  such  individuals. 

(Hi)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (11).  during  such  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  after  the  enactment  of  this  act 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  report,  and  determination  reqtiired  by 
such  paragraphs,  (a)  any  Individual  who  was 
permitted  access  to  restricted  data  by  the 
Manhattan  engineer  district  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  access  to  restricted  data  and  (b)  the 
-Commission  may  employ  any  individual  who 
was  employed  by  the  Manhattan  engineer 
district. 

(iv)  To  protect  against  the  unlawful  dis¬ 
semination  of  restricted  data  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  facilities,  equipment,  materials,  and 
other  property  of  the  Commission,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  have  authority  to  utilize  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  any  Government  agency  to  the  extent 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(C)  All  violations  of  this  act  shall  be  In¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  any  other  laws,  except 
that  no  Government  agency  shall  take  any 
action  under  such  other  laws  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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(c)  Inspections,  records,  and  reports. — 
The  Commission  is — 

(1)  authorized  by  regulation  or  order  to 
require  such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such 
records  with  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for 
such  inspections  of,  activities  and  studies  of 
types  specified  in  section  3  and  of  activities 
under  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  section  7 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  act; 

(2)  authorize  and  direct  by  regulation  or 
order  to  require  regular  reports  and  records 
with  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  frequent 
inspections  of,  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
development  activities. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Production  and  military 

utilization: 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  be  granted 
for  any  invention  or  discovery  which  is  useful 
solely  in  the  production  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  ma¬ 
terial  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon. 
Any  patent  granted  for  any  such  invention 
or  discovery  is  hereby  revoked,  and  just  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(2)  No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  con¬ 
fer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention 
or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  production 
of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization 
of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for 
a  military  weapon.  Any  rights  conferred  by 
any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the 
extent  that  such  Invention  or  discovery  is  so 
used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter 
makes  any  invention  or  discovery  useful  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon  shall  file 
with  the  Commission  a  report  containing 
a  complete  description  thereof,  unless  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  described  in  an 
application  for  a  patent  filed  In  the  Patent 
Office  hy  such  person  within  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  filing  of  such  report.  The 
report  covering  any  such  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  whichever 
of  the  following  is  the  latest:  (A)  The 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act;  (B)  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  invention  or  discovery;  or 
(C)  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  person  first 
discovers  or  first  has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  invention  or  discovery  is  useful  in  such 
production  or  utilization. 

(b)  Use  of  inventions  for  research:  No 
patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any 
rights  with  respect  to  any  Invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention  or 
discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  in  the  fields 
specified  in  section  3.  Any  rights  conferred 
by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any 
Invention  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to 
the  extent  that  such  invention  or  discovery 
Is  so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be 
made  therefor. 

(c)  Nonmilitary  utilization : 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  declare  any  patent  to  be  affected  with  the 
public  interest  if  (A)  the  Invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  covered  by  the  patent  utilizes  or  is 
essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy;  and  (B)  the 
licensing  of  such  invention  or  discovery 
under  this  subsection  Is  necessary  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

(2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  de¬ 
clared,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  to  be 
affected  with  the  public  interest — 

(A)  The  Commission  is  hereby  licensed  to 
use  the  Invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
such  patent  in  performing  any  of  its  powers 
under  this  act;  and 

(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been 
Issued  under  section  7  is  hereby  licensed  to 
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use  the  Invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
such  patent  to  the  extent  such  Invention  or 
discovery  Is  used  by  him  in  carrying  on  the 
activities  authorized  by  his  license  under 
section  7. 

The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  royalty  fee  for  any  use  of  an  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery  licensed  by  this  subsec¬ 
tion.  Such  royalty  fee  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
such  owner  and  the  licensee,  or  in  the  absence 
of  such  agreement  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(3)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  or 
power  to  stay,  restrain,  oj;^  otherwise  enjoin 
the  use  of  any  invention  or  discovery  by  a 
licensee,  to  the  extent  that  such  use  is 
licensed  by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on  the 
ground  of  infringement  of  any  patent.  If  in 
any  action  for  infringement  against  such 
licensee  the  court  shall  determine  that  the 
defendant  is  exercising  such  license,  the 
measure  of  damages  shall  be  the  royalty  fee 
determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  together 
with  such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable  at¬ 
torney’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court.  If 
no  royalty  fee  has  been  determined,  the  court 
shall  stay  the  proceeding  until-  the  royalty 
fee  is  determined  pursuant  to  this  section.  If 
any  such  licensee  shall  fail  to  pay  such  royalty 
fee,  the  patentee  may  bring  an  action  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  such 
royalty  tee,  together  with  such  costs.  Interest, 
and  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  court. 

(d)  Acquisition  of  patents:  The  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  purchase,  or  to  take, 
requisition,  or  condemn,  and  make  just  com¬ 
pensation  for,  (1)  any  invention  or  discovery 
which  is  useful  in  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon,  or  which  utilizes  or  is  essential  In 
the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy,  or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent 
application  covering  any  such  Invention  or 
discovery.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
shall  notify  the  Commission  of  all  applica¬ 
tions  for  patents  heretofore  or  hereafter  filed 
which  in  his  opinion  disclose  such  Inventions 
or  discoveries  and  shall  provide  the  Commis¬ 
sion  access  to  all  such  applications. 

(e)  Compensation  awards,  and  royalties: 

(1)  Patent  Compensation  Board:  The 
Commission  shall  designate  a  Patent  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
employees  of  the  Commission,  to  consider 
applications  under  this  subsection. 

(2)  Eligibility: 

(A)  Any  owner  of  a  patent  licensed  under 
subsection  (c)  (2)  or  any  licensee  there¬ 
under  may  make  application  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  determination  of  a  reasonable 
royalty  fee  in  accordance  with  such  proce¬ 
dures  as  it  by  regulation  may  establish. 

(B)  Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  the  just 
compensation  provided  In  subsections  (a), 

(b),  or  (d)  shall  make  application  therefor 
to  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish. 

(c)  Any  person  making  any  invention  or 
discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fission¬ 
able  material'  or  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon  who  is  not  entitled  to  compensation 
therefor  under  subsection  (a)  and  who  has 
complied  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  above  may 
make  application  to  the  Commission  for,  and 
the  Commission  may  grant,  an  award. 

(D)  Any  person  making  application  under 
this  subsection  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel. 

(3)  Standards: 

(A)  In  determining  such  reasonable  roy¬ 
alty  fee,  the  Commission  shall  tkke  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  defense,  general  or  special, 
that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant  in  an 
action  for  infringement,  the  extent  to  which, 
if  any,  such  patent  was  developed  through 
federally  financed  research',  the  degree  of 
utility,  novelty,  and  importance  of  the  in¬ 
vention  or  discovery,  and  may  consider  the 


cost  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of  developing 
such  Invention  or  discovery  or  acquiring  such 
patent. 

(B)  In  determining  what  constitutes  just 
compensation  under  subsection,  (a) ,  (b),  or 

(d)  above,  the  Commission,  shall  take  into 
account  the  considerations  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such 
invention  or  discovery,  and  may  determine 
that  such  compensation  be  paid  in  periodic 
payments  or  in  a  lump  sum. 

(C)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
award  under  paragraph  (2)  (C)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Commission  shall  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  considerations  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  (A)  above,  and  the  actual  use  of  such 
Invention  or  discovery.  Awards  so  made 
may  be  paid  by  the  Commission  in  periodic 
payments  or  in  a  lump  sum. 

(4)  Judicial  review:  Any  person  aggrieved 
by  any  determination  of  the  Commission  of 
an  award  or  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  filing  in  such  court,  within  30  days  after 
notice  of  such  determination,  a  written  peti¬ 
tion  praying  that  such  determination  be  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth¬ 
with  served  upon  the  Commission  and  there¬ 
upon  the  Commission  shall  file  with  the 
court  a  certified  transcript  of  the  entire 
record  in  the  proceeding,  including  the  find¬ 
ings  and  conclusions  upon  which  the  deter¬ 
mination  was  based.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
transcript  the  court  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  upon  the  record  certified  to  it 
to  affirm  the  determination  in  its  entirety  or 
set  it  asl(3e  and  remand  it  'to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  further  proceedings.  The  findings 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup¬ 
ported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con¬ 
clusive.  The  court’s  judgment  shall  be  final, 
subject,  however,  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  'writ  of 
certiorari  on  petition  therefor  under  section 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code  (U.  S.  C.,  title  28, 
sec.  347) ,  by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to 
the  court  proceeding. 

GENERAI,  AUTHORITT 

Sbx;.  12.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its 
functions  the  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  legislation,  policies,  administra¬ 
tion.  research,  and  other  matters; 

(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such 
standards  and  instructions  to  govern  the 
possession  and  use  of  fissionable  and  by¬ 
product  material  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  health 
or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosions  and 
other  hazards  to  life  or  property; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations, 
obtain  such  information,  and  hold  such 
hearings  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  to  assist  It  in  exercising  any 
authority  provided  in  this  act,  or  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  enforcement  of  this  act,  or 
any  regulations  or  orders  Issued  thereunder. 
For  such  purposes  the  Commission  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma¬ 
tions.  and  by  subpena  to  require  any  person 
to  appear  and  testify,  or  to  appear  and  pro¬ 
duce  documents,  or  both,  at  any  designated 
place.  No  person  .shall  be  excused  from  com¬ 
plying  with  any  requirement  under  this  para- 
granh  because  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
Incrlmlnatlon,  but  the  immunity  provisions 
of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C.,  title  49.  sec.  46), 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual 
who  specifically  claims  such  privilege.  'Wit¬ 
nesses  subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States: 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  tfie  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Stich  officers  and  employees  shall 
be  appointed  in  accordance  wlth^the  civll- 
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service  laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended,  except  that  to  the  extent 
the  Commission  deems  such  action  necessary 
to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  per¬ 
sonnel  may  be  employed  and  their  compen¬ 
sation  fixed  without  regard  to  such  laws. 
The  Commission  shall  make  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  administrative  review  of  any  deter¬ 
mination  to  dismiss  any  employee; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property, 
equipment,  and  facilities,  establis,h  or  con¬ 
struct  such  buildings '  and  facilities,  and 
modify  such  buildings  and  facilities  from 
time  to  time  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and 
construct,  acq'uire,  provide,  or  arrange  for 
such  facilities  and  services  (at  project  sites 
where  such  facilities'*  and  services  are  not 
available)  for  the  housing,  health,  safety, 
welfare,  and  recreation  of  personnel  employed 
by  the  Commission  as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned,  utilize  or  employ  the  services  or  per¬ 
sonnel  of  any  Government  agency  or  any 
State  or  local  government,  or  voluntary  or 
uncompensated  personnel,  to  perform  such 
functions  on  its  behalf  as  may  appear  desir¬ 
able; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real 
and  personal  property  as  agent  of  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  United  States  and  to  sell,  lease, 
grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real  and  personal 
property  as  provided  in  this  act;  and 

(8)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  . 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  or  any  other 
law,  make  such  disposition  as  it  may  deem 
desirable  of  (A)  radioactive  materials,  and 
(B)  any  other  property  the  special  disposi¬ 
tion  of  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security. 

(b)  Security:  ’The  President  may,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  exempt  any  specific  action  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  a  particular  matter  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential 
In  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and 
security. 

(c)  Advisory  committees:  The  members  of 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  established 
piu-suant  to  section  2  (b)  and  the  members 
of  advisory  boards  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  may  serve 
as  such  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  109  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18 
U.  S.  C.,  secs.  198  and  203)  or  section  19  (e) 
of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944.  ex¬ 
cept  insofar  as  such  sections  may  prohibit 
any  such  member  from  receiving  compensa¬ 
tion  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter 
which  directly  involves  the  Commission  or  in 
which  the  Commission  is  directly  interested. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  ACQUIRED 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  make 
just  compensation  for  any  property  or  inter¬ 
ests  therein  taken  or  requisitioned  pursuant 
to  sections  5  and  11.  The  Commission  shall 
determine  such  compensation.  If  the  coip- 
pensation  so  determined  is  unsatisfactory  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto,  such  person  shall 
be-T>aid  50  percent  of  the  amount  so  deter¬ 
mined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  man¬ 
ner  provided  by  sections  24  (20)  and  145  of 
the  Judicial  Code  to  recover  such  further  sum 
as  added  to  said  50  percent  will  make  up  such 
amount  a^wlll  be  just  compensation. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  and  condemnation,  proceedings 
may  be  instituted  under  the  act  of  August  1, 
1888  (U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec.  257),  or  any  other 
applicable  Federal  statute.  Upon  or  after 
the  filing  of  the  condemnation  petition,  im¬ 
mediate  possession  may  be  taken  and  the 
property  may  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 
for  the  piurposes  of  this  act,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law.  Beal  property  acquired  by 
purchase,  donation,  or  other  means  of  trans¬ 
fer  may  also  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved 
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for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  prior  to  approval 
of  title  by  the  Attorney  General. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  12  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  -(Public  Law  404,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
June  11.  1946)  which  provide  when  such  act 
shall  take  effect,  section  10  of  such  act  (re¬ 
lating  to  judicial  review)  shall  be  applicable, 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  act,  to  any  agency 
action  under  the  authority  of  this  act  or  by 
any  agency  created  by  or  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

•  (b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 

no  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to  super¬ 
sede  or  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrative  Procedure  Act. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  terms 
“agency  action”  and  “agency”  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  is  assigned  to  such  terms 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  15.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  be 
composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  nine  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  each  in¬ 
stance  not  more  than  five  Members  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  of  the  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  relating 
to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of 
atomic  energy.  The  Commission  shall  keep 
the  joint  committee  fully  and  currently  in¬ 
formed  with  respect  to  the  Commission’s 
activities.  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  relating  primarily  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  or  to  the  development,  use,  or  control 
of  atomic  energy  shall  be  referred  to  the 
joint  committee.  The  members  of  the  joint 
committee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  who 
are  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House, 
by  bill  or  otherwise,  their  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  their  respective  Houses  which  are 
(1)  referred  to  the  joint  committee  or  (2) 
otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint 
committee. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  .^election.  The  joint  commit¬ 
tee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chair¬ 
man  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  .such 
places  and  times,  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths, 
to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding",  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The 
cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such 
hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per 
hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the  Rexised  Statutes 
shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wit¬ 
ness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensa¬ 
tion  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensa¬ 
tion  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act 


of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties. 
The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  the  departments  and  establishments  of 
the  Government. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate, 
any  provision  of  sections  4  (b),  4  (e),  6  (a) 
(3),  or  6  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  6  years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever 
commits  such  an  offense  with  intent  to  in¬ 
jure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  (but  the 
penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life 
may  be  Imposed  only  upon  recommendation 
.'of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the  of¬ 
fense  was  committed  with  Intent  to  injure 
the  United  States) ;  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $20,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  20  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts 
to  violate,  or  conspires  to  violate,  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  act  other  than  those  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  and  other  than  section 
10  (b).  or  of  any  regulation  or  order  pre¬ 
scribed  or  issued  under  sections  5  (b)  (4), 
10  (c),  or  12  (a)  (2),  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  2  years,  or  both,  except  that  whoever 
commits  such  an  offense  with  Intent  to  in¬ 
jure  the  United  States  or  with  Intent  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both. 

(c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission  any  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  volatlon 
of  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  any  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  issued  thereunder,  it  may  make 
application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an 
order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or 
for  an  order  enforcing  compliance  with  such 
provision,  and  upon  a  showing  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  prac¬ 
tices  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
.restraining  order,  or  other  order  may  be 
granted. 

(d)  In  case  of  failure  or  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena  served  upon  any  person  pursu¬ 
ant  to  section  12  (a)  (3),  the  district  court 
for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is 
found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application » by  the  Commission,  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  .such 
person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear,  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  in 
accordance  with  the  subpena;  and  any  fail¬ 
ure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  17.  The  Comflilsslon  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  in  January  and  July  of  each 
ye%r,  a  report  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  Include 
in  such  report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times 
as  it  deems  desirable  submit  to  the  Congress, 
such  recommendations  for  additional  legisla¬ 
tion  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  or 
desirable. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  18.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  "atomic  energy”  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  all  forms  of  energy  re¬ 
leased  in  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of 
nuclear  fission  or  nuclear  transformation. 

(b)  The  term  "Government  agency”  means 
any  executive  department,  commission,  inde¬ 


pendent  establishment,  corporation  wholly  or 
partly  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is 
an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
board,  bureau,  division,  service,  office,  officer, 
authority,  administration,  or  other  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(c)  The  term  “person”  means  any  in¬ 

dividual,  corporation,  partnership,  firm,  as¬ 
sociation,  trust,  estate,  public  or  private  in¬ 
stitution,  group,  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  any  government  other  than 
the  United  States,  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  such  government,  and  any  legal  suc¬ 
cessor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the 
foregoing,  or  other  entity,  but  shall  not  in¬ 
clude  the  Commission  or  officers  or .  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of 
duly  authorized  functions.  » 

(d)  The  term  “United  States”,  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense.  Includes  all  Terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

(e)  The_term  “research  and  development” 
means  theoretical  analysis,  exploration,  and 
experimentation,  and  the  extension  of  inves¬ 
tigative  findings  and  theories  of  a  scientific 
or  technical  nature  into  practical  application 
for  experimental  and  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses,  including  the  experimental  production 
and  testing  of  models,  devices,  equipment, 
materials,  and  processes. 

(f)  The  term  “equipment  or  device  utiliz¬ 
ing  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy” 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  equipment 
or  device  capable  of  making  use  of  fissionable 
material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for  making 
use  of  atomic  energy  and  any  Important  com¬ 
ponents  by  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  term  “facilities  for  the  production 
of  fissionable  material”  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  any  equipment  or  device  capable  of 
such  production  and  any  Important  com¬ 
ponent  part  especially  designed  for  such 
equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  19.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  act.  The  acts  appro¬ 
priating  such  sums  may  appropriate  specified 
portions  thereof  to  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  certification  of  the  Commission  only. 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission  shall, 
if  obligated  by  contract  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  appropriated,  remain  available  for 
expenditure  for  4  years  following  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro¬ 
priated.  After  such  4-year  period,  the  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  appropriations  shall  be 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and  covered  into 
the  Treasury. 

SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  act  or.the  application  of  such 
provlsi*n  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  21.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.” 

■N.  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

M?N^nLL.  I  move  that  toe^enate 
proceed  fiMmnsider  executwr'DUsiness. 

The  motmiv,was  agreed  to ;  and  the 
Senate  proceedetK^o^ire  consideration  of 
executive  busine^sr^s,^^ 

EXECUTIJJE’^ESSAGfes^EFERRED 

TheEK^IDENT pro  tempbs^aid  be- 
fore^tfe  Senate  messages  from  tnfe*^esi- 
dem  of  the  United  States  submittingstm^- 
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^•y  nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
tn^  appropriate  committees. 

(itor  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  ^d  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
\ 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McoARRAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclaf 

George  D.  Neilton,  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  to  be  ass^ate  Judge  of  the  munic¬ 
ipal  court  for  th@^^  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

Gerald  R.  Corbett,  dlL  Hawaii,  to  be  sixth 
Judge  of  the  first  circuitiicircult  courts.  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDENT  prc^i.  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reporA  of  commit¬ 
tees,  the  clerk  will  state  the\?minations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Richard  Seymour  Rodney  tn  be 
United  States  district  judge,  distric^f 
Delaware. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

OFFICE  OF  WAR  MOBILIZATION  AND 
RECONVERSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomin¬ 
ation  of  George  H.  Taylor,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  be  a  member  of  its  Advisory 
board  (public  member). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  ask  that  the  nominations 
in  the  Marine  Corps  be  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con¬ 
firmed  en  bloc. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calen¬ 
dar. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  ask  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  all  nominations 
this  day  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With-^ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HILL.  As  in  legislative  se^ion,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  uq^  Mon¬ 
day  next. 

The  motion  was  agrjeed  t^and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  12  minutes  p.  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday, >Duly  29,  1946, 
at  12  o’clock  meridian.^ 

- r- 

NOMIN^nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  27  ^gislative  day  of  July 
5) ,  1946:  y 

DiPLOMAjrtC  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  foUowjfag-named  persons  to  be  For¬ 
eign  Servic^fficers,  unclassified,  vice  consuls 
of  career, .,€nd  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic 
Service^  the  United  States  of  America: 

Johij/M.  Kavanaugh,  of  Louisiana. 

Stej^en  A.  Koczak,  of  New  Jersey. 

DaVid  J.  S.  Manbey,  of  California. 

David  E.  Mark,  of  New  York. 


Office  op  Price  Administration 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the, Price  Decontrol  Board: 

Roy  L.  Thompson,  of  Louisiana. 

Daniel  W.  Bell,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
George  H.  Mead,  of  Ohio. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

The  following-named  candidates  for  ap¬ 
pointments  and  promotions  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service : 

TO  BE  SENIOR  ASSISTANT  DENTAL  SURGEONS, 
EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  OATH  OP  OFFICE 

John  W.  Holt 
Joseph  G.  Yount 

SURGEONS  TO  BE  SENIOR  SURGEONS 

Frank  S.  Fellows 

Ralph  B.  Snavely  , 

SENIOR  DENTAL  SURGEON  TO  BE  DENTAL  DIRECTOR 

Daniel  B.  Newell 

SENIOR  SANITARY  ENGINEERS  TO  BE  SANITARY 
ENGINEER  DIRECTORS 

Arthur  P.  Miller  Edmund  C.  Sullivan  y 
Frederic  J.  Moss  Arthur  L.  Dopmeyer  ; 

In  THE  Navy  ^ 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoUR- 
‘  ent  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  the  j^ps, 
graces,  and  ranks  hereinafter  stated:  y 

following-named  officers  to  the  ranks 
IndicS^d  in  the  line  of  the  Navy :  jf 

(AsteWsk  (•)  indicates  officers  be  desig¬ 
nated  fOTkEDO  and  SDO  subsej^ent  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  at  appointment.) 

TO  B^^IEUTENANT  CO^ltANDERS 

•Eugene  T.  Alltidge  WilU^  C.  Jennings 
Rowland  H.  Gr«  C^ter  A.  Kunz 
Leonard  B.  Jaud 


TO  BE^ 


TENANTS 


•Pete^Pelln 
•WliyiCrn  B.  Bernard 
Geo^e  W.  Bowdey 
Carl  R.  Bower 
5mes  S.  Brown 
Jlharles  Bulfinch 
•Clarence  F.  Clark 
•Edward  CL  Conroy 
•John  M.  Court 


•John  A.  Gitetavsen 
Jack  W.  HarnWer 
•Wilfred  A.  Hd^n 
William  e.  Howljfs 
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AN  ACT 

For  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assenxbled^ 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Section  1.  (a)  Findings  and  Declaration. — Research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  field  of  nuclear  chain  reaction  have  attained  the 
stage  at  which  the  release  of  atomic  energy  on  a  large  scale  is  practical. 
The  significance  of  the  atomic  bomb  for  military  purposes  is  evident. 
The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  civilian  purposes  upon  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now  be 
determined.  It  is  a  field  in  which  unknown  factors  are  involved. 
Therefore,  any  legislation  will  necessarily  be  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate,  however,  that  tapping 
this  new  source  of  energy  will  cause  profound  changes  in  our  present 
way  of  life.  Accordingly,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  para¬ 
mount  objective  of  assuring  the  common  defense  and  security,  the 
development  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  directed  toward  improving  the  public  welfare,  increasing 
the  standard  of  living,  strengthening  free  competition  in  private 
enterprise,  and  promoting  world  peace. 

(b)  Purpose  of  Act. — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  effectuate  the 
policies  set  out  in  section  1  (a)  by  providing,  among  others,  for  the 
following  major  programs  relating  to  atomic  energy : 

(1)  A  program  of  assisting  and  fostering  private  research  and 
development  to  encourage  maximum  scientific  progress ; 

(2)  A  program  for  the  control  of  scientific  and  technical  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  permit  the  dissemination  of  such  information  to 
encourage  scientific  progress,  and  for  the  sharing  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
of  information  concerning  the  practical  industrial  application  of 
atomic  energy  as  soon  as  effective  and  enforceable  safeguards  against 
its  use  for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised ; 

(3)  A  program  of  federally  conducted  research  and  development 
to  assure  the  Government  of  adequate  scientific  and  technical  accom¬ 
plishment  ; 

(4)  A  program  for  Govemment  control  of  the  production,  owner¬ 
ship,  and  use  of  fissionable  material  to  assure  the  common  defense  and 
security  and  to  insure  the  broadest  possible  exploitation  of  the  fields ; 
and 

(5)  A  program  of  administration  which  will  be  consistent  with  the 
foregoing  policies  and  with  international  arrangements  made  by  the 
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United  States,  and  which  will  enable  the  Congress  to  be  currently 
informed  so  as  to  take  further  legislative  action  as  may  hereafter 
he  appropriate. 

OEGANIZATIOX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Atomic  Energy  Commission. — 

(1)  Tliere  is  hereby  established  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(herein  called  the  Commission),  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  President  shall  designate  one  member  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  submitting 
any  nomination  to  the  Senate,  the  President  shall  set  forth  the 
experience  and  the  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  The  term  of  office 
of  each  member  of  the  Commission  taking  office  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire  upon 
the  expiration  of  such  two  vears.  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
of  the  Commission  taking  ofece  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  five  years,  except  that  (A) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  fii-st  taking  office  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  four  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  xVct;  and  (B)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  in  office.  Each  member,  except  the  Chairman,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum ;  and  the 
Chairman  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $17,500  per  annum. 
No  member  of  the  Commission  shall  engage  in  any  other  business,  voca¬ 
tion,  or  employment  than  that  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  or  any  duly  authorized  representa¬ 
tive  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powers  in  any  place.  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  hold  such  meetings,  conduct  such  hearings,  and  receive 
such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  There  are  hereby  established  within  the  Commission — 

(A)  a  General  Manager,  who  shall  discharge  such  of  the 
administrative  and  executive  functions  of  the  Commission  as  the 
Commission  may  direct.  The  General  INIanager  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per 
annum.  The  Commission  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the 
General  INIanager. 

(B)  a  Division  of  Research,  a  Division  of  Production,  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Engineering,  and  a  Division  of  Military  Application. 
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Each  division  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Director  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commission,  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $14,000  per  annum.  The  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Military  Application  shall  be  a  member  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  Commission  shall  require  each  such  division  to  exercise  such 
of  the  Commission’s  powers  upder  this  Act  as  the  Commission  may 
determine,  except  that  the  authority  granted  under  section  3  (a) 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the  Division  of  Research. 

(b)  General  Advisory  Committee. — Idiere  shall  be  a  General 
Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the  Commission  on  scientific  and 
technical  matters  relating  to  materials,  production,  and  research  and 
development,  to  be  composed  of  nine  members,  who  shall  be  appointed 
from  civilian  life  by  the  President.  Each  member  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term;  and  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire,  as  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  designate  one  of  its  own  members  as  Chairman.  The  Committee 
shall  meet  at  least  four  times  in  every  calendar  year.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  receive  a  per  diem  compensation  of  $50  for 
each  day  spent  in  meetings  or  conferences,  and  all  members  shall 
receive  their  necessary  traveling  or  other  expenses  while  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Military  Liaison  Committee. — There  shall  be  a  Military 
Liaison  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  War  and  Navy,  detailed  or  assigned  thereto,  without  additional  com¬ 
pensation,  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  in  such  number  as  they 
may  determine.  The  Commission  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Committee  on  all  atomic  energy  matters  which  the  Committees  deems 
to  relate  to  military  applications,  including  the  development,  manu¬ 
facture,  use,  and  storage  of  bombs,  the  allocation  of  fissionable  material 
for  military  research,  and  the  control  of  information  relating  to  the 
manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weapons.  The  Commission  shall 
keep  the  Committee  fully  informed  of  all  such  matters  before  it  and 
the  Committee  shall  keep  the  Commission  fully  informed  of  all  atomic 
energy  activities  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The  Committee 
shall  have  authority  to  make  written  recommendations  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  matters  relating  to  military  applications  from  time  to  time 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  If  the  Committee  at  any  time  concludes 
that  any  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act  of  the  Commission 
on  such  matters  is  adveiEe  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Departments 
of  War  or  Navy,  derived  from  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  the 
Committee  may  refer  such  action,  proposed  action,  or  failure  to  act 
to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  If  either  Secretary  concurs,  he 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  President,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

(d)  Appointment  of  Army  and  Na\w  Officers. — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  1222  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  1940 
edition,  title  10,  sec.  576) ,  section  212  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  for  other  purposes”, 
approved  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  5, 
sec.  59a),  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  and  for  other  purposes”,  approved  July  31,  1894,  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C.,  1940  edition,  title  5,  sec.  62') ,  or  any  other  law,  any  active  or 
retired  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  may  serve  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Military  Application  established  by  subsection  (a)  (4) 
(B)  of  this  section,  without  prejudice  to  his  commissioned  status  as 
such  officer.  Any  such  officer  serving  as  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Military  Application  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  pay  from  the 
United  States  as  such  officer,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
such  pay  and  the  compensation  prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  (4)  (B) 
of  this  section. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Research  Assistance. — The  Commission  is  directed  to 
exercise  its  powers  in  such  manner  as  to  insure  the  continued  conduct 
of  research  and  development  activities  in  the  fields  specified  below  by 
private  or  public  institutions  or  pei’sons  and  to  assist  in  the  acquisition 
of  an  ever-expanding  fund  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  in 
such  fields.  To  this  end  the  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  arrangements  (including  contracts,  agreements,  and  loans) 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  development  activities  relating  to — 

( 1 )  nuclear  processes ; 

(2)  the  theory  and  production  of  atomic  energy,  including 
processes,  materials,  and  devices  related  to  such  production; 

(3)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  for 
medical,  biological,  health,  or  military  purposes; 

(4)  utilization  of  fissionable  and  radioactive  materials  and 
processes  entailed  in  the  production  of  such  materials  for  all  other 
purposes,  including  industrial  uses;  and 

(5)  the  protection  of  health  during  research  and  production 
activities. 

The  Commission  may  make  such  arrangements  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41, 
sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Commission  that  such  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a 
showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  may  make 
partial  and  advance  payments  under  such  arrangements,  and  may  make 
available  for  use  in  connection  therewith  such  of  its  equipment  and 
facilities  as  it  may  deem  desirable.  Such  arrangements  shall  contain 
such  provisions  to  protect  health,  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion 
and  other  hazards  to  life  or  property,  and  to  require  the  reporting 
and  to  permit  the  inspection  of  work  performed  thereunder,  as  the 
Commission  may  determine;  but  shall  not  contain  any  provisions  or 
conditions  which  prevent  the  disseinination  of  scientific  or  technical 
information,  except  to  the  extent  such  dissemination  is  prohibited  by 
law. 

(b)  Research  by  the  Commission. — The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct,  through  its  own  facilities,  activities  and 
studies  of  the  types  specified  in  subsection  (a)  above. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  FISSIONABLE  MATERIAL 

'  Sec.  4.  (a)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  tenn  “produce”, 

1  when  used  in  relation  to  fissionable  material,  means  to  manufacture, 
i  produce,  or  refine  fissionable  material,  as  distinguished  from  source 
[  materials  as  defined  in  section  5  (b)  (1),  or  to  separate  fissionable 
(  material  from  other  substances  in  which  such  material  may  be  con- 
(  tained  or  to  produce  new  fissionable  material. 

(b)  Prohibition. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  own  any 
facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  for  any  person 
to  produce  fissionable  material,  except  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
subsection  (c). 

(c)  Ownership  and  Operation  of  Production  Faculties. — 

(1)  Ownership  of  Production  Facilities. — The  Commission, 
as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
exclusive  owner  of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  other  than  facilities  which  (A)  are  useful  in  the  conduct 
of  research  and  development  activities  in  the  fields  specified  in 
section  3,  and  (B)  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
have  a  potential  production  rate  adequate  to  enable  the  operator 
of  such  facilities  to  produce  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fissionable  material  to  produce  an  atomic 
bomb  or  any  other  atomic  weapon. 

(2)  Operation  of  the  commission’s  production  facilities. — 
The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to  produce  or  to 
provide  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material  in  its  own 
facilities.  To  the  extent  deemed  necessary,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  make,  or  to  continue  in  effect,  contracts  with  per¬ 
sons  obligating  them  to  produce  fissionable  material  in  facilities 
owned  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission  is  also  authorized 
to  enter  into  research  and  development  contracts  authorizing 
the  contractor  to  produce  fissionable  material  in  facilities  owned 
by  the  Commission  to  the  extent  that  the  production  of  such 
fissionable  material  may  be  incident  to  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  activities  under  such  contracts.  Any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  section  shall  contain  provisions  (A)  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  contractor  with  the  Commission  from  subcontracting 
any  part  of  the  work  he  is  obligated  to  perform  under  the  contract, 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Commission,  and  (B)  obligating  the 
contractor  to  make  such  reports  to  the  Commission  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  his  activities  under  the  contract, 
to  submit  to  frequent  inspection  by  employees  of  the  Commission 
of  all  such  activities,  and  to  comply  with  all  safety  and  security 
regulations  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Any 
contract  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by 
the  Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  common  defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  reasonably  practicable,  and  partial  and  advance 
payments  may  be  made  under  such  contracts.  The  President 
shall  determine  at  least  once  each  j^ear  the  quantities  of  fissionable 
material  to  be  produced  under  this  paragraph. 
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(3)  Opekation  of  other  production  facilities. — Fissionable 
material  may  be  produced  in  the  conduct  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activities  in  facilities  which,  under  paragraph  (1)  above,  are 
not  required  to  be  owned  by  the  Commission. 

(d)  Irradiation  of  Materials.— For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  radioactive  materials,  the  Commission  and  persons  lawfully 
producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material  are  authorized  to  expose 
materials  of  any  kind  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the  processes  of 
producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

(e)  Manufacture  of  Production  Facilities. — Unless  authorized 
by  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no  person  may  manufacture, 
produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  facilities  for  the  production  of 
fissionable  material.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such 
])rocedures  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish  and  shall 
be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  standards  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  will  restrict  the  production  and  distribution  of  such  facilities  to 
effectuate  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  such  manufacture,  pro¬ 
duction,  transfer,  or  acquisition  incident  to  or  for  the  conduct  of 
research  or  development  activities  in  the  United  States  of  the  types 
specified  in  section  3,  or  to  prohibit  the  Commission  from  manufac¬ 
turing  or  producing  such  facilities  for  its  own  use. 

CONTROL  OF  MATERIALS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Fissionable  Materials.- — 

(  )  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “fissionable 
materi:  I”  means  plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  235,  any 
other  material  which  the  Commission  determines  to  be  capable  of 
releasing  substantial  quantities  of  energy  through  nuclear  chain 
reaction  of  the  material,  or  any  material  artificially  enriched  by  any 
of  the  foregoing;  but  does  not'include  source  materials,  as  defined  in 
section  5  (b)  (1). 

(2)  Government  ownership  of  all  fissionable  material. — -All 
right,  title,  and  interest  within  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material,  now  or  hereafter  produced, 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Commission  by  virtue  of  this  Act.  Any  person  owning 
any  interest  in  any  fissionable  material  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  or  owning  any  interest  in  any  material  at  the  time  when 
such  material  is  hereafter  determined  to  be  a  fissionable  material,  or 
Avho  lawfully  produces  any  fissionable  material  incident  to  privately 
financed  research  or  development  activities,  shall  be  paid  just  com- 
jiensation  therefor.  The  Commission  may,  by  action  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  below,  authorize  any  such  person  to 
retain  possession  of  such  fissionable  material,  but  no  person  shall  have 
any  title  in  or  to  any  fissionable  material. 

(3)  Prohibitionl— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  after  sixty 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  (A)  possess  or  transfer  any 
fissionable  material,  except  as  authorized  by  the  Commission,  or 
(B)  export  from  or  import  into  the  United  States  any  fissionable 
material,  or  (C)  directly  or  indirectly  engage  in  the  production  of 
any  fissionable  material  outside  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Distribution  of  fissionable  material. — Without  prejudice 
to  its  continued  ownership  thereof,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
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distribute  fissionable  material  owned  by  it,  witli  or  without  charge, 
t(j  applicants  requesting  such  material  (A)  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  development  activities  either  independently  or  under  contract  or 
other  arrangement  wuth  the  Commission,  (B)  for  use  in  medical 
therapy,  or  (C)  for  use  pursuant  to  a  license  issued  under  the  authority 
of  section  7.  Such  material  shall  be  distributed  in  such  quantities  and 
on  such  terms  that  no  applicant  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  amount 
sufficient  to  construct  a  bomb  or  other  military  weapon.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  directed  to  distribute  sufficient  fissionable  material  to  permit 
the  conduct  of  widespread  independent  research  and  development 
.activity,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  In  determining  the 
quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  distributed,  the  Commission 
shall  make  such  provisions  for  its  own  needs  and  for  the  conservation 
of  fissionable  material  as  it  may  determine  to  be  necessary  in  the 
j  national  interest  for  the  future  development  of  atomic  energy.  The 
I  Commission  shall  not  distribute  any  material  to  any  applicant,  and 
j  shall  recall  any  distributed  material  from  any  applicant,  who  is  not 
!  equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to 

,  protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard 

I  to  life  or  property  as  may  be  established  by  the  Commission,  or  who 
uses  such  material  in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission 
or  in  a  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 

I  (5)  Tlie  Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  fissionable  material  or  any  interest  therein  outside  the  United 
States,  or  any  interest  in  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable 
material,  or  in  real  property  on  which  such  facilities  are  located, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec.  5)  upon  certification  by  the  Commission 
that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reasonably 
practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may  be  made  under 
contracts  for  such  purposes.  The  Commission  is  further  authorized 
to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  interest  in 
such  facilities  or  real  property,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

(b)  Source  Materials. — 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “source  material” 
means  uranium,  thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  is  determined 
by  the  Commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  be  peculiarly 
essential  to  the  production  of  fissionable  materials;  but  includes  ores 
only  if  they  contain  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials  in  such 
concentration  as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

(2)  License  for  transfers  required. — Unless  authorized  by  a 
license  issued  by  the  Commission,  no  person  may  transfer  or  deliver, 
leceive  possession  of  or  title  to,  or  export  from  the  United  States  any 
source  material  after  removal  from  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature, 
except  that  licenses  shall  not  be  required  for  quantities  of  source 
materials  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  are  unimportant. 

(3)  Issuance  of  licenses. — The  Commission  shall  establish  such 
standards  for  the  issuance,  refusal,  or  revocation  of  licenses  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  assure  adequate  source  materials  for  production, 
research,  or  development  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to  prevent 
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the  use  of  such  materials  in  a  mamier  inconsistent  with  the  national 
welfare.  Licenses  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Commission  may  by  regulation  establish. 

14)  Keporting. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  such  regu¬ 
lations  or  orders  requiring  reports  of  ownership,  possession,  extraction, 
refining,  shipment,  or  other  handling  of  source  materials  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  except  that  such  reports  shall  not  be  required  with 
respect  to  (A)  any  source  material  prior  to  removal  from  its  place  of 
deposit  in  nature,  or  (B)  quantities  of  source  materials  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  are  unimportant  or  the  reporting  of  which 
will  discourage  independent  prospecting  for  new  deposits. 

(5)  Acquisition. — The  Commission  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purcnase,  take,  requisition,  condemn,  or  otherwise  acquire,  supplies 
of  source  materials  or  any  interest  in  real  property  containing  deposits 
of  source  materials  to  the  extent  it  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Any  purchase  made  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  41,  sec._5)  upon  certification  by  the 
Commission  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
defense  and  security,  or  upon  a  showing  that  advertising  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  practicable,  and  partial  and  advance  payments  may  be  made 
thereunder.  The  Commission  may  establish  guaranteed  prices  for  all 
source  materials  delivered  to  it  within  a  specified  time.  Just  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  made  for  any  property  taken,  requisitioned,  or 
condemned  under  this  paragraph. 

(6)  Exploration. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct  and 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  conduct  of  exploratory  operations,  inves¬ 
tigations,  and  inspections  to  determine  the  location,  extent,  mode  of 
occurrence,  use,  or  conditions  of  deposits  or  supplies  of  source  mate¬ 
rials,  making  just  compensation  for  any  damage  or  injuiy  occasioned 
thereby.  Such  exploratory  operations  may  be  conducted  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  but  such  investigations  and  inspections 
may  be  conducted  with  or  without  such  consent. 

(T)  Public  lands. — All  uranium,  thorium,  and  all  other  materials 
determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  be 
peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  con¬ 
tained,  in  whatever  concentration,  in  deposits  in  the  public  lands  are 
hereby  reserved  for  the  nse  of  the  United  States  subject  to  valid  claims, 
rights,  or  privileges  existing  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
Provided.,  however.  That  no  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
association,  which  had  any  pari,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atomic  bomb  project,  may  benefit  by  any  location,  entiy, 
or  settlement  upon  the  public  domain  made  after  such  individual, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  took  part  in  such  project, 
if  such  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association,  by  reason 
of  having  liad  such  part  in  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  proj¬ 
ect,  acquired  confidential  official  information  as  to  the  existence  of 
deposits  of  such  uranium,  thorium,  or  other  materials  in  the  specific 
lands  upon  which  such  location,  entry,  or  settlement  is  made,  and 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  made  such  loca¬ 
tion,  entry,  or  settlement  or  caused  the  same  to  be  made  for  his,  its, 
or  their  benefit.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  inserted 
in  every  patent,  conveyance,  lease,  permit,  or  other  authorization 
hereafter  granted  to  use  the  public  lands  or  their  mineral  resources. 
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under  any  of  which  there  might  result  the  extraction  of  any  materials 
so  reserved,  a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all  such  materials, 
whether  or  not  of  commercial  value,  together  with  the  right  of  the 
United  States  through  its  authorized  agents  or  representatives  at 
any  time  to  enter  upon  the  land  and  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove 
the  same,  making  just  compensation  for  any  damage  or  injury  occa¬ 
sioned  thereby.  Any  lands  so  patented,  conveyed,  leased,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  may  be  used,  and  any  rights  under  any  such  permit  or 
authorization  may  be  exercised,  as  if  no  reservation  of  such  materials 
had  been  made  under  this  subsection ;  except  that,  when  such  use 
results  in  the  extraction  of  any  such  mateiial  from  the  land  in  quan¬ 
tities  which  may  not  be  transferred  or  delivered  without  a  license 
under  this  subsection,  such  material  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Commission  may  require  delivery  of  such  material 
to  it  by  any  possessor  thereof  after  such  material  has  been  separated 
as  such  from  the  ores  in  which  it  was  contained.  If  the  Commission 
requires  the  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  it  shall  pay  to  the  person 
mining  or  extracting  the  same,  or  to  such  other  person  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  determines  to  be  entitled  thereto,  such  sums,  including  profits, 
as  the  Commission  deems  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  discovery,  min¬ 
ing,  development,  production,  extraction,  and  other  services  performed 
with  respect  to  such  material  prior  to  such  delivery,  but  such  pay¬ 
ment  shall  not  include  any  amount  on  account  of  the  value  of  such 
material  before  removal  from-  its  place  of  deposit  in  nature.  If  the 
Commission  does  not  require  delivery  of  such  material  to  it,  the  reser¬ 
vation  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  of  no  further  force 
or  effect. 

(c)  Byproduct  M.xterials. — 

(1)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “byproduct  mate¬ 
rial”  means  any  radioactive  material  (except  fissionable  material) 
yielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by  exposure  to  the  radiation  incident 
to  the  processes  of  producing  or  utilizing  fissionable  material. 

(2)  Distribution. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to  distribute, 
with  or  without  charge,  byproduct  materials  to  applicants  seeking  such 
materials  for  reseai’ch  or  development  activity,  medical  therapy,  indus¬ 
trial  uses,  or  such  other  useful  applications  as  may  be  developed.  In 
distributing  such  materials,  the  Commission  shall  give  preference  to 
applicants  proposing  to  use  such  materials  in  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  activity  or  medical  therapy.  The  Commission  shall 
not  distribute  any  byproduct  materials  to  any  applicant,  and  shall 
recall  any  distributed  materials  from  any  applicant,  who  is  not 
equipped  to  observe  or  who  fails  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to 
protect  health  as  may  be  established  by  the  Commission  or  who  uses 
such  materials  in  violation  of  law  or  regulation  of  the  Commission 
or  in  a  manner  other  than  as  disclosed  in  the  application  therefor. 

(d)  General  Provisions. — The  Commission  shall  not — 

(1)  distribute  any  fissionable  material  to  (A)  any  person  for 
a  use  which  is  not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  (B)  any  foreign  government,  or  (C)  any  person  within 
the  United  States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  such  fissionable  material  to  such  person  would  be 
inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security. 
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(2)  license  any  person  to  transfer  or  deliver,  receive  possession 
of  or  title  to,  or  export  from  the  United  States  any  source  material 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  issuance  of  a  license  to 
such  person  for  such  purpose  would  be  inimical  to  the  common 
defense  and  security. 

MILITARY  APPLICATIONS  OF  ATOmC  ENERGY 

Sec.  6  (a)  ArrrrioKiTY. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct  experiments  and  do  research  and  development 
work  in  the  militaiy  application  of  atomic  energy ;  and 

(2)  engage  in  the  production  of  atomic  bombs,  atomic  bomb 
parts,  or  other  military  weapons  utilizing  fissionable  materials; 
except  that  such  activities  shall  be  carried  on  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  express  consent  and  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  obtained,  which  consent  and  direction  shall 
be  obtained  at  least  once  each  year. 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  direct  the  Commission  (1)  to 
deliver  such  quantities  of  fissionable  materials  or  weapons  to  the  anned 
forces  for  such  use  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  or  (2)  to  authorize  the  armed  forces  to  manufacture,  produce, 
or  acquire  any  ecpiipment  or  device  utilizing  fissionable  material  or 
atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon. 

(b)  PaoniBiTioN. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manu¬ 
facture,  produce,  transfer,  or  acquire  any  equipment  or  device  utilizing 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  as  a  military  weapon,  except  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Commission.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  modify  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  or 
to  prohibit  research  activities  in  respect  of  military  weapons,  or  to 
permit  the  export  of  any  such  equipment  or  device. 

UTILIZATION  OF  ATOIVUC  ENERGY 

Seo.  7.  (a)  License  Required. — It  shall  be  unlaAvful,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  sections  5  (a)  (4)  (A)  or  (B)  or  6  (a),  for  any  person  to 
manufacture,  produce,  or  export  any  equipment  or  device  utilizing 
fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  or  to  utilize  fissionable  material 
or  atomic  energy  with  or  without  such  equipment  or  device,  except 
under  and  in  accordance  with  a  license  issued  by  the  Commission 
authorizing  such  manufacture,  production,  export,  or  utilization.  No 
license  may  permit  any  such  activity  if  fissionable  material  is  produced 
incident  to  such  activity,  except  as  provided  in  sections  3  and  4. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  require  a  license  for  the 
conduct  of  research  or  development  activities  relating  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  such  equipment  or  devices  or  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy,  or  for  the  manufacture  or  use  of  equipment 
or  devices  for  medical  therapy. 

(b)  Rei’ORT  to  Congress. — IVlienever  in  its  opinion  any  industrial, 
commercial,  or  other  nonmilitary  use  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic 
energy  has  b(^en  sufficiently  developed  to  bo  of  practical^  value,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  a  report  to  the  President  stating  all  the 
facts  with  respect  to  such  use,  the  Commission’s  estimate  of  the  social, 
political,  economic,  and  international  effects  of  such  use  and  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations  for  necessary  or  desirable  supplemental 
legislation.  The  President  shall  then  transmit  this  report  to  the 
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Congress  together  with  his  recommendations.  No  license  for  any 
manufacture,  production,  export,  or  use  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  under  this  section  until  after  (1)  a  report  with  respect  to  such 
manufacture,  production,  export,  or  use  has  been  filed  with  the  Con¬ 
gress;  and  (2)  a  period  of  ninety  days  in  which  the  Congress  was  in 
session  has  elapsed  after  the  report  has  been  so  filed.  In  computing 
such  period  of  ninety  days,  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days. 

(c)  Issuance  of  Licenses. — After  such  ninety-day  period,  unless 
hereafter  prohibited  by  law,  the  Commission  may  license  such  manu¬ 
facture,  production,  export,  or  use  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  it  may  by  regulation  establish  to 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  issue  licenses  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  to  supply 
to  the  extent  available  appropriate  quantities  of  fissionable  materijU 
to  licensees  (1)  whose  proposed  activities  will  serve  some  useful  pur¬ 
pose  proportionate  to  the  quantities  of  fissionable  material  to  be  con¬ 
sumed;  (2)  who  are  equipped  to  observe  such  safety  standards  to 
protect  health  and  to  minimize  danger  from  explosion  or  other  hazard 
to  life  or  property  as  the  Commission  may  establish;  and  (3)  who 
agree  to  make  available  to  the  Commission  such  technical  information 
and  data  concerning  their  activities  pursuant  to  such  licenses  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  necessary  to  encourage  similar  activities 
by  as  many  licensees  as  possible.  Each  such  license  shall  be  issued 
for  a  specified  period,  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time  by  the  Commission 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Commission  may  establish, 
and  may  be  renewed  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period.  Where 
activities  under  any  license  might  serve  to  maintain  or  to  foster  the 
growth  of  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade,  unlawful  competition,  or 
other  trade  position  inimical  to  the  entry  of  new,  freely  competitive 
enterprises  in  the  field,  the  Commission  is .  authorized  and  directed 
to  refuse  to  issue  such  license  or  to  establish  such  conditions  to  prevent 
these  results  as  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  may  determine.  The  Commission  shall  report  promptly  to 
the  Attorney  General  any  information  it  may  have  with  respect  to 
any  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  which  appears 
to  have  these  results.  No  license  may  be  given  to  any  person  for 
activities  which  are  not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  any  foreign  government,  or  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  such  person  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(d)  Byproduct  Power. — If  energy  which  may  be  utilized  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  such  energy  may  be 
used  by  the  Commission,  transferred  to  other  Government  agencies, 
or  sold  to  public  or  private  utilities  under  contracts  providing  for 
reasonable  resale  prices. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Definition. — As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  “inter¬ 
national  arrangement”  shall  mean  any  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate 
or  international  agreement  hereafter  approved  by  the  Congress, 
during  the  time  such  treaty  or  agreement  is  in  full  force  and  effect. 
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(b)  Effect  of  International  Arrangements. — Any  provision  of 
tliis  Act  or  any  action  of  the  Commission  to  the  extent  that  it  conflicts 
with  the  provisions  of  any  international  arrangement  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  no  further  force 
or  effect. 

(c)  Policies  Contained  in  International  Arrangements. — In  the 
performance  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  give 
maximum  effect  to  the  policies  contained  in  any  such  international 
arrangement. 

PKOPERTY  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  shall  direct  the  transfer  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  all  interests  owned  by  the  United  States  or  any  Government 
agency  in  the  following  property : 

(1)  All  fissionable  material;  all  atomic  weapons  and  parts  thereof; 
all  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials  for  the  processing,  production, 
or  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy;  all  processes 
and  technical  information  of  any  kind,  and  the  source  thereof  (includ¬ 
ing  data,  drawings,  specifications,  patents,  patent  applications,  and 
other  sources  (relating  to  the  processing,  production,  or  utilization 
of  fissionable,  material  or  atomic  energy ;  and  all  contracts,  agreements, 
leases,  patents,  applications  for  patents,  inventions  and  discoveries 
(whether  patented  or  unpatented),  and  other  rights  of  any  kind  con¬ 
cerning  any  such  items ; 

(2)  All  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials,  devoted  primarily  to 
atomic  energy  research  and  development;  and 

(3)  Such  other  property  owned  by  or  in  the  custody  or  control  of 
the  iManhattan  Engineer  District  or  other  Government  agencies  as 
the  President  may  determine. 

(b)  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance  to  those  States  and 
localities  in  which  the  activities  of  the  Commission  are  carried  on  and 
in  which  the  Commission  has  acquired  property  previously  subject  to 
State  and  local  taxation,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  State  and  local  governments  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.  Such 
payments  may  be  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  the  terms  the 
Commission  cieems  appropriate,  but  the  Commission  shall  be  guicled 
by  the  policy  of  not  making  payments  in  excess  of  the  taxes  which 
would  have  been  payable  for  such  jiroperty  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  acquired,  except  in  cases  where  special  burdens  have  been  cast 
upon  the  State  or  local  government  by  activities  of  the  Commission, 
the  jManiiattan  Engineer  District  or  their  agents.  In  any  such  case, 
any  benefit  accruing  to  the  State  or  local  government  by  reason  of  such 
activities  shall  be  considered  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  pay¬ 
ment.  The  Commission,  and  the  property,  activities,  and  income  of 
the  Commission,  are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation  in  any 
manner  or  form  by  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or  any  subdivi¬ 
sion  thereof. 

CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Policy. — It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to 
control  the  dissemination  of  restricted  data  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assure  the  common  defense  and  security.  Consistent  with  such  policy, 
the  Commission  shall  be  guided  by  the  following  principles : 
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(1)  That  until  Congress  declares  by  joint  resolution  that  effec¬ 
tive  and  enforceable  international  safeguards  against  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  have  ^en  established, 
there  shall  be  no  exchange  of  information  with  other  nations  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  industrial  purposes ;  and 

(2)  That  the  dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  atomic  energy  should  be  permitted  and  encour¬ 
aged  so  as  to  provide  that  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  criticisms 
which  is  essential  to  scientific  progress. 

(b)  Restrictions. — 

(1)  The  term  “restricted  data”  as  used  in  this  section  means  all 
data  concerning  the  manufacture  or  utilization  of  atomic  weapons, 
the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or  the  use  of  fissionable  material 
in  the  production  of  power,  but  shall  not  include  any  data  which  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time  determines  may  be  published  without 
adversely  affecting  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(2)  Whoever,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  having  possession  of,  access 
to,  control  over,  or  being  entrusted  with,  any  document,  writing, 
sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  appliance,  note  or  mfor- 
mation  involving  or  incorporating  restricted  data — 

(A)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same  to  any 
individual  or  person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent 
to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life 
(but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  may  be 
imposed  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  jury  and  only  in  cases 
where  the  offense  was  committed  with  intent  to  injure  the  United 
States)  ;  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both ; 

(B)  communicates,  transmits,  or  discloses  the  same  to  any 
individual  or  person,  or  attempts  or  conspires  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing,  with  reason  to  believe  such  data  will  be  utilized  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  impi-isonment  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

(3)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent 
to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  acquires  or  attempts  or 
conspires  to  acquire  any  document,  writing,  sketch,  photograph,  plan, 
model,  instrument,  appliance,  note  or  information  involving  or  incor¬ 
porating  restricted  data  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  (but  the  penalty  of  death  or  impris¬ 
onment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  recommendation  of  the 
jury  and  only  in  cases  where  the  offense  was  committed  with  intent  to 
injure  the  tfnited  States)  ;  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

(4)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent 
to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign  nation,  removes,  conceals, 
tampers  with,  alters,  mutilates,  or  destroys  any  document,  writing, 
sketch,  photograph,  plan,  model,  instrument,  appliance,  or  note  involv¬ 
ing  or  incorporating  restricted  data  and  used  by  any  individual  or 
person  in  connection  with  the  production  of  fissionable  material,  or 
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research  or  development  relating  to  atomic  energy,  conducted  by  the 
United  States,  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds,  or 
conducted  with  the  aid  of  fissionable  material,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  life  (but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  jury 
and  only  in  cases  where  the  offense  was  committed  with  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States) ;  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or  both. 

(5)  (x\,)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  any  violation  under  this 
section  unless  and  until  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has 
advised  the  Commission  with  respect  to  such  prosecution  and  no  such 
prosecution  shall  be  commenced  except  upon  the  express  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  (i)  No  arrangement  shall  be  made  under  section  3,  no  contract 
shall  be  made  or  continued  in  effect  under  section  4,  and  no  license 
shall  be  issued  under  section  4  (e)  or  7,  unless  the  pereon  with  whom 
such  arrangement  is  made,  the  contractor  or  prospective  contractor, 
or  the  prospective  licensee  agrees  in  writing  not  to  permit  any  indi¬ 
vidual  to  have  access  to  restricted  data  until  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  shall  have  made  an  inve.stigation  and  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of  such  individual 
and  the  Commission  shall  have  determined  that  permitting  such  person 
to  have  access  to  restricted  data  will  not  endanger  the  common  defense 
or  security. 

(ii)  Except  as  authorized  by  the  Commission  in  case  of  emergency, 
no  individual  shall  be  employed  by  the  Commission  until  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  have  made  an  investigation  and  report 
to  the  Commission  on  the  character,  associations,  and  loyalty  of  such 
individual. 

(iii)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs^  (i)  and 
(ii),  during  such  period  of  time  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  investigation,  report,  and  determination 
required  by  such  paragraphs,  (a)  any  individual  who  was  permitted 
access  to  restricted  data  by  the  Manhattan  Engineer  District  may  be 
permitted  access  to  restricted  data  and  (b)  the  Commission  may 
employ  any  individual  who  was  employed  by  the  IVfanhattan  Engineer 
District. 

(iv)  To  protect  against  the  unlawful  dissemination  of  restricted 
data  and  to  safeguard  facilities,  equipment,  materials,  and  other 
property  of  the  Commission,  the  President  shall  have  authority  to 
utilize  the  services  of  any  Government  agency  to  the  extent  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(C)  All  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  investigated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(6)  This  section  shall  not  exclude  the  applicable  provisions  of  any 
other  laws,  except  that  no  Government  agency  shall  take  any  action 
under  such  other  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Inspections,  Records,  and  Reports. — The  Commission  is — 

(1)  authoiTzed  by  regulation  or  order  to  requii'e  such  reports 
and  the  keeping  of  such  records  with  respect  to,  and  to  provide 
for  such  inspections  of.  activities  and  studies  of  types  specified 
in  section  3  and  of  activities  under  licenses  issued  pursuant  to 
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section  7  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  authorized  and  directed  by  regulation  or  order  to  require 
regular  reports  and  records  with  respect  to,  and  to  provide  for  fre¬ 
quent  inspections  of,  the  production  of  fissionable  material  in 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development  activities. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Prodttction  and  Military  Utilization. 

(1)  No  patent  shall  hereafter  be  granted  for  any  invention  or 
discovery  which  is  useful  solely  in  the  production  of  fissionable  mate¬ 
rial  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for 
a  military  weapon.  Any  patent  granted  for  any  such  invention  or 
discovery  is  hereby  revoked, -and  just  compensation  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

(2)  No  patent  hereafter  granted  shall  confer  any  rights  with  respect 
to  any  invention  or  discovery  to  the  extent  that  such  invention  or 
discovery  is  used  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon.  Any  rights  conferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for 
any  invention  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent  that  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be 
made  therefor. 

(3)  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter  makes  any  invention 
or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the 
utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military 
weapon  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  report  containing  a  complete 
description  thereof,  unless  such  invention  or  discovery  is  described  in 
an  application  for  a  patent  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  by  such  person 
within  the  time  required  for  the  filing  of  such  report.  The  report 
covering  any  such  invention  or  discovery  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 
whichever  of  the  following  is  the  latest:  (A)  The  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  (B)  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  invention  or  discovery;  or  (C)  the  sixtieth  day  after 
such  person  first  discovers  or  first  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
invention  or  discovery  is  useful  in  such  production  or  utilization. 

(b)  Use  of  Im’ENTioNS  for  Rese.\rch. — No  patent  hereafter  granted 
shall  confer  any  rights  with  respect  to  any  invention  or  discovery  to 
the  extent  that  such  invention  or  discovery  is  used  in  the  conduct  of 
research  or  development  activities  in  the  fields  specified  in  section  3. 
Any  rights  conferred  by  any  patent  heretofore  granted  for  any  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  are  hereby  revoked  to  the  extent  that  such  invention 
or  discovery  is  so  used,  and  just  compensation  shall  be  made  therefor. 

(c)  Nonmilitary  Utilization. — 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  declare  any  patent  to 
bo  affected  with  the  public  interest  if  (A)  the  invention  or  discovery 
covered  by  the  patent  utilizes  or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fission¬ 
able  material  or  atomic  energy;  and  (B)  the  licensing  of  such  inven¬ 
tion  or  discovery  under  this  subsection  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  declared,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1),  to  be  affected  with  the  public  interest — 
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(A)  The  Commission  is  herebyTicensed  to  use  the  invention  or 
discovery  covered  by  such  patent  in  performing  any  of  its  powers 
under  this  Act;  and 

(B)  Any  person  to  whom  a  license  has  been  issued  under  section 
7  is  hereby  bcensed  to  use  the  invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
such  patent  to  the  extent  such  invention  or  discovery  is  used  by  him 
in  carrying  on  the  activities  authorized  by  his  license  under 
section  7. 

The  owner  of  the  patent  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  royalty  fee 
for  any  use  of  an  invention  or  discovery  licensed  by  this  subsection. 
Such  royalty  fee  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  owner  and  the  licensee, 
or  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

(3)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  stay,  restrain, 
or  otherwise  enjoin  the  use  of  any  invention  or  discovery  by  a  licensee, 
to  the  extent  that  such  use  is  licensed  by  paragraph  (2)  above,  on 
the  ground  of  infringement  of  any  patent.  If  in  any  action  for 
infringement  against  such  licensee  the  court  shall  determine  that  the 
defendant  is  exercising  such  license,  the  measure  of  damages  shall 
be  the  royalty  fee  determined  pursuant  to  this  section,  together  with 
such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  court.  If  no  royalty  fee  has  been  determined,  the  court  shall 
stay  the  proceeding  until  the  royalty  fee  is  determined  pursuant  to 
this  section.  If  any  such  licensee  shall  fail  to  pay  such  royalty  fee, 
the  patentee  may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  competent  juiisdiction 
for  such  royalty  fee,  together  with  such  costs,  interest,  and  reasonable 
attorney’s  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  tlie  court. 

(d)  Acquisition  of  Patents. — The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
purchase,  or  to  take,  requisition,  or  condemn,  and  make  just  compen¬ 
sation  for,  (1)  any  invention  or  discovery  which  is  useful  in  the 
production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable 
material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon,  or  which  utilizes 
or  is  essential  in  the  utilization  of  fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy, 
or  (2)  any  patent  or  patent  application  covering  any  such  invention 
or  discovery.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall  notify  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  all  applications  for  patents  heretofore  or  hereafter  filed 
which  in  his  opinion  disclose  such  inventions  or  discoveries  and  shall 
provide  the  Commission  access  to  all  such  applications. 

(el  Compensation  Awards,  and  Koyalties. — 

(1)  Patent  compensation  board. — The  Commission  shall  desig¬ 
nate  a  Patent  Compensation  Board,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
employees  of  the  Commission,  to  consider  applications  under  this 
subsection. 

(2)  ElJGIlULlTY. — 

(A)  Any  owner  of  a  patent  licensed  under  subsection  (c)  (2) 
or  any  licensee  thereunder  may  make  application  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  determination  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  procedures  as  it  by  regulation  may  establish. 

(B)  Any  person  seeking  to  obtain  the  just  compensation  pro¬ 
vided  in  sub.sections  (a),  (b),  or  (d)  shall  make  application 
therefor  to  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  it  may  by  regulation  establish. 

(C)  Any  person  making  any  invention  or  discovery  useful  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  or  in  the  utilization  of 
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fissionable  material  or  atomic  energy  for  a  military  weapon  who 
is  not  entitled  to  compensation  therefor  under  subsection  (a)  and 
who  has  complied  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  above  may  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Commission  for,  and  the  Commission  may  grant,  an 
award. 

(D)  Any  person  making  application  under  this  subsection 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 

(3)  Standards. — 

(A)  In  determining  such  reasonable  royalty  fee,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  take  into  consideration  any  defense,  general  or  special, 
that  might  be  pleaded  by  a  defendant  in  an  action  for  infringe¬ 
ment,  the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  such  patent  was  developed 
through  federally  financed  research,  the  degree  of  utility,  novelty, 
and  importance  of  the  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  consider 
the  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  patent  of  developing  such  invention 
or  discovery  or  acquiring  such  patent. 

(B)  In  determining  what  constitutes  just  compensation  under 
subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (d)  above,  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  the  considerations  set  forth  in  paragraph  (A)  above,  and 
the  actual  use  of  such  invention  or  discovery,  and  may  determine 
that  such  compensation  be  paid  in  periodic  payments  or  in  a 
lump  sum. 

(C)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any  award  under  para¬ 
graph  (2)  (C)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  take  into 
account  the  considerations  set  forth  in  paragraph  (A)  above, 
and  the  actual  use  of  such  invention  or  discovery.  Awards  so 
made  may  be  paid  by  the  Commission  in  periodic  payments  or 
in  a  lump  sum. 

(4)  Judicial  review. — Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  determination 
of  the  Commission  of  an  award  or  of  a  reasonable  royalty  fee  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  determination  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  filing  in  such  court,  within  thirty  days  after 
notice  of  such  determination,  a  written  petition  praying  that  such 
determination  be  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
served  upon  the  Commission  and  thereupon  the  Commission  shall  file 
with  the  court  a  certified  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  including  the  findings  and  conclusions  upon  which  the  deter¬ 
mination  was  based.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript  the  court  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  upon  the  record  certified  to  it  to  affirm  the 
determination  in  its  entirety  or  set  it  aside  and  remand  it  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  further  proceedings.  The  findings  of  the  Commission  as 
to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  court’s  judgment  shall  be  final,  subject,  however,  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari  on 
petition  therefor  under  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code  (U.  S.  C.-, 
title  28,  sec.  347) ,  by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to  the  court  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

GENEKAL  AUTHORITY 

Seo.  12.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  its  functions  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise  with  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Commission  on  legislation,  policies,  adminis¬ 
tration,  research,  and  other  matters ; 
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(2)  establish  by  regulation  or  order  such  standards  and 
insti'uctions  to  govern  the  possession  and  use  of  fissionable  and 
byproduct  materials  as  the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  to  protect  health  or  to  minimize  danger  from  explosions 
and  other  hazards  to  life  or  property; 

(3)  make  such  studies  and  investigations,  obtain  such  infor¬ 
mation,  and  hold  such  hearings  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  or  proper  to  assist  it  in  exercising  any  authority  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
this  Act,  or  any  regulations  or  orders  issued  thereunder.  For 
such  purposes  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations,  and  by  subpena  to  recpiire  any  person  to  appear¬ 
and  testify,  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  at  any 
designated  place.  No  jierson  shall  be  excused  from  complying 
with  any  requirements  under  this  paragraph  because  of  his  priv¬ 
ilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the  immunity  provisions  of 
the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  ISbq  (U.  S.  C., 
title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
sirecifically  claims  such  privilege.  Witnesses  subpenaed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  | 
witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  cai-ry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  Siich  oflicers  arid  employees  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  civil-sei’vice  laws  and  their  compensation 
fixed  in  accordam-e  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
except  that  to  the  extent  the  Commission  deems  such  action  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities,  personnel  may  be 
employed  and  their  compensation  fixed  without  regard  to  such 
laws.  The  Commission  shall  make  adeejuate  provision  for  admin¬ 
istrative  review  of  any  determination  to  dismiss  any  employee; 

(5)  acquire  such  materials,  property,  equipment,  and  facilities, 
establish  or  construct  such  buildings  and  facilities,  and  modify 
such  buildings  and  facilities  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  and  construct,  acquire,  provide,  or  arrange  for  such 
facilities  and  services  (at  project  sites  where  such  facilities  and 
services  are  not  available)  for  the  housing,  health,  safety,  welfare, 
and  recreation  of  personnel  employetl  by  the  Commission  as  it 
may  deem  necessary ; 

(6)  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  utilize  or  employ  j 
the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Government  agency  or  any  State 
or  local  government,  or  voluntary  or  uncompensated  i)ersonnel, 
to  perform  such  functions  on  its  behalf  as  may  appear  desirable; 

(7)  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and  hold  real  and  i)ersonal  prop¬ 
erty  as  agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  to  sell, 
lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real  and  personal  property  as 
provided  in  this  Act ;  and 

(8)  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944  or  any  other  law,  make  such  disposition  as  it  may 
deem  desirable  of  (A)  radioactive  materials,  and  (B)  any  other 
])roperty  the  special  disposition  of  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security. 
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(b)  Security. — The  President  may,  in  advance,  exempt  any  specific 
'  action  of  the  Commission  in  a  particnlar  matter  from  the  provisions 

of  law  relating  to  contracts  whenever  he  determines  that  such  action 
is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  common  defense  and  security. 

(c)  Advisory  Committees. — The  members  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  established  pursuant  to  section  2  (b)  and  the  members  of 
advisory  boards  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this 
section  may  serve  as  such  without  regaixl  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
109  and  113  of  the  Criminal  Code  (18  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  198  and  203)  or 
section  19  (e)  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944,  except  insofar 
as  such  sections  may  prohibit  any  such  member  from  receiving  com¬ 
pensation  in  respect  of  any  particular  matter  which  directly  involves 
the  Commission  or  in  which  the  Commission  is  directly  interested. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  ACQUIRED 

Sec.  13.  (a).  The  United  States  shall  make  just  compensation  for 
any  property  or  interests  therein  taken  or  requisitionecl  pursuant  to 
sections  5  and  11.  The  Commission  shall  determine  such  compensa¬ 
tion.  If  the  compensation  so  determined  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
person  entitled  thereto,  such  person  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  so  determined,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  States 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  manner  provided  by  sections  24  (20)  and  145  of  the  Judicial  Code 
to  recover  such  further  sum  as  added  to  said  50  per  centum  will  make 
up  such  amount  as  will  be  just  compensation. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  eminent  domain  and  condemna¬ 
tion,  proceedings  may  be  instituted  under  the  Act  of  August  1,  1888 
(U.  S.  C.,  title  40,  sec.  257),  or  any  other  applicable  Federal  statute. 
Upon  or  after  the  filing  of  the  condemnation  petition,  immediate 
possession  may  be  taken  and  the  property  may  be  occupied,  used,  and 
improved  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
Real  property  acquired  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other  means  of 

'  transfer  may  also  be  occupied,  used,  and  improved  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  prior  to  approval  of  title  by  the  Attorney  General. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the 
i  AdministratiA^e  Procedure  Act  (Public  Law  404,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
'  gress,  approved  June  11,  1946)  which  provide  when  such  Act  shall 
take  effect,  section  10  of  such  Act  (relating  to  judicial  review)  shall 
;  be  applicable,  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  any  agency  action 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or  by  any  agency  created  by  or  under 
the  proAUsions  of  this  Act. 

!  (b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  no  provision  of  this  Act 

j  shall  be  held  to  supersede  or  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedure  Act. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section  the  terms  “agency  action”  and  “agency” 
shall  liaA^e  the  same  meaning  as  is  assigned  to  such  terms  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Sec.  15.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  be  composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
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appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  nine  Members  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  each  instance  not  more  than  five  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  relating 
to  the  development,  use,  and  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  keep  the  joint  committee  fully  and  currently  informed  with 
respect  to  the  Commission’s  activities.  All  bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  matters  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  relating 
primarily  to  the  Commission  or  to  the  development,  use,  or  control 
of  atomic  energy  shall  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  joint  committee  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  joint 
committee  who  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  their 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  respective  Houses  which  are  (1)  referred  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  or  (2)  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint  committee. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not 
affect,  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The  joint  committee  shall  select 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
places  and  times,  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings 
shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions 
of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply 
in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpena  or  to 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable,  but  the 
compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable 
duties.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  informa¬ 
tion,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  violate,  or 
conspires  to  violate,  any  provision  of  sections  4  (b),  4  (e),  5  (a)  (3), 
or  6  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
moi-e  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  excej^t  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with  intent  to 
injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to  any 
foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life  (but  the  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment 
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)  for  life  may  be  imposed  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  jury  and 
only  in  cases  where  the  offense  was  committed  with  intent  to  injure 
i  the  United  States)  ;  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both. 

’  (b)  Whoever  willfully  violates,  attempts  to  violate,  or  conspires  to 

;;  violate,  any  provision  of  this  Act  other  than  those  specified  in  sub- 
j  section  (a)  and  other  than  section  10  (b),  or  of  any  regulation. or 
‘  order  prescribed  or  issued  under  sections  5  (b)  (4),  10  (c),  or  12 
I  (a)  (2),  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
1  more  than  $5,0C0  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,, 
I  or  both,  except  that  whoever  commits  such  an  offense  with  intent  to 
f  injure  the  United  States  or  with  intent  to  secure  an  advantage  to 
(  any  foreign  nation  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
1'  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
I  twenty  j^ears,  or  both. 

J  (c)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  any  person  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute 
or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
i  regulation  or  order’  issued  thereunder,  it  may  make  application  to 
the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices, 
or  for  an  order  enforcing  compliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon 
a  showing  by  the  Commission  that  such  ]ierson  has  engaged  or  is  about 
to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order  may  be  granted. 

(d)  In  case  of  failure  of  refusal  tu  obey  a  subpena  served  upon 
any  person  pursuant  to  section  12  (a)  (3),  the  district  court  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business, 
upon  application  by  the  Commission,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  in  accordance  with  the  sub¬ 
pena  ;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  17.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  in  January 
and  July  of  each  year,  a  report  concerning  the  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Commission  shall  include  in  such  report,  and  shall  at 
such  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable  submit  to  the  Congress,  such 
recommendations  for  additional  legislation  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  or  desirable. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  18.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “atomic  energy”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  all  forms 
of  energy  released  in  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of  nuclear  fission  or 

I  nuclear  transfoi’mation. 

(b)  The  term  “Government  agency”  means  any  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  commission,  independent  establishment,  corporation  wholly  or 
partly  owned  by  the  United  States  which  is  an  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  board,  bureau,  division,  service,  office,  officer,  author¬ 
ity,  administration,  or  other  establishment,  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 
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(c)  The  term  “person”  means  any  individual,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  firm,  association,  trust,  estate,  public  or  private  institution,  gioup, 
the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  any  government  other  than 
the  United  States,  any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  government, 
and  any  legal  successor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the  fore- 
o-oing,  or  other  entity,  but  shall  not  include  the  Commission  or  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Commission  in  the  exercise  of  duly  authorized 

functions.  .  ,  •  i 

(d)  The  term  “United  States”,  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
includes  all  Territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  the 

Canal  Zone.  '  , 

(e)  The  term  “research  and  development”  means  theoretical 

analvsis,  exploration,  and  experimentation,  and  the  extension  of 
investigative  findings  and  theories  of  a  scientific  or  technical  nature 
into  practical  apjilication  for  experimental  and  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses,  including  the  experimental  production  and  testing  of  models, 
devices,  equipment,  materials,  and  processes. 

(f)  The  term  “equipment  or  device  utilizing, fissionable  material 
or  atomic  energy”  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  equipment  or  device 
capable  of  making  use  of  fissionable  material  or  peculiarly  adapted  for 
making  use  of  atomic  energy  and  any  important  component  part 
especially  designed  for  such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by 

the  Commission.  .  ^  •  d, 

(g)  The  term  “facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  material 
shafl  be  construed  to  mean  any  equipment  or  device  capable  of  such 
production  and  any  important  component  part  especially  designed  for 
such  equipment  or  devices,  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  19.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Acts  appropriating  such  sums  may  appro- 
innate  specified  portions  thereof  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission  only.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
shall,  if  obligated  by  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro¬ 
priated,  remain  available  for  exiienditure  for  four  years  following  the 
expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated.  After  such 
four-year  period,  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  shall  be 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such 
in-ovision  to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum¬ 
stances  other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  21.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946”. 

Approved  August  1,  1946. 
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